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pulled out with hooks, or extinguished by a well-directed stream 
of water, but a vast heap of merchandise, packed tier on tier, 
without any separation into isolated portions, and closely sur- 
rounded by thick brick walls and iron shutters, is practically 
out of reach of any efforts to save it, and it must be, and gen- 
erally is, soon left to its fate. 
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THE report to which we recently referred, that an effort was 
making for the displacement of the present Supervising Archi- 
tect of the Treasury Department, and the appointment in his 
place of General Steinmetz, a partner of Mr. Mullett, and con- 
nected with him in his administration of the office which Mr. 
Hill now occupies, was immediately denied by Mr. Mullett him- 
self in a letter published throughout the country. More re- 
cently, however, the story has been revived in a different form 
by a correspondent of the Cincinnati Commercial, who asserts 
that a formal application has been filed in the office of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury by Mr. Mullett himself, for the position 
of General Superintendent of public buildings in course of 
erection. This office does not at present exist, if we are cor- 
rectly informed, and although Mr. Mullett’s well-known energy 
might fit him admirably for the discharge of such duties, it is 
hardly wise to create an unnecessary office for the sake of 
securing his services. Under the present system of employing 
a resident superintendent to follow in detail the construction of 
each important building, making him responsible to the Super- 
vising Architect, whose frequent visits keep him constantly in- 
formed of the direction which his superior wishes to be given 
to the work, the immense building business of the ‘Treasury 
Department has been carried on of late years with remarkable 
facility and success. From the interruptions, failures, investi- 
gations and scandals which once so frequently attended the ex- 
ecution of public works, the history of the Department has for 
some time been happily free, and until some evident necessity 
shall show itself for a change in the present manner of admin- 
istration, the interest of the country will be promoted by re- 
fraining from interference with it. 


Tue day before Christmas a fire occurred in New York 
which destroyed property whose value is estimated at more 
than three million dollars. The building burned was a ware- 
house on South Street, near the lower end of the city, and 
contained, as such storehouses in New Yurk usually do, an im- 
mense amount of goods, in the present case principally consist- 
ing of raw and manufactured tobacco, wines, silks, tea, and 
East India products. For about an hour after the fire was dis- 
covered it smouldered slowly among the bales and cases, gen- 
erating much smoke, but little flame, until the engines arrived, 
and openings were made for throwing in water. Then the 
blaze burst out, and within an hour, although eleven engines 
and two fire-boats were on or near the spot, everything in the 
structure was destroyed. This catastrophe, together with the 
Morrell conflagration, will bring the total of fire losses in New 
York for 1881 to nearly double the average sum, and will also, 
we hope, open the eyes of underwriters to the fact that the 
average city storage warehouse of the present day is of much 
less value as a protection for goods against fire than a cotton 
tent would be, or an open shed enclosed by a wooden fence. 
If fire should be kindled among goods piled under such slight 
shelters as these, any burning bales could be reached at once, 





A PRACTICAL experiment in the application of revolving 


sprinklers to the protection of theatres from fire was tried a 
few days ago in New York, in the presence of two of the Fire 


Commissioners. The arrangement was devised by Chief En- 


gineer McCabe, and consists simply in a series of revolving 


nozzles, like the lawn-sprinklers in common use, supplied by 
tanks over the stage, and set so near together that the showers 
from them will intersect, completely drenching everything 
under them, while the whole can be controlled by a single 
valve at any part inside or outside the theatre. For trial, a 
space in West Third Street, under the Elevated Railway 
tracks, was selected to represent an imaginary stage, and four 
sprinklers were attached to the under side of the railway 
trusses above, and supplied through a hose by a steam fire-en- 
gine, throwing six hundred gallons of water per minute. In 
less than a minute after the signal was given, the space repre- 
senting the stage was flooded with water, to the great satisfac- 
tion of the Commissioners, who perceived at once the efficiency 
of such an apparatus in checking a conflagration. In practice, 
the ‘flies’ of a theatre stage are so divided up by borders, 
bridges, lights, reflectors, and machinery of all kinds that the 
number of sprinklers should be greatly multiplied. Thirty or 
forty small ones, scattered between the borders and wings, 
would be infinitely more effective in applying water at once at 
the needed point than a few large ones, whose jets might be 
kept from the flames by an intervening obstacle; but with such 
a number, carefully or automatically put in operation, it is diffi- 
cult to see how a fire in such a situation could gain any head- 
way. 


A SINGULAR accident took place at Shanesville, Ohio, during 
an entertainment on the night preceding the new year. Ap- 
parently without warning the floor of the room in which the 
company was assembled gave way, precipitating about two 
hundred persons to the story below, killing two instantly and 
fatally injuring ten more. In the midst of the confusion the 
mass of débris took fire from the lights, and many, unable to 
extricate themselves from the ruins, were severely burned be- 
fore the flames were subdued. The total number of persons 
who suffered death or pain through the miserable incapacity of 
some builder or pretended architect is nearly one hundred. 
As may well be believed, the scene is said to have been terri- 
ble. Nothing, indeed, can be more appalling than such an in- 
stantaneous transformation of a ball-room, light, warm and 
perfumed, crowded with happy young people and echoing with 
music, into a yawning pit filled with splinters and rubbish, 
among which a few pale wretches are seen feebly struggling, 
while the sighs of the dying are stifled by the crackling of the 
increasing flames. It is unfortunate that those responsible for 
such catastrophes cannot always be present at them, to learn 
the terrible lesson which the sad sight would enforce, but this 
seems never to be possible, and the only alternative is to consti- 
tute public justice the guardian of the innocent, by holding the 
criminally negligent to strict accountability. 


Two Inspectors of the New York Building Bureau, in their 
search after unsafe structures, recently examined one of the 
largest public school-houses in the city, and found it in a dan- 
gerous condition. The partition-walls in the cellar were ruin- 
ous, and seventeen floor beams in one story were found badly 
decayed. Steps are to be taken at once to have the building 
put in proper order, and it is to be hoped that similar examina- 
tions will be made of the other school-houses of the town, with 
a like result where repairs are shown to be necessary. The 
safety, wholesomeness, and convenience of such edifices should 
be made the subject of frequent and rigid inspection. Not 
only are their occupants necessarily ignorant or thoughtless of 
matters which would attract the notice of older persons at once, 
but their childish carelessness adds much to the dangers which 
surround them; and nothing but constant care can prevent 
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occasional serious occurrences. The best of our school-houses 
are not too good for their purpose, while the worst are a dis- 
frrace to a civilized nation; but even in these there are degrees 
of infamy, depending generally on circumstances within easy 
control of intelligent supervisors. 





In order to ascertain the conditions under which the wires 
conveying the current of electric-lights are liable vo communi- 
cate fire to neighboring combustible substances, the Brush 
Electric-Light Company in Philadelphia, has carried out an 
interesting series of experiments with uncovered wires. As 
might be supposed, the principal danger to be feared is the 
formation of a voltaic arc, with its intense heat, between two 
wires passing near each other. By trial it was shown that such 
arcs could not be established between two wires held firmly, 
even at a small distance apart, but that if jarred or shaken into 
momentary contact an arc was instantly formed, which per- 
sisted after their separation, and quickly set fire to any wood- 
work within the influence of its heat. Another source of dan- 
ger was shown in the grounding of either wire. On setting a 

rush lamp, with one wire grounded, upon a wet board floor, 
the water was soon seen to bubble, and the boards then began 
to smoke, finally taking fire. The formation of an arc between 
the two ends of a broken wire was next illustrated, and some 
singular effects observed. On cutting the wire and separating 
the broken ends, the electric arc was at once formed, the 
current continuing to pass until the wires had been moved so 
far apart that the electric force was no longer sufficient to 
throw it across the space. Just at the instant that the voltaic 
arc ceased to pass, it was observed that a sheet of flame shot 
‘out from the wires, capable of setting fire to bodies several 
inches away. A different test showed the existence of a danger 
hitherto hardly suspected, in the influence of a moisture in de- 
‘stroying the insulation of conductors. The outward and return 
wires of an electric circuit, insulated by a cotton covering in 
the usual way, were fastened to a board in parallel lines an 
inch apart. So long as the board remained dry, no effect was 
observed from the powerful currents, but on moistening the 
board between the wires with a little water, the wood was soon 
seen to steam, and finally to burn with smoke and flame. 


AN international exhibition of fine art is announced to be 
held in Vienna next year, under the auspices of the Viennese 
Society of Artists, opening April 1, and closing September 30 ; 
and painters, architects, sculptors, and engravers of all coun- 
tries are invited to contribute works, and to compete for the 
prizes to be offered. The Government presents medals of va- 
rious values, the Arch-Duke Charles Louis adds three more, 
and the Reichel prize will also be awarded to the most success- 
ful artist. Besides this, the management will buy a certain 
number of pictures, to be disposed of by lottery, and it is hoped 
that the Imperial Government will appropriate money for the 
purchase of works which obtain special distinction. No picture 
or sculpture will be admitted which has not been produced since 
the Exposition of 1873, and sales will be negotiated at a com- 
mission of five or six per cent. The juries will be chosen from 
among the members of the Committee and the exhibiting ar- 
tists, and all works accepted by the Committee will be trans- 
ported free to and from the exhibition, and insured until sold 
or returned. Architectural drawings must be mounted and 
framed, and it is requested that they may be at a small scale. 
Paintings must be framed, and water-color drawings and en- 
gravings glazed; and no oval, circular, or chamfered frame 
will be admitted unless mounted on a rectangular board. Works 
in stained glass are invited on the same footing as paintings, 
and in sculpture is included die-sinking, medal-engraving, and 
any other work in intaglio or relief, modelling in unbaked clay 
alone excepted. Among the members of the Committee are 
Hans Makart, Unger, Hasenauer, Von Angeli, Zumbusch, and 
other artists of note; the architect, Von Wielemans, is the 
Secretary, and Count Zichy is the President. Gvuods intended 
for the exhibition must be delivered at the Kiinstlerhaus in 
Vienna before 6 p. mM. on March 1. Carriage must be prepaid 
on all articles, but the cost will be refunded to those whose 
contributions are admitted. Reasonable charges, only, how- 
ever, will be allowed, and on objects sent by mail or “ grande 
vitesse,” only the ordinary. freight tariff will be repaid. Com- 
munications and contributions must be addressed ‘An die Com- 
mission fiir die Internationale Kunstausstellung, Kiinstlerhaus, 
Lothringer-Strasse, Vienna.” 


Tue Disston speculation in Florida lands has begun to at- 
tract renewed attention. Mr. Disston himself, no doubt wisely, 
has arranged to part with a very large portion of his great 
domain, and the stock of an improvement company, carrying 
with it rights to small portions of the territory, is advertised in 
a way to attract small investors. Still another tract, said to 
contain two million acres, has been sold to a foreign syndicate, 
and will probably be divided into small lots and put upon the 
market in Europe. We cannot help regretting a little that Mr. 
Disston and his friends had not retained possession of their 
purchase until the great works of drainage and improvement 
about which so much was said some months ago could have 
been fully carried out. The Okeechobee canals are, it is true, 
being pushed as rapidly as possible, and there seems to be no rea- 
son why the anticipations of the projectors of the scheme should 
not be realized, and the country rapidly reclaimed and settled ; 
but the history of Southern and Western land speculation is so 
unsavory, that the slightest appearance of a desire on the part 
of so recent a proprietor to “unload” upon the market, and 
particularly upon the market of small and inexperienced capi- 
talists, suggests unpleasant thoughts. 





WE find in La Semaine des Constructeurs some interesting 
information in regard to the Siemens electrical railway which 
was lately in operation at Paris, and is now set up for exhibition 
in England. Under the Siemens system three rails consti- 
tuted the track, of which the middle served to conduct the 
electric force to the engine or car, while the others were used 
for conveying the return current; the connection between the 
two taking place through the wheels and the machinery con- 
nected with them, and the extent of the electric circuit dimin- 
ishing or increasing as the car approached or departed from the 
station where the generator was established. In Berlin, Brus- 
sels, and other places, where the apparatus was first exhibited, 
the track was isolated, and the rails out of the way of the 
public, but in Paris it was necessary to lay the road at the 
ground level, in a spot frequented by multitudes of people, so 
that there was serious danger that some one might walk across 
it while the current was passing, and happening to put one 
foot on the return rail, and the other on that in the middle, 
might direct the current through his own body, injuring him 
seriously, as well as stopping the movement of any cars which 
were travelling further up the track. To avoid this danger the 
middle rail was omitted, and its place as conductor of the up- 
ward current was supplied by a strong telegraph wire sus- 
pended overhead, and kept in communication with the car 
travelling below by means of a little runner, towed, so to speak, 
by the car; but it was found impossible to keep it from falling 
off, and at the same time the mud carried upon the rails by the 
passing vehicles prevented close contact between them and the 
wheels of the car, often interrupting the current altogether 
and stopping the machinery. ‘These difficulties were finally 
obviated by arranging overhead conductors for both the up- 
ward and the return currents, consisting, not of wires, but of 
brass tubes, suspended at a convenient height above the track, 
and split on the under side through their whole length. In the 
tubes moved cylinders of brass, connected with the car below 
by rods which moved in the continuous open seam on the un- 
derside. By this means uninterrupted contact could be main- 
tained, without danger of interference from passing persons or 
vehicles, and the railway was operated with complete success. 


ALL former pupils of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts will follow 
with interest the policy of the new Minister of Fine Art, whose 
energy is making itself felt in every department of artistic edu- 
cation in France. For the future administration of the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts M. Proust has in view no less an innovation 
than the suppression of the school atéliers, with the whole corps 
of professors, and the abolition of all restrictions upon the free- 
dom of students to choose the master to whom inclination leads 
them, and the cessation of official interference between master 
and pupils. In other respects the course of the school instruc- 
tion will remain the same. The ‘‘cuncours,” or competitions, 
which form the most prominent characteristic of the French 
system, will be continued, but the competitors, instead of being 
all trained, as now, uuder the recognized professors, in a certain 
academic or traditional manner of design, will represent all 
styles of work, the bad, probably, as well as the goud. What 
the effect of this unrestrained liberty will be, it is too early to 
predict, but every one will watch the event with interest. 
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BUILDING SUPERINTENDENCE. — XIII.1 


AT present this ideal is far from being fully realized in any form 
of apparatus. The ncarest approach to it is perhaps the ordinary 
wash-bowl well fitted up, supplied through half-inch basin-cocks, and 
drained through 1}inch pipe, with a i}-inch S-trap, ventilated by a 
pipe of equal calibre carried to a main air-pipe. In such an appa- 
ratus there is no cavity to collect foulness; the supply is sufficiently 
copious to wash the sides of the basin by the force of its flow, and the 
calibre of the waste-pipe, including the trap, being uniform, the im- 

‘tus of the discharge through it is nowhere checked, so that the 
Friction of the swiftly passing water scours away the slime which 
tends to collect upon the inner surface of the pipes. Next to the 
wasb-basin comes the pantry-sink, or “ dish-washer,”’ which is hardly 
more than a large basin lined with tinned copper instead of porce- 
lain, and drained through the same size of pipe and ventilated S-trap. 

The ventilation of these traps, as well as of all similar ones, 
whether used under bowls, sinks, baths, water-closets or other appa- 
ratus, although absolutely essential to their security as 
a seal, is not yet so universally demanded by archi- 
tects, or practised by plumbers, as it should be. Many 
and varied experiments with glass and other traps have conclusively 
shown that the effect of the discharge of a volume of water through 
those of the ordinary form, even when ventilated, is not, as appar- 
ently it would be, to leave a residue of liquid in the bend, standing 
at the level of the bottom of the outlet-pipe (Fig. 135) but is rather, 
by the impetus given to the whole moving mass, to throw a consid- 
erable portion of the residuary water beyond the bend, a portion 
running off through the outlet into the drain, while the remainder 
sinks back into the trap, partially filling it. (Fig. 136.) 
When the trap is unventilated it very frequently hap- 
reo that the column of water passing through it, and over the outer 

nd, sets up a siphon-like action, 
the rising portion of the bend 
forming the short leg and the dis- 
charge-pipe the long leg of the 
siphon. When this happens, all 
the water in the trap is drawn over 
after the main stream. leaving it 
empty (Fig. 137), and of course 
destroying its eflicacy as a check 
to the ascent of foul air. Another 2-— 
kind of siphon action is produced 
in the same traps whenever a con- 
siderable quantity of water is 
thrown down any waste connected 
with tbe drainage system. The : 
main waste being filled, or nearly 
so, by the charge, is partially ex- 
hausted of air by the passage of the water through it, and unless the 
deficiency is supplied through ventilation-pipes the external atmo- 
sphere will force its way in through the traps, pushing the sealing- 
water before it, and leav- 
ing them open. To guard 
against the splashing of 
water over the bend, it is 
now common to make the 
trap very deep; and si- 
phonage of all kinds is 
prevented by ventilation- 
pipes attached to every 
trap at the outlet bend, Bee St: 
and carried to some main air-pipe. It was once usual to make 
these ventilation-pipes of small calibre, but experience has shown 
that air passes so slowly through small tubes that nothing less than 
1} inches is now used in good work. 

If nothing but clear water passed through house-traps, the science 
of plumbing would be an easy matter, but it is not so; and with 

the kitchen sink serious difficulties begin to appear. 
Kitchen Sinks The supply, by means of two “bibb-cocks ” for hot 
and cold water respectively, is simple enough, but the waste liquid 
from the kitchen inevitably contains more or less fatty matter, gen- 
erally in a melted state, and suspended in small globules in the 
water, which during its passage through the cold pipes is chilled, and 
the floating particles striking the metal walls are congealed, covering 
them with a tallow-like coating which gradually thickens from accre- 
tions of similar matter until the pipe or siphon trap is nearly or 
wholly choked. Thecoating is very hard, so that no flushing, however 
vigorous, can do more than hasten the passage of the liquid and re- 
move the inevitable congelation to a point farther down the pipe, and 
the only way to avoid certain ultimate stoppage at some point is to pro- 

vide a reservoir or catch-basin on the line of discharge, 
Grease-Traps- which may retain the waste waters long enough to al- 
low the grease to congeal and separate, and shall at the same time 
be large enough to contain a certain accumulation of solid matter 
without obstructing the water-way, and in a position where it can be 
readily reached and removed upon occasion. Years ago this was 
done by placing at some distance beyond the trap of the sink, either 
in the cellar or out of doors, a “ grease-trap,” consisting of a small 


Ventilation of 
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Siphonage. 





Fig. 135. 
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1It is perhaps unnecessary to say that the reason the door-truss, Fig. 121, was 

tinted upside down in the number for November was because the printer found 
t necessary to rearrange the page after all proof reading by the editors had been 
finished, and put the cut back hap-huzard. 
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tight brick cesspool, into which the waste-pipe from the sink emptied, 
while a second pipe, inserted in the wall of the grease-trap with its 
mouth turned downward (Fig. 138), so as to prevent the entrance of 
floating cakes of fat, carried the overflow to the drain. This form 
of trap would often hold the accumulated grease of many months, 
but offensive decomposition was apt to appear in the accompanying 
liquid, and it is generally preferable to discard in such a situation 
both the S-trap and the little cesspool, substituting a device which 
combines the advantages of both in the shape of a “round trap,” 
shown in section in Figure 139, and provided with a large brass 
trap-screw at the top, which can be opened whenever necessary and 





Fig. 138. 


Fig. 139. 


the fatty coating removed in a few moments. The round traps com- 
monly used for sinks are of lead, six inches in diameter, with a 4-inch 
brass trap-screw inserted in the top. Until nearly filled with grease 
they are not easily siphoned out, and for this reason it is not cus- 
tomary to provide them with air-pipes, but the advantages of ventil- 
ation are now so fully recognized that no exception should be made 
in their favor. 

Wash-trays are usually drained through a round trap of .the same 
size and construction in order to prevent any possible steppage of 
the pipes by soap, which will in time form a greasy 
coating upon them. One trap is enough for a set of VERRY TEST 
three or four trays. 

For the kitchen sinks themselves no perfect material has yet been 
introduced. Small ones are made of white earthenware, which is 
all that could be desired, but specimens up to 24” 48”, the average 
size for good houses, are hardly yet attempted, and soapstone forms 
perhaps the best substitute. Earthenware wash-trays are however 
already in use, and though they are more expensive than soapstone 
the forty or fifty dollars of extra cost is more than repaid by their 
beauty and cleanliness. Iron sinks are much used and are made 
either plain, galvanized, or enamelled; the galvanized being, per- 
haps, the most durable finish. 

Hath-tabe can be had of earthenware, but at considerable addi- 
tional expense, the ordinary material being tinned and planished 
copper of suitable thickness. Fourteen ounces to the ict 
square foot is the weight which will generally be used eee 
unless the specifications direct otherwise, but copper of this thick- 
ness will soon “cockle” and become uneven from the expansion 
caused by hot water flowing over it, and sixteen-ounce metal is the 
lightest which is suitable for a first-rate job. Some architects re- 
quire eighteen-ounce copper, which gives excellent results. ‘The 
best manufacturers of baths stamp the weight of metal on each, so 
that there is no difficulty in discovering whether the contract has 
been complied with in this respect. 

Every bath should have its own ventilated S-trap, separate from 
all other fixtures. ‘The old custom of running bath or basin wastes 
into water-closet traps is obsolete among good plumbers. The sup- 
ply may be brought through plain bibb-cocks (Fig. 140), bath-bibbs 
Fig. 141), or by means of various 
orms of combination-cocks or 
concealed valves. It is quite com- 
mon to arrange the cocks for hot 
and cold water behind the end of 
the tub, operating them by means 
of small handles above the cap- 
ing. Inside the bath is a single 
small mouth-piece through which 
the hot and cold streams issue, mixed, at the temperature desired. 

The supply may be placed close to the bottom of the tub, so that 
it fills noiselessly, but in this case, unless the ordinary pressure 
is very considerable, a check-valve should be put in the val water 
supply or the opening of a cold-water cock in a basin or sink on a 
story below may, if the main supply should happen to be cut off, 
draw water from the bath. 

For sinks, wash-trays, basins, baths, slop-hoppers and similar appa- 
ratus, the supply of water is drawn from the pipes by means of 
cocks varying much in form and shape, and still more in construc- 
tion. As arule,the particular variety to be employed 
is mentioned in the specification, bug there ae dts Sine soors 
architects, and many more builders, who are content to regard the 
whole science of plumbing as a mystery beyond their comprehension, 
and either pass over such details in silence, or specify the cheapest 
varieties without regard to the conditions under which they are to be 
used. 

All the forms of cocks, however varied in appearance and use, 
belong to one or the other of two great divisions, the “ ground ” or 
the “compression ” cocks. The ground-cocks operate by means of 


Fig. 140. Fig. 141. 
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a plug, which is inserted into the bore of the pipe and is itself pierced 
with a hole of nearly similar size, so that when the plug is turned in 
such a way as to bring the hole into the axis of the bore of the pipe, 
the water runs frecly through it; but by turning it at an angle 
with its previous direction the solid part of the plug is brought 
across the water-way and the flow cut off, either partially or wholly, 
according to the length of the arc through which it is turned. 
Figures 140 and 141 show two common forms of ground-cocks, and 
Figures 142, 148, and 144 explain the action of the pierced plug, 
Figure 140 showing a_ horizontal 
section of the cock when fully open, 
Figure 143 when partially closed, 
and Figure 144 when wwlioll ‘closed. 
Of course the efficiency of such a 
cock, which is exactly the same in 
principle as the key of an ordinary 
gas-fixture, depends upon the accu- 
racy with which the piug is ground 
into its seat; and to provide for ee yy 
tizhtening it after the surfaces 5 
have become abraded by the fric- 
tion of use, it is customary to taper 
the plug and to insert a set-screw 
in the bottom, acting upon a strong 
spring interpesed between it and 
tlhe main body of the faucet, so 
that a turn of this will draw the 
plug down further into its seat. 
This answers very well with clean 
water, but many public and private 
wells, reservoirs, pumps or other 
sources of supply deliver water containing small particles of sand, 
which are drawn into the faucets and get between the plug and its 
seat, where they soon cut small grooves which allow 
water to pass around the plug at all times, and the 
faucet drips persistently, notwithstanding the tight- 
ening of the set-screw. Such a leak canpvot be remedied, except by 
putting in a new faucet, which involves a considerable expense. This 
difficulty is obviated by employing the compression or screw-lown 
cocke, through which the water flows in a devious course, passing at 
one point through a strong metallic diaphragm, pierced with an open- 
ing of the requisite size, but capable of being closed by the applica 
tion of a piston, armed with a leather or rubber washer, which is 
brought down upon it by a screw operated by across-handle from the 
outsidle. There are many varieties, some employing a lever instead of 
a screw, and closing with the flow of water instead of against it, but 
the principle is the same in all: the current being controlled wholly 
by the inovement of the soft washer, the grains of sand which may be 
resent can do no worse than lie on the top of the diaphragm, and 
indent themselves in the leather as it descends upon them, without 
affecting the metallic portions of the cock in the least; and when the 
washer is worn away, as it will be in course of time, a fresh one can 
be inserted by any person in a few minutes. 
The only common form of apparatus which remains to be described 
is the wee oe which many varieties are used. The roe 
of these in principle is the ordinar an-closet 
wentercloser (Fig. 145), in Which’ a pan, so grranged with valves 
and cistern or other supply as to be kept full of water when at rest, 
is held up by a counter-balance weight against the lower orifice of a 
stoneware basin. The pan, counter-balance and other 
Pan-Closet. working parts are puelased in an iron “ container,” or 
“pot,” above which the basin is set, while itself discharges through 
a lead S-trap into the main soil-pipe. Upon occasion the pan is tilted 
by pulling the handle 
beside the seat, asshown aor 
by the dotted lines, and 
throws its contents into 
the “ pot,” whence they 
find their way into the 
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trap, and thence to the 4 2 F 
drain. The dashing of i nN 
the soil and water j 


against the rough in- 
ner surface of thie cast- 





iron container soon mm 
swears it with filth, ag at 
which decomposes, 


evolving much foul va- 
por, and although the 
water-seal of the trap 
below prevents the gas- 
es of the sewer from ris- 
ing through the closet, 
the same barrier serves 
to hold within the con- 
tainer the efluvium which proceeds from the matter adhering to its 
walls till the unclosing of the mouth of the basin above by the raising 
of the handle, and consequent tilting of the pan, allows it to escape 
upward, which it does in a nauseating whiff, familiar to everyone. 
Besides this avenue of occasional exit a smaller one is always open, 
through the journal in which the pivot works which serves to tilt the 
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Fig. 145. 


‘a separate air-pipe. 


pan. This might be made gas-tight, but in practice never is, and 
after the putty which is put around it on first setting is broken away 
by the movement of the pivot, a continual leakage of effluvium takes 
place. Various devices have been employed to lessen this annoy- 
ance: the best closets of the kind, in places where they are not vet 
superseded by very different apparatus, have the containers enam- 
elled with smooth white porcelain. which is more easily washed by 
the flushing water; and others are fitted with apse tubes, to 
give a safe outlet to the air of the container; but the amelioration of 
the evil is only partial, and good plumbing work now admits no 
form of water-closet which gives any lodgment for filth, or oper 
nity for the generation of gas on the house side of the trap, this, if 
ventilated as it should be, forming an effectual barrier against the 
return of any kind of vapor. 

One variety of improved closet which is now popular, and if well 
made is very good, substitutes for the bulky pan under the bowl a 
small valve, which fits tightly against the mouth of the bowl, and 
holds the water in at the height determined by an overflow until the 
lifting of the handle drops it, and allows the contents of the bowl to 
escape into the trap. As in the case of the pan-closet, a receiver 
must be arranged under the bowl, to give room for the movements of 
the valve, but this is very small compared with the container of the 
pan-closet, so that it is well washed by the passage of the large body 
of water discharged from the bowl, and its surface being enamelled, 
little or nothing remains in it to decompose. Nevertheless, it is 
necessary for a first-class job to ventilate even this small receiver by 
If this is done, not only is the vapor rising 
from a possible contamination of its walls prevented from issuing 
into the house on the opening of tbe valve, but that from the water 
of the trap below is withdrawn safely. It is now usual, in closets of 
this kind, to make the bow] with a “ flushing-rim,” or eet ea 
pierced pipe formed in the earthenware itself around eioeore: 
the upper edge. The flushing water enters this and 
is carried entirely around the rim, descending on all sides and wash- 
ing 7) portion of the bowl. 

This flushing-rim is an essential requisite of a good closet. With- 
out it the best patterns fail to give perfect satisfaction, and with it a 
very simple closet can be kept thoroughly clean. In fact, the prac- 
tice of the best architects is gradually inclining to the 
use under all circumstances of a closet consisting mone 
merely of a well-made stoneware bowl or “hopper,” with either a 
stoneware trap made in cne piece with it or a separate lead trap, as 
circumstances may decide, and furnished with a flusbing-rim, with- 
out valves, pan, or moving parts of any kind. The supply is so 
arranged as to deliver a considerable quantity of water with a sud- 
den rush all around the rim, and the effect is not only to wash the 
bowl thoroughly at each discharge, but to urge the contents of the 
trap forward with such force as to insure their passage into the soil- 
pipe. leaving only clean water to form a seal. Without the sudden 
and copious downward supply, filth is sure to be left floating in the 
water of the trap, opr to sight and smell, so that hoppers should 
only be used where this can be insured. 

A fourth variety of closet should be mentioned. This is the 
plunger-closet, of which the earliest form was the Jennings patent 
(Fig. 146), consisting in an earthenware bowl with 
sicdle outlet and trap beneath in one piece with the bowl. ‘gi osets. 
The water is retained in the bowl by a plunger, as 
shown in the figure, fitting against a rubber seating. When the 
plunger .is lifted by means of the handle, the contents of the bowl 
flow out beneath it, into and over the trap. The overflow in the 
original Jennings closet was arranged to take place throtizgh the 
plunger, which was made hollow for the purpose, But efluvium from 
matters which might be floating in the trap passed readily up 
through the same avenue, and escaped into the room around the 
handle by which the plunger was moved. 
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Fig. 146. Fig. 147. 


The supply was delivered through a delicate valve, which required 
to be adjusted to the pressure for each closet, and where this was 
variable, often allowed water at times to run to waste through the 
closet and the overflow. Both these defects have been remedied in 
various ways. In the Demarest pattern (Fig. 147), a small cistern 
is attached to the bowl, communicating with it, and a ball-cock in 
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this affords a reliable means of sbutting off the supply when the | face, we have frankly told him, but he is wise enough to think that 


basin is full. The overflow takes place through the plunger, which 
is considerably larger than in the Jennings apparatus, but is trapped 
in its passage. 

All the closets of this description, as indeed of any other, require 
careful use, to prevent filth from lodging upon or about the plunger, 
where it decomposes, sending up faint odors around the handle. If 
this should happen, the cup can be unscrewed and the plunger lifted 
out and cleaned in a few minutes, but even this trouble is to be 
avoided if possible. ; 

The main point to be observed in setting them is the security 
of the connections. The old-fashioned bowls have carthenware 

“horns” to receive the supply, and the only joint pos- 
Connections. sible between these and the ead pipe is made with a 
mass of putty, tied with a rag; but all modern apparatus has brass 
ferrules or couplings baked into the earthenware horn, and a perma- 
nent soldered joint is easily made. In the same way, the connection 
between the outlet of the container, hopper, or trap, as the case may 
be, whether of iron or stoneware, and the lead pipe or trap beyond 
is still usually made by “ flanging”’ the end of the lead pipe out on 
the floor, inserting the projecting mouth of the closet, screwing it 
down, through the lead, to the floor, and daubing the whole with 
putty; but the very best apparatus is now provided with brass fer- 
rules at the outlet as well as at the inlet, securing a perfect joint. 
Where putty is necessarily used about plumbing work, it should be 
mixed with red lead, to prevent rats from eating it, or it will soon 
disappear. 

At the end of this Part will be found a plumber’s specification, 
which will serve to call attention to certain points which need not 
here be mentioned. 

The plumber’s work continues, simultaneously with the other build- 
ing operations, nearly until the completion of the house, so that in 

int of time the description of a considerable portion of it belongs 
with work mentioned hereafter, but it is more convenient to gather 
together in one place whatever needs to be said upon the subject, and 
one more matter remains to be explained before we dismiss it en- 
tirely from our minds. 

After the contract is completed, and the connections made between 
the bath-boiler and the water-front of the range or cooking-stove, 
the water should be turned into all the pipes, in order 
that imperfect joints, or the holes frequently caused 
by the careless driving of nails, may be detected and 
remedied. At some subsequent time, when the traps have been filled 
by use, the tightness of the drain-pipes should be tested with oil of 
peppermint. The oil is sold expressly for the purpose, in two-ounce 
vials, hermetically sealed by melting the glass together over the 
mouth. A man is sent up to the roof with the vial of oil, and after 
stopping up temporarily all ventilation or air a s connected with 
any part of the drainage system, he breaks off the top of the vial, 
and pours the contents down into the soil-pipe, which will as a mat- 
ter of course in any modern house project above the roof. A pitcher 
of hot water is immediately handed up to him, and he pours this 
down after the peppermint, and closes the mouth of the soil-pipe by 
stuffing in paper or rags. The peppermint is volatilized by the heat 
of the water, and the vapor, unable to escape, penetrates by diffu- 
sion every part of the system. Meanwhile, another man examines 
all the drain, soil, and waste pipes in the house, and if the operation 
has been properly conducted, the slightest odor of peppermint in the 
building will be conclusive evidence of some defect, either in a joint 
or pipe, which must be at once remedied. It is important that the 
man who carries and applies the peppermint should not be allowed 
to enter the house, as he is sure to carry with him some trace of the 
powerful scent, whigh will make the test useless. After the trial is 
over, the pipes above the roof may be unclosed, and if no leak has 
been detected, the plumbing can be pronounced safe. Plumbers 
often profess to apply this test, but do so in a manner which makes 
the result unreliable. Unless the apertures of vent and soil pipes 
are closed, a circulation is very apt to exist between the upper por- 
tion of the soil-pipe and the nearest air-pipe, which will, especially if 
no water is used tuo help the diffusion of the oil, carry off the fra- 
grant vapor before it can penetrate into the comparatively stagnant 
atmosphere which fills the lower portions of the system. 

The fumes of burning sulphur are sometimes substituted for the 
peppermint vapor, but the application is more troublesome, and the 
result no more satisfactory. 

At or before this stage in the construction the furnace should be 
put in, and the cellar floor concreted. If left, as is often the case, 
till a later period, when the kiln-dried finishings or 
floors are in place, these are very apt to absorb damp- 
ness from the mass of wet cement in the basement, and lose their 
shape or their glossy surface. 

We have to deal with a client who insists upon an ample supply 
of fresh air at all seasons, and have therefore advised him to select a 
furnace possessing as large a radiating surface as possible, in order 
to secure the delivery into his rooms in cold weather of an abundant 
supply of moderately warmed air; and in accordance with this in- 
tention we have provided for large hot-air pipes and registers every- 
where. That this will involve greater expense, both in the oricinal 
cost of the apparatus and in consumption of fuel, than would be 
necessary for obtaining the same amount of warmth by means of a 
smaller volume of hotter air from a furnace with less radiating sur- 
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true economy lies in sacrificing something for the sake of the health 
and good spirits which only fresh air can give. 
He is, indeed, so bent upon securing a perfectly pure atmosphere 


in his house in winter as to be quite alarmed when we propose to him 
the purchase of a cast-iron apparatus, and reads to us extracts from 
the circulars of various manufacturers of wrought-iron furnaces, 


which, as he says, “prove” that carbonic acid, carbonic oxide, and 


other deleterious gases “ pass freely through the pores of cast-iron,” 


and escape into the house. We assure him that this danger is 
greatly exaggerated, if not entirely imaginary; while the large ra- 
diating surface, which is absolutely essential to the effect which he 
desires, can be had only in one or two costly forms of wrought-iron 
furnace, most of these consisting simply of a short cylinder of sheet 
metal, inverted over the fire-pot, and presenting a very limited, but 
very hot surface to the air flowing past it. As air can only be 
warmed by actual contact with a heated body, such a furnace, if set 
in a large casing, with ample supply of. air, instead of warming the 
whole to a moderate degree would heat a small portion intensely, 
leaving the remainder as cold as ever, and the registers would either 
deliver into the rooms alternate puffs of very hot and very cold air, 
or certain rooms only could be heated, at the expense of the others. 
To be operated successfully, this sort of apparatus must be fitted 
with a small air-chamber, and small pipes and regis- 
ters. The casing of the air-chamber is then heated 
by radiation from the dome of the furnace, close by, 
and the small volume of air which passes between the two surfaces 
is thoroughly and strongly warmed, acquiring thereby a powerful 
ascensive force, which throws it easily in any required direction 
through pipes of appropriate size, and heats the rooms above, not by 
introducing a full volume of warm air, but by means of a small cur- 
rent of very hot air; which mixes with that already in the apart- 
ment, so as to raise the whole to the required temperature. 

To obtain an abundant supply of moderately warm air, it is essen- 
tial, as furnaces are now constructed, to provide a large air-chamber, 
and distribute the smoke-tubes and other radiating 
surfaces in it in such a way that the air cannot pass argo Nace 
through without striking one or more of them. The 
air issuing from such a furnace will all be warm, instead of partly 
cold and partly hot, as it would be without this division of the heat- 
ing surface; and the quantity being greater, a much lower tempera- 
ibe will suffice to produce the same effect in warming the roois 
above. 

Most cast-iron furnaces are designed with special reference to this 
end, which has been recognized as desirable ever since heating appa- 
ratus first came into use; and many of them secure it tolerably well. 
Unfortunately, the castings are sometimes defective, and the joints 
are subject in several forms to separate or break by the effect of ex- 
pansion and contraction, with the result of allowing smoke and gas 
to escape and mingle with the fresh air in the pipes. We have, how- 
ever, selected a pattern in which the castings appear on close exam- 
ination smooth and sound, and the joints, while occurring at the most 
favorable points, are all put together with short sleeves, which allow 
of expansion and contraction without harm. Unlike most furnaces, 
which receive the air from the cold-air box a little above the level of 
the ash reservoir, ours is intended to stand over a pit dug in the 
cellar floor, into which the cold air is brought by an underground 
conduit, to circulate first beneath the pan of ashes before it ascends 
among the hotter surfaces above. Unless the ground below the cel- 
lar bottom is well drained, such subterranean conduits are liable to 
infiltrations of unwholesome moisture, and this point should be deter- 
mined before the choice of apparatus is made. The air trunk is 
made of brick, with brick bottom, plastered with cement, and cov- 
ered with flag-stones. The pit into which it opens is walled with 
brick; the same wall being extended upward if the furnace is to be 
“ brick-set,” or forming merely the foundation for the sheet-iron 
casing if the “ portable ” variety is used. A brick pier in the cen- 
tre serves to support the heavy castings above. Into the further 
end of the brick trunk is cemented the cold-air box, of iron or wood, 
which brings air to the furnace from a window or other opening. 

The superintendent must see that the cold-air box is not made too 
small. The obvious rule for determining the proper size is that it 
should be capable of conveying into the furnace- 
chamber as much air as is to be drawn out by means eo cAle Bec. 
of the registers; or, to put it in another way, that the 
capacity of the cold-air box should be equal to that of all the hot-air 
pipes which will ever be in use at one time, less one-sixth, which 
represents the gain in volume which the air acquires by expansion 
in passing through the furnace. In our present example, the revis- 
ters in the parlor, dining-room, hall, ai staircase-hall, are, for the 
sake of insuring an abundant ventilation, supplied through circular 
tin pipes, twelve inches in diameter. Two chambers in the second 
story have ten-inch pipes, two have eight-inch, and the bath-room 
has a six-inch supply. The aggregate sectional area of these will 
be, expressed in square feet, (12 --- 12-+- 12+ 12-4 (12)2-+- (13)2-+ 
(8)? -+ (%)?7-+ (4)? & .7854 = 5.13 square feet. Six-sevenths of 5.13 
will be 4.39 square feet, and this will be the necessary minimum sec- 
tional area of the cold-air conduit to insure a supply of warm air at 
each of the nine registers, in case they are all open at once, as they 
should generally be. If the cold-air box is made smaller than this 
calculation would require, the flow of warm air at the registers will 
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be feeble and uncertain, or “wiredrawn,” or perhaps at some of 
them it may cease entirely, or even be reversed by the draught of 
the longer pipes, which, unable to obtain through the contracted 
cold-air box the quantity which they require, draw down through the 
registers nearest the furnace an additional supply. 

Where so liberal a provision of fresh air is to be made, it is par- 
ticularly necessary to see that the outer opening of the supply-con- 

duit is not so situated as to be unfavorably acted upon 

mi Supe: by the wind. It is usual to place the opening toward 
the north or west, as the coldest winds come from those points, and 
while they blow the air is drawn through the furnace with greater 
rapidity than usual, and if fire enough is kept up, the supply of 
warm air at the revisters is correspondingly increased. There is, 
however, under these circumstances, some danger that a high wind 
may drive the air through the conduit so rapidly that it cannot stay 
long enough to get warmed on the passage, and blows out from the 
revisters in a chilly stream; and to guard against this a slide-damper 
is usually inserted, which can be partially closed to temper the force 
of the incoming blast; but if a chanze then takes place in the direc- 
tion of the breeze, the furnace is left without its needful supply of 
air. Occasionally the single inlet proves to be the source of still 
worse troubles. If, while it remains open, a violent wind should 
pene up from the quarter opposite to that toward which it faces, 
the partial vacuum which always e;ists on the lee side of a building 
may become so decided as to cause air from within the house to flow 
toward it by the most direct channel, which will be downward 
through the registers, into the air-chamber of the furnace, and 
thence by means of the cold-air box to the outside. By this reversal 
of the ordinary course, not only are the rooms deprived of heat, but 
the air drawn from them at a comparatively high temperature 
becomes intensely hot in passing again over the radiating surfaces 
of the furnace, and may even, if the cold-air box is of wood, be the 
means of setting this on fire, and with it the house itself. This isa 
much more common accident than most persons imagine, and safety 
as well as comfort make it important to guard against the causes 
which may occasion it. 

The simplest way of preventing reversed currents in the cold-air 
box is to give it two openings to the outer air, as nearly as possible 
Opposite to each other; then, whatever may be the direction of the 
wind, the air cannot be drawn out of the furnace. It may, however, 
still blow through the registers, and a still better mode is to carry 
the cold-air box entirely across the building, at a little distance from 
the furnace, opening to the outside at each end, drawing from this 
the supply to the furnace by means of a short, but sufficiently capa- 
cious pipe, opening into the main conduit, at right angles to it. 
Then the wind may blow at will through the main trunk, without 
affecting the current in the short pipe, which will continue to draw 
at all times just the supply that the furnace needs, and no more. 

Whether the cold-air box shall be made of wood or metal is a 
question to be decided according to the circumstances of each case. 

om Galvanized iron has the great advantages of being 

aterial of . ° : ‘ 

Cold-Alr Box. i™permeable, so that no cellar air can be mixed with 

the pure current from out of doors or its passage 
through the furnace and the pipes, and of being fire-proof, so that 
there will be no danger, however hard the wind may of having 
the building set on fire by an unexpected back draught; but it is very 
expensive, and those who wish to secure its advantages must pay fay 
them. On explaining the matter to our client, we find that even his 
enthusiasm for fresh air is a little damped at learning that a galvan- 
ized-iron air-box for his furnace would cost more than the furnace 
itself, and he takes the question under consideration for a few days; 
but an inspection of the wooden air-boxes in the houses of his 
friends shows them to be full of crevices, sometimes large enouch to 
admit the hand, and in all cases quite capable of allowing an unlim- 
ited amount of cellar air and dust to be drawn into the furnace and 
discharged into the rooms above, so that he finally declares in favor 
of an impervious conduit at any cost. 
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COTTAGE FOR A. B. RICH, D. D.. SHORT HILLS PARK, N. J. 
LAMB & RICH, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A FEATURE of this house is a low arch off the stair-landing, 
through which the studio is seen. The stairs are of bamboo, while 
the hall is finished in rough-cast plaster. ‘The second floor contains 
four chambers beside the studio. The exterior is to be stained deep 
yellow at peak of gable and grade into bronze green and then into 
deep indian-red at base. Below the first-story window-sills is weather- 
boarding. It is now half finished at a contract price of $3,500. 


BRIDGEWATER MEMORIAL LIBRARY. 
ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 

The principal dimensions of the building are 54}’ x 57}’. It is 
built of brick with finish of brownstone, quarry face where possible ; 
dark slate roof with crestings and finials of terra-cotta; terra-cotta 
is also largely used in the front elevation; the underpinning is of 
red granite, quarry face. The interior finish is of ash. It is now 
nearly completed under a contract of $9,000 above the foundations. 


HOUSE AT HARTFORD, CONN. MR. W. C. BROCKLESBY, ARCHITECT, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


CHURCH AT NEWTON, 10. MESSRS. BARTLETT & WEST, ARCHI- 
TECTS, DES MOINES, LO. 


MESSRS. 


MESSRS. ROTCH & TILDEN, » 


LEGAL NOTES AND CASES. 
Architect. —Authority to bind Owner for Extra Work hy Builder. 


Tue Supreme Court of Errors of Connecticut had under consid- 
eration in June, in Starkweather vs. Goodman, the question of the 
authority of a superintending architect to bind the owner of the 
building under construction for extra work done by the builder. 
S made a written contract to furnish all materials and do all the 
work necessary for the construction of a house for the defendant ac- 
cording to definite plans and specifications, and for a fixed sum. E, 
the architect who drew the plan, was by the contract made superin- 
tendent of construction, and all materials and work were to be ac- 
cepted by him. E ordered S to make certain changes in, and addi- 
tions to, the plan. It is not found that the defendant instructed E 
to make these changes, or that he had knowledge of them until com- 
peter S made them and thus increased the cost and value of the 

ouse. When completed the defendant took and has since retained 
ssession of it. ‘lhe plaintiff, as assignee of S, brought this action 
tor payment for the labor and materials thus ordered by E, and, hav- 
ing recovered judgment therefor in the City Court of Hartford, the 
defendant filed a motion for a new trial. 

Pardee, J., in the opinion, said: The contract sets forth the ex- 
tent of E’s agency for the defendant; he is only to see that the ma- 
terials and workmanship are in accordance with the specifications. 
There remained no opportunity to S to extend that power by infer- 
ence, and when he furnished materials for, or performed labor upon, 
the house in excess of the specifications upon the order of E, he as- 
sumed the risk of ratification by the defendant. Nor is the defend- 
ant estopped from insisting upon this contract limitation upon E by 
the fact that when the house was nearly completed he received in 
silence a statement of work and materials not specified in the written 
contract, which included some which he had not ordered; for these 
had been wrought into the building and were then beyond possibility 
of withdrawal by S, however stronyly the defendant might have pro 
tested against payment for them. It is very clear, therefore, that, 
as to these extras, S was not led into any action resulting in loss to 
him by the defendant’s failing to make the objection. But it is said 
that other extras were afterwards ordered by E and furnished by S, 
and that, whatever might be the effect of the defendant’s silence 
upon the extras already furnished, he ought to be regarded, by rea- 
son thereof, as authorizing the extras afterwards ordered. But it 
does not appear that S at that time suggested to him that there 
might be cher extras ordered by E, or that the matter was thought 
of by either of them. Besides, the question whether the defendant 
intended to influence the future action of S, or was guilty of such 
gross negligence that he could be chargeable with that intention, and 
the further question whether S was intluenced by his conduct, were 
both questions of fact and not of law, and it is impossible for us to 


find these facts when the court below has failed to do so. Judgment 
reversed. H. E. 
Contract. —Liability of Subscriber toa Building -Fund for his Sub- 


scription. 

In Carr vs. Bartlett, the Supreme Court of Maine, in July, decided 
that the subscriber to a building fund was liable for the amount of 
his subscription to his associates after the payment of subscriptions, 
though before such payment he could have withdrawn from the 
undertaking. In this case the building committee of a cheese fac- 
tory association sued the defendant for her subscription thereto. The 
factory was built within the limits specified in the agreement, which 
is set out in the opinion of the court. Peters, J.: The defendant, 
with others, signed an agreement of association containing the follow- 
ing clauses: “ We, the undersigned, residents of the town of Mont- 
ville and vicinity, hereby agree to enter into association for the pur- 
pose of erecting and operating acheese factory, . . . and we severally 
and individually bind ourselves, by these presents, on or before the 
first day of May, 1874, to pay our regularly appointed building com- 
mittee the several sums set opposite our names for the purpose of 
building and furnishing said factory. . . . The above not to be bind- 
ing unless the sum of $2,000 is subscribed.” ‘This undertaking, 
while it remained inchoate and incomplete, was not binding upon 
the defendant. It was without consideration. It was not a suflicient 
consideration that others joined in the same promise, relying upon 
her promise. Foxcroft Academy vs. Favor, 4 Maine, 382; Cottage 
Street M. EB. Church vs. Kendall, 121 Mass., 528. The latter case is 
the subject of an instructive note, citing and discussing a mass of 
authorities, in American Law Revister, September No., 1877. At 
this stage of the undertaking the defendant could have withdrawn 
from it, or she could continue a party until the same became a com- 

leted agreement and binding upon her. She took the latter course. 
Ihe subscription became completed. Her associates paid in their 
subscriptions, made purchases, and entered into contracts necessary 
for the consummation of the common enterprise. She is presumed 
to have assented to all that was done. Those facts furnished a suf- 
ficient consideration for the liability which by her subscription she 
assumed. The authorities are agreed upon this point, as the cases 
cited and those to be cited clearly show. It is denied that the plain- 
tiffs are competent parties to sue for the subscription. They are the 
regularly appointed building committee of the subscribers. They 
are themselves subscribers. In their name, for the benefit of the 
associates, they contracted for the erection of the factory. Under 
the agreement they are the payees or promisees by description, in 
whose names the subscriptions are collectable for the benefit of all 
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concerned. They are the association by representation. Therefore 
the objection is avvided that sometim:s is presented in this class of 
contracts, that the mutual promises of subscribers do not afford a 
consideration for a contract with a third person, for a want of privity 
between the subscribers and such person. Thompson vs. Page, 1 
Met., 565; Ives vs. Sterling, 6 Ib., 310; Fisher vs. Ellis, 3 Pick., 323; 
Watkins vs. Eames, 9 Cush., 537; Athol Music Hall vs. Carey, 116 
Mass., 471; Curry vs. Rogers, 21 N. H., 247. There can be no 
valid objection to a suit in the name of the plaintiffs for the benefit 
of themselves and associates. Judgment for plaintiffs. H. E. 


Landlord and Tenant. — Rent. — Use and Occupation. 


When premises have been occupied by the landlord’s permission, 
and there was not a distinct understanding that no rent should be 
paid, the law implies a promise to pay a reasonable rent for the 

remises. Cobb vs. Kidd, United States Circuit Court, S. D. of New 

ork, September, 1881. H. E. 


Cuntinuing Guaranty. — Closing Contract. — Notice. 


A guarantor under a continuing guaranty must have an early no- 
tice of the closing out of the transactions under the contract from 
the guarantee, or he will not be liable for any debt due by the prin- 
cipal. Singer Manufacturing Company vs. Littler. Supreme Court 
of Iowa, October, 18381. H. E. 


Lien of Attorney at Law on Funds of Client.—Associate Counsel. 


An attorney at law has a lien on the funds of his client for the 
fees of his associate counsel as well as for his own services. Jack- 
son vs. Clopton, Supreme Court of Alabama, June, 1881. H. E. 


Mortgages. — For Future Advances. — Judgments. 


A mortgage was executed to secure the mortgagee for iudorse- 
ments made or to be made for the mortgagor, or his firm, and it was 
duly recorded. Subsequent indorsements were made, but before 
some of them were executed, judgments had been recovered and en- 
tered against the mortgagor, and on the foreclosure and sale of the 
mortzaged premises the judgment creditors claimed priority over 
the mortgagee as to these subsequent indorsements. The court de 
cided in favor of the mortgagee, and said: Mortgages to secure 
future advances are valid, and the judgments are not entitled to any 
preference over the mortgage as to indorsements made after the 
judgments were docketed; the record of such mortgage is notice to 
subsequent purchasers and incumbrancers, and puts them on in- 
quiry. Acherman vs. Hansicker, New York Court of Appeals, April 
19, 1881. H. E. 


QUICKSAND IN EXCAVATION.! 


THE various text-books are silent in regard to the economic man- 
avement of this, one of the most troublesome materials that an 
enzineer is called upon to deal with. Those who have encountered 
it would have been greatly aided by the experience, now only con- 
tained in private note-books or the recollections of the profession. 

With this in view, the writer offers to the Society some memoranda 
and a description of the methods used several years since, in the 
excavation and removal of a large body of quicksand, prefacing that 
two energetic and experienced contractors successively failed in 
their attempts by the ordinary methods used for removing earth ex- 
cavation. As these failures had given the place a bad name among 
contractors, and no one was found willing, except at excessive prices, 
to undertake the work, the writer, then in charge, urged and ob- 
tained from the State authorities of New York the power to conduct 
it personally. Omitting mention of minor difficulties only the prin- 
cipal ones will be here considered. . 

A mass of quicksand occurred in a cutting on the State works of 
New York, of about thirteen hundred feet in length, and averaging 
about thirty feet in depth, amounting in the aggregate to one hun- 
dred thousand cubic vards — although a portion of the cutting was 
what is known as cemented clay and gravel (sometimes called hard- 
pan), occurring in layers or strata at different elevations, the re- 
mainder being ordinary earth excavation. About forty thousand 
cubic yards had been removed by the contractor, or was other than 
quicksand, leaving sixty shousand: cubic yards of the latter material. 
No change of location was admissible. The contractors’ methods 
hud been to work off as much material as possible at the ends and 
top of the cutting, using heavy plows, especially constructed, requir- 
ing in some cases eight to ten horses in order to break it up for the 
shovel. Some attention had also been paid to drainage. A breast 
and falls had been attempted at one end, in the usual manner for 
ordinary earth, but the material remained quicksand, despite some 
attempts to reduce it toa less expensive condition. It was no in- 
frequent occurrence to see laborers, animals, contractor and engin- 
eers stuck fast in the mud together — some of them extracted with 
no little difficulty — and a visitor to this section always brought 
away with him distinguishing marks of his trip. When the execu- 
tion of the work passed into the hands of the engineer, the key-note 
was considered to be a most thorough and complete system of drain- 
age, as nearly all of the difficulties met with were directly traceable 
to the excessive amount of water which this peculiar material is 
capable of retaining, and drawing to itself through capillary attrac- 
tion or other natural laws, and which it very reluctantly parts with. 

Although its name conveys the idea of a mass of sand surcharged 





1 Read before the American Society of Civil Engineers, May 18, 1881, by Mr. 
Charles L. McAlpine, Member of the society. 


with water until it becomes “quick,” or susceptible of easy move- 
ment or agitation, sugzesting actual life, yet engineers know only 
too well that this is not the most troublesome member of the family. 
The one that causes the most trouble, and is here treated of, is an 
argillaceous material containing no silex or grit, comminutes com- 
pletely, and is usually leaden in color in its natural state, and nearly 
white when thoroughly deprived of water. So free is it from sand 
that it can be used with good effect in polishing or cleaning silver 
and the softer metals. The work was therefore eommenced by driv- 
ing a cutting into the middle of the quicksand and at right angles to 
the canal prism, with a grade below canal bottom, and amply bclow 
the level necessary for good and rapid drainage. ‘The comparative 
magnitude of this drainage cutting, amounting to nine thousand 
cubic yards, to be made at their own cost, had deterred the con- 
tractors from attempting it. To this main drain other large ones were 
conducted, over the surface of the cutting intended for the prism. 
The top width of the prism cutting was about one hundred and 
fifty feet. Connecting with these large drains were innumerable 
smaller ones, made to reach all parts of the surface of the quick- 
sand. Such drainage as could be effected from each end of the 
cutting was also availed of. The construction and maintenance of 
these ditches in first-rate effective order was in reality the kev to 
the success of the plan, but with continued practice it was remark- 
able how efficient the workmen became in this troublesome part of 
the work. By an occasional judicious use of the plow or scraper, 
but mainly, however, with spades and shovels, providing planks for 
the men to stand on while at work, and the selection of intelligent 
workmen, the cost and time required were soon much reduced. As 
far as possible, all travelling over the surface while being thus ditched 
was prevented, as it agitated the material, and caused it to retain 
the water more obstinately. 

After a night’s quiet rest, and the great withdrawal of water 
through the ditches, the surface was in good condition for excavatin 
and the material, in the words of the workmen, would then “ shove 
like ashes.” As far as possible, plank roads were laid for the carts, 
and by frequently shifting from one place to another, the parts to be 
worked were given sufficient time to drain, and they had also been 
given the undisturbed rest which this material requires. 

Care should always be had to withdraw the men and teams at 
once from any place which indicates that it is again becoming 
“quick,” from the disturbing effect of repeated travelling over its 
surface. Nothing is gained by working longer, when this important 

uestion of rest is involved. It is better to stop work for the day, 
it no other use for the force can be provided. certain period of 
rest is as essential as the drainage itself. The contractor alluded to 
claimed justly that his morning hours were the most profitable. 

A lump of this quicksand, apparently dry, may very often be made 
“quick” by a little agitation alone. Hard and apparently dry 
lumps will often become wet and pasty on their way to the dumping 
ground, so much so as to require additional labor to remove them 
from the carts. The benefits of drainage, therefore, do not end until 
the material is finally disposed of. It is useless to attempt excava- 
tion and hauling in wet weather, and a little time even is required 
after a storm, for the drains to reduce it to proper working condi- 
tions. A close observance of the color is a very good guide as to 
the times for excavating it to the best advantage. 

When at its best for easy and continuous shoveling, both in the 
case in point, and as observed elsewhere, its color was of a very light 
grayish tint. When becoming disturbed by the agitation of con- 
tinued travel and working it gradually deepened in color — and this 
became so well understood, that an ordinary workman was aware 


when it was prudent to change to another locality, and leave it to 


its required rest. In its natural state in place, and before being dis- 
turbed by the workmen or drainage operations, the quicksand at a 
few inches below its surface was compact, and ofcral considerable 
resistance to the penetration of spades or other working tools, and 
had a putty-like consistence. It was free from sand or grit, and 
constituted the true engineers’ quicksand, so-called, or mis-called 
where no sand enters into its composition. __ 

The first discouraging weeks at the ditch-work were much im- 
proved upon by the remarkable increase in skill, and faithfulness, 
and efficiency of the men selected for this important part of the 
plan.2. The strong flow of water through the main ditch, with its 
collections from the minor ones, and through the ditches from each 
end of the cutting, indicated the success of the drainage operations. 

The cost of excavating the quicksand at this place (exclusive of 
the expense of hauling beyond a moderate distance), under the cir- 
cumstances related, was about nineteen cents per cubic yard, but to 
this must be added three and one-half cents for the cost of the 





2One of the most discouraging and troublesome features in the method de- 
tailed is the apathy and inditference of the ordinary workman employed in keep- 
ing the ditches chen and in good effective condition for drainage. ‘The ditching 
is disagreeable, dirty and uncomfortable work, and thero is a constant disposition 
to shirk it. The ditches are constantly filling up, sloughing in from the sides 
and swelling up from the bottom, and the water keeps the material ina sticky, 
pasty condition, exceedingly troublesome to handle or to remove from the shovel. 
The foreman often sympathizes and listens to the complaints of the men, and 
the usual ‘ practical-man’’ argument comes to the front. ‘The imme ijiate conse- 
quences of neglecting the minor ditches has little apparent force with the ‘ prac- 
tical’? man. Moral suasion, deepening occasionally into some severity, and much 
puna supervision will probably always be necessary to success. In the case 
n point [ was probably fortuna’e in the selection of the men for this work, and 
as stated, a few weeks showed a vast improvement in their efficiency: but it is 
well not to be discouraged when the very best efforts failin accomplishing all 
that the mauager is striving for. 
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eat drain or cutting mentioned, and about four and one-half cents 
for the labor of constructing and keeping the sub-ditches and small 
drains throughout the cutting in good and effective condition. This 
may be compared with the price at which an energetic contractor, by 
the common method, could not do the work at forty cents per cubic 

ard. The saving in cost to the State was about eight thousand 
dollars, by the adoption of the plan which has been detailed in this 
paper, besides a saving of one-half in the time required to execute 
the work. Portions of the quicksand excavation were so success- 
fully treated, that at the present rates of labor they would not have 
cost above fourteen cents per cubic yard. And it should be stated 
that if the operations here detailed had been in use from the first, so 
as to include the whole body of the quicksand, the rate per cubic 
yard here given would have been considerably reduced. 

The difference may be contrasted in time, cost and' comfort, be- 

tween excavating quicksand in its original condition when in place, 
by the ordinary methods in use for other materials, with that to 
which it is reduced by thorough drainage and careful management ; 
or the difference between a man shoveling five or six cubic yards 
per day or about twenty in the same time. 
' This material which may have given so much trouble, first, to 
place it into the carts, next to haul it over its quaking surface, then 
to remove it from the carts, will, when finally disposed of on the em- 
bankment and exposed to the drying influences of complete drainage 
and sunshine, become so comminuted as to be carried off in clouds by 
the wind. In this state it is at the other extreme, and would be too 
oy for convenient shoveling. 

n the opinion of the writer, hardly any case of quicksand excava- 
tion of any considerable amount could occur where it would not be 
profitable to first remove the water, even where natural drainage 
cannot be resorted to. The cost of pumping machinery of the power 
needed, worked either by hand, horse or steam, would soon pay for 
itself and work a magical change in the material. Even when the 
cost of machinery appears to add heavily to the expense of removal, 
yet the time saved, the comfort in doing the work, the saving in 
wear and tear, the greater ease in obtaining workmen, will be found 
profitable and far more satisfactory in all results. | 

On several of the works on which the writer was engaged, where 
the contractors paid but little attention to thorough drainage, the 
earth on each side settled to an extraordinary extent, laterally into 
the cuttings, for great distances on each side, occasioned by the 
slipping and flowing of substrata of quicksand in a semi-fluid state, 
weighted, as it was, by heavy superincumbent masses, so that several 
times the amount originally contained within the prism-lines had to 
be excavated and removed. 

On one of our trunk lines of railway the grade was raised three 
times before the track could be laid, and the settlement of the sur- 
face on each side had then produced considerable damage to ad- 
jacent property. 

It is well known that when most of the water is removed from 
quicksand it will bear quite a steep slope, as compared to the same 
material surcharged with water. 

In these remarks the endeavor is made to separate the costs, ex- 
penses and method of excavating quicksand from that of other 
materials. 

No small difficulty was occasioned, in the execution of the work, 
by encountering layers and strata of cemented or indurated clay and 
gravel, which interfered greatly with the plans for removing the 
quicksand. These strata were not of sufficient thickness to make 
blasting profitable, offering much opposition to drilling, the pebbles 
being hard and apt to turn so as to continually present new surfaces 
to the drill, and they could not be passed until pulverization was to 
rome extent or even completely effected. The continued blows of a 
es were slow in their effect, and the same was true of the heaviest 

ammer that a strong man could wield, or crows that two men could 
lift. I think power drills and a light, easily portable piling machine 
could have been used with good effect, drilling a line of holes a 
little distance back from the edge to produce a favorable line of 
fracture, and subjecting the portion so cut off to heavier blows than 
could be effected by hand, first removing a portion of the supporting 
material from underneath this hard material. The cost of removing 
the cemented clay and gravel ran sometimes as high as one dollar 
and eleven cents per cubic yard. 

Some other local questions such as long haulage, etc., have been 
eliminated as only embarrassing the subject under consideration. 

The price of labor at the time was one and a half dollars per day 
for laborers, and four dollars for two carts and a driver. 

A quicksand case, bearing an affinity to the subject here treated 
of, was under grave consideration by the Canal Board, of the State 
of New York some years ago, and similar questions have arisen a 
number of times since. It is desirable that the practice and decision 
of engineers should be rendered uniform, and the most effective 
method seems to be to place it before the Society for its considera- 
tion and action. : 

A heavy cutting on the State works of New York was composed 
of clay, sand, gravel, indurated clay and gravel, boulders and quick- 
sand, the yreater portion of which was of the latter material. The 
excavations were made by teams and rail-cars. Ditches,— made and 
maintained at the contractor’s cost, — were used to a considerable 
extent. Some of the layers of quicksand, lying at greater elevations, 
were more easily drained than the lower portions, and when this 
was effected its excavation and removal was comparatively easy. 


The question in dispute was, whether it should, after drainage, be 
any longer considered as quicksand and paid for by the State as 
such, at a greater price than for common earth. The length of the 
cutting was about one thousand yards, and the deepest cutting 
seventy-six feet. ‘The excavations were made from each end and at 
the centre. ‘The upper layer was well drained; the next below less 
so, but yet to a considerable extent; and the lower layer was much 
improved by ditching. The upper layer was excavated at no greater 
cost than the adjacent clay; the second layer, less thoroughly 
drained, retained its character of quicksand and cost more to exca- 
vate, and when placed in the cars it became a quivering and sticky 
mass before arriving atthe dumping ground. The contractors re- 
ceived no payment for draining the section, and all drainage by 
ditches or otherwise was at their own cost. They had three classi- 
fications for earth excavation, namely, cemented clay and eer 
quicksand, ‘‘and all other excavation.” The question mention 
was so gravely entertained that it was considered necessary to obtain 
the opinions of several engineers, whose practice enabled them to 
express an opinion on the subject. One stated that the real ques- 
tion was, “‘what was the material before a portion of it, namely, the 
water, was removed? If quicksand at the time of commencing the 
work, the payment of the quicksand price cannot be avoided.” 

Another said, “assuming the material to have been quicksand 
when the work was commenced, no methods adopted by the con- 
tractors at their own cost, by which it was more easily excavated 
than was anticipated, can affect his claim to the price for quicksand. 
Such claim on his part is, therefore, consistent with justice as it is 
with usage.” 

Another thought that the contractor should not suffer for the re- 
sults of his own sagacity, and that the cost of drainage should be 
considered in the same light as that for pumps or engines used for 
the same purpose. 

Another engineer said, that much depended upon the explanations 
given by the engineers in charge at the time the contract was let, 
and upon the uniform practice on the work upon which the case oc- 
curred, and that the opinion of an engineer should be taken with 
much caution and due allowance for the circumstances. The result 
was that the contractor, after several years, settled witb the State, 
no quicksand price being allowed on the upper strata nor upon a 
portion of the strata next below. 

It would seem to the writer, as it may to others, that no grave 

uestion of this kind should arise in regard to the classification of 
this material, and that it should matter but little to the State, Com- 
pany, or others, who have contracted to have work done, in what 
manner it is performed (so that it is done in a workmanlike and 
reasonably speedy manner), and if those executing it chvose to first 
separate its component parts and remove them separately at their 
own cost, the object being accomplished, there are no grounds for 
refusing payment. 

Yet that there are now and have been such questions raised, one 
of the proofs is the case cited. 

It has been said, that as the contractors worked the cutting from 
the two ends much of the water would, by its own gravity, separate 
itself from the upper layer of the material without trouble or ex- 
pense to the contractors, and that he should not claim an advantage 
which was the result of natural laws. 

The opposition made to the payment of the quicksand price, and 
the trial of the case by a responsible body like the Canal Board, 
accustumed to the consideration and trial of many cases relating 
to the execution of engineering works, as well as the diverse opin- 
ions of some of the profession, renders an engineer’s decision a 
matter of grave importance not only to the contractor and the com- 

any, but to the engineer whose fiat so often decides the case, and 
ias led to the foregoing statements and opinions, in the hope of 
eliciting such expressions of the views of the members, as may be 
of valuable aid in the decision of future cases, and the avoidance of 
injustice or costly disputes between companies and their contractors. 
ngineers will no doubt call to wind their own experience with 
conscientious members of Boards of Directors, whose minds become 
troubled when they see this formidable material reduced to the sim- 
lest conditions fur excavation, and that their contractor is removing 
it with comparative ease, and that it is then very hard at times for 
the engineer to retain the directors’ confidence, that his classification 
at an increased price is proper and right. 

It need hardly be mentioned that the expressed views of skilled 
engincers, such as it is hoped the discussions may bring out, would 
have great weight in the decision of these troublesome cases. : 

This paper has been entitled “ Quicksand in Excavation,” and it 
has been confined to the consideration of that branch of the general 
subject, namely, the proper management of this troublesome and un- 
certain matcrial when it occurs in cuttings for railways, canals and 
other work not requiring the removal of much, if any, of it below 
the grade line. 

But there are other descriptions of work where quicksand is en- 
countered which may require much skill and care to safely provide 
for: as in the foundations of important and heavy structures; 10 
pipe lines in cities; under massive buildings; under dams for re 
taining water, etc. Valuable data in revard to such cases are con- 
tained in the memoranda of most engineers, and if the interest felt 
in the subject by this Society is indicated, it would no doubt draw 
out much information covering wider ground than the writer has 
thought it best to occupy in a first paper on this subject. 
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The description of special cases, the nature of the difficulties and 
the methods of overcoming them, would be of great future use to 
the profession, more particularly as authors have greatly overlooked 
or omitted these important questions. Engineering text-bouks give 
much -information about other materials likely to occur in construc- 
tion work; but this, one of the most troublesome and costly, has 
been strangely neglected. ; 

Possibly it will be of service in this discussion to consider the ori- 
gin of quicksands, and the peculiarity of their physical qualities 
upon which their characteristics depend. It may be assumed gen- 
erally that the special mobility of such sands depends upon the 
presence of water filling the interstices of the mass. The mass 
yields to pressure in conformity to the laws of liquids or semi-fluids, 
varying with the degree of quickness. The degree of quickness de- 
pends upon, first, the gravity of the sand; second, upon the smooth- 
ness of the surface of the particular grains of sand; and third, upon 
the abundance of the water present with it. 

Sand is a product of the action of wind or water on fragments of 
stone, by which, through the grinding away of the rough surfaces of 
the grains, they become smooth and polished. If transported under 
proper conditions the grains are assorted and deposited according to 
size and weight, and so accumulate in large quantities, having grains 
with nearly uniform dimensions throughout the bed. Under some 
influences such beds may be percolated by currents of water sat- 
urated with lime or silica, which will be deposited on the grains of 
sand, roughening their surfaces, and when the process is long con- 
tinued binding them into beds of sandstone. When water, free from 
such impurities, flows through the beds of sand they will continue as 
such, and when made from quartz, if the grains are very smooth 
surfaced, and water present, abundant enough to thoroughly fill the 
interstices, such sands will yield to pressure and be quicksands. In 
the absence of free water the friction of the grains of sand against 
each other will usually prevent the quickness. Obviously, the treat- 
ment will be to get rid of the water by ditching, sinking pipes and 
pumping it out, or cutting off its inflow. 

The important question seems to be how to get water out of beds 
of quicksands, for when that is done, they will, in most cases, cease 
to be such, and will be tractable. ; 

I venture to call attention to the possibility, in case of foundations, 
of injecting cement or cement-forming material into the bed of 
quicksand, or into seams of it when not easily controlled otherwise, 
converting it thus into sandstone by a quick method, very much as is 
done naturally by slow processes. 


HOLLOW WALLS IN BUILDINGS. 


A 8ALUBRIOUS and comfortable atmosphere in winter is best at- 

tained when houses are so constructed that they can be heated with 
the least possible amount of artificial heat. 
« I will premise that every building that is to be kept cool in sum- 
mer and warm in winter should be provided with double windows. 
This is of the utmost importance. No building can be made thor- 
oughly comfortable without these important appendages. The next 
great desideratum is fo so construct walls as to prevent so far as 
possible the convection of heat through them. To this end it is essen- 
tial that we use such material as has the least conducting power; 
hence the importance of our understanding the relative conductivity 
of the different materials used. Nearly all first-class buildings have 
their walls of stone, brick and mortar. The cheaper buildings, such 
as dwellings of a moderately expensive kind, are usually built of 
wood, and there is perhaps no class of buildings in which we live in 
the construction of which there is a necessity for so thorough a 
knowledge of how to build as in this class of houses. 

The relative conducting power of the different building materials 
is as follows: — 
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Wood, therefore, is the best material named; but woollen felt is 
now much used in place of wood, and is probably better for many 
purposes. 

Various considerations, however, may govern our choice and 
necessitate the use of stone or brick. When this is the case, it is an 
excellent method to fur the walls inside with ordinary furring strips, 
then sheathe or cover them with this woollen felt, and against the 
face of each furring, and over the felt, fur again for lath and _plas- 
ter. This is an interposition of what we have shown to be a com- 
paratively good non-conductor, and with an air-chamber on each 
ricle of it, between the brick and the wood on the one hand and the 
lath and plaster on the other, it is perhaps the best method of pre- 
venting convection of heat through walls. Hollow brick walls are 
sometimes resorted to, but if the two sections of the walls are so 
pas separated as to entirely break the continuity of the 
brick the walls are weakened. It is a popular error that a wide 
space or air-chamber in a hollow wall is better than a narrow one. 
This error is founded entirely on a misconception of what heat is, 
and how it travels through space. 

For the purpose of making our demonstrations as clear as prac- 
ticable, we will assume that the material of our building is chiefly 
wood, and that it is desirable to prevent the convection of heat as 
much as possible. For the illustration of a principle and without 





reference to stability of construction, we will suppose our wall to be 
made of a series of close board partitions set a little distance ee 
to produce chambers for “dead air.” We shall endeavor to show 
that these chambers will be equally efficient as non-conductors 
whether they be one or ten inches in width, and for convenience of 
reference we will number the partitions separating these chambers 


‘one, two, three, etc. 


A beam of rays from the sun is simply a collection of ethereal 
waves flying through space with a velocity that far outstrips the 
lightning, and so long as these waves are allowed to continue on in 
their journey uninterrupted, there is no more heat in them than in 
the icy regions at the poles, but when they impinge on our bodies, 
through the medium of out nerves and brain, they produce the sen- 
sation of heat. If they impinge on the retina of the eye, they pro- 
duce the sensation of light. 

Now, we will suppose that a beam of these rays, or ether waves, 
shall impinge on the exterior of our imaginary house, with its board 
walls and air-chambers. If it strikes the outside board, or partition 
number one, in a direction perpendicular to the plane of the board, 
a much greater portion of the beam will be absorbed and transmitted 
than if it impinge upon the board obliquely, but in either case a 
portion of the beam, depending on its angle of incidence, will be 
absorbed and transmitted in accordance with tbe laws of convection, 
and the remainder will be reflected back into space, or to the sur- 
rounding objects, in accordance with the laws of retlection. 

When this beam has impinged upon the surface of this partition 
number one, that portion of the beam that is absorbed enters among 
the molecules of the wood, and sets them in active motion, one 
against another, and now, for the first time, our rays become heat. 
Before they impinge on the wood they are simply motion —a wave 
in the ether, similar to a wave on the surface of water, and these 
waves that are reflected off continue as motion, and are only changed 
into heat when they find a lodgement in some material substance. 

We have now advarced to that point in our demonstration where 
we have our ethereal waves absorbed in the first surface of the first 
partition from which it is transmitted from molecule to molecule 
until the heat has found its way through to the second surface of 
board number one, and this transmission is technically called con- 
vection. Atthis second surface the heat is again changed into ethe- 
real motion, and, again taking the form of a wave, it jumps across 
the intervening space to the first surface of the second partition. I 
have said that the distance across this air-space makes no sensible 
difference in regard to the transmission of heat, and for this reason, 
that it travels through its medium, the ether, at the rate of nearly 
190,000 miles per second; hence, practically, the difference of a few 
inches, or feet even, is unimportant. 

We take our beam where we left it at the first surface of the sec- 
ond partition, but we find only part of it, — for a considerable portion 
was reflected back from the first surface of the first partition and 
lost. It is, however, sufficient for our present purpose to know that 
it has not entered the building. 

Our beam, or what is left of it, has been absorbed and again 
changed to molecular motion — that is to say heat, and another part 
of if reflected back to the first partition, where it is again reflected 
in part, and the remainder is absorbed, and transmitted by convec- 
tion to the first surface of the first board, and sent back into space 
as ether waves. That portion which has been absorbed by partition 
number two will be transmitted through this partition by convection, 
as through the first partition, and so this process goes on from parti- 
tion to partition, until, if there be enough of them, the whole bean 
will be turned back and dissipated, and no sensible amount of heat 
will get into the building. 

If walls of brick, stone, iron, or other material are used that have 
& greater power for absorbing these waves and converting them into 
heat, a smaller portion of the waves will be reflected back each time, 
and a proportionately greater number of compartment partitions 
will be required. 

It has been claimed that the wider air-chamber is preferable to 
the narrower one, for the reason that the ray of heat emerging from 
a given point diverges, and that its intensity at the next surface on 
which it falls is inversely as the square of the distance. We admit 
the correctness of this principle, but we should not overlook the fact 
that the entire second surface of our partition, instead of giving off 
heat-waves at a single point, is emitting them at every point on its 
surface, and each and all of these diverging rays are crossing and 
overlapping each other, so that in fact the same amount of heat that 
leaves the first reaches the second partition, diminished only by a 
small absorption of these rays by the vapor in the air-chamber, 
which is quite too small to be considered in the general result. 

The advantages to be derived from a thorough understanding and 
a skilful application of these principles in the construction of com- 
partment-walls by which to prevent the transmission of heat through 


them, is very great. 
G. P. RANDALL, Architect. 





PLASTER-WORK. 


THe subject of decorative plastering has recently taxed the 
knowledge of architects, and details of the methods used by the old 
plasterers are eagerly sought after. It is, however, not a difficult 
matter. The methods of making “coarse stuff” and “ fine stuff,’ 
‘“‘gauge stuff,” the selenitic cement mortar, Keene’s and Parian 
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cements, rough-casting, and other processes are well known, and the 
modern plasterer can probably turn out as good plaster-work if he 
likes as the old plasterer in the days of the Stuarts. Under the 
modern contract-system, the plasterer has become a vastly different 
artificer to the workman who executed the panel and enriched ceil- 
ings of the Elizabethan and Stuart periods. He is now seldom an 
artist, though he can model any amount of enrichments of the stock 
patterns. ‘he history of the trade is one intimately related with 
the progress of art in this country for the last three hundred years. 
Not to speak of the ancient Romans, who were noted for their mor- 
tar and plaster incrustations, the medieval architects never had that 
distaste for plastering their interiors which some have imagined. 
Every one who has carefully examined any of the old monastic 
buildings and churches will have found abundant evidence to the 
contrary. A close examination of the walls will disclose fragments 
of plaster in either thin or thick coats, and the rubble walls of many 
of our ruined abbeys have pieces still adhering to the stone-work, 
often colored. One writer alludes to a thin layer of plaster at Little 
Braxted Church, Essex, a building of Transitional Norman charac- 
ter, on the rubble walls; and Mr. Buckler, in his “Churches of Es- 
sex,” mentions some plastered brick windows. Many of the groined 
vaults of the old abbeys, as at Netley, were plastered, and the cathe- 
dral of Rochester shows plastering between the wooden ribs. We 
are tempted to mention examples of medigval plastering, but we 
pass on to notice the parget-work of the sixteenth and following cen- 
turies, which has lately found imitators. 

This kind of plastering was used externally, and instances of it 
occur in Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk, Sussex, Hampshire, and other 
counties where timbered houses are found. Ornamental parget- 
work was generally employed between the studs of timber houses in 
the Tudor and Stuart times. The ornament was often of figures 
and foliage raised or in relief, as we find in some old buildings at 
Ipswich, Maidstone, etc., and more frequently of patterns incised or 
sunk in the plaster, such as may be seen in a few old houses in New- 
ark, Shrewsbury, Coventry, and in many places in Essex. We 
have found little information respecting the composition of such 
plaster-work ; but there is no doubt that the devices were either cut, 
modelled, or impressed upon the plaster when wet. The modus 
operandi was doubtless the following: A board of the size of the 
panel or ornament was obtained, in which were stuck pins in the 
shape of the device, and this was pressed on the wet plaster, and 
completed by hand. 

Many of these timbered houses are filled in with rough-cast, a 
plaster in which sharp stones are mixed, or these are thrown forcibly 
from a trowel against the wet plaster. We find on many of the old 
minor-houses dating from Tudor times, “rouzh-cast,” and this 
appears to have been made of lime, hair, and coarse sand, with 
small pebbles intermixed. Glass and brick fragments are often 
found in lieu of the pebbles. This kind of plaster was very dur- 
able, and has lasted to our day in tolerable preservation. Man 
recent attempts have be2n made to imitate the rough-cast panel- 
work of the period to which we have been referring, though we 
question if the modern work will stand so long. Rye-straw has 
been found in specimens of old plastering, and there is no doubt 
fibre of some kind was mixed in it. 

The ceilings of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and cighteenth centu- 
ries have long been the theme of admiration, and in spite of our 
papier maché and carton pierre, few modern ceilings equal those of 
earlier date. The Italian designs, introduced in the Stuart period, 
no doubt brought with them Italian stuccoists who were equal to the 
occasion. The Adams, Chambers, and Wyatt led the way for the 
light, tasteful relicf-ceilings we have lately been reproducing in our 
buildings, and the acme of ceiling~lecoration appears to have been 
reached by these later artists. It must not be overlooked that these 
examples were worked chietly by hand. Casting in plaster-moulds 
followed, and a revolution quickly set in. Casts of original orna- 
ments and figures superseded hand-carving, and plastering became a 
mere mechanical art. Even in this art of casting in plaster changes 
have crept in which have deteriorated the quality of the enrich- 
ments. The “jelly mould,” as every plasterer knows, does not pro- 
duce such sharp relief as plaster or lead moulds did, which were in 
several portions, though we have seen many ceilings executed in 
carton pierre which, for sharpness and relief, equal hand-work. The 
worst of stamped and moulded work is that a spiritless kind of repe- 
tition is apt to be followed, and we find very many of the newly-built 
houses with parquet-work overdone with commonplace devices. It 
is perhaps to be regretted our architects do not follow the plaster- 
work found in Italy and Spain, and Mr. Street, writing on the sub- 
ject in his “Gothic Architecture in Spain,” alludes to the tracery 
patterns of Late Gothic, which are repeated to produce a diaper in 
the Alcazar at Segovia, and other buildings. All the Moorish deco- 
rative work was executed in plaster of fine quality, but cut and 
carved, so there is, as the same authority remarks, endless variety. 
We have another kind of decorative plaster. “ scraffito,” an instance 
of which will be seen in the panneling at the National School for 
Music, near the Albert Hall, at South Kensington ; but we are in- 
clined to think the experiment will not be soon followed. This kind 
of incised ornament is exceedingly obtrusive, and we are disposed to 
prefer the less decided relief of the plaster itself to such glaring 

anel treatment. The subject is one intimately bound up with the 
uture of cement concrete. — The Building News. 


BALLOON FRAMES. 
MINNEAPOLIS, December 10, 1881. 
To THE EpITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 
Dear Sirs,—In the note upon * Balloon Frames,” published in 
our issue of December 3, the last clause, part “ three-inch 
arding and two-inch dimensions,” should read as follows: ‘ Inch 
boarding and two-inch dimensions.” Freperic G. Corser. 
THE ATLANTA EXHIBITION. 
Boston, December 27, 1881. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, — In response to vour request to vive you a statement 
of any points of interest to architects in connection with the Atlanta 
Exposition, now about to close, I beg you to write to Col. J. B. Kilk- 
brew, of Tennessee, who had charge of the railway annex, for a 
description of the timber and building stores. There were, I be - 
lieve, one hundred and sixty-five varieties of wood exhibited by one 
railway corporation from their line, and many examples of stone, 
especially of marble, attracted my attention. 

I beg to call your especial attention, however, to the main exhibi- 
tion-building, of which I have not an exact picture, but which was 
constructed substantially according to plans sent from here. ‘The 
principal change was in the monitor or lantern upon the roof, which 
was constructed lengthway, instead of crossway —a cheaper plan, 
but not so cood for light. 

The problem was to plan a building which could be enlarged or 
extended indefinitely, if the applications for floor-space happened to 
exceed the proposed size of the building. I enclose copies of the 
original plan, which was enlarged before operations were begun to a 
structure 90’ x 750’ one way, and 90’ x 500’ the other; the centre 
100’ x 100’ being two stories in height. You will observe that all the 
parts of the wings or arms are interchangeable. The contract price 
of this building was $415,000. It was 108 «days from the time the 
ground was broken until the day on which the exhibition was 
opened; in about 20 days more all the shafting was in operation. 

Several additional buildings were built; one large one completed 
in three weeks from the time the timber was cut. Some of these 
were separate, but the director-ceneral told me that the result of his 
experience would be to unite all parts of any exhibition under one 
roof, which could be done upon level ground to an indefinite number 
of acres. 

It should be observed that the building is amply strong for any 
kind of textile machinery. It can be used where it is, a suitable top 
floor being laid, or it can be taken apart without injury to any of the 
material except the outside covering of the roof,! and put up again 
in sections. 

Such a building is not of course imposing. but may be made very 
picturesque by the skilful use of color, and I think it would be the 
unanimous testimony of all exhibitors that it gives the greatest avail- 
able space, the best light, and the utmost convenience possible. 

In these days of corporate enterprise it might be expedient for a 
company to own an exhibition-building of moderate size, to be moved 
from place to place as occasion might require. E. A. 


PROTECTION OF BOSTON THEATRES. 
Boston, January 3, 1882. 
To -THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — ; 
Dear Sirs, — Mr. Damrell, Inspector of Buildings, has required 
perforated pipes, as described on page 309 as used at Rouen, in all 
our Boston theatres, with unlocked valve near gas-table: they have 
been in for two years at least. A. C. WALWORTH. 


THE LENGTH OF A POST. 
NEw BEDFORD, MAs8s., January 2, 1882. 
To THE EpITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, — Can you tell me what constitutes the length of a post 
to a building: whether from bottom of sill to top of plate, or top of 
sill to top of plate, or top of sill to under side of plate? Please re- 
ply soon, and oblige,  K. 

[The lenzth of poste is a most uncertain quantity, and we have alwars 
expressly noted in specifications that it should be taken to mean the height 
from top of sill to under side of plate, which seems the only rational inter- 
pretation, but it is certainly common, and perhaps most usual, to apply the 
expression as indicating the whole height of the frame, from the stone-work 
to the top of the plate. —Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 


A BOOK OF DESIGNS. 
CLEVELAND, O., Decomber 19, 1881. 
To THE Epitors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Dear Sirs, — I am desirous of buying a work on Architecture, 
and Mr. Forney, of the R. R. Gazette, has advised me to write to 
you. Tam arailroad civil engineer, and want a book, not too elab- 
orate, with good practical suggestions, which would help me form 
correct tastes, and at the same time give me useful hints in desigo- 
ing buildings that one in my profession is constantly called upon to 
build, such as frame and brick dwellings, station-houses, etc. 

Yours, etc. Aua. MorpDeECaAl. 

(Modern Architectural Designs and Details, published by Wm. T. Com- 


stock, 194 Broadway, New York, is perbaps the best book for such purposes. 
—Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. } 





‘If painted duck is used, even this loss need not occur. 


JANUARY 7, 1882.] 
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STORAGE OF WATER. 


To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

PERHAPS some one can state how much storage for water is re- 
quired for an ordinary twelve or fourteen room country dwelling- 
house where there are no water-works. Supposing, for instance, 
that such a house has 5,000 square feet of roof surface, and that 
the annual rain fall is 3 feet; this, of course, would make 15,000 cubic 
feet of water, and the question is, what number and size of cisterns 
should be made to store this water, allowing for waste and vA - 


[Mucn depends upon the climate. In some localities showers are frequent 
in summer, and a emall tank will be kept constantly well filled; while in 
others not far off, but subject to different wind-currents, the same amount 
of rain may fall, but ina few heavy storms, which would cause a small tank 
to overflow, and perhaps leave it empty before another opportunity for fill- 
ing it occurred. According to our experience, the practice varies from two 
thousand gallons of storage capacity for cisterns for the very smallest houses 
to ten or twelve thousand for larger ones. Where plumbing is introduced in 
the house, the size of the cistern must be much more than doubled. The 
safest way is to estimate for storing half the annual rainfall at once. The 
capacity of circular cisterns is estimated by multiplving the square of half 
the diameter in feet, by 3, and this product by the depth in feet, which will 
give the contents in cubic feet. Seven and one-half times this will be the 
capacity in gallons. Usually asingle large cistern is more economical to 
build Tl two smaller ones of equivalent volume, — Eps. AMERICAN AR- 
CHITECT. 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


A New Ecectric Rattway NEAR Ber.tin.—Dr. Siemens has finished 
a second electric railway near Berlin. The new line, connecting Char- 
lottenburg with Spandau, was recently subjected to a trial which es- 
tablished its success. The distance was accomplished in remarkably 
short time, and without the least interruption. 





REVIVAL OF FrREsco-PaIntinG. —A revival of fresco-painting for the 
external decoration of private houses is taking place in South Germany. 
Meanwhile, the older historic frescoes at Munich, in the Hofgarten ar- 
cades and on the new Pinakothek, have fallen into hopeless decay. 
Those on the Isarthor, by Bernard von Nahers, representing the entry 
of the Emperor Ludwig into Munich after the battle of Mihldorf, 
though sadly damaged by “restoration” some years ago, have been 
recently subjected to a process of preservation, the invention of a local 
chemist, which promises to render permanent their present condition, 
The peculiarity of this process of preservation is that it allows the 
frescoes to be cleaned by washing. — Exchange. 





AGE oF THE MississipP1 Detta. — The Philadelphia Telegraph states 
that an examination of the delta of the Mississippi shows that, for a 
distance of about 300 miles of this deposit, there are buried forests of 
large trees, one over the other, with interspaces of sand. Ten distinct 
forest growths of this nature have been observed, which must have 
succeeded one another. These trees are the bald cypress of the South- 
ern States. Some have been observed over twenty-five feet in diame- 
ter, and one contained 5,700 annual rings. In some instances, too, these 
huge trees have grown over the stumps of others equally large. From 
these facts geologists have assumed the antiquity of each forcst growth 
at 10,000 years, or 100,000 for the whole. This estimate, however, would 
not include the interval of time — which doubtless was very consider- 
able — that elapsed between the ending of one of these vast and won- 
derful forests and the beginning of another. 





Tas Siemens REGENERATIVE Gas-BuRNER. — One of the results of 
the introduction of electric lighting has been to stimulate invention in 
the direction of improved gas illumination, and, as a consequence, sev- 
eral practical improvements have been introduced in gas-burners, as 
has been recorded by us from time to time. The latest advance in this 
direction which has been brought under our notice is that made by Mr. 
F. Siemens, of Dresden, and Dr. C. W. Siemens, of London, who some 
time since entered upon a long series of experiments with gas as an 
illuminant. The result has been the development of a perfectly new 
method of burning gas for illuminating purposes, which is now known 
asthe regenerative system. The distinguishing characteristics of the 
new burner are increased illumination, with a corresponding economy 
in the consumption of gas, perfect ventilation, and complete combus- 
tion. The products of combustion are continuously returned by a 
downward current to the interior of the burner itself, and there utilized 
to heat a fresh supply of gas and air prior to their use at the orifice of 
the burner. We recently examined some of the regenerative burners 
at the offices of the Siemens Gas-Light Company, No. 40 Queen Victo- 
ria Street, London, where they were giving excellent results. The 
burner consists mainly of three concentric metallic chambers, into one 
of which — the intermediate one — the gas is delivered from the supply- 
pipe, passing through a series of very small vertical tubes, at the tops 
of which it is ignited and burned. At this point the gas mingles with 
a current of air which has been heated by passing through the chamber 
surrounding the gas-chamber, which is also heated. Within the ring of 
gas-jets is a tube which opens downward into the third or central cham- 
ber. After rising for a short distance, the luminous band of flame, pro- 
duced by the gas and heated air, curves over the top edge of this inner 
tube, and is sucked down into the inner chamber, which it heats. The 
products of combustion pase away through an exit tube, heating on 
their way the chambers through which the gas and air are passing to 
the commingling point. The intimate mixture of the gas and air is in- 
sured by means of defiectors. The success of the system has led to its 
adoption in Germany, France, and other countries, while in England, 
. Mr. T. W. Keates, the consulting chemist to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, after careful investigation, reports that the results are better 
than any he has known to be obtained with any gas-burner hitherto in- 
vented. These burners will be used in illuminating the conservatory of 
the Horticultural Society at South eee in connection with the 


Smoke Abatement Exhibition. — Londen T'imes. 


THE Mosque at JERUSALEM TO BE RestoreD. — Some of the Lon- 
don papers have contained a wonderful account of the Sultan having 
been moved by members of the Imperial House of Hapsburg to take in 
hand the restoration of “Solomon's Temple,” and calls upon Jews and 
Christians alike to bear gratitude to his Imperial Majesty Abdul Hamid 
for having taken measures to carry out that “generous project.” No 
wonder that our friends in England at onoe wrote to us here to inquire 
what was really happening, and I hope you will allow me to inform 
them, and your readers in general, of what grain of truth is imbedded 
in this captivating and romantic paragraph. There is no need to say 
that the ruins of Solomon’s Temple are not about to be restored. No 
such ruins exist. But the Great Mosque and the whole inclosure 
within which it stands — commonly called the “Temple area ” — are to 
be restored, and by no means too soon, for, in spite of the great annual 
income of this important Mohammedan sanctuary, it has been for years 
neglected. The Crown Prince Rudolph, of Hapsburg, has had some- 
thing to do with the repairs within the ‘‘ Temple area,” but not in the 
manner represented by your contemporaries. When he visited Pales- 
tine, a Turkish general, Ferik Pacha, was sent here to receive him and 
do the honors of the Government. Ferik was somewhat shocked at 
the condition in which he found the Great Mosque and its surroundings, 
and his representations on his return to Constantinople were happily 
not without effect in bringing about the present repairs. As yet they 
are quite in an incipient condition, and it is difficult to guess when they 
will be properly carried on. The gentleman who arrived here from 
Constantinople to superintend the work has made an estimate of the 
maximum cost, dividing all that has to be done into twenty-eight sepa- 
rate items. This maximum estimate, which amounts to something like 
£10,000, he submitted to a number of intending contractors, among 
whom were two German architects, for the purpose of receiving from 
them, according to the fashion of Dutch auctioneers, the offer of the 
lowest price at which they are prepared to do the work. The two Ger- 
man architects retired at once from the contest, finding that even at the 
maximum estimate:the work could not be done thoroughly. The Arab 
competitors, who were less scrupulous, and relied upon making a profit 
by doing inferior work, clubbed together and charged a gentleman to 
accept the job for them in his own name, promising him a share of the 
profit in consideration of his obtaining fhe order for them. This offer 
being submitted to the Governor of Jerusalem for acceptance was re- 
jected by him on the ground that only builders or architects could be 
contracted with. The gentleman from Constantinople is thus, for the 
present, at a loss how to get the work done, and is satisfied to while 
away the time by employing day laborers to do some preparatory work. 
How it will end, and whether we shall really see the intended repairs 
done, is as yet very problematical. — Zhe London Standard. 

Repwoop. — A San Francisco correspondent of the Scientific Amert- 
can says: “Somehow or other an erroneous article from a local paper 
here, called the Scientific and Mining Press, in relation to the eee 
of redwood, has found its way into the columns of your paper. Red- 
wood, when exposed to alternations of wetting and drying, will not last 
more than three to five years before it is completely rotted. Tama 
bricklayer by trade, and have had about seventeen years’ experience in 
this city of redwood houses, and I am certain of whatI say. As regards 

utting redwood under brick walls, it is never done now-a-days, and, in 

act, never was done in any important structure. Where plank founda- 
tions are used here is on made land, in the region of the city front, and 
then they use plank of what is called Oregon pine, three inches thick ; 
and this planking is supposed to be placed deep enough to be covered 
at all times with water, so as to exclude the air. Done in this way, I 
have seen some planks that had been down twenty-five years, and they 
were perfectly sound. Redwood placed ae enough in water to ex- 
clude air will also last for I do not know how long. Within the last few 
years a great many houses that had been built of redwood, with 4! x 4! 
redwood posts, resting on a 3!’ plank of redwood for a foundation, have 
had to be placed on screws and a brick foundation put underthem. The 
wooden houses here are numerous, so there is every chance to see how 
long redwood will last. I have seen the redwood stringers and sleepers 
of the street railroads taken up completely rotted after five years.” 





Buitpvers’ Promises. —What is a builder’s promise? Riding down 
in the horse-cars, the other morning, we heard one of the committee on 
the new Art-Club building ask a contractor about the completion of 
certain work. ‘That is not done yet,” was the response. “ Why, you 

romised to have that done before now. Ihave it in writing. Here 
feeling in his pockets] is your letter in which you say you will.” The 
committee-man looked at the contractor with astonishment and inquiry 
in his face. “Oh, that is a builder’s promise,” was the rejoinder, and 
with an indifferent air as though it were of the least possible conse- 
quence to anybody. ‘“‘A builder’s promise ?’” repeated the other — “is 
not that as obligatory as any other?” ‘No! it means it will be done if 
it is possible, controlled by circumstances.” “My dear man,” said the 
committee-man, with some warmth, “ what do you suppose would be- 
come of me, a merchant, if I wrote down that I would do a certain 
thing, in a business transaction, by a certain day, and then repudiated 
the promise, neglected to attend to the matter, and cavalierly answered 
that it was contingent on other circumstances? I should be hooted out 
of all respectable business circles and my name made a synonym of 
falsity and imposition! Why should a builder’s promise be any less 
sacred than a merchant’s?” it was not so in the olden time, and should 
cease to be so now ; but, unfortunately, it is notorious that, as a general 
rule, no reliance to-day can be put ona builder’s agreement as to the 
completion of work. — Boston Commonwealth. 





Snow-S.LipEs FROM Roor.—A Canadian has recovered a verdict for 
$150 damages against the Trustees of the First Baptist Church of Mont- 
real, a horse, frightened by snow falling from the church, having col- 
lided with his sleigh to his personal injury. He Jost his case on its first 
hearing. The Court of Review reversed that decision, and awarded 
$150 damages, and the Court of Appeals has now sustained the latte 
judgment by a majority of the judges. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 


Although a large portion of the buildi terre 
i reciaen by there Ue eistnaen. the editors 
greatly desire to receive voluntary information, espe- 
cially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


Printed ifications of an patent 8 herementioned 
fthe with full detail Hisetnations may be obtamned 


the Commissioner of ts, at Washington, for 
of ihe Com cents.) : 
245,011. TRAP FOR WASH-BASINS.—Andrew W. 


Nicholson, Brooklyn, N, Y. This invention relates to 
a fluid-trap. It is intended to allow the passage of 
fluids through it one way and to prevent the passage 
of fluids through it the other way. The seal is quick- 
silver and the trap works automatically. A is the 
poor or the trap. is the inlet and C is the outlet 
to the waste-pipe. Dis the cap of the trap, screwed 
to its place by means of the clamp E and screw F. 
At the top of the trap isa flanged projection, g, in 
which is a groove, /, and into this groove the cap D 
fits loosely, as shown atee. This groove / is charged 
with quicksilver, to prevent the escape of any gas 
from the body of the trap. G isthe main chamber of 
the trap, the inlet-pipe B is extended up above 
the bottom of the chamber G, so as to form a reser- 
voir or deposit, H, around the end of the inlet-pipe B, 
within which the quicksilver is deposited at t K is 
an inverted cup, the edges of which rest in the reser- 
voir H, and it floats or rests by its own gravity in or 
on the quicksilver when the trap is not automatically 
opened by the force of the current flowing through it. 
The operation of the trap when applied to wash hand- 
basins jis as follows: When the basin of water, which 
is above the level of the extended pipe B within the 
chainber G, is discharged of its water, the pressure of 
the water upon the inside of the inverted cup K raises 
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it within the chamber G sufficiently to permit the 
water to flow past the outlet C and be discharged into 
the waste-pipe. When the basin is discharged of its 
water the inverted cup K again descends and its edges 
again rest in or on the quicksilver in the reservoir H, 
thereby securely sealing automatically the trap, so 
that no can pass from the waste-pipe to the basin. 
The water in the trap is thereby separated by the 

uicksilver into two distinct portions, the one por- 
tion, L, of the water being above or on the outlet side 
of the quicksilver, and the other, F’, below or on the 
inlet side of the quicksilver, so that should the water 
exposed to the action of the sewer-gas on the outlet 
side of the trap become contaminated the water on 
the inlet or basin side of the trap would be pure or 
free from such contamination, or, in absence of the 
water-seal, the quicksilver-seal isample. The inverted 
cup K should be a trifle heavier than the water it dis- 
places when immersed in water with its mouth down- 
ward, to insure the descent of the cup and allow its 
edge to rest in or on the quicksilver. 

249,645. CuoNSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS. — John B. 
Love, Philadelphia, Pa. The object of this invention 
is to so arrange two sets of beams, one set for sup- 
- porting the floor and the other for carrying the ceiling, 
and to so isolate them from each other that shocks 
and jars imparted to the floor will not be imparted to 
the ceiling below, and so that the structure may, ina 

eat measure, prevent the communication of noises 

rom one room toanother. A Aare the main beams 
of the ftoor of a room; B B, the beams, which carry 


fig /. 





the ceiling Eof the room below. These main beams 
are built into the anos te walls at points shown at 
a a, Fig. 1, and the beams B B at points db b, Fig. 1, so 
that the beains of one set shall be situated between 
those of the other set, thus permitting the beams A 
to extend downward below the upper edges of the 

B, an arrangement which ishes the depth 


of the structure. The usual flooring-boards D are se- 
cured to the top of the main beams in the ordinary 
manner, and the laths for the plaster of the ceiling 
E are secured to the under side of the beams BB. 
The two sets of beams are entirely isolated from each 
other. As a still further bar to communication of 
noises from one room to another, saw-dust or spent 
tan may be deposited in the space between the two 
structures, either the entire space being filled, or the 
saw-dust deposited in masses between the beams B B, 
as shown in Fig. 4, strips 2’ 2’ being secured to the 
main beam to maintain the saw-dust in a dispersed 
condition and prevent it from accumulating in masses; 
or, if desired, perition mm may extend from main 
beam to main , and saw-dust may be lodged be- 
tween these partitions and the ceiling or floor. 

251,346. COMPOUND FOR PRESERVING WOOD, ETC. 
— Willard C. Bruson, Chicago, M1. 

251,349. DOVETAIL TONGUING AND GROOVING MA- 
CHINE. — Franklin Chichester, Milwaukee, Wis. 

251,457. DooR-SPBING. — Patrick K. O’Lally, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

251,491. Door-CHECK. — George W. Winters, Knox- 
ville, Iowa. 

251,524. BEVEL-SQUARE.— Ernest V. Clemens, An- 
sonia, Conn. 

251,528. FIRE-PROOF SHUTTER. —Geo. L. Damon, 
Boston, Mass. 

251,588. WHITEWASH FROM Lixwe.—Charles C. 
Hughes, Avondale, Pa. 

251,589. AUTOMATIC GATE-HINGE. — Wesley Hull, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

251,591. SPRING-HINGE.— Gustav L. Jaeger, New 
York, N. Y. 

251,609. SHUTTER-WORKER. — William T. Faunt le 
Roy and John D. Summers, Evansville, Ind. 

251,623. WoOoD-WORKING VISE. — James M. Mont- 
gomery, Jr., Columbus, Ohio. 

251,635. WRENCH. — Herbert W. R 
poe BuILDING.—John R. Rhine 


a. 

251,649. SASH-HOLDER. — Alonzo B. Sprague, New 
York, N. Y. 
‘ 251,662. CALIPERS. — George B. Webb, Thomaston, 

oun. 

251,676. PAINT FOR ROOFS, ETC.—Atwater E. 
Brockett, Branford, Conn. 


SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


Baltimore. 


House. —Mr. Chas. E. Cassell, architect, has pre- 
pared drawings for a dwelling, 2U’ x G7’, to be built 
cor. of Biddle and Calvert Sts., for Mr. Solomon 
Corner. The building will have two stories, man- 
sard roof and basement, be faced with white marble, 
and cost $15,000. 

BuILDING PERMITS. —Since our last report six per- 
mits have been granted, of which the more impor- 
tant are as foliows: — 

Darby & Co., additional st’y to warehouse, 8 © oor. 
Baltimore and Howard Sts. 

Jos. M. Cone, 5 three-st’y brick buildings, Arling- 
ton Ave., beginning at the n e cor. George St. 

Wm. Reid, two-st’y brick building, s e cor. Carlton 
St. and Harmony Lane. 

A. J. Abell, two-st’y brick building, 26’ x 35’, Ger- 
man St., in rear of No. 499 Baltimore St. 


Boston. 


THEATEE. — The new theatre which Mr. Fred Vokes 
ie to build will, it is said, be located on Temple 

ace. 

FREIGHT-STATION.— The Eastern Railway is laying 
the foundation for an immense freight-station on 
Rutherford Avenue. 

DECEMBER REPORT.— During December, 10 brick 
and 73 wood permits were granted at the office of 
Inspector of Buildings. 

The report for the year will not be ready for two 
or three weeks, but comparing the permits granted 
during 1881 with those o 1880, there has been con- 
siderable advance. Brick permits are about equal; 


Ware, Mass. 
, Carlyle, 


wood permits show an advance of about are cent, | 
v 


and those for alterations and repairs an ance of 


about 50 per cent. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — Brick. — Tremont St., cor. 
Castle St., Ward 16, for Boston & Albany R. KR. Co., 
milk depot, 29’ x 342’, two-and-three-st’y; Rummery 
& Maxwell, builders. ; 

Kingston, Bedford, and Columbia Sts., Ward 10, 
for Eben D. Jor and Charles Marsh, mercantile, 
96/1" x 159’ 4’’, 104’ 7’ x 190’ 8”, six-st’y; Mr. T. E. 
Stuart, builder. 

Curve St., near Broadway extension, Ward 12, for 
Geo. S. Johnson, stable, 55’ x 176’, and 73’ x 212’, 
three-st’y. 

Leverett St., near Charles St., Ward & for D. F. 
Flagg, store and dwell., 18’ x 28’ 6”, one-st’y and 
mansard; Maurice Damon, builder. 

ood. — Medford St., rear of, nearly opposite Polk 
St., Ward 3, for O. S. Clark and G. L. Smith, saw- 
mill, 33’ x 60’; Geo. M. Starbird, builder. 

Old Harbor Point, Ward 24, for City of Boston, 
pumping-station, 46’ 6” x 51’ 6’, storehouse, 50’ x 75’, 
and storage of cement, 27’ x 69’; Thomas Keyes, 
builder of above. Stable and wagon-shed, 20’ 6” x 
45'; storage of cement, 20’ x 26’ 3”, and 26’ 3” x 56’ 
3”, two-st'y; and storage, 34’ 6” x 49’ 6”; saw-mill, 
20° 3” x 25’ 6” and 13’ x 21’; and tool-house, 11’ x 15’ 
4”; Geo. Souther, builder. 

Heath Pl., neat Minden St., Ward 22, for John 
Bleiler, stable, 16’ x 24’; Frank A. Schell, builder. 

Water St., Ward 6, for Hoosac Tunnel Dock and 
Elevator Co., office-building, 26’ x 76’, two-et’y; M. 
T. Sprague, builder. 

Bailey St., rear of, near Washington St., Ward 24, 
Mode McCarty, stable, 12’ x 18°; Wm. McCarty, 

uilder. 

Church St., near Brooks St., Ward 1, for John F. 
Slattery, dwell., 22’ x 3z’, two-st’y; Jobn F. Slat- 
tery, builder. 

White St., No. 43, Ward 1, for J. Henry Stephen- 
son, dwell., 21’ x 30’, two-st’y; J. Henry Stephenson, 


builder. 





Monmouth St., No. 52, for J. Henry Stephenson, 
oro 21’ x 30’, two-st’'y; J. Henry Stephenson, 

er. 

Wood.— Jamaica St., near Woodman St., Ward 
23, for John Patten, dwell., 18’ x 24’, two-st’y; Mel- 
vin D. Ayers, builder. 

Roston St., near Warren 8t., Ward 21, for Win- 
throp Walcott, 2 dwells., 22’ 6’ x 31’; ell, 18’ x 18’, 
ea 

Old Harbor Point, Ward 2, for N. F. Palmer & 
Co., attero-shop, 20’ x 50’; J. B. Keene, builder. 

Old Harbor Point, Ward 21, for N. F. Palmer & 
ola De eneRy 26’ 4” x 60’ 6”; J. B. Keene, 

er. 

Old Harbor Point, Ward 24, for City of Boston, 
dwell., 36’ x 74’ 6”, dwell. and storage, 21' 6” x 80’. 

West Sixth St.,near D St., Ward 3, Patrick Brady, 
dwell., 20’ x 30’, three-st’y. 

Armory St., rear, near man Ave., Ward 23, for 
Burgess & Perry, mnill, 33’ x 96’; 3 ells, 22’ x 25’, 22’x 

45’, and 10’ x 20’; Creesy & Noyes, builders. 

Armory St., rear, near Codman Ave., Ward 23, for 
Burgess & Perry, foundry, 44’ and 64’ x 210’. 

Unnamed St., nearly opposite Stark St., Ward 4, 
for Richard S. Barrett, dye-house, 40’ x 100’ three- 
st’y; N. M. Hunnewell, builder. 

Shawmut Ave., Nos. 820-831, Ward 19, for High- 
land St. R. R. Co., storage of plows, 24’ x 174’. 

Swett St., rear of, near New York & New England 
R. R., Ward 20, for Bradley Fertilizer Co., stable 
and shed, 24’ x 100’ and 35’ x 100’, two-st’y; Bradley 
Fertilizer Co., builders. 

Cambridge St., cor. Perkins St., Ward 4, for 
Powers, Melvin & Co., storage of in, 25’ x 30° 4” 
and 71’ x 75’; T. C. Woodworth, builder. 

Nore. — The six last-mentioned permits are special 

fs ae granted by the City Council, December 34, 


Brooklyn. 
HOSPITAL. — The plane for the building of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Hospital have been pted. The 


were prepared by Mr. John Mumford. The - 
tal is to cost between $400,000 and $50),000. e 
hospital will be built on the block bounded by Sev- 
enth and Eighth Avenues, and Sixth and Seventh 
Sts., South Brooklyn. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — Herkimer St., 8 8, 495’ © Bed- 
ford Ave., three-st’y brownstone dwell.; cost, $7,0 0; 
owner and builder, Andrew Miller, 1527 Pacific St.; 
architect, Amzi Hill. 

Utica Ave., © 8, 75’ 8 Atlantic Ave., 7 erate 
frame dwells.; cost, each, $2,500; owner, Peter Sul- 
livan, Lewis Ave., cor. McDonough St.; architect, 
Amzi Hill; builder, W. S. Montgomery. 

De Kalb Ave., 88, between Fulton St. and Hudson 
Ave., four-at’ brick stable and dwell. ; cost, $5,000; 
owner, J. M. Horton Ice Cream Co. 

Chauncey St., n 8, about 100’ w Patchen Ave., 3 one- 
st’y frame dwells.; cost, each, $2,000; owner, estate 
A.J Meee Ward, agent; architect, A. Hill; build- 


er, J. G. “ 

William St., 8 8, 175’ w Van Brunt St., two-st’y 
brick office-building; cost, $4,090; owner, Pioneer 
Iron Works, William St.; architect, W. B. Frank; 
builders, P. Carlin & Son and George Damen. 

Flushing Ave., 8 8, 75’ w Bremen St., three-at’y 
frame store and tenement; cost, $2,500; owner, 
pent, Stebing, 30 Montieth St.; builder, Henry 

empf. 

ALTERATIONS. — Atlantic Ave., Nos. 1050 and 1052. be- 
tween Clason and Grand Aves., one-st’y framestable 
and shed; cost, $3,000; owner, Estate of A. Chiches- 
ter; architect and builder, James McKee. 


Cincinnati. 


THE YEAR. — During the year this makes, accordin 
to the records of the Board of Public Works, a tot 
of 572 permits, at a total cost of $1,851,550. This 
however by no means exhibits the true amount of 
work done in this city during the past year. As we 
have before stated, there is in this city no ofBcer 
charged with the surveillance of the erection of new 
buildings. To be sure, the police are supposed to 
see when a building is being erected, that the con- 
tractor has a permit to occupy the street, but in the 
outskirts, where there is little travel, the police sel- 
dom trouble themselves about this matter, and so it 
happens that in order to save a dollar (the amount 
charged for each permit) that no permit is taken out 
where it can possibly be avoided. and even when the 
permit is taken out, it isseldom indeed that the cor- 
rect amount of the cost of the building is given. 
In view therefore of the above facts. !t would be on 
the side of safety to put the permits at 1, 00, and 
the cost thereof at say $4,500,000. 

LABOR AND MATERIALS. — The cost of both labor 
and materials are considerably higher than last 
year, and the “‘ oldest inhabitant” says, higher than 
any time since the war. Be this as it may, brick- 
layers are getting $4 per oy common brick are 
$10.50 per thousand; esville pressed brick are 
$26 per thousand, and it costs about as much more 
to lay them: carpenters get $2.50 per day. Rough 
lumber, yard-sizes, is $21 per thousand. and threatens 
to go higher. Limestone for rough work is $4 per 
perch, and for fine face work is $7 to $8. The mason 
getting $3 perday. Lath are $3.50 per thousand and 
scarce. Plastering for lathed work is 25 cents per 
square yard. Plumbers get $3.50 per day, or should 
do so, for good ones. Painting and glazing have not 
advanced much. | 

Take it altogether, building is fully 33 per cent 
pipuer than it was two years ago, and there is some 
talk of still greater advances. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — During the week one permit 
was issued to J. W. Ashar to build 5 three-st’y stone- 
sine dwelling-houses on Longworth St.. costing 

18,000. 


Chicago. 
BUILDING PERMITS. — Albert Crane, 6 one-st’y brick 
cottages, 20’ x 26’ each, Emerald Ave., near Twenty- 


ninth St.; cost, $5,000 each. 
C. R. Hickock, 2 two-st’y and basement brick 
dwells., 33’ x 48’, 3530 and 3532 Forest Ave.; cost, 
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Steps have been taken toward the formation of an association 
of architects in Minnesota. At an informal meeting held at St. 
Paul a few days ago,a majority of the architects of that city and 
its neighbor and rival Minneapolis were present, officers were 
elected, committees appointed, and a day set for a second meeting, 
at which a permanent organization should be effected. There is 
no part of the United States where the prospects of such an as- 
sociation would be more promising, and we congratulate the 
profession at large, as well as the architects of Minnesota, on 
its formation. Those who have experienced the benefits which 
such a society can bestow upon its members ; the quickening of 
professional enthusiasm by the opportunity which it affords for 
offering and receiving sympathy in professional work; the 
wholesome emulation which it fosters among those who care 
more to deserve the approval of their rivals and equals than to 
tickle the fancy of the vulgar, with the mutual consideration 
und respect which follows acquaintance and common interests, 
should do what they can to promote the constitution of similar 
bodies, wherever the material exists for them; and they may 
be certain that their endeavors will be well repaid. 





AFTER the local societies have been formed, the next, and a 
very important step, is the establishment of some kind of cor- 
respondence between them, which may serve as a common bond 
to unite the interests and promote the mutual regard of mem- 
bers of the profession throughout the country. We have be- 
fore referred to the wise, but neglected rule of the American 
Institute of Architects, which requires that the Secretary of 
each affiliated Chapter shall send to the Secretary of every 
other Chapter a copy of the notice of every meeting of his 
own society, besides copies of other printed documents pre- 
pared for the use of its members. It would be hard to esti- 
mate the value which the systematic observance of this rule 
would have to the architectural world. It is true that most of 
the meetings of such bodies are of a social, rather than a delib- 
erative character, but even though the notices sent may consist 
of a single line, it is none the less pleasant and useful for each 
secretary to receive them, and to feel that he has been remem- 
bered by all the others, while the simple familiarity which each 
society gains with the names of members of the others is a 
bond of union more powerful than might be supposed. In case 
of business of real importance to architects or architecture, the 
way is thus prepared for securing a professional support which 
may often be of the utmost value, and the questions which agi- 
tate one society would naturally excite discussion in the others, 
to their mutual benefit, We have never much favored the 
fashion of setting a particular day on which to abandon vice 
and sloth and commence the practice of virtue, but we are 
tempted to make an exception to our rule, and to propose that 
during 1882 every architectural society in the country, whether 
connected with the Institute or not, shall send through its sec- 
retary to the secretary of every other society copies of all its 
printed notices and papers of every kind issued through the 
year. The list of such bodies is not long, and the number of 
stated meetings of each is small. A boy could address ull the 


necessary envelopes for the year in an hour, and a few blue 
postage-stamps would do the rest. We will do our part to help 
by printing in another column a list of the professional socie- 
ties at present known to us, with the names and addresses of 
their secretaries, and will keep the list standing, making cor- 
rections and adding to it to the extent of our information as 
long as required; and we trust that the secretaries of the 
various bodies will second our efforts. 


FurRTHER details received of the disaster at Shanesville, O., 
where by the falling of a floor a large number of persons were 
killed or injured. It seems that the building in which the oc- 
currence took place was originally all of brick, containing a 
store on the ground flocr and a lodge or assembly room, thirty 
feet long by twenty feet wide, above. The floor of the latter 
was supported in the middle by a girder, the outer ends of the 
joists resting in the side walls. Some time ago the rear of the 
building was cut through, and a wooden extension added, and a 
post was placed under the rear end of the central girder, which 
was deprived of its support by the removal of the brick wall 
uuder it. Whether there were other posts under the girders 
we are not informed, but if not, it was probably rather the 
failure of the overloaded timber than the slipping of the end 
of the girder off the post, to which some attributed it, which 
led to the giving way of the floor in a line through the ceutre, 
throwing men, women and children, stove, lamps and furniture 
into a confused heap in the middle, and then hurling them to 
the room beneath to be crushed, burned, or torn by splinters, 
as fate might decide. We hope that we have not yet heard the 
last of .this accident, and that the person responsible for it will 
yet be brought to justice. 


A serious accident occurred, January 2, on the Boston and 
Maine Railroad, near Kennebunk, Maine, by the falling of an 
iron bridge under the weight of a passing train, throwing three 
passenger cars into the chasm beneath and injuring half of 
their occupants more or less severely. ‘The Boston Herald 
gives an intelligent and circumstantial account of the occur- 
rence, accompanied with a rude diagram of the bridge, which 
however seems to indicate that the theory of the correspondent 
is correct, — that the breaking of an axle in the front truck of 
the baggage car, just as it arrived upon the bridge, threw it 
sideways off the track with great force against the truss which 
was crippled by the blow and overturned, of course carrying 
the most of the bridge with it. Such accidents are not uncom- 


mon, and great efforts are made in modern railway engineering | 


to prevent the possibility of a car leaving the track while pas- 
sing over a bridge. The object is partially secured by plac- 
ing heavy timbers along the outside of the rails; but the car 
may under some circumstances part altogether with its trucks, 
and throw itself over the protecting guards, so that the break- 
ing of a truss bridge by a heavy blow is occasionally inevitable. 


Tue Builder just received contains a long account of the 
life and works of George Edmund Street, whose untimely 
death the professional world has not ceased to mourn. Mr. 
Street was born at Woodford, Essex, in 1824, and ut the age 
of seventeen was articled as a pupil of Mr. Owen B. Carter, of 
Winchester. Leaving this ancient town in 1844, he removed 
to London, and entered the famous office of Sir George Gilbert 
Scott, in Spring Gardens, remaining there four years, until his 
entrance into business on his own account. Ten years later 
he was appointed architect to the Oxford Diocesan Commis- 
sioners, and not long afterward removed again to London, 
where he has since resided. In 1868 he was commissioned as 
architect to the Law Courts, and in 1871 was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Academy. His election to the Presidency of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, took place in the autumn 
of last vear. It is needless to say that his executed works are 
very numerous, and are scattered not only over nearly all parts 
of England, but throughout the Continent. In Coustantinople, 
Rome, Genoa, Lausanue, Vevey, and Miirren are churches of 
his design, and another has just been begun in Paris for an 
American congregation, while in England the Builder names 
two cathedrals, thirty-three churches, and three private chapels, 
besides many other private and public buildings, as due to his 
genius. His industry and facility of drawing are well known, 
but only definite statements, such as that of the Builder, that 
he made with his own hand three thousand full-size sections 
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of mouldings for the Law Courts alone, enable us to realize 
how efficient, as well as active, his daily life was. Such indus- 
try met with merited success, and his career was prosperous 
from the outset. Besides the honors which his fellows at home 
laid upon him, he was a member of the Imperial Austrian 
Academy of Arte, and a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, 
and even in death the last tribute of public respect was shown 
by the permission granted to his relatives for his interment in 
Westminster Abbey. 


ANOTHER English architect of considerable distinction, 
though of a day less recent than Mr. Street, passed away a 
few days before his younger and more famous fellow. ‘This 
was Mr. Decimus Burton, the architect of the Athenwum Club 
in Pall Mall; the Colosseum in the Regent’s Park; the Hyde 
Park entrance; the buildings of the Zodlogical Gardens; the 
Charing-Cross Hospital; the Royal Botanic Gardens at Kent; 
Holwood House, Kent, and many other private and public 
buildings. Born in the first year of the century, the active 
period of his professional life coincided with the time of the 
classical, and more particularly the Grecian mania in England, 
and among the designers of the colonnades, crescents and por- 
ticos which even now excite our admiration, though not our 
emulation, in the older parts of West London, he stood nearly 
the first. Less fortunate, perhaps, than his contemporaries, in 
having survived to see his and their work disparaged and 
neglected, he might at least find consolation in observing how 
little of its charm, to those capable of understanding it, time 
took away fro it. 


LATER accounts from the exploring expedition of the Ar- 
cheological Institute at Assos indicate that the work grows 
more and more interesting and successful with each day’s prog- 
ress. Naturally, in a place which has been so often and so 
thoroughly stripped of every object which could be conven- 
iently carried away, the deeper excavations alone would be 
likely to reveal undisturbed remains, and little success is to be 
anticipated until the search has been continued beyond the 
point where the patience or the covetousness of Gauls and 
Turks became exhausted. The medieval ruins on the Acropo- 
lis have been examined, and many stones from the temple have 
been found built into their walls; among others, some frag- 
ments of the unique sculptured architrave, which present great 
interest. The sculptures represent a series of hunting scenes, 
in which men, bulls, sphinxes, wild boars, antelopes, lions, and 
centaurs are mingled in strange companionship. On the blocks 
brought to Paris by the French expedition of fifty years ayo the 
form of the last-named animal is that which has long been 
familiar to us in the sculptures of the Theseum and the Par- 
thenon, the head, arms, and breast being human, while the rest 
of the body is that of a horse; but one of the stones found by 
the American expedition represents three centaurs of a much 
more ancient type, having the front of the body and the fore- 
legs and feet human, the equine nature appearing only as an 
appendage. This form occurs in vase-paintings, and a bronze 
showing the same conception has been found at Olympia, but 
it has always been regarded as very archaic, and its occurrence 
in conjunction with the later and more refined representation 
is quite inexplicable. ) 


Tue Sanitary Engineer publishes an interesting account of 
some recent experiments upon the power of soil to absorb and 
filter sewage. The soil treated was of two kinds, one consist- 
ing of the subsoil and the other of the surface loam of the dis- 
trict where the experiment was made. A portion of each kind 
was placed in a box six inches square and three feet deep, and 
carefully watered with measured quantities of sewage of a 
known composition, and the effluent analyzed. On the box 
containing the surface loam two ounces of sewage were first 
applied every morning and evening. Before filtration the liq- 
uid contained thirty-two parts in a million of free and albumin- 
oid ammonia. After filtration, from about four-fifths of one part 
in a million of the ammonia could be detected in the effluent. In 
the second experiment with the same soil the quantity of sew- 
age applied was doubled, and, its composition remaining the 
same, one and one-fifth parts of ammonia were found in a mil- 
lion of the filtered liquid. After some weeks of this treatment 
the soil became saturated, so that it would not filter, but after 
draining and drying the experiments were recommenced, with 
the same result. A second box, containing earth of the same 
kind as the other was first saturated with water, and the same 


quantity of sewage applied, but in semi-weekly doses instead of 
twice in the twenty-four hours. Until the excess of water had 
drained away, the action of the soil in purifying the sewage 
was enfeebled, the effluent showing two and one-quarter parts 
of ammonia to the million; but after two months’ service it 
had regained its powers, and reduced with certainty the pro- 
portion of ammonia from thirty-two parts in the million in the 
liquid to sixty-four hundredths of one part in the efluent—just 
one-fiftieth of the original pollution. The boxes containing 
the sandy subsoil showed less favorable results, the effluent con- 
taining from one-twentieth to one-tenth of the impurities of the 
sewage. The general result of the tests confirms previous ex- 
perience, that the sewage, far from gradually clogging the soil, 
wholly disappears in its pores, so that after years of irrigation 
its density and chemical composition remain unchanged, while 
its purifying capacity actually increases with age. 


La Semaine des Constructeurs speaks in terms of discrimi- 
nating approval of M. Proust’s changes in the administration 
of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. The official ateliers, whose sup- 
pression forms the principal feature of the reform, were only 
established in 1863, space being taken for them in the galleries 
devoted to the collections of the schools, and their abolition 
will restore to its intended use a considerable area which is now 
much needed. Meanwhile, although the official teaching of art 
is discontinued, new ateliers will be constructed within the 
school precincts, where students who prefer it, or who have not 
the means to pay for the instruction of qualified architects or 
artists in private ateliers, can work together and learn what 
they can by mutual teaching. The lectures on collateral 
branches, on perspective, history, archeology, construction, 
mathematics, literature, and gsthetics, will go on as before, and 
their number v'll soon be added to, and their efficiency if pos- 
sible increased, while the various libraries and collections will 
be put even more fully than before at the service of the stu- 
dents. In fact, as the protest of the pupils of the official ate- 
liers says, in the State school of painting and architecture 
everything will be taught except painting and architecture; but 
although the sarcasm is in a certain sense justified, there are 
very good reasons for believing that the best art cannot be 
taught, and that the talent of the individual, stimulated by em- 
ulation, and nourished by sympathizing companionship and the 
sight of good models, attains more quickly to a vigorous growth 
if left untrammelled than under the weight of a prescribed set 
of official formulas. At all events, the experiment of leaving 
the students in freedom is to be tried, and it is for those mem- 
bers of the school who favor the reform to prove by their ex- 
ample its beneficial effect. The periodical competitions will be 
continued with more éclat than ever, so that genius will not 
have to wait long for a chance to display itself. 


Oor readers probably remember the barbarous attempt made 
in Chicago by some iron-moulders on strike to murder the men 
who had taken their places by secretly placing gunpowder in 
the moulds which they used, and will be glad to learn that one 
of the infamous criminals has been brought to justice. This 
man, whose name is Henning, was appointed by the Chicago 
Moulders’ Union as one of a committee to watch the premises 
of the Chicago Stove Works during the strike, and keep away 
“scabs.” We trust, for the honor of human nature, that the 
committee exceeded its instructions, but be that as it may, it 
formed the project, as Henning himself confessed, of blowing 
up the foundry, including the new workmen. He, with another 
committee-man, procured the powder, and a deputation pro- 
ceeded to the foundry to carry their purpose iuto effect. He 
watched outside, while two of his colleagues entered aud put 
the powder into the flask, and during the whole of the next 
day the committee watched from a safe position, in the hope of 
seeing the works blown up, and, as he expressed it, “ the arms 
and legs of the ‘scabs’ flying through the air.” They were 
deprived of this pleasure, almost by a miracle, and Henning, a 
drunken as well as murderous wretch, was captured. ‘The 
prosecution does not seem to have been extremely vigorous, for 
the other conspirators, notwithstandiug the presumption against 
them afforded by Henning’s repeated confessions, were lett un- 
molested, and he himself escaped with the light sentence of a 


year in the House of Correction, and a fine of twenty-five dol- 


lars, which was immediately paid by the Union, in considera- 
tion of his denial when brought upon the witness-stand of the 
statement which he had twice voluntarily made to other parties. 
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SKETCHING IN NUREMBERG. 
‘A RAINY, drizzly _ night,” 





said we, as doubling our- 
selves in the corner of the 
compartment as cozily as possible, 
we sped along through the rain. 


Anticipations of old walls, huge 
poe towers, erooked and narrow 
7 





are : 
rT’. streets, with even more crooked 


-“~ . gables and dormers, served to fill 
up the time, and enliven the other- 
wise dull journey from Munich. 
As we approached the old German 
city, lights began to glimmer 
ahead and on either side: lights 
which through the hazy atmosphere 
seemed to glimmer and then go 

- out, in a most mysterious manner, 
now appearing on a level, then far 

# above and in the distance, until at 

=== last the train drew slowly to the 

~—=*- platform of a large and pretentious 
depot. ‘ Nothing very picturesque about this,” we said, expecting 
rather to find a depot covered with odd octagonal dormers, tumble- 
down tiled gables or pinnacled turrets, which might at least give 
assurance that we had arrived at one of the oldest of German cities, 
and one that had been before our mind’s eye as the very acme of 
sketching-grounds. 

Shall I tell you we were a little disappointed? The advancement 
of modern times, thought we, has pene almost obliterated old 
Nuremberg, and here we are among a people who, like the heathen 
in our own country, must needs 
tear down the relics of ancient 
days, in order to rear in their 
stead luge business blocks. 

Happily we were disappointed 
in all these conclusions; the om- 
nibus rolled through a little park 
outside the town ; we were dimly 
conscious of passing under an 
immense arch, and we were in 
Nuremberg almost as it was dur- 
ing the sixteenth century. c 

The buss sto ped, and we “Wary 
alighted with all the dignity 
which it was possible for two 
Yankees to assume who were 
equipped with blue shirts, 
sketching-stools, and a moderate amount of American independence. 
The hotel was the Rothe Ross. If the name sounds familiar to any 
ears, they will perhaps understand me when [ say that we shall never 
forget it; nor will, perhaps, the hotel ever forget us. In explan- 
ation it is enough to say that upon our leaving there were just eleven 
disappointed garcons, each one of whom had made it his particular 
endeavor to be at our heels night and day. As we went up-stairs 
it became evident that the house was very ancient; huge timbers, 
massively carved, being 
the last recollections o 
our weary minds, which 
became strangely mixed 
with a little pinnacled 
roof opposite. 

Clear and beautiful 
was the next morning, 
as we started out for our 
first sketching tour. On 
either hand were the 
quaint bits for which we 
had longed : high pitch- 
., ed gables full of little 
: windows, open-timber 
: work black and twisted, 

betes anels which 
ad stood for years and 
years, hanging oriels 
covered with every con- 
ceivable form of carv- 
ing, innumerable octa- 
onal dormers hanging 
into the street; and soon 
* we came to an open 
square, on one side of which loomed up the old Nassau House, with 
its quaint turrets at each angle, and its central hanging oriel. 

Ascending towards the castle, we pass the home of Albrecht Diirer, 
a high gabled house, full of windows, and soon tower after tower juts 
out from the mass of buildings, until at last we stand upon the high 
moat-wall, and look over and away to the mountains beyond. 

On our left stands a round eastle-tower, while on the right is an 
equally odd structure, in the tower of which was the old torture- 
chamber. Here a worthy old couple recounts to us in French the 
ghastly list of murders here committed by powerful monarchs, while 
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the old man clinches his story by showing upon his own person the 
working of the horrible “ iron virgin,” in whose embrace the victim 
has no chance of life, and which, after the completion of its fiendish 
act, drops its victim into a bottomless pit. Pleasant memories these, 
and we gladly descend into the free air, noting as we come out the 
suggestive emblem of the skull and crossbones over the entrance. 





Follow with us now this old wall, running as it did around the old 
city, and I venture to predict we shall run across many odd and pic- 
turesque bits well worth our sketching. ‘The old castle where we 
stand is older than the town below, and as we find our way along the 
inside of the wall, we pass the four cylindrical towers which were 
built about 1550, interesting certainly as being designed by Diirer. 

We soon find ourselves all mixed up amidst little alley-ways and 
ruins of old walls, which have become the homes of the poorer in- 
habitants. Here and there we follow along a gallery on the inside, 
and looking out from the little holes, seem to imagine the old war- 
riors dodging the arrows, which could only have been now and then 
shot with such accuracy as to enter the little slots. Fun for us now, 
but no doubt often death to them then. 

At last we strike down by a muddy little stream, and are at once 
confronted by a square tower looming up before us, and turning a 
corner, find that it is connected to an old house by a picturesque 
bridge with its black open-timber work and plaster panels; but this 
is not all, for as we walk under the old house, to the left we find 
another curious old 
tower, square on one 


other side, its base 
meanwhile being 
square: a very good 
motive, think we, so 
jot the whole thing 
down. 
It being a good 
place to cross the lit- 
tle stream, we act up- 
on the suggestion and 
soon find ourselves on 
the road outside the 
walls, with the moat 
between, now grown 
up with  shrubber 
and trees. Sketch 
after sketch is added 
to our books as we 
tramp along, sur- 
prised by the number 
of beautiful scenes, 
and in turn surpris- 
ing the natives, who 
wonder what we can 





old ruined towers and 
bridges. 

“Surely,” exclaims my chum, “there is an old building which 
spans a whole river,” a prediction as true as the reality was pic- 
turesque, and which tempted us to take a large sketch which amply 
repaid our trouble. There it stands, a massive arch of stone, with 
turret on the right, away from which runs the old wall. They tell 
us that there was once a massive iron grill which hung down from 
the four slots in the arch, and that when the invaders attempted to 
enter the city by way of the river, they were treated to a mild 
shower of molten lead, or pitch, dropped through the convenient 
little shoots above. Truly, a warm welcome. 

But the whole of Nuremberg is not made up alone of towers and 
walls. A tramp through the dirtiest portions serves to bring out 
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some of the most penroere bits, a fact that became so strongly |THE FOURTH AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPETITION. 


established in our minds that when my companion was wont to fa- 
cetiously remark, “the odor is very high here,” we at once began to 
make preparations for a good sketch —the subject always came to 
hand before long. 





The point in hand was in the southern part of the city, where the 
little stream ran very sluggishly along. We had seen the town pretty 
thoroughly, and were picking our way one day through streets that 
were narrow, crowded, dirty, and exceedingly odoriferous, when my 
friend made his little remark as above quoted, and got in readiness 
his block. Having disposed of a rickety old staircase, we had just 
emerged upon the bank of the little stream, when before our eyes, 
on its opposite bank and within a stone’s throw, there stood a half- 
dozen buildings which would have made the hair of an inspector of 
buildings stand on end at once. Dirty little boys sported in the 
muddy water, dirty men hung over the railings, dirty women hung 
out apparently dirtier clothes, while on one balcony hung a whole 
Mattress that would have sent a bureau of health into convulsions. 
A soil-pipe projected from an upper window, and ever and anon 





down spattered a filthy stream, into the water or on a luckless boat- 
man, it mattered not. There were balconies supported by nothing 
more apparent than faith, windows and doors which seemed particu- 
larly made for infantile suicide, while the last building in the pile 
seemed as if it were endeavoring to get completely off its base. But 
the colors — they baffle all description: dull red tiles, moss-covered, 
wood-work black with age, brick and stone of all conceivable dull 
colors —enough, the ensemble was as charming a bit as had yet 
been seen, and after sketching it faithfully we came away with our 
ideas of the companionship of dirt and picturesqueness more firmly 
fixed than ever. C.A.R. 


Forty THovsanp Tons 1n Ong Briast. —At noon, December 22, a 

eat blast at the limestone quarry of the Glendon Iron Company was 

red, and 40,000 tons of rock were dislodged. To accomplish this, four 
tunnels, each 50 feet long, were run into the hillside, and at their end 
two chambers were built at right angles, each 8 feet long. Sixteen 
boxes of powder were placed in each chamber, and these boxes were 
connected with a battery by 3,200 feet of copper wire. Ten tons of 
powder were used, and when the electric current was sent along the 
copper wire, the face of the rock for a distance of 150 feet and a height 
of 25 feet was blown out like a high wave, and the rock above this ex- 
cavation sank into the space with a roar. 


HE jury has awarded the three equal 
rizes of fifty dollars each to the fol- 
owing designs by: 

“ The Deuce,” Mr. J. W. H. Watts, 
Ottawa, Canada. (See American 
Architect for December 31, 1881.) 

“ Carleton,” Mr. George Davis, Cin- 
cinnati,O. (See American Architect 
for December 17, 1881.) 

“Carom,” Mr. Martin Roche, Chi- 
cago, Ill. (See illustration in the cur- 
rent issue.) 


The jury desire to preface their re- 
port upon the present competition by 
urging upon future competitors the 
importance of a careful consideration of the requirements of the 
programme, and of a patient study of a plan and scheme based 
upon these requirements, before the attention is absorbed by the 
details. The study and time spent in finding the best general 
disposition is more than regained by the ease with which the 
decoration will develop itself from such a well-conceived scheme. 
The most successful examples of decoration will be found usually 
to be due as much to the selection of a plan which lends itself 
both to the requirements of the problem and to decorative effects, 
as to the actual details employed. Young designers are tempted 
to shirk the study of plan, and in their enthusiasm to at once con- 
centrate their attention upon ornamentation. Thus in the designs 
criticised below, there was an almost universal tendency to over- 
look the essential requirements of the programme, and to under- 
rate the importance of the plan. The only striking requirements 
in the programme were the accommodation of three billiard-tables 
and the proper means of lighting them; yet there were few com- 
petitors who devised or studied their plans in reference to these 
capital conditions of the programme. After the preliminary study 
of the plan, and in conjunction with its selection, comes the ques- 
tion of a system of construction. This must be clearly worked out 
with a view both to constructive and to decorative advantages before 
any thought of mere ornamental details be entertained; thus when 
both the constructional and decorative points to be emphasized are 
impressed ‘on the mind, the ornamental details will take their proper 
position and value as a subordinate yet integral part of the whole 
development of the scheme. 

“ The Deuce” lays before us a plan which is so well devised, from 
both a practical and decorative point of view, that it would command 
our first attention even were its capabilities less ably developed ; but 
none of these opportunities have been lost, and the readiness with 
which the most has been made of them reveals a practised mind. 
The thoughtful disposition of the plan shows that the author has 
not been tempted by his facile hand to depend upon mere ornamen- 
tation, and his less skilful competitors should profit by this example. 
The slightly raised ladies’ gallery, in itself a decorative feature, has 
been richly treated, and there is a most successful device by which 
the division of the bays of the roof is brought down upon the walls 
to form a slight recess for the cue-racks, and at the same time to give 
a dividing arm to the seats. Except an unfortunate uncertainty in 
the attachment of the base of the pilasters which support the roof- 
trusses, the construction is ingenious and well emphasized by appro- 
priate decoration. ‘There is, however, too great a contrast between 
the rich decoration of the ladies’ gallery and the extreme plainness 
of the segmental screens over the wall bays, so that the latter appear 
too bald and poor. These same bays are shaded in such a way as to 
give at first sight the erroneous impression that they are of a depth 
equal to that of the ladies’ gallery ; in other respects the drawing is 
correct and very brilliant. The tables are well placed, well lighted, 
and graceful in design. The ventilation and lighting of the roof 
have been carefully considered. The chief objection to be brought 
against this design is that it rather oversteps the limits of decoration 
appropriate to the hotel in question. 

“‘ Carleton” is more nearly in the spirit of the country hotel, if 
modest simplicity should be insisted upon, and from this point of 
view his excellently drawn perspective is both appropriate and at- 
tractive. The alcove and its mantel are admirable for their decora- 
tive vigor, and tle bay-window is well treated, but it does not give the 
light appropriate to a billiard-hall. A seriou’ defect lies in the rela- 
tion, or want of relation of the girders to the pilasters. The beams 
of the ceiling should have been doubled over the pilasters at the 
sides of the window, or some other arrangement made to establish a 
connection — purely decorative it might be — between the horizontal 
and upright construction. Then also there is no provision made in 
the ceiling for the chandeliers, and they are placed as they happen 
to come over the billiard-tables, which in turn have no recognized 
position in a hall which is expressly designed for their presence. 

‘hus we are at once brought back to the necessity of beginning with 
a plan based upon the requirements of the programme, and to the 
importance of considering details of ornamentation as natural develop- 
ments of a preconceived scheme. The proportion of the panels of the 
dado and that of the dado itself to the wall-space have not been snfli- 
ciently studied. The tables, except the curve of the legs, are well 
designed and in harmony with the general design. The ceiling can 
hardly be called “open timber,” and this want of height and air is 
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rendered more prominent by the defective arrangements for ventila- 
tion. ‘The drawings are skilfully presented. 

“Carom” has a plan which just falls short of being a very good 
one, and this from the author’s want of a clear conception of what 
was required. A chimney-corner is of secondary consideration in a 
billiard-hall, especially when as in this case a number of hot-air regis- 
ters are provided ; yet the whole scheme of the design & here made 
subordinate to the chimney alcove. This alcove is ingeniously intro- 
duced and the seats cleverly made to form an integral part of the 
design, but no thought has been given to the essential requirement 
of billiard-tables and their proper illumination. The three tables 
are unsymmetrically placed — though the hall has three strongly em- 
phasized divisions — and the central table is apparently deprived of a 
chandelier from the nature of the divisions of the roof above. Far 
less ingenuity than that expended in the arrangement of the fire-place 
alcove would, if properly directed, have made this an excellent plan. 
The relations of wall and roof are intelligently treated, but the roof 
should not have been shown through the yellow-glass ceiling. There 
is a most unfortunate arrangement of the capitals of the pilasters, by 
which the architraves or lintels of the alcoves rest directly upon the 
pilasters, the capitals of which appear upon the face of the archi- 
trave itself. The details in general however are good, and the tables 
especially are graceful. The veniilation has received careful atten- 
tion. The drawing shows a firm and skilful hand, but the per- 
spective, though well laid out, has been over-elaborated and is too 
heavy and black to be effective. 

“ Row Boy” gives us an appropriate and cheerful interior with a 
light and simple roof, whose trusses divide the hall into three equal 
divisions for the tables. The lights for the latter hang conveniently 
from the truss-brackets, but the number of burners is insuflicient. 
‘The trusses are shown by the section to be properly constructed, but 
the way in which the large brackets are brought down upon slight 
decorative pilasters does not suggest the importance of the perpen- 
dicular tie which connects the brackets with the roof timbers. The 
bay-window opens pleasantly in the centre of the side of the hall, 
and the raised seats are neatly introduced. So much refinement and 
invention is shown in making the cues form the chief feature in 
the simple stand provided for them, and in the treatment of various 
other details, that the commonplace and meagre design of the tables 
is a disappointment. The ventilation is quite insufficiently indicated. 
The perspective is simply and crisply drawn, but it is well-nigh 
ruined by “ Row Boy's” inexplicable whim of introducing imperti- 
nent and wretchedly-lrawn human figures. - 4 

The general aspect of Fideliter’s hall is cheerful, and is well in 
the spirit of the programme. Its open-timber roof is light and un- 
pretentious. The tables are good, and the chairs, the details of the 
wood-work, and the brick fire-place indicate thought and a refined 
taste ; but the over-elaborated chandeliers are not in keeping with the 
rest of the design, and are not properly arranged over tlie tables. 
The existence of the latter receives no consideration in the plan, 
which is ill-devised —or rather, it may be said, has received from 
its author absolutely no thought. ‘The position of the cue-racks 
shown in detail is not established upon the wall in the perspective, 
neither is there sufficient indication of seats nor raised platform for 
spectators. No scheme for ventilation is suggested. The perspective 
drawing is correct, but presented in a meagre and uninteresting man- 
ner, and what merit might be given to it for simplicity is destroyed 
by the puerile attempt to introduce human figures. 

“ Masse” gives us a straightforward, well-considered plan, where 
each table is placed in an architectural division provided with its own 
cue-rack and window, while clearer light is insured by a large win- 
dow at the end of the hall. There is throughout the design a quiet 
dignity and simplicity, which conforms admirably with the require- 
ments of the problem before us. The details are refined and mod- 
est. The low ceiling divided into compartments by beams does not 
come under the head of the “ open-timber roof” called for in the pro- 
gramme: had this feature been introduced and treated with the same 
intelligence shown in the rest of the design, “ Massé’”’ would have 
stood several places hiyher in rank. He replaces the fire-places of 
most of his rivals by a buffet, and depends for heat upon hot air in- 
troduced under the platform of the seats. ‘The ventilation has re- 
ceived its due share of attention. The chandelier is conceived in a 
spirit not in harmony with the rest of the design. 

“ Nous Verrons” shows more facility than thought. The perspec- 
tive is brilliantly presented, and some of the details suggest an expe- 
rienced hand, but this facility only brings into clearer relief the 
author’s flagrant disreyard of the first principles of good design. 
“Nous Verrons” has caught a smattering of some quaint old domes- 
tic interiors, without giving himself the pains to study them and dis- 
tinguish their merits from their defects, and he has succeeded in 
offering us a reductio ad absurdum of the style he attempts to repro- 
duce. Th: exaggeration of a fantastic but delicate ornament, often 
found crowning old Dutch clocks, into a mammoth chimney-breast is 
more than a sin against good taste, and still more wanton reckless- 
ness is shown in placing windows, for no apparent reason, directly 
over the mantel and thus forcing the chimney to be twisted sharply 
to one side —if indeed the desizner ever remembered that his fire- 
place phantasy needed a chimney. The panels under the rafters 
should have been arranged to correspond with the latter, which in 
themselves do not show the best construction. ‘The billiard-table is 
heavy and of inappropriate design. On the other hand the concep- 
tion of the bay-window is charming and its treatment is refined and 


intelligent. The plan, too, is intelligently and thoughtfully arranged, 
and adds to our surprise at the author’s very unequal efforts. 

We find in * Enitor’s” design little to remind us of a modest coun- 
try hotel. We introduces us into a public billiard-saloon whose chief 
feature is the massive stone arch of an alcove for the fire-place. 
This arch and the ponderous hooded mantel would be not without 
merit in some great city hotel, but in the problem before us are out 
of place. The treatment of the windows, though intelligent, espec- 
ially in its arrangement of the window-seats, is too pretentious. The 
clock motifis unhappy. If of wood, its design is far too heavy, and 
the character of its detail also suggests stone; but masonry demands 
that some relation be established with the stone arch below, from 
which it is at present isolated. The mural decoration with the cue- 
racks is good in itself, but its effect is destroyed by the exaggerated 
heicht of the plain wall about the window-arches. The designer 
allowed the proportions of his wall-surface —a point of capital im- 
portance—to be destroyed by the height of his alcove arch. He 
could have carried his windows higher to give a predominating 
heicht to his decorated wall; or, better still, since his hall is unneces- 
sarily lofty, could have lowered the cornice and haye stopped it at the 
sides, allowing his great arch to rise within the gable. The plan is 
to be commended for providing a separate bay with a window for 
each table. The perspective, though clearly drawn, lacks animation 
and color, and the hood of the mantel is badlv out of drawing. 

“ Pool” has a good plan and a good architectural development of 
it. He has made a proper provision for the tables and for lighting 
them. His proportions are good and he exhibits intelligence, and 
some good ideas in his details. The gas-drops are more eccentric 
than original, and are poorly composed. The billiard-tables are bad, 
wanting in invention and in feeling for detail. ‘The sheathed waggon- 
vault is of excellent effect, but his section does not explain its struc- 
ture, nor the function of the king posts. It is doubtful whetber the 
great vault of his roof would be lighted by the windows below, and 
it would have been prudent to have introduced light through the 

anels just under the spring of the vault. ‘ Pvol” has much yet to 
earn in drawing; his work in the hands of a more brilliant draughts- 
man would have placed his work much hizher on the list, but he has 
ly oo for discouragement: practice will bring him what he now 
acks. 

“Albino” also gives us alight open roof ; this is crossed by two beams, 
which can be of no benefit in their position, and their lines are in 
no way, neither constructionally nor decoratively, carried down to 
the floor as they should have been to divide the plan into proper ar- 
chitectural compartments. With its present structure, this roof 
would not stand. The chimney alcove should have been elevated 
above the floor. The tables are badly arranged, and no means 
are shown for lighting them at night. The arch of the fire-place 
is badly drawn, and the presentation of the scanty details tends to 
make them appear still more meagre. .The tables, however, are of 
elegant design and well-drawn, and show that “ Allino"’ can do bet- 
ter than he has vouchsafed us this time. He should have first consid- 
ered his plan and construction and then have given to the decoration 
of his interior the same study and care he has to the tables and the 
result would have been very different. 

“ Yankee Boy” evidently determined to do something different 
from his competitors. ‘The determination was better than the result. 
It would be difficult to give a room architectural character with the 
gable ends on the long sides of the parallelogram. His structure has 
a bad effect. The roof should have been crossed transversely by two 
or four trusses, instead of longitudinally by one, but the truss itself 


is intelligently treated. He has missed an opportunity for design in. 


omitting the important and characteristic feature of spectators’ seats. 
The tables are symmetrically placed, but with do architectural indica- 
tions for their positions. The cloak-room, if necessary, should have 
been nearer the entrance. The details are good, as far as they go, 
for the interior offers but few of them. ‘The perspective is safely 
drawn with no shading to endanger it, nor to give it interest. No 
cue-racks are given and no indications of ventilation. 

‘“ Chamfer” needs more experience in his draughtsmanship. His 
weak and irresolute lines would spoil even a much better architec- 
tural scheme than he has presented. Let him draw with a broader 
line and fuller pen. He has indicated no wall-plates in his main 
roof, and his upper plates have no support from the rafters, while 
the structure of his ceiling is such as to afford no effective tie for the 
upper rafters. He has detailed the construction with curious care, 
but has omitted the primary conditions of stability. It would be im- 
possible to obtain a good exterior effect with a roof of this objection- 
able form. If the plan had been crossed with well-marked trans- 
verse trusses, the whole composition would have been far more 
architectural, and the structure would have been possible. The win- 
dows are inadequate for the lighting of the hall from its ends, and 
the position of the gas-lights is not shown. The table is bad in its 
details, which are illiterate and puerile. The chair is not only badly 
constructed, but the lines of tle arms in the front view are false in 
their drawing. We recommend to “ Chamfer’’ patient study of 
tate models, and, for the present, of conventional and accepted ex- 
amples. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF TIME BY A SYSTEM OF 
: PNEUMATIC CLOCKS. 


ECENT visitors to Paris — 
and the Exhibition of Elec- 
trical Appliances just closed 

has increased, during the past 
few months, the number of such 
visitors — must have noticed the 
numerous clocks standing on 
graceful light iron pillars in the 
squares, at the corners of streets, 
\yiver- and in other conspicuous posi- 
oo! tions about the city. Many vis- 
itors must also have found that 
the clocks throughout their hotels 
were, what is unusual with hotel 
clocks, keeping accurate time. 
All these clocks, both public and 
private, are actuated by a single 
event of compressed air; and I 
thought it would be interesting 
to the members of this Society if 
they could be shown the precise 
method by which these important 
Sy VE results are obtained. Paris and 
Sify = Vienna are the only two capitals 
in which such a system is now at 

| work, but I cannot doubt that, as 
soon as the inhabitants of other 

| cities know how great an advan- 

A tage it is to have their time accu- 
‘yi’ rately marked for them, alike in 
ublic places and in their houses, 
it will not be long before a simi- 
lar system is adopted in the towns 
and cities of this and other coun- 
tries. I believe a general impres- 
sion exists that the clocks in Paris 
are worked by electricity, as in- 
deed is the case with a number 
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of clocks in Brussels and else- 


A Walerhouse &-R. A arcit where. You are, of course, aware 
that in London there are a cer- 
tain number of clocks regulated by electricity from a common cen- 
tre — indeed, the clock in this very room is so regulated. It is no 
doubt possible to accomplish this end by means of electricity, and 
even with more accuracy than is the case with the pneumatic sys- 
tem; but this can only be obtained at a vastly increased cost, and I 
hope to be able to show you that one can obtain, by means of com- 
pressed air, quite sufficient accuracy for all the practical purposes 
of daily life. In electrical clocks a clock itself, and it must be a 
Cae ee and expensive clock, is required. This is regulated, 
it may be every hour, by an electric current; the clock goes during 
- the remainder of the hour without regulation, and, of course, it may 
be relied on during that hour to keep time as accurately as its 
mechanism will allow. The clock requires to be wound up; if it is 
not wound up and repaired, it gets out of order or stops, like any 
other clock. If anything goes wrong with the battery, the regulator 
no longer works.. In fine, an electricallv-regulated clock is rather 
more a delicate scientific instrument than a practical piece of appa- 
ratus for the rough-and-ready purposes of ordinary life. 

Now, with our pneumatic clocks, the case is different. They are 
not, indeed, regulated to fractions of a second, but, after all, nobody 
ever wants to keep appointments by fractions of a second, and trains 
have not arrived at that pitch of punctuality that it is necessary to 
calculate by seconds whether one can catch a train or not. In the 
pneumatic system, one single good clock is required. At each sta- 
tion where time is to be shown, a very simple apparatus (the con- 
struction of which I shall shortly have the pleasure of showing to 
you) is all that is required. ‘This requires no attention from year's 
end to year’s end. Like any mechanical apparatus, something may 
go wrong, and the clock may stop, but so long as it is going at all, it 
is going right. In any event it requires no attention, in the case of 
a private house, from the person residing in the house. When once 
the system of pipes is laid down, the addition of almost any number 
of clocks makes no practical difference in the working. It is found 
in Paris that the Company can undertake to supply and maintain 
clocks in a private house for 4d. to $d. per day per clock. 

Before the present successful experiment in Paris, several at- 
tempts were made to transmit time by means of compressed air ; the 
earliest of these, so far as I have been able to ascertain, was made 
in the year 1864. 

In 1877, Messrs. Popp and Resch, two Austrian engineers, after 


1 A paper read before the Society of Arts by J. 4. Berly, C. E., A. S. T. E. 
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having spent much time and money in practically studying the ques- 
tion of transmission of time by means of compressed air, and after 
@ great many disappointments, resulting from the imperfection of the 
results which they obtained, set to work, confident in the ultimate 
success of their efforts. They were able on the 23d of February, 
1877, to inapgurate, in Vienna, the first public service of distribution 
of time by means of compressed air. A certain number of clocks 
fixed in public buildings, and erected on lamp-posts in the public 
thoroughfares, were kept at work uninterruptedly for a whole year; 
the distance between the central works and the farthest being very 
nearly one mile, viz., 1,500 metres. The hands of the said clocks 
were at that time only propelled every two minutes, and two min- 
utes atatime. During the first year, Messrs. Popp and Resch were 
able to carry out certain very important experiments (the details of 
which would perhaps be tedious) on a length of two and a half 
miles of pipes; and having ascertained that the compressed air 
issuing at one end did not take more than three and a quarter sec- 
onds to travel to the other end, with of course a certain loss of press- 
ure, they took steps to transform all the clock-work, and to alter the 
arrangements of the central works, so as to propel the hands of the 
pneumatic clocks every minute, instead of every two minutes. 

Messrs. Popp and Resch exhibited their system at the Paris Ex- 
hibition in 1878; it attracted much attention, and the jury awarded 
them a silver medal. At the end of the year 1880, a proposal was 
made to the municipal authorities of Vienna to supply the time 
pneumatically to the town, authorization being asked at the same 
time for laying pipes where they might be required ; the said author- 
ities, although consenting at the time to let all the necessary pipes 
be laid down where required, declined to grant a monopoly of fifty 
years, which was sought for. This caused the Viennese Pneumatic 
Clock Company to cease the experimental distribution of time in 
that town. 

In November, 1878, Messrs. Popp and Resch obtained from the 
Paris municipal authorities the authorization to lay pipes in the 
sewers of the first and second arrondissements. One month later a 
further authorization was granted them for distributing the pneu- 
matic time into private dwellings. 

On the 1st of August, 1877, a company was formed, the name of 
which was the Compagnie Générale des Horloges Pneumatiques, 
Systéme Popp-Resch, and the work of the erection of the central 
works, and of laying the systems of piping, began at once, and was 
pushed with the utmost vigor. On the 15th March, 1880, the in- 
auguration of the public service took place, six miles of pipes having 
been laid and four clocks (some with multiple dials) fixed on lamp- 

sts on the grand boulevards, which received the pneumatic time 
rom the central works. The only trouble and annoyance experi- 
enced had nothing to do with the working of the system, which gave 
all the satisfaction that could be desired, but was due to mischief 
done by people who, from interested or other motives, interfered 
with the pipes. A proper look-out was kept, the clocks continued to 
work satistactorily: and they are now an established institution, the 
public regulating their watches from the pneumatic clocks. 

Nearly twenty miles of main pipes are now laid in the sewers, and 
750 houses, in which there are over 4,000 pneumatic clocks, are 
actually connected with and receive time from the main works; 
fourteen public clocks, with thirty-three dials, being fixed in the pub- 
lic thoroughfares of the above-mentioned arrondissements. At the 
main works, which are situated in the centre of the said districts, air 
is compressed by means of steam-engines actuating some air-com- 
pressing machines, and stored into air-receivers or reservoirs, at a 
pressure varying from 15 to 45 pounds to the square inch. ‘The air 
so compressed and stored is led into distributing receivers, after 
passing through a pressure regulator. A periodic transfer or dis- 
charce of compressed air from the high-pressure receivers into the 
distributing one takes place, replacing the quantity of air, which is 
at every minute discharged from the distributing receiver into the 
piping for actuating the clocks. ‘The pressure of the compressed air 
in the distributing receiver is, therefore, constant. 

The central or main clock, controlling all the system of pneumatic 
clocks, is a pendulum clock of great precision and perfect mechanism, 
and to it is connected a particular contrivance, specially adapted for 
the working of an equilibrium or balanced slide, which is succes- 
sively opened and shut by the action of the main clock. The said 
main clock is, itself, self-winding, that is to say, the counterweights 
which are actuating the main clock are constantly brought back to 
their former position by the action of the compressed air, and this 
at each pulsation of the compressed air. 

The hands of the main clock are travelling in exactly the same 
manner as those of any ordinary clock, and the valve, the motion of 
which is dependent upon the mechanism propelling the said hands, is 
actuated twice in every minute; the first operation, opening the 
valve, takes place at the sixtieth second of every minute; and the 
second operation, shutting the valve, twenty seconds after; so that 
the valve remains open, and compressed air is admitted into the 
systems of piping for a duration of twenty seconds at every time. 
This space of time is the result of experience, and may vary ac- 
cording to the distances to which the compressed air has to travel. 

The valve chest is in direct communication with the distributing 
air-receivers in exactly the same manner as the valve chest of a 
steam-engine is in communication with the steam-boiler; it thus con- 
tains compressed air always at a constant pressure. Therefore, 
when the valve is opened by the action of the main clock, there is a 
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flow of compressed air in the systems of piping, and all the clocks 
branched upon the said piping are actuated at the same time. 

A duplicate main clock, with a valve attached, is kept going, and 
giving exactly the same time as the other; the valve being «discon- 
nected, so that, in case of anything happening to the main clock, the 
connection of the duplicate main clock with its valve is instantly 
and automatically made, and there is no interruption in the distribu- 
tion of time. The pressure of the compressed air in the high press- 
ure and distributing receivers, the motion of the main clock and its 
duplicates, as well as the self-winding mechanism and motion of the 
slide-valve, etc., are all automatically controlled, so as to require a 
minimum amount of supervision, and anything abnormal occurring is 
instantly and automatically signalled. 

The piping actually laid down in Paris in the “arrondissements,” 
or districts, is twenty miles long. It is at the centre or point of de- 

arture divided into ten distinct parts, radiating from the centre and 
eading to various quarters; these twenty miles of main are com- 
poe of iron pipes, the inside diameter not exceeding one inch (in 

‘rench measure, 27 millimetres). All these main pipes are fixed in 
the sewers, and wherever the time has to be delivered, transmitted, 
or given to a customer, an ordinary gas-cock is inserted on the main 

ipe opposite the customer’s house, and a branch pipe led from it 
. into the building. This branch pipe is a quarter of an inch in di- 

ameter. : 

At each floor or landing, as many small cocks are inserted on the 
ascending branch pipe as there are tenants; and on any tenant sub- 
scribing to the pneumatic systems, a sinaller pipe, one-eighth of an 
inch in diameter, is sub-branched on the ascending branch, and led 
into his apartments, where it is connected to the various clocks 
which are to be actuated. 

No difficulty has ever been experienced with landlords as regards 
Salas for carrying pipes into houses. Over 750 houses in 

aris, in the two districts or “arrondissements” above mentioned 
alone, are thus connected with the main system, 177 miles of b. anch 
and sub-branch pipes being thus laid beside the 20 miles of main 
pipes already mentioned. 2 

Leakages inside the houses or dwellings, as well as in the main 
pipe, have no influence with the general working of the system; even 
supposing one of the main pipes to be completely. severed, the work- 
ing would only be interrupted in that portion of the system which is 
situated farther than the fault, and any fault in one of the mains 
would not in any way affect the other mains. As to leakages occur- 
ring in private or dwelling-houses, they are of no influence at all, 
excepting on the very clocks which they are supplying in the apart- 
ments where the lenkarse exist, and on the central works being in- 
formed of the occurrence, the fault or leakage is made good imme- 
diately. It may be said that the Compagnie Générale des Horloges 
Pneumatiques of Paris has now, in the working of their system, 
reached a point of absolute security: and on the 19th July of this 
year a contract was entered into between the town of Paris and 
the said company, granting the latter the authorization, for a period 
of fifty years, of laying and fixing their pipes underground for the 
purpose of actuating clocks by means of compressed sir carried 
through the said pipes. . . 2. 2. «© 2. 2. © «© «© «© @ ew ew 

The distribution of time to private individuals is effected by the 
Company under the following conditions : — 

The subscription must be for at least ohe year, and is renewed for 
not less than one year at a time. " 

‘The Company auplies free of cost, to the subscriber, clocks of 
various patterns, which can be selected at their show-rooms. They 
also undertake, at their own cost, all the work of fixing and laying 
pipes, supplying the necessary materials required for such, of con- 
necting and fixing the clocks, substituting, when desired, the clock- 
work of their system for the clock-work of existing clocks, and keep- 
ing the clock in good working order. 

Their charges for supplying the time are as follows: 5 centimes a 
day (or 14s. 74d. per year) for the first clock; 4 centimes a day (or 
11s. 6d. per year) for the second clock ; 3 centimes a day (or 8s. 94d. 
per year) for the third and others. 

The piping, connections, clocks, etc., remain the property of the 
Company, and statements to that effect are signed by both the pro- 
prietors of the house, and the tenant subscriber to the clocks. A due 
authorization must, of course, be previously obtained from the land- 
lord. There is no example yet of any landlord having refused to 

ive it. : 

: The main features of the contract entered between the town of 
Paris and the Company are as follows: — 

1. The town of Paris grants to the Company the authorization for 
fixing and keeping under the streets the pipes for conveying com- 
pressed air for the purpose of the pneumatic distribution of time, 
an this for a period of fifty years. 

2. At the expiration of the contract taking place naturally at the 
end of fifty years, or before that delay should the contract be deter- 
mined for any cause whatever, all the pipes, taps, connections, etc., 
or other materials, placed underground, or in establishments of 
the public service, become the property of the town of Paris, the 
town of Paris having the option to purchase or not the plant, etc., 
existing at the works, and in the central stations. 

3. All the expenses of carrying out the air-compressing works, 
central stations, and systems of piping from each station, for the 
scheme, is to be borne by the Company. 

_ 4, All pipes to be fixed in the sewers, wherever these are found to 


exist, and those fixed in trenches to be removed to the sewers as 
soon as those are completed. 

5. In large thoroughfares, where there exist two sewers, two main 
pipes should be fixed — one for each side of the street. 

6. The rental of the underground pipes to be ae quarterly by 
the Company to the town of Paris, is fixed as follows: For each 
kilometre of main, 20 francs per year (or £1 5s. 9d. per mile per 
year); for each branching for private clocks, while their number 
does not exceed 10,000, five pence. 

_ When the number exceeds 10,000, 54d. for each per year; 11,000, 
6d.; 12,000, 6$d.; 13,000, 7d.; 14,000, 74d.; 15,000, 8d.; 16,000, 
84d.; 17,000, 9u.; 18,000, 94d.; 19,000, 10d. 

7. The Company undertakes to instal, keep in working order, and 
renew, if necessary, any number of public clocks which the town of 
Paris may, at certain agreed periodical times, instruct the Company 
to fit up for them, and under the heading of public service are com- 
pit all the clocks of cab stations, kiosks, street-clocks mounted on 

amp-posts, the clocks of the town-hall (Hétel de Ville), and all the 
arrondissement town-halls (or mairies), the police-courts and police- 
stations, the patrolling stations, municipal barracks and theatres, 
schools, markets, slaughiter-houses, parks and squares, churches, etc. ; 
the town paying for such ciocks at the following rates: Clocks from 
3 feet 4 inches to 17 feet diameter, per year, each £2 5s.; medium 
sizes, from 2 to 3 feet diameter, per year, each 12s.; small sizes, 
under 12 inches diameter, per year, each 1s. 84d. After a lapse of five 
years, those prices to be reduced by 20 per cent; five years after, 30 
per cent; five years after, 50 per cent; five years after, 75 per cent; 
and after a lapse of twenty-five years, the same to be gratuitous. 

8. The Company shall deal as they think fit with their private 
customers, this constituting the commercial part of their concern. 
There are, besides, numerous clauses regulating, as it is usual in con- 
tracts between municipalities and contractors, the conditions in 
which the works shall be executed, maintained, controlled, etc., the 
fines to be paid in cases of non-compliance, or irregular supply etc. 

The Compagnie des Horloges Pneumatiques has undertaken to 
complete the public service of distribution of time in Paris, at the 
following periods: In the ist and 2d arrondissements, within six 
months; in the 3d and 4th, in the course of the year 1882; in the 
8th and 9th, 1883; in the 6th and 7th, 1884; in the 5th, 10th, 13th, 
19th, 1885; in the 11th, 12th, 14th, 15th, 17th, 18th, 20th, 1886. It 
will be seen that within a delay of five years the whole of the pub- 
lic service of Paris will be completed, the system of piping extend- 
ing to the whole town, and all the clocks of the town being worked 
by the Company’s pneumatic system. 

In order to carry out the contract with the town of Paris, it is now 
proposed to divide Paris into nine sections, each working independently 
with its normal clock. Each of these nine stations wi!l supply from 
thirty-five to forty-five miles of main street-piping, so that the total of 
main pipes, sufficient for the distribution of time in 60,000 houses, would 
be about 360 miles. One central air-compressing station is being erected 
in the Belleville quarter of Paris, and will supply the compressed air tc 
the distributing stations to which it will be connected. It is estimated 
that the clocks coming under the heading of “ public clocks ” will num 
ber about 8,000. It is estimated that a piece of ground, of an area of 
about one acre, would be sufficient for the erection of the central works 
in which the engine-houses for the compression of air, the motive power 
air-pumps, fitting-shop, etc., the offices and residences for the chief en 
gineer and foreman, would find room. The cost of the ground is esti- 
mated at £7,200. The cost of the buildings, containing three 50-horse- 
power engines, five air-compressors, two pumps, the workshops, and the 
residence for officials, is estimated at £6,800. The cost of plant, con- 
sisting of two steam-boilers of 100-horse-power each, three 60-horse- 
power engines, two air-compressors, of laying down lighting by elec- 
tricity, water, shafting, etc., and furnishing the offices, etc., is estimated 
at £8,000. The machines, tools, etc., for the workshop, at £400. The 
thirty-two high-pressure air-receivers (107! long x 5! diameter), £9,400. 

Each distributing station having two normal clocks and their appur- 
tenances, five distributing or low-pressure air-receivers would cost, to- 
gether with the furniture, fixtures, etc., £1,000; the nine would there- 
fore cost £9,000. The laying of 600,000 metres of main pipe, the 
branching to 50,000 houses, and the installation of 200,000 clocks, will 
cost £400,000. ‘The horses, traps, office furniture, £400. The total ex- 
pense will therefore be £441,200. 

The working expenses are estimated as follows: A. Central works, 
wages, £600; B. Water and fuel, £1,600; C. Distributing stations, 
wages, and current, £6,400; D. Carrying department, £960; E. Central 
administration, salaries, wages, and current expenses, £3,200; insur- 
ances, rates, taxes, management, etc., £3,200 ; or a total, in round fig- 
ures, of £16,000. It is estimated that the whole of the works will be 
completed in two years, each section being, meanwhile, brought to com- 
pletion from time to time. 

The Company, in carrying out the experiment on a comparatively 
large scale, of pneumatically distributing the correct time to public and 
private clocks fora period of fifteen months, have demonstrated the 
absolute practicability of the scheme, the demonstration having re- 
sulted in the contract for fifty years already referred to, and they have 
also ascertained with what favor the extension of the system is likely 
to be received by the public. 

The result has been highly satisfactory in every respect; and it is 
anticipated that the number of clocks which (judging from the facts 
which have characterized the experimental period) will, putting it at a 
minimum, be subscribed for when the whole of the expenditure above 
mentioned has been effected, and the system is extended to the whole 
town, bringing a gross income of £128,000. 

A pneumatic clock company is very similar in its establishment, work- 
ing, and effects and results to a water company. A great many instances 
have been found in which the amounts paid in the same house for water 
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and pneumatic clocks were similar, and to cite one instance, the well- 
known Meurice’s hotel, in which there are 148 pneumatic clocks, pays 
to the Clock Company a sum of £56, which is exactly the amount which 
it pays to the Water Company for the supply of water to the whole 
of the establishment. Another striking coincidence is to be found in 
the comparison of the Lyons Water Company and the Pneumatic 
Clock Company. The cost of establishment of the Lyons Water Com- 
pany, was £508,000; that of the Pneumatic Company, £441,200. The 
working expenses of the Water Company are £16,920. ‘The working 
expenses of the Clock Company have been estimated at £16,000. The 
gross income of the said Water Company is £64,960. The estimated 
gross income of the said Clock Company is £128,000. 
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often out of order; frequently require repairs, and are affected by the 
weather, especially in severe frosts. 

Should the care of winding them up and keeping them in good order 
be entrusted to a watchmaker, the cost of it, leaving out the inconven- 
ience and annoyance attached thereto, would even prove dearer than 
the charges for receiving pneumatically the correct time ; the Company 
taking all the risks, and supplying everything, down to the clocks them- 
selves, free of cost, and no annoyance or discomfort being attached to 
the maintenance of the said supply in the manner described; it can 
therefore safely be assumed that what has occurred in the case of gas, 
will, in a like manner, occur with pneumatic clocks, and the general 
adoption of these is only a question of time, — not pneumatically speak- 
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[From the British Architect.] 


The pneumatic system of distributing the correct time to distant clocks 
can be successfully applied to all towns of a certain importance. 

The application of the system in London would not differ very much 
from that in Paris. London is, it is true, a very much larger city than 
Paris, but it has, on the other hand, a corresponding number of houses 
and inhabitants; more distributing stations would be required, owing 
to the larger area to be covered, but not to the number of clocks to be 
maintained, as an almost unlimited number of clocks can be maintained 
from the main pipes of the distributing station. There is one circum- 
stance rather in favor of the system in London which does not exist in 
Paris, viz. : that the city being almost entirely devoted to business, those 
who use it in the day time mostly reside far away from it, and thus an 
enormous number of clocks are, so to speak, duplicated, the commercial 
people requiring both clocks at home and in their places of business in 


the city. Another favorable circumstance is to be found in the fact. 


that the majority of the shops in London are provided with clocks, 
while in Paris this is the exception. 

Although it could not be maintained that the possession of the correct 
time is an absolute necessity to the community, such as water is, it can 
safely be asserted that from a convenience it is rapidly becoming a ne- 
cessity. The old English proverb, “ ‘lime is money ” is becoming more 
and more an axiom; with a tendency to work less and less, and to con- 
dense work more and more; with the increasing facilities afforded in 
travelling; with the alterations introduced from time to time into the 
laws regulating labor, etc., the want of the correct time may be said to 
be felt more severely every day. It cannot be maintained that gas is a 
necessity, excepting that it has become so owing to the force of habit, 
the convenience which it affords, the comfort which it provides, and its 
economy compared to other illuminants. Gas took the place of candles 
and oil, and where gas is not an established institution, or is likely to 
fail, the services of candles or oil are, or can be, put into requisition. 
But the trouble of procuring the candle or oil, the trimming the lamps, 
the complication of attending to so many objects, coupled with the cost 
of maintaining them, have contributed to make gas popular, and very 
generally adopted. 

The comparison between ordinary and pneumatic clocks will, ina 
similar way, stand good in favor of the latter. Ordinary clocks are ex- 
pensive to purchase ; they require winding up periodically (the majority 
of them weekly); they are either fast or slow ; rarely correct ; they are 


ing. Inasimilar manner, the electric light and the telephones will soon 
become necessities of our existence, the one taking the place of gas, and 
the other (who knows), perhaps, the place of telegraphy. 

And when I say that the adoption of the pneumatic clocks is only a 
question of time, I intend to convey that it will, most likely, soon be- 
come general, as now-a-days progress is notable, and a thing has no 
sooner proved itself to be of industrial or commercial value than it is 
widely adopted, and soon becomes an established institution. 


THE ROMAN EXHIBITION. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Pic- 
cola of Naples, who has returned 
from England, has given his opin- 
ion on the proposed Exhibition in 
Rome. After blaming the eulogies 
of the Italians on what they have 
accomplished in the industrial arts, 
as shown by the late Exhibition in 
Milan, he says: “Ido not deny 
that we have a profound sentiment 
for these arts, but we do not know 
how to apply it. For example, the 
Italian architect is quite capable of 
constructing a fine square, a hand- 
some theatre or opera-house, a 
beautiful church, and even a prince- 
ly palace; but he is completely ig- 
norant of how to build a comfort- 
able, healthy abode, well provided 
with all that is necessary for a 

citizen’s family. He cannot construct a good market-place, a 

hospital, a House of Parliament, or any administrative official 

building, and the Financial Palace at Monte Citorio shows the 
maximum of Italian architectural knowledge. The silk stuffs 
produced by our artisans are defective in color and harmonious de- 
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sign. Cotton and woollen goods err in price, because the Italian 
manufacturer has no proportion in the application of vuhe arts; he 
has the commercial sentiment, but not the English conception of 
commerce, which is concentrated in the sublime axiom, cheap and 
good. I shall admire Italian manufacturers when they have democ- 
ratized their productions; when a workman can buy in Italy an ex- 
cellent cotton shirt, costing only 1s. 8d., or 33 soldi, a shirt infinitely 
superior to one for which I paid 11 francs at Rome last June, and 
when he can buy a whole suit of good substantial warm clothes for 
8s. 6d., that is, 10 francs. All that I have heard from enthusiastic 
Kalians does not persuade me that I should find in Milan what I 
have seen in England. They speak of an international exhibition to 
be given in Rome in two or shires years. I hope that the Govern- 
ment will not plunge its hands into such a dishonest speculation of 
the Roman promoters of the undertaking, and then have to pay 
something like sixty millions that will have been taken from the con- 
tributors. This undertaking has no other object than to throw the 
unconscious visitors who would go to Rome into the clutch of hotel- 
keepers, lodging-house keepers, and all kinds of shop-keepers. The 
exhibition will be an assommoir for the unfortunates who go there. 
A great English merchant said to me, ‘I give no more credit to 
Italian merchants, because I was constantly robbed!’ What would 
the foreigners say who became a prey to Roman speculators? I will 
not participate by my absence as a deputy and journalist in this bad 
action. Rome is not yet ripe for a great exhibition. There is only 
one that would be worthy —that is a retrospective exhibition: an 
exhibition of antiques and of the Renaissance, if all Roman and 
Italian nobles would agree to lend the objects of art that adorn their 

alaces, and make for six months a species of South Kensington 

{useum in Rome. We must not forget that Rome is an altar and a 
tomb— an altar of so many grand recollections, a tomb of the Quiri- 
tes and the Cesars, and even of the Popes. Do not let us desecrate 
it by a modern international exhibition. What in that case should 
we have to offer for the admiration of the world? The exhibition 
would be, most surely and lugubriously, only an exhibition of our- 
selves!” 





THE ATLANTA EXHIBITION. 
ATLANTA, December 29, 1881. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


O-MORROW is the last day of the Interna- 
tional Cotton Exhibition of Atlanta, a most 
important event to this city in particular 
and the South generally; especially so since 





oo it has proved such a decided success, first, 

, in establishing more intimate and amicable 

Ve) ZN. relations between the “ Yank” on one hand 

top } and ‘Johnny ” on the other; second, in be- 

tae oe) 4 ing a financial success, as it brought here 
By over one quarter of a million of visitors. 

ise Zorg The whole of the buildings having cost, all 

: : included, only about $140,000, and covering 

, a as they do an immense area of ground, com- 

yexevicve, pr pelled everything to be of the very simplest 

! = character possible, which on the whole has 

TA ~ proved a great boon from an artistic point 

GY o. Nx of view, since it caused the absence of all 

Lom 


‘ cheap and vulgar jimcracks, that so over- 
loaded the Centennial buildings. Forms that should ever grace 

alatial buildings, and those only, become the thinnest kind of trash 
in cheap imitation. 

All of the buildings are of the very simplest and most primitive 
character in d®sign, the best one being the main building, originally 
designed in Boston, I believe, and afterwards remodelled here to 
make it cheaper, but still retaining its former general character, 
(which is a cross in plan), a flat roof with projecting sky-light ventila- 
tors, and the walls, as nearly as possible, all glass. The balance of 
the buildings show no special point of interest to the architect ex- 
cept their sensible simplicity, which is most prominent in the depdt, 
the art and industrial building, the restaurants, and the Exhibition 
Hotel. The only finished building on the grounds, is the small build- 
ing of the Baltimore Fertilizer Co., a bit of Queen Anne which seems 
to say to the visitor: “TI belong not to these parts.” 

The points of interest to us inside are pretty well scattered. Fore- 
most among which stand the little Chinese pavilion, (a tea stand), 
and Clarke’s O. N. T. Spool Cotton show-case, the one representing 
the barbarian, the other the civilized man. The walls of the former 
are built of open fret-work of bamboo, tied together with cane shreds 
in the usual manner, covered with a roof of paper (I suppose it is, 
for they make everything of paper) painted and decorated with birds, 
flowers, etc., the usual excellently carved dragons over the corners, 
and the whole surmounted by a flag-pole carrying the yellow flag with 
the black dragon. The decorations are painted with an artistic touch 
that only a Chinaman can give. Below the eaves there is a frieze-like 
line of tapestry clear around, wrought with very coarse threads, 
much gold among them. In figure subjects, the faces are so fine, the 
expressions so deep, marked and vigorous, that when [ think of our 
own common products of the same nature, and compare them with 
the work of these “heathen Chinese” —but “comparisons are 
odious.” The pavilion as a whole, in general effect, variety of de- 
tail, and excellence of execution, challenges our ‘best efforts. 


The O. N. T. showcase in cherry and ebony, with a beautiful de- 
sign of a miniature pavilion, formed of cotton spools in a most ingen- 
ious manner inside, is the best thing of its kind here. The whole 
thing is beautiful in design and exquisite in execution, but, alas! the 


beautifully carved capital of one of the four corner-columns is put 


on upside down. [asked the attendant how that happened, he said, 
‘he had never noticed it before : the man who put it up must have 
done it”: a curious fate for a beautiful bit of work. I think I saw 
this case in the Centennial, but it will command admiration the sec- 
ond as well as the first time. 

The Willimantic Company have a very fine model of their entire 
works outside of one of the entrances which received a great deal of 
merited attention. The Kansas Pavilion is a tremendous affair, show- 
ing a great variety of products of the soil. It is put up with immense 
labor to make it stunning, but as to its artistic merit the less said the 
better. 

Our Georgia Agricultural Department have a very neat little pa- 
vilion thatched with suzar-cane, for cresting a row of cotton stalks, 
the shafts of corner-columns bundles of cane, caps formed of cane 
tassel, the overhanging eaves covered with rice, front gable covered 
with cane radiating, rising sun-fashion to a big pumpkin in the centre, 
the cane thatching weighted down by pumpkins and gourds, like the 
Swiss roof with stones. The lattice apron below the roof made of 
cane, tied with moss with cotton balls for rosettes, the whole gar- 
landed with strung red-peppers and neatly draped with hanging 
moss. The best hanging-moss effect belongs to the Alabama Great 
Southern Railroad, where natural branches of trees were put into 
the posts and draped with hanging moss, giving a peculiarly realistic 
effect, so charming in a Southern landscape. 

A new departure in railroad-car decoration in the direction pointed 
out by Collings in his Art Foliage, is notable in a car by Jackson 
& Sharpe. 1t proves quite a relief from the conventional Pullman 
Car decoration, which though very excellent in its way, was yet 
rather spotty and at last became monotonous; and this decoration 
solves the prublem of car decoration most effectually. It came on me 
very much like the egy problem of Columbus on the Spanish court- 
iers, it is so easy and simple to do, but in effect as a whole, both in 
form and color, I know of no motif equal to it between the time 
that Giulio Romano painted arabesques down to our day. An excep- 
tion to this, however, should be made of the sickly bows cotton 
and ribbon business in the centre panel. 

Another beautiful color effect was a curtain background — Amer- 
ican Watch Co. — the mass was “old gold” with a broad strip of ma- 
roon velvet near the top, with real peacock-feather ends in crossed 
aide about six inches apart, pinned on, producing a most subtly fine 
effect. 

The spool-cotton men had several large framed cards, where col- 
ored cotton spools were used like stitches in embroidery, very large 
simple designs that from a distance produced a splendid effect. Two 
large butterflies about three feet square in the Coates’ display were 
evidently the best there. 

The greatest amount of artistic skill displayed here seems to have 
been in arranging goods on show-cards to the best advantage for 
ornamental effect. Combinations of the most arbitrary and unman- 
aceable forms have been made to produce a most agreeable effect. 
Thus Smith & Sons displayed a remarkable ingenuity in producing 
a beautiful design as a slike: simply by the variation and disposition 
of a lot of rows of straight lines of various lengths, %. e., needles. 
Again a black background, twenty-five feet square, hung with saws, 
the great Sisson circular-saw in the centre, with smaller ones around, 
with all manner, forms and sizes of hand-saws, single, in rows, and 
crossed, interspersed among the circulars, produced an ornamental 
design worthy of special notice asa whole. The principle of the 
disposition of the masses and the subordinate decorative details is 
here well understood and skilfully applied, although the result is 
only a show-card. 

n the province of metal-work, W. F. & J. Messeran exhibit some 
brass furniture exquisite in design and execution; McHenry, of Cin- 
cinnati, some beautiful gas-fixtures; the Newell standards deserve 
special note; in fact it would appear that some of our very foremost 
designers work in brass. 

Ina fence exhibit of the Cleveland Wrought-Iron Fence Company, 
I saw about the best thing I know of in the way of automatic gates, 
@ most ingenious and successful affair. : 

There is a tomb-stone exhibit in Art Hall with some excellent 
sculpture and carving, of the modern Italian school, so remarkable 
for its technique ; but the idea of attempting to copy nature (not fig- 
ures, but trees and grass) verbatim et literatim in marble is futile, for 
a reasonable success is impossible. We have here a number of. old 
tree-stumps setting on top of a pile of stones, with ferns, grass and 
ivy here and there, which though beautifully carved, show how impos- 
sible success is in this direction. In figures, the tendency of the new 
school is in the right direction, for the expressions of some of those 
cold marble faces are so subtle and sweet as to imbed themselves 
lastingly in one’s memory. 

In architectural drawings there were but two exhibits: the Chi- 
cago Club-house, a residence and commercial building, by Burnham 
& Root, Chicago, all excellent in design and technique; the other is 
the Moore & Marsh Building and St. Philip’s Church, the work of 
your humble servant. The art department, being only a side-show 
of a cotton exhibition, is consequently very weakly represented ; 
some photographs and crayon portraits of Motes were the only 
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things on the floor notable for excellence. The criticism of a young 
lady in my hearing regarding some full-length oif portraits was very 
rood. She said: “they are just as nice as the pictures painted on 
ronts of clothing-stores.”” Several stained-glass windows were not- 
able only for mediocrity, and for being copies from the books. ; 

There was quite a lot of inlaid work: very good both in design and 
execution, mostly in Eastlake, a style specially adapted for inlay. 
The billiard-tables and the Raven & Kuabe pianos deserve mention 
here. ‘The Carpenter Organ Co. also shows some excellent design 
in organ-cases. 

Various of the large exhibits had considerable assortments of 
woods, very interesting, but not novel except in one point. The 
South is the home of the yellow pine, hence arises the low esteem 
for its beauty. There are a great variety of native and foe-eign plain, 
crotched, and burl walnut, mahogany, rosewood and ebony, cherry, 
ash, satinwood, and chestnut, all varnished and finished, to show all 
there is in them; but a curled yellow-pine plank, varnished, laid 
across the top of the rows, for beauty of grain and brilliancy of color 
excelled them all. All the lights and shadows of gold were in it, and 
this plank will give a place to yellow pine among the hard-woods for 
decorative parpores for everybody that saw it admired it. 

ery respectfully, JOHN MOSER. 


A NEW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
St. PAUL, MINN., January 6, 1882. 
To Tue EpIToRs OF THE AMERICAN AKCHITECT :— 

Dear Sirs, — Pursuant to invitation, the architects of this vicinity 
met at the oflice of Mr. Corser, in Minneapolis, and took steps 
toward the formation of an Architectural Association by discussion 
of ends to be attained and methods of procedure. 

Officers were elected and committees appointed. A more com- 
plete organization will be effected at the next meeting, which will 
occur January 17, at St. Paul. 

A majority of the architects of St. Paul and Minneapolis co-oper- 
ated in the first meeting. Respectfully yours, 

D. W. MILLARD, Cor. Sec. 


VERTICAL ANGLE CRACKS IN PLASTERING. 


To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Dear Sirs,— In lathing a house is it best to run the laths behind 
intersecting partitions, or should the stud A be placed flush against 
studs B and C, thus forming a solid angle? 

Or if cither of these is not the best, what is the correct way to 
prevent an angle crack, presumably caused by unequal settlement in 
the partitions ? 

By passing upon this disputed point you will oblige 

HAFERMEAL. 


(The stnds should be spiked together as solidly as possible. — Eps AMER- 
ICAN ARCHITECT. } 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


Minnesota Architectural Association, 
D. W. Millard, Secretary, Fourth and Jackson Stzs., 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Boston Society of Architects, 
T. M. Clarke, Secretary, 178 Devonshire St. 
New York Chapter A. I. A., 
A. J. Bloor, Secretary, 335 Broadway. 
Philadelphia Chapter A. I. A., 
Edward Hazlehurst, Secretary, 508 Walnut St. 
Chicago Chapter A. I. A., 
S. A. Treat, Secretary, 80 Dearborn St. 
Baltimore Chapter A. I. A., 
John Murdoch, Secretary, Lexington and Charles Sts. 
Cincinnati Chapter A. I. A., 
Charles Crapsey, Secretary, 46 Wiggin’s Building. 
San Francisco Chapter A. I. A. 
Rhode Island Chapter A. I. A., 
Geo. C. Mason, Jr., Secretary, Newport, R. I. 
St. Louis Institute of Architects. 








NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


Santa Marta DEL Fiorg.—It is said that the Ex-Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany has undertaken the sole cost of restoring the Church of Santa 
Maria del Fiore. 





BoiLpinc-STonE AND THE TarirF.— As an example of how the 
tariff works we will instance the case of our sister city, San Diego. 
There is no building-stone within reach of her in American territory, 
but just across the Mexican border, within a few miles of her, easily 
reached by vessels, is an island containing a vast quarry of most ex- 
cellent brown freestone, which could be laid down where needed at a 
trifling cost. In the other extreme of our country, nearly 4,000 miles 
away, the little State of Vermont has some marble quarries; and in or- 
der to protect these Vermont quarries against the importation of Italian 
marble, in order to force the users of this material in the East to sup- 
port a few men in bad business, San Diego is prevented by prohibitory 
tariff from using a most excellent building material that lies at her very 
doors. — San Bernadino [Cal.}] Times. 


Terra-Cotta Lumper.—A recent American invention is that of 
the manufacture of lumber from fire-clay, patented by Mr. C. C. Gil- 
man, of Eldora, Iowa. The composition consists of kaolin clay, free 
from grit, one part; resinous sawdust, from one to three parts, as 
porosity may be required; water sufficient to thoroughly incorporate 
the above, by the aid of machinery, into a plastic mass. Removed 
from the grinding tubs, where it has been ground, the spongy product 
is forced by plungers driven by steam through iron or steel cylinders 
to express the superfluous moisture therefrom, and issues forth in the 
shane of long blocks or logs, of length, form, and size best fitted for 
handling, usually eight to twelve inches in thickness, and four to six 
feet in length. When sufficiently dry to render handling safe, theae 
logs are moved into kilns or clamps calculated forthe purpose. After 
the steam and vapors are driven out by a slow, steadily increasing fire, 
the temperature is rapidly raised to nearly a white heat, which not only 
consumes the sawdust, but brings the clay itself into the first stages of 
vitrifaction. On cooling, the logs are removed to the mill and sawed 
into planks, boards, and dimension-stuff, as lumber from wood is manu- 
factured, and subsequently fashioned in the workshop into such forms 
and articles as demanded by purchasers. ‘This material, being free 
from grit and tough in texture, can be cut, sawed, bored, planed, and 
carved with edged tools, and before cr after such treatment can, after 
slipping and glazing, be submitted to a second firing, with fine results in 
ornamentation obtained. Kaolin is the upper stratum of fire or feld- 
spathic clay beds, and owing to the absence of sand or free silica is un- 
suited, to common pottery uses, as its warpage in drying and firing 
unfits it for moulding purposes. Mr. Gilman’s invention, so he claims, 
overcomes this trouble, inasmuch as the material is reduced to form 
with edged tools subsequent to firing. ‘Terra-cotta lumber, it is claimed, 
is indestructible by fire, gases, or acids; is a poor conductor of heat, 
sound, and electricity; and possesses molecular attraction to an extent 
which allows of plastering without first lathing. Its weight is one-half 
less than common building brick, and is erected with nails instead of 
cement or mortar, virtually rendering fire-proofing a work of carpentry 
instead of masonry as heretofore.—Lhe Building News. 





Tus Trimoutet Art Cotiections at Dison. — One of the most val- 
uable art bequests of recent years has fallen to the museum of Dijon, 
in France, a museum already well known to travellers not only from 
the value of its contents but from the interest attaching to the building 
which houses them, the old palace of the dukes of Burgundy, built in 
the fifteenth century. M. Anthelme Trimoulet, who seems to have been 
atypical specimen of an antiquary —a specimen such as France only 
can produce in full perfection—died some time ago leaving all his 
varied collections to his wife, and at her death to the city of Dijon. 
Almost all departments of medieval art are represented; and as M. 
Trimoulet began his work of collecting many years ago, before the 
relics of the Middle Ages had become universally desired, many 
branches are explained by work that is both profuse and of the very 
highest excellence. Especially notable are his ivories of many epochs, 
and his metal work, which includes domestic utensils, armor and mag- 
nificent weapons of every description. The enamels are also numerous 
and very good, and the jewelry and metal bric-a-brac of all kinds al- 
most equally remarkable. The collection of Oriental ceramics is an- 
nounced as admirable, and the list of departments is by no means 
exhausted even when we have mentioned, furthermore, cameos, Vene- 
tian glass, coins, medals, Italian faience, Sevres, and Dresden porcelain, 
furniture, tapestries, mosaics, engravings, pictures, and sculptures. In 
short, everything seems to have been fish that came to M. Trimoulet’s 
wide-spread net. Excellence in its peculiar direction seems to have been 
the only claim needed to attract his attention to a work of art and to 
open wide the doors of his hospitable cabinets. The city has lately come 
into possession of this magnificent legacy, owing to the death of Mme. 
Trimoulet. The objects have already been arranged in the museum, 
even they are not yet catalogued or quite in order. — Philadelphia 

ulletin. . 





ANCIENT IstHmvus CanaL Scnemes. — Don Justo Zaragoza contrib- 
utes to the Boletin of the Geographical Society of Madrid a series of 
interesting papers on ancient canal schemes between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific in Central America. There were three places which the 
Spanish of the sixteenth century thought of for these schemes; the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec im New Spain, now Mexico; the river of San 
Juan, of the Lake of Nicaragua, in the republic of the same name; and 
the Chagres River, and other parts of the Isthmus of Panama. The in- 
vestigation of Tehuantepec was abandoned at that time, to be renewed 
in the present century; those of Nicaragua were actively pursued in 
the seventeenth century, and were nearly being executed about the 
middie of the eighteenth century, during the reign of Charles III, and 
the schen.e of a canal through the Isthmus of Panama, also abandoned, 
has now been renewed by M. Lesseps. In the paper published in the 
October number of the Boletin, D. Zaragoza gives some information of 
the little-known scheme of a canal via the Lake of Nicaragua, which 
scheme appeared in the year 1548, with a map of the land prepared by 
Arias Gonzalo. In 1606 Captain Ochoa de Leguizamo explored, on the 
same account, the Puertos de Caballos and Fonseca Bay ; and during 
the years 1780 to 1783 a map of the projected canal, atill existing, was 
prepares and a survey was made between the Pacific and the Lake of 

icaragua, which last proved to be 133 Castilian feet above the sea 
level, the height of the watershed being about 604 feet. This scheme 
met with great opposition, the chief reason for which was found in the 
statement of Juan Bautista Antonelli, an engineer sent by Philip II, 
who declared the scheme quite impracticable; and D. Zaragoza pub- 
tha a memoir, by J. Antonio de Escartin, to prove the possibility of 
the canal. 





Tre Vienna Treatre Deatn-Roiti.—A list of the victims of the 
Ring-Theatre fire has been issued by the police. It gives the total 
number of victims as 794, of which the bodies of 144 have been legally 
identified. A later list placcs the total at 449. 
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Prospectus for 1882. 


THE present indications are that-during the coming year the editors will be enabled to make the American Architect more 
interesting and valuable than ever before, and the fact that each successive year has added new attractions to what was already 
ef considerable merit may be taken as a guaranty that during the year 1882 the standard of its performances will be in no de- 
gree lowered. The editors would prefer not to make any announcement of their intentions until some plans now under dis- 
cussion are definitely decided on, but custom seems to require that about this season of the year a prospectus for the ensuing 
year shall be issued by all publishers of periodicals, and we follow in the beaten track, suggesting to our subscribers, however, 
that they may safely read between the lines promises of more than actually meets the eye. 

The character of the illustrations depends so largely on the interest which the more capable designers in the profession take 
in the publication of this journal that the editors might stand excused from pledging themselves either to maintain the standard 
of excellence already attained or to raise it still higher. But there are certain veins of individual endeavor which the increas- 
ing prosperity of the journal will enable them to pursue with considerable vigor, and as “nothing succeeds like success ” they 
may hope that the impetus that they are able to give this important feature of the American Architect will be followed up by 
former contributors, and that those members of the profession who have never contributed a design to its pages will no longer 
leave to others the privilege of upholding in the eyes of the reading public of both hemispheres the dignity of architecture in 
America. 

As in past years the illustrations will consist of photo-lithographic reproductions of American and foreign buildings, while 
the pure Heliotype views from nature will as before be published occasionally as circumstances may demand — and it is sincerely 
hoped that the demand may occur with increasing frequency. In like manner colored prints of interior decorations and other 
suitable subjects will be published in the course of the year. The feature, however, which will add most to the attractiveness of 
the paper will be the publication of a greater number of cuts in the body of the text of each number, which will give to the 
journal an entirely fresh and, it is hoped, more attractive aspect, for it will be the endeavor of the editors to make every cut of 
value to the architect as well as interesting to the general public. 

The Competitions in design with money prizes will be continued through the year. 

The general tone and literary character of the journal will accord with its past performance, and it is perhaps invidious to 
particularize even those papers for which arrangements have already been made. The papers on “ Building Superintendence ” 
which have appeared during the year 1881 in the first issue for each month —or the Monthly number, so-called — and which 
' have detailed the manner of constructing a stone chapel, and have proceeded so far in the construction of a wooden dwelling. 
house as the plumbing work, will be continued during the year, and after completing the construction of this house will next 
describe the manner of building a large city office-building, during which description a discussion of the strength of materials 
and other matters of general scientific construction will be taken up. The instructive series of papers on “ Building Stones” 
will probably be extended through the year. | 

In the line of fresh endeavor it may be stated that arrangements are now making for series of papers on the following 
topics of general and special interest : — 

A series of illustrated papers by different writers on the architectural character and buildings of different cities throughout 
the country; a series of papers on village improvements and village improvement societies; a s€ries of practical papers on 
scaffolding ; a series of illustrated papers on what American decorative artists are accomplishing; a series of papers on wood- 
engraving ; a series of papers on sanitary matters; and possibly a series of papers on steam heating. 

About this skeleton-work of subjects, which as may be seen are diverse enough in character to suit the most dissimilar tastes, 
while they are all of much general interest, will be arranged articles on kindred topics and matters of current interest, as has 
been the custom of the journal in former years. | 


The following well-known writers may be expected to contribute of their knowledge during the coming year : 


EDWARD ATKINSON, CHARLES A. CUMMINGS, ARTHUR ROTCH, 

Pror. CHARLES BABCOCK, HIRAM A. CUTTING, Pu. D., MONTGOMERY SCHUYLER, 
ALEXANDER BLACK, CHARLES H. HART, HENRY VAN BRUNT, 

ERNEST W. BOWDITCH, Pror. W. P. P. LONGFELLOW, MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER, 
J. M. BRYDON, Pror. N. CLIFFORD RICKER, - Pror. WILLIAM R. WARE, 

Pror. T. M. CLARK, R. RIORDAN, GEORGE E. WARING, Jr. 


F. CROWNINSHIELD, 


In conclusion it may be said that the policy of the American Architect is in the largest and best sense a liberal one, and its 
aim is to cover with what completeness it may the whole field that by the widest construction may be conceived to be included 
within the limits of its elected province, which is defined only by the boundaries of Architecture, Construction, Sanitation, the 
Fine Arts, and the Arts of Decoration. 

The journal is not and will not be partisan in tone; its pages are open to the discussion — within proper limits —of any 
pertinent subject from every point of view; it is not the tool of any association, clique or body of men; it is conducted solely 
by its editors, and they alone are responsible for its utterances and the facts and theories it promulgates. 

To those who have in the past helped to make the American Architect what it to-day is the editors desire to express their 
grateful acknowledgments, and at the same time to assure them that their codperation in the future will be cordially accepted. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


€Reported for The American Architect an@Building News.) 


[Although a large portion of the building intelli € 
ts prorided by their regular correspondents, the editors 
greatly desire to receive voluntary information, espe- 
ctally from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


[ Printed speci honsions of any patents here mentioned 

ether with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner Qf Patents, at Washington, for 
twenty-Ave cents.) 


251,686. BORING-MACHINE. — Benjamin F. Allen, 

Boston, Maas. 

251,688. WINDMILL. — William S, Baugh, Farmers’ 

Institute, Ind. 

251,692. ORNAMENTAL GLASS TO IMITATE Woop. 

— James Budd, Boston, Mass. 

261,698. JACK-SCREW. — William R. Coats and Wil- 

liam H. Vibbard, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

251,713. Step oR Srair. — Charles H. Gould, New 

York, N. Y. 

aye Door-CHEck.— Francis V. Phillips, Chi- 
0, Ill. 

“or 741. WATER-HEATER AND CIRCULATOR. — Peter 

Smith Detroit, Mich. 

251,746. PROCESS OF REPRODUCING DRAWINGS AND 

DEsIGN8. — Maurice Tilhet, Paris, France. 

251,762. CuRTAIN-FIXTURE. — Thos. M. Burgess, 

Big Rapids, Mich. 

251,767. WATER-CLOSET. — William H. Daniell, 

Pottsville, Pa. 

rt Faucet. — Josiah B. Gathright, Louis- 

ville, A 

Ob1TIA. WINDOW-FRAME AND Sasa. — Francis W. 

Hettinger, Reading, Pa. 

251,7*6. Basix-PLug. — John C. Ludwig, San Fran- 


251,790. Door-CaEck. — Lewis C. Norton, Boston, 


ass. 
251,813. WATER-CLOSET.—H. William Atwater, 
Boston, Mass. 

251,854. SHOUTTER-FASTENER. — Henry J. Fisher, 
Jr., Point Pleasant, W. Va. 

251,891. RoOoFING-SEAMER, — Robert Jones and 
Thomas C. Belding, Waynesburg, U. 

251,915. SASH-FASTENER AND HOLDER. — John B. 
Montague, Franklin, Ky. 

251,916. SASH-FASTENER AND HOLDER. —John B. 


BUILDING PERMITS, — Since our last re 


dwell., measuring 25’ x 62’; O. F. Smith, of Boston, 


architect. 
Baltimore. 


rt nine per- 
nits have been granted, of which the following are 
the more Important: — 

Henry Schwarzenbach, two st’y brick front bulld- 
ing to No. 184 Caroline St., between Bank St. and 
Eastern Ave. 

Sanuel G. Wintemitz, two-at’y brick building, 
8 w cor. Howard and Dover Sts. 

Geo. W. Hopper, 4 three-st’y brick buildings, 
Bloom St., beginning at the s e cor. of Etting St. 

Win. Schwartz, additional story to store and other 
improvements, No. lué Broadway, between Bank 
and Gough Sts. 

J. Weitzell, 3 two-st’y brick buildings, beginning 
at the s w cor. McElderry St. and Madeira Alley. 

Benj. C. Payne, 2 two st’y brick buildings, Madei- 
ra Alley, north of Gough St. 

E. W. Gorman, two-st'y brick building, Madeira 
Alley, north of Gough St. 


Brooklyn. 


BUILDING PerRMits. — Atlantic Ave., Nos. 1050 and 


1052, between Clason Ave. and Grand Ave., one-st'y 
frame stable: cost, £3,000; owner, estate A. Chiches- 
ter, executors, Jackson, Schultz & Co.; builder, Jas. 
McKee. 

Greene Ave., 8 w cor, Vanderbilt Ave., four-st’y 
brick flat; cost, 836,00. 

Verona Pl., W 8, 80’ n Fulton St.: cost, $5,000; 
owner and architect, D, H. Fowler, 14 Verona P1.; 
builders, Thos. Baker and D. H. Fowler. 

Broadteay, & 8, opposite Read Ave., one-st'y frame 
store and dwell.; cost, $5.00; owner, Joseph Ryan, 
817 Broadway; builders, A. Sachs and Juhn Rueger. 

Fourth Pl, ns, 100’ e Clinton St., 2 three-st’ 
brick flats; cost, $8,009; owner and builder, P. J. 
Carlin, 549 Clinton St.; architect, ‘I. F. Houghton. 

West Graham Ave., Nos, 465 and 457, 50'n Herbert 
St., 2 eet frame tenements; cost, each, 4.000; 
owner, H. Will, Graham Ave., cor. Herbert St.; 
builders, W. Bayer and Jno. Rueger. 

Knickerbocker Ave., wa, 25'n Palmetto St., three- 
st’y frame tenement; cost, 33,50); owner, M. Simith, 
Knickerbocker Ave., cor. Palmetto St.; builder, Jo- 
seph llopkins. 

Chicago. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — J. McCarthy, three-st’y brick 


dwell., 22’ x 33’, 122 Townsend St.; cost, $2,400. 
Geo. A. Seaverns, 6 one-st'y brick cottages, 32'x 
120’, Beers St. near Douglass Ave.; cost, $5,000, 
Haskell Bros., three-si’y brick trunk factory, 40’ x 
100’, 15 and 17 North Green St.; cost, $10,000, 
John Krewer, two-st’y brick dwell., zu’ x 24’, 158 
Clayburn Ave.; $3,500, 


Ave., 4 four-st’y brownstone tenements; cost. $11,- 
500 exch; owner, Charles Sedgwick, 206 Bowery; 
architect, Chas. Baxter. 

One Hundred and Nineteenth St..ns, 150’ w First 
Ave., four st'y brick tenement; cost, $18,000; owner, 
S. 8. Hfiman, Ave. A, One Hundred and Twenty- 
first and One Hundred ard Twenty-second Sts.; 
architects, Cleverdon & Putzel. 

East Houston St., No, 132, tive-st’y brick store and 
tenement; cost, $14,000; owner, Christian Wenzel, 
24H East Forty-ninth St.; architect, Frederick Jenth. 

Fifty-sizth St., 8 8, 99’ 9 w Ave. A, 6 five-st’y 
brownstone apartment-houses; cost, each, &17,000; 
owner, Peter Doelger, 405 East Fifty-fifth St.; archi- 
tect, Win. Jose; builder, John Goerlitz. 

Fifty-Arat St..n 8, 47’'e Fourth Ave., two-st’y brick 
engit.e and boiler house; cost, $18.000; owners, The 
F. & M. Schaefer Brewing Co., 112 Fast Fifty-first 
St.. cor. Fourth Ave.; architect, J. Kastuer. 

One Hundred and Thirteenth St., 68, 120' w Third 
Ave., four-ety brick flat; cost, $20,100; owner and 
builder, Thomas Fealey, 2069 Third Ave.; architect, 
Bart. Walther. 


ALTERATIONS. — Canal St., 8 w cor. Thompson St., 


four-st’y brick extension, interior alterations, ete.; 
cost, $10,060; owner, Edward R. Satterlee, Dobb's 
Ferry; architect, Wm. Jose. 

Old Stip, Nos. 10 and 12, refitted for offices; cost, 
§7,000; owner, Storm estate, 35 West Fifty-eighth 
St.; architects, McGinnis & Van Horn. 

Breaduay, No. 452 and Nos. 14, 16, and 18 Crosby 
St, repair damage by fire; cost, $12,000; owner, 
Charter (ak Life Insurance Co., 71 Broadway: archi- 
tects and builders, Molton & Chesley. 

West Trcenty-sizth St., No. 352, carriage elevator 
put in, also alter piteh of roof; cost, $3,000; owner, 
Stephen Merritt, 210 Eighth Ave.; builders, Jacob 
Vix and J. L. Hamilton. 

West Tirenticth St., No. 155, one-st'y brick exten- 
sion, interior alterations, etc.; cost, 34,000; owner, 
Ferdinand Neumer, 116 West Twentieth St.: archi- 
tect, J. Kastner. 

East Serenty-cighth St., No. 304, two-st’y brick ex- 
tension; cost, $2,000; owner, Rev. J.J. Dougherty, 
334 Fast seventy-ninth St.; architects, Babcock & 
McAvoy; masons, Giblin & Lyons. 

East Fourteenth St., No. 136, two-st'y brick exten- 
Bion, owner, George Theiss, 156 Canal St.; architect, 
Arthur Crooks; builders, J. & L. Weber and Henry 
Schiffer. 

Fighth Ave., Noa, 287 to 293, centre walls, first floor 
removed, iron supports inserted, new plate glase 
fronts and doors; cost, $10,000; owners, Ehrichs 
Bros., on premises: architect, H. J. Dudley. 

Front St,, Nos. 232 and 234, remove peak and re- 
place by flat roof; raise one-st’y; cost, 83.500; own- 
- Isaxc ‘I’. and John G. Frost; builder, J. J. De- 

sen. 
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J. B. Patterson, two-st’y and basement brick 
dwell., 22’ x 40’,3 Webster Ave.; cost, $4,500. 

A.S. Maltman, 3 two-st’y flats, 36’ x 26u’, Bloom- 
ingdale and Western Aves.; cost, $20,000, 

P. J. Wagner, 2 two-st'y dwells., 40’ x 55’, 525 and 
527 Warren Ave.; cost, $4,000. 

Joseph Kinney, three st'y and basement brick 
store and dwell., 30’ x 40’, Desplaines aud Randolph 
Sts.; cost, $7,0v0, 

John Horn, two-st’y brick dwell., 24’ x 60’, 586 La 
Salle St.; cost, $6,0u0. 

J. D.C, Whitney, two-st’y brick dwell., 22’x 60’, 
Belden Ave., near Hurlbut St.; cost, $2,900. 


Montague, James T. Booker, and Enoch C. Dinning, 
Franklin, Ky. 

251,918. CoMPOUND FOR PRESERVING WooD AND 
METAL. — Lorenzo D. Mott, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

2°1,921. MANUFACTURE OF PREPARED ROovUFING. 
— Tobias New, New York, N. Y. 

251,93. SASH-BALANCE.—John A. Quick, Pales- 
tine, Tex. 

251,37. PAINT, WHITEWASH, AND OTHER BRUSHES. 
— James A. Read and Calvin D. Read, Ayer, Mass. 

251,988. KNOB-ATTACHMENT.—John W. Young, 
Stamford, Conn. 

251,999. WATER-CLOSET. — John C. Daggett, Nepon- 


East Thirteenth St., Nos. 128 and 128, extenzion on 
front, etc.; cost, $13,000; owner, Geo. F. Gillman; 
architect, John Sexton. 


Philadelphia. 


Drrot.— The Pennsylvania K. R. Co. contemplate 
the erection of a new depot-building and train-shed 
at Kensington, main building to be 45’ x 6u’, baggage 
building 25’ x 45’, train-shed 45’ x 200’, 

WAREHOUSE, — The Pennsylvania Kk R.Co. wil) build 
on the site of the old uavy-yard a brick warehouse, 
BO’ x 404’. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — Cana! S¢., between Pollard St. 





set. Mass. : John Bence, 2 fourst'y brick flats, 45’x 100’,74) ~ and Germantown Ave four-st'y stable, onest’y 
62, 00 _ -| and 7é Johnson St.; cost, $8,000, ; ee *4 st pes, one st 
eee PIPE-JOINT. — Jacob K. Dimmick, New John Garvey, two-st'y brick barn, 29’ x 70’, Dale ore otys 20’ x 33’ and 100’ x 105’; W. Stee:e, 
P naeet Ca, eon ee oe oe ahaa Indiana Ave, between Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
gan 1bas fon SE noae eo ano: y Drick Bats, 20'x 50’, Sts., two-st’y stable and office, 22’ x 22’, and 14’x 45’; 
SUMMARY OF TH E WEEK. F. W. Luke, three-st’y and basement brick dwell., Jno. Adgins, owner. 


Boston. 


BOILDING PERMITS. — Section 7, Chapter 280, of the 
Acts of 1871, provided that the Inspector of Build- 
ings shall submit to the City Council a half-yearly 
statement in detail of ths transactions of his de- 
partment. Below are the official records of said 
department, from its organization, October 2, 1871 
to December 31, 1881, as given in his semi-anuu 
and annual reports. 

Comparative statement of work for each six 
Months ending June 30 and December 3) since or- 
ganization of office: — 
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For Octobor, November. and December, 1871: 
wood. 272; brick, 245; repairs, etc,, 205, 
Houses. — A house is being built on Commonwealth 
Ave,, for Mr. —~ Thayer. It is a four-st’y sione 
front, 25’ 8” x 62’; J. W. Tobey, contractor; O. F. 
Smith, of Boston, architect. 

W. H, Coffin is building a four-st’y brick and stone 


BUILDING MATERIALS show little change. 


30’ x 54’, 1009 North Clark St.; cost. 36.000. 

John Sutton, two-st’y dwell., 21'x 42’, 3819 Dear- 
born St.; cost, $2,501). 

James Lamb, two-st’y and cellar dwell., 23’ x 57’, 
360 Mohawk St.; cust, $3,000, 

Thes, Nicholson, 2 oor and cellar dwells., 36’ 
x 60’, Vernon Ave. and ‘Thirty-fuurth St; cost, 

Nn 


$8,000. 

Bk. D, & W. W. Iesendrath, three-st'y factory, 45’ 
x 83’, Sangamon and West Kiver Sts.; cost, $6,500. 

Jobn F. Iavis, 8 two-st'y flats, 55’ x 176’, Bissell, 
near Garfield Ave.; cost, $55,000, 

C, L. Hutchinson, 3 three-st’y dwells., 48’ x 70’, 
2608-2610 Calumet Ave.; cost, $10,000. 

B. & P. Mahon, three-st’y flats, 23’ x 64’, Third 
Ave., n of Polk St; cost, $7,000, 

Webster & Comstock Manufacturing Co., factory, 
50’ x 1:0’, 123-125 Ontario St.; cost, 85,000. 

H. B. Rogers, four-st'y store, 52’ x 80’, 79 Van 
Buren St.; cust, $14,000. 

A. Magrefen, two-st’y store and dwell., 24’ x 70’, 
Hinman and Paulina Sts.; cost, $4,5u0. 

Twenty-two permits issued; whule cost, $107,900. 

Average cost, $4,904.55. 


New York. 


NoTEs. — There is no new work worth mentioning in 


- the architects’ offices. A cheerful feeling however 
pervades, as there is every indication of a better 
year’s business even than that of 1881. It is ex- 
pected that building operations will not be delayed 
so far into the spring as last year. 

Though 


there have been plentiful arrivals of brick, prices 
are firaily sustained at rates as quoted in price-list. 


BUILDING PERMITS, — Eightly-seventh St., n 3, 325' w 


Ninth Ave., 8 three-st’y brick and brownstone 
dwells., 16’ 8” x 50’; cost, $8,000 each; owner. John 
W. Stevens, 405 West Righty-fourth St.; architect, 
Wm, Howe; bujlder, R, F, Taggart, 

Lexington Ave.,8e cor. One Huudred and Four- 
teenth St., four-at’y brick and brownstone store and 
tenement; cost, $16,000; owners, Ph. and Wim. Eb- 
ling, St. Ann’s Ave,, One Hyndred and Fifty-sixth 
St.; archjtect, A, Pfynd, 

Lexington Ave,, e 8, 21’ 3 6 One Hundred and 
Fourteenth St,, 4 fourst’y brick and brownstone 
tenements; cost, each, $12,000; owners, Ph. & Wm. 
Ebling, St. Ann's Ave., One Hundred and Fifty- 
Sixth st.; architect, A. Pfund. 

One Hundred qnd Ninth St,,n a, 100’ © Lexington 





BERNARDSVILLE, N. J. — Two houses, tirst-st’y 


Second and Vine Sts., four-st’y addition to build- 
ing. 1s’ x 51’; Jas. Hood, contractor. 

Ash St.,8 e of Girard Ave., one-st’y store-room, 
Al’ x 1x8’; Liebrandt & McDowell, owners. 

Cooke St., between Gaul and Memphia Sts., one- 
st'y addition to dye-house, 25’ x 40’; A. Eichler, 
owner, 

Martha St.,n of Huntingdon St., two-st’y dwell., 
14’ x 28’; Barney Mesloy, owner. 


St. Louis. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Ten permits have been isaued 


since our last report. But two of these are of any 
importance, viz.: 








OWNER’S NAME, UsE. = E! Coat. 
at: 

R. A. Cutler............] Dwell., 2} 8| $ 2,500 

J. M. Bemis.............] Dwell., 2) 9} = 10,000 





General Notes. 


ASBURY PARK, N. J.— At the corner of Kingsley and 


First Aves., Mr. Jno. McMullen, of Philadelphia, is 
building a three-st'y hotel, main building 44’ x 60’, 
brick building 18’ x 24'; John J. Deery, architect. 


ATLANTIC City, N, J.—From plans of J. J. Deery, 


architect, Philadelphia, the Wyoming House, on At- 
lantic Ave., is being remodelled into 4 dwells. and 
stores for Mr. Thos. Daly, the work being under the 
supervision of the architect; three-st'y, 61 x 7, 
stone, 
above wool, are to be built from designs of Messrs. 
Lamb & Rich, of New York. 


BRYN MAwn, PA.— The Hon. Wayne McVeagh is 


having extensive alterations toa large stone house 
near Bryn Maur, from planus by Theophilus P. Chan- 
dler, architect, Philadelphia. ; 
Kudolph E]lis is building a large stone house and 
iit Theophilus P. Chandler, architect, Phila- 
ephia. 


CAMDEN, N. J.—A dwell. for Christlan Bros,, in 


connection with Church of Immaculate Conception, 
has been started, to be thrae-st'y, majn building 2u’ 
x 38’, brick building 16’ x 20’; J. J, Deeory, archiiect, 
Philadelphia, 


DETROIT, MICH, —No permits have been issued since 


our last report. 


Kuilding operations in Detroit were unusually 
brisk during the past year, 
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Tre Joint Committee of Congress, to which was referred the 
selection of a site for the new Congressional Library has de- 
cided upon the main features of its report. Instead of utilizing 
Judiciary Square, the Committee will recommend the acquisi- 
tion of a plot immediately adjoining the Capitol grounds, and 
will urge the erection of a building in which nothing properly 
belonging to the repository of the great national collection 
shall be omitted for the sake of satisfying the dictates of a mis- 
placed economy. The cost of the site proposed will be consid- 
erable, but there can be no question of its superiority in every 
respect to that in Judiciary Square. It is the misfortune of 
Washington that its fine buildings are not only scattered at 
great distances from each other, but are in many cases almost 
concealed by inferior structures; so that the half-score of edi- 
fices which if grouped together with judgment on the Capitol 
Hill would have produced an impression of magnificence un- 
equalled in any city in the world, are powerless in their actual 
positions to do more than mitigate slightly the air of inexpen- 
sive comfort which Washington “shares with much less ambitious 
towns. ‘The placing of the new Library in the same range 
with the Capitol would be a decided advance in the right direc- 
tion, and if the imperative condition were imposed upon the 
architect of the building that it should group well with the 
Capitol, we venture to say that its design would be none the 
worse, while the general effect of both would be improved. 


THe Deutsche Bauzeitung of December 14 contains a plan 
and section of the ill-fated Ring-Theatre in Vienna, together 
with a very intelligent description of the fire which destroyed 
it. The walls of the building were unusually thick, particularly 
the one separating the stage from the auditorium, and other 
precautions were taken in the construction to avoid danger 
from fire. The roof was of iron, and an ample system of water- 
pipes was provided, arranged especially with reference to a 
possible conflagration on the stage, and a wire-gauze curtain 
hung behind the proscenium areh. The gas-lights were care- 
fully arranged, and due watchfulness insisted upon, and as the 
Bauzettung says, the danger of fire was no greater than in a 
hundred other theatres. ‘The real fault of the building — one 
which cost nearly a thousand lives —was in the planning of the 
staircases and entrances. Although five flights of stairs led 
from the upper portion of the auditorium to the ground floor, 
and one more led to the royal box, and two served the stage 
end of the theatre, every one of them had the fatal fault of 
being enclosed in a room by itself, opening only by a door into 
the vestibules or passages. One side of the building adjoined 
the neighboring houses, but the other side and the front and 
rear bordered on open streets. Unfortunately, it had been found 
desirable to give the portion facing the principal side street to 
restaurants, so that there was no public entrance to the theatre 
except in the middle of the front. Of the two gallery stair- 
cases, which were enclosed by other rooms on the lower floor, 
oue was accessible only by a tunnel under the parquet floor, 
and the other opened into a crooked passageway leading to the 
front entrance. ‘The grand staircases theinselves, situated on 


either side of the main vestibule, were not only awkwardly 
winding, but reversed in direction, so that the persons descend- 
ing them were directed against the wall which enclosed the 
auditorium, at a distance of only a few feet, and in sucha 
manner as to meet face to face the crowd from the parquet 
pouring out of a door in the same wall. ‘The two streams 
mingling were obliged to turn aturight angle to reach the 
main vestibule, which they again entered face to face with the 
multitude descending the stairs on the other side, and a second 
turn was necessary to direct them toward the entrance doors. 
According to the information gathered by the Bauzettung, the 
fire began by the accidental wafting of a “border,” painted on 
jute canvas, into the gas-lights close by. A moment later the 
curtain caught, and was drawn blazing by the current of air 
into the auditorium, kindling the papier-macheé decorations in 
all directions. Apparently no effort whatever was made to put 
in operation the various protective devices which existed. A 
turn of the hand would have thrown streams of water in every 
direction over the building, but the valve was left untouched ; 
the wire curtain might have been dropped in a few seconds, but 
it was neglected; the doors of special exit, which would have 
saved multitudes, were not unlocked ; the oil-lamps provided to 
illuminate the passages in case of failure of other means were 
not lighted, and the gas being turned off at the first alarm by 
an unreflecting official, the terror-stricken fugitives were left to 
grope their way in darkness through passages which were no- 
toriously difficult to follow, even in clear light. 


THE subsequent history of the disaster is but too well known 
to every one, and furnishes a striking proof of the uncertain 
reliance to be placed in the intelligence or presence of mind 
even of trained firemen in times of panic. No one can read 
the accounts of such catastrophes without hoping that some 
means may be found for substituting automatic mechanical ac- 
tion for human agency in such cases. We have already in 
extensive use an electric alarm which gives notice at any dis- 
tance, or in any number of places, whenever the temperature 
in a given room exceeds a certain fixed degree of the thermom- 
eter, and this might be applied to give notice to fire-engineers 
or hydrant-men ata safe distance. Better still would be the 
employment of pierced pipes or rotary sprinklers, plugged with 
fusible metal, at all points of the stage and auditorium. Though 
neglected and forgotten for a hundred years, such au apparatus 
would never lose its vigilant efficiency. So long as any water 
remained in the tanks or street service from which the sprinklers 
were supplied, these would be ready, without a thought from 
any human being, as goon as the temperature in any spot rose 
above the melting-point of: the plugs, to scatter their potent 
shower about the place where it might be needed, following it 
with others just as fast and as far as the fire might spread. 
With these, and a few other precautions, such as the suspension 
of the wire curtain by combustible cords, and the provision of 
a strong ventilation outward from the auditorium to the stage, 
a degree of permanent safety might be given to theatres which 
no spasmodic efforts at official inspection and regulation can 
secure. 


A PARAGRAPH is going the rounds of the newspapers, 
quoted from the Vienna Neue Freie Presse, and purporting to 
give an account from Tacitus of the collapse of an amphithe- 
atre at Fidene, a town in the suburbs of Rome, in the reign of 
Tiberius, by which fifty thousand persons were killed or wounded. 
The architect or proprietor of the building was one Atilius, and 
the paragraph ends with the remark that “there is much com- 
fort, after reading about the horrors of the catastrophe, and 
the measures adopted to prevent their repetition, in being in- 
formed by Tacitus, with characteristic terseness, that ‘ Atilius 
was burned.’ ”’ ; ; 


UNFORTUNATELY for the moral of this story, Tacitus does 
not make, either tersely or otherwise, the assertion about Atil- 
ius which is attributed to him. ‘The whole account is, how- 
ever, 80 interesting as to be worth transcribing. Atilius was a 
man of low station, who built an amphitheatre, “ but. neither 
laid the foundation solidly, nor framed the wooden superastruc- 
ture with firm bracing, acting in these respects like one who 
had undertaken the business not from abundance of wealth 
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or desire for political interest, but from sordid greed of gain.” 
On account of the nearness of the place to Rome, great multi- 
tudes of men, women and children crowded into it to see the 
first combat of gladiators, when it fell, throwing down head- 
long and burying in the ruins those who were watching the 
spectacle or standing about the building. “ But those,” ‘Taci- 
tus coutinues, ‘who were slain at the first crash escaped further 
torture; more to be pitied were those who, mangled and torn, 
still remained alive and heard the lamentations of their dear 
ones whom they could not save.” As the ruins began to be 
removed, the wives, brothers, and friends of the victims, who, 
drawn together by the news of the calamity, soon crowded 
eagerly around, “rushed forward, embracing and kissing the 
lifeless corpses, often quarrelling over one whose features could 
no longer be recognized. Fifty thousand persons were killed 
or wounded in the building; and by a decree of the Senate it 
was ordained that for the future no one should exhibit gladia- 
torial shows whose fortune was less than four hundred thou- 
 gand sesterces, and that no amphitheatre should be built except 
on ground of known firmness. Atilius was driven into exile, 
and for many days the houses of the richer citizens remained 
open, while surgeons and persons carrying medicinal applica- 
tions passed continually about, and the city presented the aspect 
which it bore in ancient times after a great battle, when the 
wounded were brought in to be cured and cared for.” 


In emulation of that in Philadelphia, a company has been 
formed in Boston to lay pipes in the streets for the purpose of 
carrying electric wires of all kinds, and the Board of Aldermen 
has already given permission to begin the work. It is under- 
stood that pipes of various sorts will be used, according to the 
character of the soil through which they pass, iron being prob- 
ably the only suitable material for laying in the “ made” land 
of which a large part of the territory of Boston consists, while 
vitrified clay will answer for a firm natural soil. Rent is to be 
charged the various telegraph, telephone, and electric-light 
companies for the use of the tubes, but the rates will be kept 
very moderate, and in consideration of this the municipal au- 
thority is expected to forbid the running of any more wires 
above the surface. The great extension of the telephone sys- 
tem in Boston has led to the multiplication of wires to an annoy- 
ing degree, and it would bea decided relief to have them 
removed underground. Electric-light wires are fortunately not 
sO nuMerous as in some other cities, but such as exist cannot be 
too quickly put out of harm’s way, 


Tue Society for the Propagation of Architecture, in Amster- 
dam, invites all architects to take part in a competition for de- 
signs for an Architects’ Club-IIouse. Whether the project is 
really to be carried out or not does not appear, but the pro- 
gramme is nevertheless an interesting one. ‘The building is to 
measure forty-five by thirty-five metres in plan, and is to stand 
in an open ground of unlimited extent. A porch, or covered 
way for carriages, is to be provided, and the basement must 
contain three or four rooms for the concierge, a kitchen, scul- 
lery, wine-cellar, larder, and beer-cellar; a court or large room 
for packing and unpacking, with storage for cases; an elevator, 
heating apparatus, coal bins, hoistway for goods, and stair- 
cases. The principal story must comprise a vestibule, cloak- 
room, and conversation room; one large and several small 
galleries for the exhibition of designs and objects of art; a 
large hall or covered court for displaying materials and appli- 
ances for construction, with small rooms annexed for the same 
purpose; an office, with storeroom attached; a grand stair- 
case, and at least two smaller ones, with necessary minor 
rooms: the second story is to have one or two vestibules; a 
grand lecture-room, to be used for balls and receptions on occa- 
sion and to cover at least three hundred square metres ; a large 
conversation-hall, adjacent to the last ; a refreshment-room and 
promenade, also adjoining the grand hall; several small rooms 
for committees or other purposes; a library, reading-room, 
drawing-room, cloak-rooms, and other dependencies; and the 
third story is to give accommodation for an extension of the 
library, and is to contain also one large and several small rooms 
for draughtsmen, a garret for storage, and a number of availa- 
ble chambers. In the entresol are to be the apartments of the 
Secretary, with private entrance from the street, and including 
a kitchen, store-room, and four other rooms. [Besides these, 
the draughtsmen’s rooms and the extension of the library may 
be placed in the entresol if desired. Four floor-plans, at a 


scale of two centimetres to the metre, two clevations at one 
centimetre to the metre, two sections at the same scale, and de- 
tails, at one-tenth the full size, of a part of the principal front 
and of the grand hall are required, and may be sent before 
May 1, 1882, to the Bureau of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of Architecture, Wijde Kapelsteeg No. 2, Amsterdam, 
Holland. The jury will be composed of three foreign and four 
native architects, and three prizes, consisting of medals of gold, 
silver, and bronze, with money premiums of five hundred, three 
hundred, and one hundred florins, will be awarded. 


A MEMORIAL has been prepared for presentation to Congress 
during the present session, requesting an appropriation of pub- 
lic money for the construction of the so-called {lennepin Canal, 
which is designed to extend from Hennepin, on the Illinois 
River, the present terminus of the Illinois and Lake Michivan 
Canal, about seventy-five miles directly west to the Mississippi, 
which it reaches at Rock Island, opposite the city of Daven- 
port, Iowa. The route was surveyed by Government engineers 
in 1870, and the cost estimated at about four million dollars. 
In connection with the Iilinois and. Lake Michigan Canal, which 
it is proposed to deepen and widen, the new waterway would 
furnish the farmers of the North-west with cheap transportation 
for their grain by way of Chicago to the seaboard, and mate- 
rially add to the prosperity of that section of the country. At 
present, according to the memorialists, the rates for carrying 
grain from Chicago to New York, a thousand miles in round 
numbers, are nearly the same as those for transportation from 
the Mississippi to Chicago, one hundred and eighty miles, so 
that the competition of lake and canal navigation has appar- 
ently the effect of reducing by about four-fifths the tariff charged 
by railroads where there is no such competition. Leaving out 
of view however this exceptional case, and assuming that the 
saving in transportation charges by the construction of the 
canal would be no more than the actual difference in cost of 
service, which was estimated by a Congressional committee at 
one-half cent per ton per mile, this difference would represent 
to the Northwestern States, on the seventy million tons of 
grain annually sent thence, even supposing that only half of 
this were shipped by canal, a saving of thirty-two million dol- 
lars. In other words, thirty-two million dollars are annually 
thrown away in carrying the precious product of the North- 
western grain-fields by a needlessly expensive route to the sea- 
board, which might be saved, not only to the producers, but to 
the country, by the provision of a cheaper way. Such wise 
economies as this are-peculiarly fitting for an enlightened gov- 
ernment, and the whole country would look with satisfaction 
on an expenditure from which so much good would be derived. 


A VERY successful attempt has been made to adopt the elec- 
tric lamp as a head-light for locomotive engines, under the sys- 
tem invented by Messrs. Sedlacek and Wikilull, of Leoben, 
Austria. The French Compagnie du Nord some time ago in- 
terested itself in the matter, and has just fitted one of its loco- 
motives with the new light. The lamp cmployed differs mate- 
rially from the ordinary arc-lights, which do not work well 
when subjected to the violent vibrations of a moving train, and 
is in itself an ingeniously simple contrivance. The electrodes 
in the new apparatus are supported by floats, which rest on the 
surface of water contained in the two legs of an inverted si- 
phon. At the bottom of the siphon a piston moves horizon- 
tally, urged in one direction by a spring, and in the other by 
an electro-magnet, the helix of which is formed by the current 
producing the light. While the lamp is disconnected, the pis- 
ton is pushed inward by the spring, until the carbons come in 
contact ; but on the passage of the current the magnetic effect 
of the helical coil draws it out again, lowering the water level 
in one arm of the siphon, and raising it in the other, thus sepa- 
rating the carbons by a distance proportional to the intensity 
of the current. As the carbons burn away, the length of the 
arc increases, while the intensity diminishes, and the piston 
slowly reénters its little cylinder. On reaching a certain point 
it opens a tube, through which « small portion of the water in 
the longer leg of the siphon escapes, allowing the float upon it 
to fall, and bringing the carbons again into contact, to be in- 
stantaneously separated by the renewed current. For applica- 
tion to railway purposes the lamp was found to be admirably 
fitted. The track was brilliantly lighted for a long distance in 
front of the train, and a sense of security was felt which is 
commouly absent in night travelling. 
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ANNUAL ADDRESS BEFORE THE AMERICAN INSTI- 
TUTE OF ARCHITECTS. !— I. 


IIE subject of the address that I 
have been asked by your distin- 
guished president to deliver, as 
liis alternate, is “Washington and 
the Capitol at the beginning of 
the present Century.” 

Although not an architect my- 
self, I am nevertheless, the son of 
an architect, and inasmuch as we 

are here under the shadow almost of the building with which my 
father’s name is more especially identified, I havo thought that you 

would — pardoning the egotism which is more or less necessarily in- 
volved — bear with me if I made the Capitol the main topic of my 
discourse. 

The permanent seat of the Government of the United States was 
idlscted only after much contention and bitter debate. Tlie sub- 
ject first came up in the House of Representatives, August 27th, 

1789, on a motion “That a permanent residence ought to be 
fixed for the General Government of the United States, at some 
convenient place as near the centre of wealth, population, and extent 
of territory as may be consistent with convenience to the navigation 
of the Atlantic Ocean, and have due regard to the particular situa- 
tion of the Western Country.” It was in the discussion of this mo- 
tion, that Fisher Ames doubted “whether the Government would 
stand the shock of a selection which involved as many passions as 
the human heart could display.” On the 8d September the discus- 
sion was renewed; and the merits of the several sites sugested for 
the Seat of Government being under discussion, and among others, 
the Potomac— which had been strongly urged by Mr. Madison as 
being “ more certain and convenient than any other, while the water- 
way to the sea was wholly unobstructed ”—Mr. Wadsworth, of Con- 
necticut, said “that he did not dare to gotothe Potomac. He feared 
the whole of New England would consider the Union dissolved.” 
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There was much more uttered in the same style. The question was 
taken at Jast on a resvlution, agreed to in the House of Representa- 
tives by a vote of twenty-eicht yeas to twenty-six nays, authorizing 
the President to appoint three commissioners to report the most 
eligible situation on the Susquehanna, in Pennsylvania. To this, 
however, the Senate adopted an amendment, by a vote of ten yeas 
to seven nays, fixing upon Germantown as the permanent seat. In 
this amendment the House concurred by a vote of thirty-one yeas to 
twenty-four nays; notwithstanding Mr. Madison asked for delay, 
“that the eve of America should be indulged with an opportunity of 
viewing it before it made it their fixed abode.” In accepting the 
Senate's amendment, however, the House added a proviso, “contin- 
uing the laws of Pennsylvania in force within the ceded district until 
Congress should otherwise provide.” This, of course, sent the bill 
back to the Senate for concurrence, but it being within twenty-four 
hours of the close of the session, a motion was carried to postpone 
the further consideration of the bill to the next session of Concress. 
At the session of 1790, the same angry debates were resumed ; but at 
last, on the 16th of July, an act was passed authorizing the President 
to appoint commissioners to survey, under his direction, a district of 
territory, not exceeding ten miles square, at some place on the river 
Potomac, between the mouths of the Eastern branch and Conoco- 
cheague. The President, “with that consummate judzment which 
distinguished his career, fixed upon just the one spot in the entire 
range of territory prescribed by Congress, which commanded the 


1Delivered November 16, 1881, by Mr. J ohn H. B. Latrobe. 
An unexpected delay in the preparation of the illustrations has prevented the 
earlier publication of this address. 


three-fold advantages of unfailing tide-water navigation, convenient 
access to Baltimore and the other great cities mentioned, and superb 
natural sites alike for public buildings and the varied wants of a 
populous city ;”’ and, himself an old surveyor, described, by metes and 

unds, the district which by his proclamation, dated Georgetown, 
March 80, 1791, became the permanent seat of the Government of 
the United States. Mr. Jefferson, in his Ana, says that the selection 
was a compromise brought about by Hamilton, by which he secured 
F majority for the assumption by Congress of the debts of the several 

tates. 

To prepare the plan of the future city, the commissioners appointed 
Charles Pierre L’Enfant to be their engineer. He had come to 
America as an officer in the French line in 1777, was wounded in 
the assault of Savannah by D’Estaing, was taken prisoner, was ex- 
changed in 1782, became Major of Engineers in 1783, was sent to 
France by the Society of the Cincinnati to arrange for the engrav- 
ing of its gold badge, and being accomplished in many ways, was 
employed on his return by Robert Morris to design a palatial resi- 
dence in Philadelphia, which never rose above the cellar story. Jn 
1789 we find him prepering the old City Hall in Wall Street, New 
York, for occupation by Congress after the adoption of the Consti- 
tution. 

Brought into notice in this way, L’Enfant seemed to be the proper 
person to prepare the plan for the new city, and at once proceeded, 
with the assistance of Andrew Ellicott and others, to exccute thie 
work. It was Ellicott who established the meridian of Washington, 
os pecans of which by an east and west line is marked by the 

apitol. 

L’Enfant appears to have had carte blanche in the matter; nor had 
Peter the Great more power in this regard when he laid out on the 
marshes of the Neva, the grand avenues of the Russian Capitol than 
the French Major of Engineers, who seems in some respects to have 
imitated him when he traced on the swampy grounds of the Potomac 
the plan of a city, which already in the stately magnificence of its 
pe ic buildings promises to equal if not to surpass the city of the 

zar. 

It might be inferred from a letter of General Washinzton, dated 
April 30,1791, that he intended the seat of Government to be called 
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“the Federal City ;” but in the instructions given by the commission- 
ers to L’Enfant, they say : “ We have acreed that the federal district 
shall be called ‘the Territory of Columbia, and the federal city the 
city of Washington,’ ” and this was made the title of the map. When 
this was finished and the public sales were about to begin, from thie 
proceeds of which the public buildings were to be erected, L’Enfant 
refused to submit his work to public inspection, his excuse being that 
certain neizhborhoods would be seized by speculators, and shanties 
run up where he desicned palaces to be constructed. Such not being 
General Washincton’s view of the matter, the commissioners took pos- 
session of the map, and L’Enfant’s further services were dispensed 
with. In 1812 he was employed by Mr. Madison to plan a fort on the 
Potomac below Washington, and ister Mr. Monroe offered him a pro- 
fessorship at West Point which he did not accept. There are those 
yet living who remember seeing him, in his somewhat peculiar dress, 
wandering, an aged man, in the streets of Washington as late as 
1825. In this year he died, taking his place in the ranks of the 
vast host of the forgotten bene meritos. He lies buried on the Digges’ 
farm, close by his last work for the United States — the fort on the 
Potomac.® . 

The act of 16th of July, 1790, had directed the commissioners to 
provide, prior to December 1, 1800, suitable buildings for the accom- 
modation of Congress on plans to be approved by the President, and 


?For a full and interesting account of the debates in the above cornection, see 
“The Founding of Washington,” an address delivered by Ainsworth R. Spotford, 
Fund Publication No, 17 of the Maryland Historical Society. 

3The facts stated in the text in regard to Major I.’Enfant are'taken from an 
interesting history of him, prepared with much care, in the New Yerk Tribune 
of September 3, 1881. 
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in March, 1792, a premium was offered of $500 or a gold medal, by 
advertisement. | 

“This mode of obtaining designs for public buildings,” says one 
— the truth of whose words must commend itself to my professional 
hearers — “is sure to defeat its own end. It brings into competi- 
tion those who think they have knowledge in an art which 
they have never had an opportunity to learn or practice — those 
who, enticed by the reward, think that personal influence will 
procure it for them—those who know nothing of design but 
its execution; and it keeps out of the competition all who 
have too much self-respect to run the race of preference with such 
motley companions, anil, especially, all regularly educated profes- 
sional men who understand their business too well not to know 
that a picture is not a design, and that to form and elaborate a plan 
of a public work so that it shall be capable of being executed from 
the papers they present, requires so much time, labor and clerkship, 
that no reward, such as is usually offered can compensate.” ! 

The result of the advertisement for plans for the Capitol and 
President’s house verified these remarks; and inasmuch as pains had 
been taken to publish it in all the principal towns and cities, the ar- 
chitectural ability of the United States as it existed in the last dec- 
ade of the eighteenth century may be reasonably supposed to have 
been brought to light. 7 

I have had access to some eight or ten of the designs offered in 
competition. All of them are bad, very bad, indeed —the greater 
part below contempt, and some bordering upon the ludicrdus. In one, 
a triple window has a cornice broken by an arch over the central 
opening, on either side of which is a man rampant, with one foot on 
the arch and the other on the level of the cornice, as though the two 
men proposed to do battle over the key-stone. ‘This competitor 
evidently thought himself strong in statuary, and placed an array 
pf figures on the parapet of the President’s house of the most 
ridiculous description. Another competitor exhausted himself on 
the face of aclock, where the twelve letters in the words United 
States are used to mark the hours. The spread-eacle seems to have 
been regarded as an essential in some of the designs, and the bird 
exhibits itself on pediments and in weathercocks in most extraordi- 
nary shapes. One of these national birds is carefuily drawn with 
the wings of a penguin and a breastplate of thirteen circles ingeni- 
ously arranged. Another competitor has devoted the greater part 
of his labor to portraying the separate chairs of senators and repre- 
sentatives, and indicating the color of the leather, or other material, 
for the seats. Another ventures upon perspective, and makes a sad 
affair of it. Take them all in all, they are indeed a sorry lot. 

Among the competitors, however, were William Thornton and 
James Hoban. ‘To the first was awarded the premium for the Cap- 
itol, while the other obtained that for the President’s house. 

In an address delivered at the tenth annual convention of the Insti- 
tute, Thornton is spoken of as “an Enzlish amateur who had come 
from the West Indies, was a thorough inan of the world, founded a 
race-course, and sported blooded horses.” 2 Thornton was more than 
this, however; he was a man of genius and a philanthropist, who 
offered to take a colony of negroes from the United States and estab- 
lish it on the coast of Africa, anticipating the work of the American 
Colonization Society. But he was not an architect; claiming, in- 
deed, no more acquaintance with architecture than he had acquired 
in two weeks’ study in the Philadelphia library. Incapable of appre- 
ciating the difficulties of the pro lession: self-reliant, impulsive and 
impatient, it is not to be wondered that he quarreled with those 
who undertook to execute his suggestions, for his plans amounted to 
little more. ‘The address just referred to says, further, that Thorn- 
ton “succeeded in having the plans of Stephen L. Hallett, a French 
architect who had been one of the competitors, superseded by his 
own, and in having the premium awarded to himself.” This does 
not appear to have been the opinion of Mr. Jefferson, who was Sec- 
retary of State at the time, and greatly interested in the subject. 
Ina iccue addressed by him to Mr. Latrobe, July 28, 1804, he says, 
referring to the plans in competition: “ Many were sent in. A coun- 
cil was held by General Washington and the Board of Commissioners, 
and after a very mature examination, two were preferred and the 
premiums given to their authors, Dr. Thornton and Hobins ” ® (sic). 

I have Thornton’s drawings. On the margin of one is written, in 
Mr. Latrobe’s hand: “Given to me by George Blagden, as the only 
existing drawing of the Capitol, May 3, 1803." On another: “ Re- 
ceived by B. H. Latrobe from the President U. S., Jan. 12, 1805;” 
on the third, “ Plan of the Capitol received from Dr. ‘Thornton, April, 
1806.” All correspond and represent, no doubt, the plan approved 
by General Washington. ‘The address already mentioned says that 
“Dr. Thornton had, it appears, carried the day by a neatly washed 
elevation, and when bis ground plans were corrected according to 
sound principles of construction they looked so remarkably like Hal- 
lett’s that this gentleman formally protested against the award, 
claimed the original invention, and begged leave to present proof of 
it.” I have in my possession what purports to be Hallett’s original 
design, obtained by Mr. Latrobe from Mr. James Greenleaf, a prom- 
inent person in Washington at the time, who appears to have received 
it from Hallett himself. There is the same idea of a central build- 





1 Letter from B. H. Latrobe, in 1805, to members of Congress, in the Library 
of the Maryland Historical Society. 


2 Address of Adoiph Cluss, Esq., before the American Institute of Architects, 
October 12, 1877. 


+ Jetferson’s Correspondence, Vol. iv, p. 535. 


ing with wings for the Senate and House of Representatives respec- 
tively, that characterizes Thornton’s plan; although where ‘Thornton 
had a central rotunda, with an interior colonnade, Hallett has an 
enormous square hall, with colonnades on the four sides, and there 
are other differences. The address azain says that the original 
designs of Hallett were restored to the archives of the Capitol in 
1871, “whereby the memory of Hallett stands vindicated.” That 
he was an accomplished architect seems to have been adinitted on all 
hands; nor does the fact that he was employed to carry out Thorn- 
ton’s plan absolutely militate against his claim that this was in fact 
his own. Circumstances may have left him no alternative. That 
Thornton and the commissioners quarreled with him is very certain ; 
and about July, 1794, he was discharged. Hallett’s successor was 
George Hattield, an English architect of talent, skill and experience, 
—a refined and estimable gentleman, who, among otber edifices, de- 
signed the City-Eall in Washington. During four years of strife 
with Thornton and the commissioners he kept his place, but was at 
last oe away, and in May, 1798, ceased to be employed at the 
Capitol. 

When Hatfield went down, like Hallett; before Thornton, Hoban, 
the architect of the President’s house, took charge, with no better 
fortune than his predecessors. ‘Thornton was still impracticable, and 
the commissioners offensive. He kept his place, however, until 1802, 
when the executive autbority was transferred to a commissioner, an. 
in 1803, Mr. Jefferson, then President, appointed B. Henry Latrobe 
as Surveyor of the Public Buildings, which was the title of the olflice 
of architect. 

Although for the purposes of the present narrative it would suf- 
fice to state the simple fact of Mr. Latrobe’s appointment, yet the 
letters of Mr. Jefferson conferring it have an interest that leads me 
to quote them from the originals in my possession : — 


WASHINGTON, March 6, 183. 
Sir, — Congress have appropriated a sum of money (850.000) to be applied 
to the public buildivgs under my direction. This falls, of course. under the 
immediate business of the superintendent, Mr. Munroe, whose office is snb- 
stituted for that of the Board < of Commissioners. The former post of Sur- 
vevor of the Public Buildings, which Mr. Hoban held till the dissolution of 
the Board (at $1,700 a year), will be revived. If yuu choose to accept it, 
you will be appointed to it, and would be expected to come on by the Ist of 
April; indeed, if vou could make a fiving trip here to xet contractors at 
work immediately in riising freestone, it would be extremely important, 
because it is now Tato to have to enage laborers, and the quantity of free- 
gtone which can be raised, delivered and cut in the season is the only thing 
that will limit the extent of our operations this vear. J set out to-imorrow 
for Monticello, and shall be absent three weeks, but shall be glad to receive 
there your auswer to this. Accept my friendly salutations and regards, 
THomas JEFFERSON. 
P. S.— On the raising of the freestone be pleased to conault Col. D. C. 
Brent, who can give vou better information and advice on the subject than 
any other person whatever, having been much concerned in the business 
himyelf. 
WASHINGTON, March 6, 1893, 
Dear Sir, — The letter in which this is enclosed being a public one, and to 
be procnent whenever necessary as a voncher, 1 have thought it would be 
uxeful to add a word in one of a private and friendly nature. From the sum 
of £50,000 we shall take between $5.000 and $10,000 for covering the north 
wing of the Capitol and the President’s house. ‘The residue of £40.000 to 
$45 000 will be emploved in building the south wing, as far as it wilt go. I 
think it will raise the external walls to the uppermost window-sills, being 
those of the entresols, and Ihave no doubt Conzress at their next session 
will give another £50,000, which wi!] complete that wing. in<ide and out, in 
the vear 1804. Before that period the repairs of their frizates will become 
so threatening that I have no doubt that they will come into the proposition 
of the dry-dock to rescue themselves from heavier callx. 1 mention these 
things to show you the probability of a pretty steady empiovment of a per- 
son of your character here, though the present job has the appearance of 
being for the present season only, —aav of eightor pine months — and that 
your being in possession of the post will put all other competitors out of the 
uestion. Should vou think proper to undertake it, if vou come here on a 
viug trip, as suggested in my other letter, vou can advise with Mr. Munroe, 
who will set into motion whatever vou may desire ; and if vou can be here 
finally the first week in April, you will find me here, and everything may 
be put under full sail for the season. Accept my best wixhes and respects, 
TH. JEFFERSON. 
P. S.—I think a great quintity of sheet-iron will be wanting. 


Mr. Latrobe came, accordingly. His salary was $1,700 while vis- 
iting Washington occasionally only, but was increased to $3,500 when 
he made his permanent residence there. The eight or nine months, 
as we will see, extended to as many years. 

Born in England, though of American descent on his mother’s 
side, Mr. Latrobe was theoretically and practically an architect, 
having studied in the oflice of Cockerell, eminent in London in the 
profession, and having had a large experience in the erection of 
buildings in England. Besides this, he was a person of very remark- 
able aod various accomplishments, versed in many languages, an 
adept in natural science, an admirable draughtsman, imbued with the 
spirit of his profession and devoted to it —an engineer, too, as well 
as an architect. Coming to America in 1796, he built the Virginia 

enitentiary, at Richmond, and many private mansions, and remov- 
ing to Philadelphia in 1798, designed the Bank of Pennsylvania and 
constructed the old water-works that in 1800 and long afterwards 
supplied Philadelphia with water. While in Virginia he became 
acquainted with Mr. Jefferson, who, when the work on the public 
buildings was resumed, placed them, as we have seen, under his 
charge. 





4B. Henry Latrobe was descended from the Boneval Family of France, a 
poe branch of which, Jobn Henry Buoneval de la Trobe, emigrated to Hol. 
and after the revocation of the Edict of Nantz, entered the military service of 
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The Capitol at this time was in the hands of Mr. George Blagden, 
who had been the principal stone-mason under Hallet, Hatfield, and 
Hoban, and to whose ability and personal worth and integrity Mr. 
Latrobe's correspondence bears ample testimony. 

The north wing had been so far completed in 1800 as to be occu- 
pied by the Senate, the courts, and the library of Congress. The 
south wing was little more than an enclosure, some twenty feet in 
height, within which was an oval brick building, occupied by the 
House of Representatives, and called by the public “the Oven.” Of 
this Mr. Latrobe reported in 1804 that “it would have been danger- 
ous to have assembled within it had its walls not been strongly sup- 
ported hy shores from without.” When “the Oven ” was pulled down, 
that the construction of the south wing might go on, the House of 
Representatives was transferred to the library in the north wing, the 
bouks being removed to an adjacent committee-room. Here it was 
so uncomfortable that an amendment actually passed the Senate to 
transfer Congress to the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue, and 
establish it permanently in the presidential mansion. 

The appointment of Mr. Latrobe was the signal for battle with 
Thornton, nor was it long before the strife waxed warm. 

Influenced by the prestige of General Washington’s approval, Mr. 
Jefferson was desirous that there should be as few departures as 
area from Dr. ‘Thornton's plan; and, with a view to the estab- 


ishment of friendly relations, Mr. Latrobe called upon its author. 


The result of the visit is best explained by the following letter, dated 
February 27, 1804: 


© To the President of the United States: 
* Dear Sir, — 1 judged very ill in going to Dr. Thornton. Ina few 
eremptory words he in fact told me that no difficulties existed in 
fis plan but such as were made by those who were too ignorant 
to remove them; and though these were not exactly his words, his 
expressions, his tones, his manner, and his absolute refusal to discuss 
the subject spoke his meaning more strongly and offensively than 1 
have expressed.” 


In Mr. Jefferson’s reply, dated the following day, he says : 

‘‘ Dear Sir, —I am very sorry the explanations attempted between 
Dr. Thornton and yourself on the manner of finishing the House of 
Representatives have not succeeded ;” and the President then goes 
on to state what has been already quoted in regard to the selection 
of Dr. ‘Thornton’s plan. 


A word here with regard to this plan, which is now before me. 
When the Oven was removed from the south wing, the architect had 
before him a rectangular area surrounded by walls that had been 
carried up as high as the basement story, and which corresponded 
externally with the north wing. Within this area all that Thornton’s 
plan showed were twenty-four little squares, with inscribed circles, 
representing the position of as many columns. On one of the three 

lans of which I have already spoken Dr. Thornton had drawn 
ines to signify the divisions into rooms of the space between the ex- 
ternal walls. 

Of this plan Mr. Latrobe writes to the President on the 29th of 
March, 1804, after Dr. Thornton had refused to hear him: 

“No. I is an exact copy of the plan proposed by Dr. Thornton 
for the arrangement of the ground floor into offices and committee- 
rooms. 

“It is liable to these remarks: 1. The author has forgotten that 
the open space enclosed by the elliptical hall becomes a dark cellar, 
the hall of legislation being raised to the story above. 2. Therefore, 
the doors leading into it are useless, if not abeand: 3. None of the 
rooms can be furnished with fireplaces excepting on the outer wall, 
and it is now too late to open them there, on account of the solidity 
of the stonework and the hardness of the material of which it is com- 
posed. 4. No staircase can be carried up behind the speaker’s chair 
between the wall and the elliptical enclosure, for want of room.” 
Without pursuing Mr. Latrobe’s objections further, his letter ex- 
plains, among other things, how he proposes to obviate the difficulty 
caused by the elliptical form of the chamber, by substituting two 
semicircles abutting on a parallelogram ; and picedue then to Dr. 
Thornton’s plan, where spacious stairs were shown leading only to a 
vallery and to a room fifty feet square, with but one window, and 
that in a corner, says: “TI have taken the liberty to alter the whole of 
this part of the plan ;” and then he proceeds to describe the construc- 
tion, with a portion of which all are now familiar who have visited 
the south wing through the basement entrance. This letter is a long 
one, and explains in «detail the design that it was proposed to follow. 
Another and longer letter, dated April 29, describes, in still more de- 





the Prince of Orange, went witb him to England, was severely wounded at the 
battle of the Boyne, married and settled in Waterfurd, and died in Dublin at the 
age of 96. His son Benjamin La Trobe, born April 19, 1728, joined the Moravian 
Church, was married, in 1766, to Anna Margaretta Antes of Pennsylvania, who 
had been sent to Enyland by her Moravian parents to be educated at a school of 
* The United Brethren,’’ where Mr. Latrobe met and married her. They had 
three sons; Christian Ignatius, prominent in the Moravian Church, distinguished 
for his compositions in sac inusic, and known to tbe literary world by his 
travel« in Africa; Benjamin Henry, the subject of this notice, and Frederick, a 
physician, who settled at Dorpat, ir Livonia. In the history of Manchester 
there is an admirable engraving by Bromly of the Rev. Benjamin La Trobe, 
from a painting by Astley, a distinguish 
nigh peter be held in the regard of his contemporaries. 

- Henry Latrobe was born May Ist, 17¢4, in Yorkshire, England, where his 
education was carefully attended to by his father; and at twelve years of age was 
sent to a Moravian seminary in Saxony, where le remained until prepxred to 
enter the University of Leipsic, where he -ompieted his education. In 1785 he 
left Lelpsic. and with some college et ina spirit of adventure and frolic, 


entered the Prussian Army, as a cornet of Hussars; was twice in severe actions, 





artist, and a memoir showing the- 








tail, Mr. Latrobe’s plan, which thus became an original one as re- 
garded the interior arrangements of this part of the Capitol, and, 
having been approved by the President, was subsequently carried 
out. ; 


Of this the corridors and committee-rooms, the stairs, and the lobby 
with its panelled dome, all of which defied the flames when the Cap- 
itol was burned by the British in 1814, still remain. es 

It was only natural that Dr. Thornton should have been dissatis- 
fied with criticism like the foregoing, which was the substance of 
Mr. Latrobe’s replies to questions prone to him by a committee of 
the House of Representatives; and the letter of the 29th of oe 
concludes as follows: “I have lately received a letter from Dr. 
Thornton on the subject of the answers which I gave to the commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives. In these answers I expressed 
as much as possible the truth as regarded the original plan, and 
thought I had spoken of it with delicacy. ‘The letter to me is, among 
those who admire the fashion, an unequivocal challenge to the field.” 


MPLaATROBE’S MODIFICATION OF THORNTON'S PLAN 
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Mr. Latrobe’s plan of the south wing, as described in these letrers, 
having, as already said, been approved, there was no further refer- 
ence to Dr. Thornton. No sooner, however, had work there been 
bezun than it was found that the entire wing, including the exterior 
wall even, had to be taken down to the foundation, owing to the de- 
fective character of the materials and workmanship. In this portion 
of the Capitol, therefore, Mr. Latrobe had a tabula rasa, with the 
single exception of the exterior, which had to conform to that of the 
north wing, which was already under roof and occupied. 

In the address, already more than once referred to, Mr. Latrobe 
is said “to have accepted and availed himself of Hatfield’s services 
in the prosecution of the work.” I hardly think that this could have 
been so. When Mr. Latrobe was appointed “ Surveyor of the Pub- 
lie Buildings ” he was engaged as engineer in constructing the origi- 
nal plan of the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, and resided some- 
times in Wilmington and sometimes in New Castle, paying occasional 
visits only to Washington, until the work on the canal ceasing, for 
want of funds, in 1808, he removed to Washington with his family. 
During his absence the clerk of the works, Mr. Jolin Lenthall, exe- 
cuted the singularly minute instructions which, in letters and draw- 
ings in detail, he received from Mr. Latrobe. The entire corre- 
spondence and many of the drawings are in my possession. They 
left nothing to be done but to obey them. In all this time, from 
1803 to 1808, I find but a single letter to Mr. Hatfield, which I quote 
for the double purpose of correcting a mistake and showing the opin- 
ion entertained of Mr. Hatfield by his successor : 

“NEw CASTLE, April 28, 1804. 
‘* Mr. George Hatfield: 

““ Dear Sir : — By mistake I carried the enclosed letter to New Castle. 
You have conferred n favor upon me by its communication, which is the 
more important, as [am now at open war with Dr. Thornton. .. . If 
you could go over your drawings and ascertain whatishis . . . in the 

lan now said to be the original plan, I should be infinitely obliged to vou. 

e contest which must now inevitably ensue is highly dixagreeable, but I 
shall enter on it without reluctance if. in any respect. it can lead to the re- 
moval of that load of calumny with which yon have been treated. My opin- 
jon of you can be of little consequence, while you possess such talents, 


in the last of which he was badly wounded; resigned his commission, and after 
some tline passed in travelling, returned to England in 1786. 

On the death of his father, which happened soon after, he entered the office of 
Mr. Cockerel], as stated in the text, and adopted the profession of an architect. 

Here his probation was brief. His acquirements on all subjects, extraordinary 
for his years, gave him great advantages, and on leaving Mr. Cockerell in 178, he 
soon found himself fully occupied. and was made, in the fullowing year, Sur- 
veyor of the Public ()ffices anil Architect and Engineer of the City of London. 

n 1790, Mr. Latrobe inarried Mias Lydia Sellon, sister of the well-known law- 
writer of that name; and by her had two children, a son andadaughter. In 
1793 his wife died; and, two years afterwards, influenced larg -ly by his political 
and republican views, and by the same spirit that bad carried him into the Prus- 
sisn Army, he came to America, regardless of the prospect uf lucrative employ- 
ment in England, and declining x Surveyorship of the Crown, offered bim b 
Lord Barham. at a sal of £1,000 a year. Embarking at London on the sit 
November, 1795, he landed in Norfolk on the 20th Marcb, 179%. To continue the 
account of his life would be to make this notice a biography — todo justice to 
which a voluine would! be necessary. Sufficient has been said to suppiy what 
seems to be wanting in the brief reference in the text. 

Mr. Latrobe died September 3d, 1820, in New Orleans, where, at the time of his 
death, he was e in erecting works for supplying the city with water. 
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taste, and knowledge as are more easily admired than imitated. All that 
is necessary to be done is to expose the truth.” 


Had Hatfield’s services been “accepted and availed of,” Lenthall 
would not have been the only person to whom letters in regard to 
the plan or construction of the building would have been addressed. 

One might reasonably suppose that, having held his ground 
against Dr. Thornton and escaped the fate so far of Hallett and Hat- 
field, all would have been plain sailing with the architect; but the 
President was now to be contended with. Mr. Jefferson had studied 
architecture while in Paris as minister of the United States to 
France. Never interfering with Mr. Latrobe in the practical parts 
of his profession, he nevertheless had notions of his own, and the 
voluminous correspondence that the letter-books contain shows the 
cases in which he sat in judgment in matters of taste when the 
va was under construction during his presidency. 

s already said, Mr. Latrobe had substituted two semicircles abut- 
ting on a pease for Dr. Thornton’s ellipsis, the whole cov- 
ered by a flat dome, the centre of which was necessarily cylindrical, 
supported by a colonnade of twenty-four columns standing on a wall 
some seven feet above the floor of the hall, beyond which were the gal- 
leries and lobbies. For reasons of economy, as well as taste, Mr. 
Latrobe preferred that these columns should be after the model fur- 
nished by the clepsydra at Athens, or by the Doric order as exhib- 
ited in the Theatre of Marcellus at Rome; and among the drawings in 
the portfolios are two admirable sections, colored and shaded —one 
north and south, the other east and west — showing the esthetic effect 
of each design. In the letter which accompanied these drawings is 
the earliest suggestion of which I am aware of the employment of 
iron in architectural decoration. ‘The bells of the capitals,” says 
the writer, referring to the clepsydra, “may be easily cast in one 
piece of iron, with the upper row of plain leaves; the other may be 
cast separately and fixed with copper rivets.” Mr. Jefferson, how- 
ever, insisted upon the column of the Choragic Monument of Lysi- 
crates. This was the more remarkable, inasmuch as Mr. Jefferson 
had suggested in one of his letters “ whether it would not be well to 
make the internal columns of well burnt brick, moulded in portions 
of circles adapted to the diminution of the columns,” adding: “I 
know of an instance of a range of six or eight columns in Virginia 
twenty feet high, well proportioned and properly diminished, executed 
by a common bricklayer. The bases and capitals would, of course, 
be of hewn stone. I suggest this for your consideration, and tender 
you friendly salutations.”? On another occasion Mr. Latrobe had 
provided a lantern above a central opening in the arched ceiling of 
the hall, observing that it would afford a diffused light, while Mr. 
Jefferson insisted that the alternate panels in the alternate rows of 

anels into which the ceiling was divided, should be of plate-glass. 

t was in vain that the architect spoke of the objectionable cross 
liguts from a hundred openings; of the condensation of moisture on 
the plate-glass dripping on the heads of the members seated at their 
desks below; of the inevitable leakage where the exterior of the 
cei:ing was the roof of the hall, and exposed to the weather; of the 
effect of the sun’s rays scattered through the chamber. Mr. Jeffer- 


son was pertinacious and peremptory; and having been oblized to . 


yield to the President in the matter, and make the best of his plans, 
there is in one of Mr. Latrobe’s letters a marginal sketch of an 
arrangement of blinds operated from the interior to obviate the last- 
named difficulty. That the ceiling thus perforated, and when ad- 
mirably painted by George Bridport, at the head of the decorative 
painters of the day, was picturesquely effective may be admitted; but 
it was found in practice to be open to the objections that had been 
urged against it. 


SANTA MARIA DEL FIORE. 


T is stated that the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany proposes to bear 
the cost of finishing the works 
so long since commenced, and 
still being carried forward, for 
bestowing upon Santa Maria 
del Fiore, better known as the 
Cathedral of Florence, the onl 
thing of which that fine build- 
ing stands in need of. No one 
can have visited Florence with- 
out remarking that its church- 
es, wonderful and full of inter- 
est as are the interiors of them 
all, are, for the most part, 
devoid of a facade. This, till 

about fifteen years ago, was the case with Santa Croce, and in 

like plight stands Santa Maria Novella, San Lorenzo, and the 
other famous ecclesiastical edifices of the Fair City. It is highly 
probable that if political exigencies had not entailed the depart- 
ure of the Grand Duke from Tuscany, this reproach would long 
since have been removed, as far as the Duomo is concerned. Both 
his Highness and his friend and protégé, Dr. Sloane, were dis- 
posed to push forward the work at the very time that the cry of 

“Ttaly, One and Free,” resounded from the lakes of Lombardy to 

the shores of Calabria. It was hardly to be expected, however, that 





1 Jefferson's Correspondence, Yol. iy, p. 555, 


the ex-ruler of that delightful province should not, for a time at 
least, have felt sufficiently sore at his expulsion as to keep a tight 
hold upon his private purse-strings where the embellishment of 
Florence was in question. It is possible, moreover, that the Grand 
Duke cherished the belief that the chapter of accidents would be- 
fore long restore him to the happy and delightful position he once 
occupied. But the chapter of accidents has tended altogether in the 
other direction, and the battle of Sadowa, the liberation of Venice, 
the disaster of Sedan, and, finally, the death of Pius IX., and the 
tranquil succession by King Humbert to the throne of Victor Em- 
manuel, must have sufficed to convince all but fanatical optimists 
that events were not going to be rolled back, and that Florence and 
‘Tuscany have seen the last of the Grand-Ducal House. 

Probably not uninfluenced in some degree by these considerations, 
the Grand Duke has at length relented to the city which laughed 
rather than drove him out of the Pitti Palace, and received the King 
of Italy with vociferous cheers. It is highly creditable to the de- 
pees sovereign that, though he can no Jonger rule over the most 

autiful city in the world, he is determined to do what in him lies 
to make it still more beautiful than it is. ‘The Italian Government, 
and even the Florentine Municipality, has from time to time voted 
small sums for completing the building of the fagade of the Duomo. 
But the money came in driblets, and from the embarrassed and men- 
dicant Municipality itself all hope of financial assistance has long 
since vanished. We presume, and it is sincerely to be hoped, that 
no false amour-propre will neutralize the generous intentions of the 
Grand Duke or prevent the completion of the facade. The Italian 
Government would do itself no credit by quarrelling with such a gift 
by reason of the former position of the donor. It is in the charac- 
ter of a lover of the arts and cf Florence that he bestows this 
timely boon; and it cuglht to be accepted in the gracious spirit in 
which it is proffered. 

There are few things more certain in the records of the develop- 
ment and desecration of art than the fact that Santa Maria del Fiore 
once did possess a front immeasurably more tasteful and precious 
than any it is ever likely to possess again. It is nearly six hundred 
years since the Florentines resolved that they would erect in their 
city an edifice than which “nothing more great or magnificent could 
be invented by human effort or industry.” The foundations of the 
Duomo were laid two years before the close of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, but the fifteenth century was far advanced before the building, 
as we now see it, had attained its magnificent maturity. The origi- 
nal design, due to Arnolfo, as he is generally called, still survives in 
one of Memnu’s frescoes in the Capella degli Spagnuoli that is en- 
tered from the outer cloister of Santa Maria Novella. It was much 
more modest than the one which was ultimately carried out, mainly 
by the famous Brunclleschi. Architect after architect was employed 
upon the work—the Florentines had set their heart upon being 
superior to every other of the kind —and among them was the shep- 
herd lad, Giotto. His Campanile, which stands by the side of the 
Cathedral and the Baptistery, still survives in all its airy grace. 
But Giotto had likewise furnished the Duomo with a facade, upon 
which others beside himself, and notably Donatello, had lovingly 
labored. This still existed in the days of Lorenzo de Medici, and 
many a time Fra Girolamo Savonarola had his back to it when he 
thundered from the out-door pulpit of the Cathedral against the car- 
nal levity of Florence. 

But in the middle of the sixteenth century it was destroyed by the 
“art improvers” of the period, under the plea that it had grown 
out of date and obsolete, and that they could vastly improve upon 
it. ‘The Proveditore, Benedetto Uguecione is “damned to everlast- 
ing fame” as the person mainly responsible for an act of vandalism 
that vies with the worst efforts of time and the barbarians. Per- 
haps we ought to be thankful that these sixteenth-century purifiers 
of art contented themselves with destroying what they could not 
imitate, and never gave effect to their project of replacing it. What 

rhaps is most singular in connection with this ruthless devastation 
is that the marble slabs were plucked off with such indecent haste 
that they were unfit to be used again for purposes of embellishment. 
So for three hundred years the rich and dainty Duomo remained in 
a condition the exact opposite to that of those fabled animals whose 
face was lovely but whose body was monstrous. No doubt one of 
the reasons why the restoration was so constantly put off was the 
ever-growing feeling that it would not be performed to the satisfac- 
tion of the Florentines. Nor can it be denied that the enterprise is 
no light one. The cost counts for something, but art that cannot be 
estimated by cost, since it cannot be procured by being paid for in 
money, counts for much more. An additional objection is to be 
found in the disagreeable contrast that exists between marbles that 
have taken upon themselves the rich bloom of the centuries, and 
marbles that wear the cold glittering surface they bring with them 
from the quarries of Carrara. Certainly the facade of Santa Croce 
was at first a disfigurement to that building rather than an adorn- 


‘ment. In the case of the Duomo there has always been a talk of 


staining the purely white marble slabs, in order that the new may 
the better and the sooner harmonize with the old. 

A casket precious inside is proverbially worthy of a nobler exte- 
rior; and the Duomo of Florence is nobly incased externally, save 
in one comparatively small spot. It is quite time the blot should be 
removed. ‘The memories of the building are almost commensurate 
with its beauty. In the year 1436 Pope Eugenius consecrated it 
with the utmost imaginable pomp on the Feast of the Annunciation 
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of the Virgin. A closed gallery was erected all the way from the 
chief door of the Church of Santa Maiia Novella to Santa Maria 
del Fiore. It was richly carpeted throughout, and hung with tap- 
estry, damask silk, and sbnddaat flowers. Along this covered way 
the Pope proceeded, accompanied by 7 cardinals, and 37 archbishops 
and bishops. The ceremonies’ of the consecration occupied five 
hours, and are described by the conte porney chronicler, Ammer- 
ato, as “exquisite.” The Gonfaloniére of Florence, Davanzati, was 
knighted by the Pontiff, who himself clasped the knightly mantle on 
the Gonfaloniére’s breast; “the like honor to which,” says the same 
historian, “was never paid to any other citizen.” It would take 
long to enumerate all the historical mural tablets and tombs to be 
seen in the Duomo. Brunelleschi is commemorated there, and so is 
Giotto. ‘The memorial to the latter was erected at the expense of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, and the epitaph was composed by Polizi- 
ano. Marsilio Ficino, the reviver of the Platonic philosophy, has 
likewise a bust there; and we may say of it, “ Where’er you tread, 
‘tis haunted, holy ground.” The Evil one, according to the Floren- 
tine tradition, is imprisoned somewhere within its walls; for visiting 
it one day to speak to the monks, he left his horse, the Wind, out- 
side, which is waiting there for him still, since the monks kept him 
in the sacristy. Any one who has felt the ‘Tramontana blow in the 
- Piazza of the Duomo will have little difficulty in understanding how 
the story originated. — London’ Standard. : 
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THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR A HOTEL BILLIARD-ROOM. BY MR. W.G. 
COPELAND [“ Row Boy” ], SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


“ ¢ Row Boy’ gives us an appropriate and cheerful interior with a 
light and oe roof, whose trusses divide the hall into three equal 
divisions for the tables. The lights for the latter hang conveniently 
from the truss-brackets, but the number of burners is insufficient. 
The trusses are shown by the section to be properly constructed, but 
the way in which the large brackets are brought down upon slight 
decorative pilasters does not suggest the importance of the perpen- 
dicular tie which connects the brackets with the roof timbers. The 
bay-window opens pleasantly in the centre of the side of the hall, 
and the raised seats are neatly introduced. So much refinement and 
invention is shown in making the cues form the chief feature in the 
simple stand provided for them, and in the treatment of various 
other details, that the commonplace and meagre design of the tables 
isadisappointment. The ventilation is quite insufliciently indicated. 
The perspective is simply and crisply drawn, but it is well-nigh 
ruined by ‘ow Boy’s’ inexplicable whim of introducing imperti- 
nent and wretchedly-drawn human figures.” 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR A HOTEL BILLIARD-ROOM. By “ F%- 
deliter.” 

*¢The general aspect of ‘ Fideliter’s’ hall is cheerful, and is well 
in the spirit of the programme. Its open-timber roof is light and un- 
pretentious. The tables are good, and the chairs, the details of the 
wood-work, and the brick fireplace indicate thouziit and a refined 
taste; but the over-elaborated cliandeliers are not in keeping with 
the rest of the design, and are not properly arranged over the tables. 
The existence of the latter receives no consideration in the plan, 
which is ill-devised, or rather, it may be said, has received from its 
author absolutely no thought. The position of the cue-racks shown 
in detail is not established upon the wall in the perspective, neither 
is there sufficient indication of seats or raised platform for specta- 
tors. No scheme for ventilation is suggested. The perspective 


drawing is correct, but presented in a meagre and uninteresting man- 
ner, and what merit might be even to it for simplicity is destroyed 
by the puerile attempt to introduce human figures.” 


SKETCH FOR A SUBURBAN RESIDENCE. BY MR. E. W. DIETRICH, 
ARCHITECT, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


HOUSES ON THE RUE DE L’EAU, BEAUVAIS, FRANCE. 
BY MR. CASS GILBERT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SKETCHED 


DESIGN FOR A COTTAGE, MR. B. LINFOOT, ARCHITECT, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PA. 


TEST OF ST. LOUIS WATER-PROOFING FOR BRICKS. 


waite HE following tests of St. Louis Water-proofing 
ur eA for bricks were recently made by Mr. F. E. Kid- 
ei”. der, for the committee on the building materials 

: exhibited at the Mechanic Fair recently held in 
Boston. The tests were made on St. Louis hy- 


draulic-pressed brick, treated on all sides by the St. 
Louis Water-Proofing Company, of St. Louis, in the 
physical laboratory of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology; very sensitive balances being used 
for weighing the bricks, before and after immer- 
sion. 
The following is taken from Mr. Kidder’s report 
to the committee :— 
ascertain what amount of water the bricks would ab- 





In order to 
sorb in their natural condition, two bricks of the same kind as those 
which were treated with the water-proofing were immersed in water, 
and at the end of one hour one brick had absorbed 9,75 per cent of 
its weight of watergand the other 10 percent. This was all that the 
bricks would absorb, as the weight of the bricks did not increase 


after several hours’ immersion. ‘To ascertain the effect of freezing 
on the saturated bricks, one of them was exposed, for a few hours, 
to a temperature somewhat below the freezing point of water, and 
the freezing of the water in the bricks burst a piece some three or 
four square inches in area, and about one-half an inch thick at its 
thickest part, out of one face of the brick. 

I’o test the protecting qualities of the water-proofing, three of the 
same kind of bricks, treated on all sides with water-proofing, were 
immersed in water at a temperature of about 65° Fahrenheit for 70 
hours, when no increase could be detected in the weight of the bricks 
due to immersion. 

One of the bricks was afterwards immersed in water which was 
for a short time at a temperature of 78° Fahrenheit, and at the end 
of 43 hours it had absorbed 8 of one per cent of its weight of water. 
After 120 hours further immersion in water at 65° Fahrenheit, it 
had absorbed 1,1, per cent of its weicht of water. This brick lad 
several small cracks in it, through which this small amount of water 
probably entered the brick. 

Two other bricks of the same kind, treated on all sides, were im- 
mersed in water at 65° Fahrenheit for 1} hours without absorbing 
any water. 

n 45 hours’ immersion one brick absorbed ,8, of one per cent of 
its weicht of water, while the other brick absorbed no water at all. 

During sixteen days’ immersion the brick which before had ab- 
sorbed a small amout of water took up 1,4, per cent of its weight of 
water, while the other brick took up only ¥; of one per cent of its 
weight of water. Both of these bricks had a larze number of small 
cracks, and it was probably in these cracks that the small amount of 
water taken up by the bricks was contained. 

The results of these tests may be summed up as follows: — 

Bricks not treated with water-proofing were entirely saturated 
after one hour’s immersion, when they contained about j, of their 
weicht of water. 

Three bricks treated on all sides with the water-proofing solution 
absorbed no water during 70 hours’ immersion in water at the ordi- 
nary temperature. 

wo bricks during 16 days’ immersion absorbed ;}, and 4, of their 
weicht of water respectively. The protecting power of the water- 
proofing is destroyed by immersing bricks treated with it in water at 
a higher temperature than 100° Fahrenheit, and probably even at a 
temperature of 85°. But bricks in ordinary situations would never 
be subjected to the presence of water at such hich temperatures. 
The bricks tested were treated with water-proofing about two months 
before the tests were made. 


JUDGES’ REPORT ON THE TEST OF FIRE-PROOF 
MATERIALS. 


Ee = S the following is a portion of the 
ee [| official report of the judges on the 
esd ‘ late test of fire-proof material 
made at Boston, we are constrain- 
ed to print it, although we feel that 
in passing over in silence the ma- 
terials of other exhibitors than 

* Mr. Loring which were subjected 

to test, the judges have laid themselves open to criticism. 
Only one of the judges was present at the actual test, and the 
present report is based not so much on the results of the public trial 
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as on certain private experiments made by the judges. It is proper 
to draw attention to the fact that one of the judges, Mr. Edward 
Atkinson, declined to sign the report, as he had not been present at 
the making of any of the tests. 


Boston, December 21, 1881. 
To C. W. Stack, 
President Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association : — 

The undersigned, requested to act as a Board to judge of the result of 
the test of fire-proof building materials and methods made by Frank Is. 
Kidder, engineer, submit for your consideration some general conclu- 
sions on the subject of fire-proofing and of the adaptability of materials 
for this use. 

The test was a severe one, and reflects credit on Mr. Kidder, and for 
details of the manner of conducting test we would refer to Mr. Kid- 
der's report..... 

Buildings may be protected and partially fire-proofed, using posts, 
columns and girders of wood or iron, thoroughly encased in a fire-proof 
material; these holding firmly together and supporting the principal 
parts of the interior and exterior, and rendering such buildings less 
liable to fall in case of fire, and leaving them in condition to repair at 
a relatively small expense. We regard as essential qualities in a per- 
fect material for general use in fire-proof building construction the 
pone to successfully resist disintegration by the action of fire, water, 
and frost. 

Loring’s Porous Terra-Cotta, as tested, has satisfied us that this mate- 
rial can be made to possess all these qualities. A perfect sample when 
cut resembles pumice-stone, the substance being well-burned clay. The 
porosity increases its power as a non-conductor, and enables it to resist 
sudden and extreme changes of temperature without ee to frac- 
ture; renders the body penetrable, so that nails, screws, or other metal- 
lic fastenings can be driven into it to secure it to, or about, the con- 
structive frame-work which it covers and protects, or, to attach slate, 
tile, or other weather-proof covering to this material, when used as a 
substitute for ordinary wall, floor, or roof sheathing. 

It also increases its power of suction, making it the best possible ma- 
terial for receiving plastic cements, asphalt, etc., when used with these 
and other materials for exterior and interior ground-work and finish. 

We have examined Mr. Loring’s drawings showing his proposed 
methods for using this and other materials in building construction. 
They involve in some cases radical changes in the ordinary methods of 
utilizing building materials, and in our opinion they are thoroughly 
practical and economical and can be profitably used by every one in- 
terested in erecting safe and permanent buildings. They show earnest 
and intelligent work by one who has carefully studied the nature of the 
destructive power of fire, water, and frost, and their methods of attack- 
ing ordinary building materials and methods of construction, and they 
clearly indicate to us that, by seeking to develop and use the best qual- 
ities of each material, he has finally combined them in the constructive 
portions of buildings, making them, in a simple, efficient, and economi- 
cal way, proof against destruction by these elements. 

‘The terra-cotta submitted to these tests gave evidence in a remark- 
able degree of its ability to protect iron beams and columns from the 
action of fire and water, without fracture or disintegration, as well as 
to insure the complete security of wood from the action of the flames, 
so that not the least charring was observed where it was protected by 
Loring’s Porous ‘Terra-Cotta. 

We are impressed with the importance of having, if possible, a thor- 
ough test of the materials submitted by the Clinton Wire-Cloth Com- 
pany, the Loring Fire-Proofing Company, and the Wight Fire-Proofing 
Company, believing that there is sufficient merit in the materials as ex- 
hibited by the gentlemen representing the wire-cloth and porous terra- 
cotta to warrant another, and if possible, a severer test. 

We trust that an invitation may be extended to these gentlemen to 
exhibit, and the expense paid by subscriptions of those who wish greater 
security from the ravages of fire, in order that the relative merits of 
material may be more generally known and better understood than was 
possible by the Save aes Souter with ele test. 

igne oun S. DAMRELUL 
poe Wa. A. GREEN, Board of 


Oxiver I. Suaw, Judges. 


SOME HINTS ON PATTERN-DESIGNING.!— I. 
: B* the word pattern-de- 


sign, of which [ have 

undertaken to speak 
to you to-night, [ mean the 
ornamentation of a surface 
by work that is not imita- 
tive or historical — at any 
rate, not principally or es- 
sentially so. Such work is 
often not literally flat, for 
it may be carving or mould- 
ed work in plaster or pot- 
tery; but whatever mate- 
rial relief it may have is 
given to it for the sake of 
beauty and richness, and 





From the British Architect. 
not for the sake of imitation, or to tell a fact directly; so that people 
have called this art ornamental art, though indeed all real art is 
ornamental. 

Now, before we go further, we may as well ask ourselves what 
reason or right this so-called ornamental art has to existence? We 
mizht answer the question shortly by saying that it seems clear that 


1Bv William Morris. A lecture delivered at the Working Men's Cullege on 
December 10, 


mankind has hitherto determined to have it even at the cost of a 
good deal of labor and trouble: an answer good enough to satisfy 
our consciences that we are not necessarily wasting our time in meet- 
ing here to consider it; but we may furthermore try to get at the 
reasons that have forced men in the mass always to expect to lave 
what to some of them doubtless seents an absurd superiluity of life. 

Ido not know a better way of getting at these reasons than for 
each of us to suppose himself to be in the room in which he will have 
to pass a rood part of his life, the said room being quite bare of orna- 
ment, and to be there that he may consider what he can do to make 
the bare walls pleasant and helpful to him. I say the walls, be- 
cause, after all, the widest use of pattern-lesigning is the clothing of 
the walls of a room, hall, church, or what building you will. 

Doubtless there will be some, in these days at least, who will say, 
‘‘*T'is most helpful to me to let the bare walls alone.” So also there 
would be some who, when asked with what manner of books the 
will furnish their room, would answer, “ With none.” So I think 
you will agree with me in thinking that both these sets of people 
would be in an unhealthy state of mind, and probably of body also, 
in which case we need not trouble ourselves about their whims, since 
it is with healthy and sane people only that art has dealings. 

Again, a healthy and sane person being asked with what kind of 
art he would clothe his walls, might well answer, “ With the best 
art,” and so end the question. Yet, out on it! so complex is human 
life, that even this seemingly most reasonable answer may turn out 
to be little better than an evasion. . 

For I suppose the best art to be the pictured representation of 
men’s imaginings; what they have thought has happened to the world 
before their time, or what they deem they have seen with the eyes of 
the body or the soul: and the imaginings thus represente:] are always 
beautiful indeed, but oftenest stirring to men’s passions and aspira- 
tions, and not seldom sorrowful or even terrible. 

Stories that tell of men’s aspirations for more than material life 
can give them, their strugvles for the future weifare of their race, 
their unselfish love, their unrequited service — things like this are 
the subjects for the best art; in such subjects there is hope surely, 
yet the aspect of thein is likely to be sorrowful enough ; defeat, the 
seed of victory, and death, the seed of life, will be shown on the face 
of most of them. 

Take note, too, that in the best art all these solemn and awful 
things are expressed clearly and without any vagueness, with such 
life and power that they impress the beholder so deeply that he is 
brought face to face with the very scenes, and lives among them for 
a time; so raising his life above the daily tangle of small things that 
wearies him, to the level of the heroism which they represent. 

This is the best art; and who can deny that it is good for us all 
that it should be at hand to stir our emotions; yet its very greatness 
makes it a thing to be handled carefully, for we cannot always be 
having our emotions deeply stirred; that wearies us body and soul ; 
and man, an animal that lonys for rest like other an‘mals, defends 
himself against the weariness by hardening his heart, and refusing 
to be moved every hour of the day by tragic emotions; nay, even 
by beauty that claims his attention over-much. 

Such callousness is bad, both for the arts and our own selves; and 
therefore it is not so good to have the best art for ever under our 
eyes, thougli it is abundantly good tliat we should be able to get at it 
from time to time. 

Meantime, I cannot allow that it is good for any hour of the day 
to be wholly stripped of life and beauty; therefore we must provide 
ourselves with lesser (I will not say worse) art with which to sur- 
round our common work-a-day or restful times; and for those times, 
I think, it will be enough for us to clothe our daily and domestic 
walls with ornament that reminds us of the outward face of the earth, 
of the innocent life of animals or of man passing his days between 
work and rest as they do. I say, with ornament that reminds us of 
these things, and sets our minds and memories at work easily cre- 
ating them; because scientific representation of them would again 
involve us in the problems of hard fact and the troubles of life, and 
so once more destroy our rest for us. 

If this lesser art will really be enough to content us, it is a good 
thing; for as to the higher art there never can be very much of it 
going on, since but few people can be found to do it; also few can 
find money enough to possess themselves of any portion of it, and, if 
they could, it would be a piece of preposterous sellishness to shut it 
up from other people’s eyes; while of the secondary art there oucht 
to be abundance for all men — so much that you need but call in the 
neighbors, and not all the world, to see your pretty new wall when 
it is finished. 

But this kind of art must be suggestive rather than imitative; be- 
cause, in order to have plenty of it, it must be a kind of work that 
is not too difficult for ordinary men with imaginations capable of de- 
velopment; men from whom you cannot expect miracles of skill, 
and from whose hands you must not ask too much, lest you lose what 
their intelligence has to give you, by over-wearying them. Withal, 
the representation of this lower kind of life is pretty sure to become 
soulless and tiresome unless it have a soul given to it by the efforts 
of men forced by the limits of order andthe necessities of art to 
think of these things fur themselves, and so to give you some part of 
the infinite variety which abides in the mind of man. 

Of course you understand that it is impossible to imitate nature 
literally ; the utmost realism of the most realistic painter falls a long 
way short of that; and as to the work which must be done by or- 
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dinary men, not unskilled or dull to beauty, the attempt to attain to 
realism would be sure to result in obscuring their intelligence, and in 
starving you. of all the beauty which you desire in your bearts, but 
which vou have not learned to express by means of art. 

Let us vet back to our wall again, and think of it. If you are to 
put nothing on it but what strives to be a literal imitation of nature, 
all you can do is to have a few cut flowers and bits of boughs nailed 
to it, with perhaps a blue-bottle fly or a butterfly here and there. 
Well. I don’t deny that this may make good decoration now and then, 
but if all decoration had to take that form I think weariness of it 
would drive you to a white-washed wall; and at the best it is a very 
limited view to take of nature. 

Is it not better to be reminded, however simply, of the close vine- 
trellis that keeps out the sun by the Nile side; or of the wild woods 
and their streains, with the dous panting beside them ; or of the swal- 
lows sweeping above the garden-boughs toward -the house-eaves where 
their nestlings are, while the sun breaks the clouds on them; or of 
the many-flowered summer meadows of Picardy? Is not all this 
better than having to count day after day a few sham-real boughs 
and flowers, casting sham-real shadows on your walls, with little 
hint of anything beyond Covent Garden in them ? 

Youu may be sure that any decoration is futile, and has fallen into 
at least the first stage of degradation, when it does not remind you 
of something beyond itself —of something of which it is but a visi- 
ble symbol. 

Now, to sum up, what we want to clothe our walls with is (1) some- 
thing that is possible for us to get; (2) something that is beautiful ; 
(3) something which will not drive us either into unrest or into cal- 
lousness; (4) something which reminds us of life beyond itself, and 
which has the impress of human imagination strong on it; and (5) 
something which can be done by a great many peuple without tou 
much difliculty and with pleasure. 

These conditions I believe to have been fulfilled by the pattern 
designers in all times when art bas been healthy, and to have been 
all nore or less violated when art has been unhealthy and unreal. In 
such evil times beauty has given place to whim, imagination to ex- 
travagance, nature to sick night-mare fancies, and finally workman- 
like considerate skill, which refuses to allow either the brain or the 
hand to be over-taxed — which, without sparing labor when neces- 
sary, refuses sternly to waste it—has given place to commercial 
trickery sustained by laborious botching. 

Now, I have been speaking of what may be called the moral quali- 
ties of the art we are thinking of: let us try, therefore, to shorten 
their names, and have one last word on them before we deal with 
the material or technical part. 

Ornamental pattern-work, to be raised above the contempt of rea- 
sonable men, must possess three qualities — beauty, imagination, and 
order. 

Tis clear [ need not waste many words on the first of these. You 
will be drawing water with a sieve with a vengeance if you cannot 
manage to make ornamental work beautiful. 

As for the second quality — imagination — the necessity for that 
‘may not be so clear to you, considering the humble nature of our 
art; yet you will probably admit, when you come to think of it, that 
every work of nan which has beauty io it must have some meaning 
in it also; that the presence of any beauty in a piece of handicraft 
implies that the mind of the man who made it was more or less ex- 
cited at the time, was lifted somewhat above the commonplace; that 
he had something to communicate to his fellows which they did not 
know or feel before, and which they would never have known or felt 
if he had not been there to force them to it. 

[ want you to think of this when you see —as, unfortunately, you 
are only too likely often to see — some lifeless imitation of a piece of 
bygone art, and are puzzled to know why it dves not satisfy yon. 
The reason is that the imitator has not entered into the soul of the 
dead artist; nay, has supposed that he had but a hand and no soul, 
and so has not known what he meant to do. I dwell on this because 
it forces on us the conclusion that if we cannot have an ornamental 
art of our own. we cannot have one at all. Every real work of art, 
even the humblest, is inimitable. [am most sure that all the heaped- 
up knowledge of modern science, all the energy of modern com- 
merce, all the depth and spirituality of modern thought, cannot 
reproduce so much as the handiwork of an ignorant, superstitious 
Berkshire peasant of the fourteenth century; nay, of a wandering 
Kardish shepherd, or of a skin-and-bone oppressed Indian ryot. 
This, I say, fam sure of; and to me the certainty is not depressing, 
but inspiritin:, for it bids us remember that the world las been note- 
worthy for more than one century and in one place —a fact which 
we are pretty much apt to forget. 

Now as to the third of the essential qualities of our art — order. 
I have to say of it, that without it neither the beauty nor the imazin- 
ation could be made visible; it is the bond of their life, and as good 
as creates it, if they are to be of any use to people in general. Let 
us see, therefore, with what instruments it works, how it brings to- 
gether the material and spiritual sides of the craft. 

I have already said something of the way in which it deals with 
the materials which nature gives it, and how, as it were, it both 
builds a wall against vagueness and opens a door therein for im- 
agination to come in by. Now, this is done by means of treatment 
which is called, as one may say technically, the conventionalizing of 
nature. That is to say, order invents certain beautiful and natural 
forms, which, appealing to a reasonable and imaginative person, 





will remind him not only of the part of nature which, to his mind at 
least, they represent, but also of much that lies beyond that part. I 
have already hinted at some reasons for this treatment of natural 
objects. You can’t bring a whole country-side, or a whole field, into 
your room, nor even a whole bush; and, moreover, only a very 
specially skilled craftsman can make any approach to what mizht 
pass with us in moments of excitement for an imitation of such-like 
things. 

These are limitations which are common to every form of the lesser 
arts; but, besides these, every material in which household goods are 
fashioned imposes certain special limitations within which the crafts- 
man must work. 

Here, again, is the wall of order against vagueness, and the door 
of order for imagination. For you must understand from the first 
that these limitations are as far as possible from being hindrances to 
beauty in the several crafts. On the contrary, they are incitements 
and helps to its attainment; those who find them irksome are not 
born craftsmen, and the periods of art that try to get rid of them 
are declining periods. 

Now this must be clear to you, if you come to think of it. Give 
an artist a piece of paper, and say to him, “I want a design,” and 
he must ask you, “ Mirae for? What's to be done with it?” And 
if you can’t tell him, well I dare not venture to tell you the name 
which his irritation will give you. But if you say, I want this queer 
place filled with ornament, | want you to make such and such a 
pretty thing out of these intractable materials, straightway his in- 
vention will be quickened, and he will set to work with a will; for, 
indeed, delight in skill lies at the root of all art. 

Now, further, this working in materials, which is the raison d’étre 
of all pattern-work, still further limits it in the direct imitation of 
nature, drives it still more decidedly to appeal to the imagination. 
For example: you have a heap of little colored cubes of glass to 
make your picture of, or you have some colored thrums of worsted 
wherewith to build up at once a picture and a piece of cloth; well, 
there is a wrong and a right wav of setting to work about this: if 
you please you may set to work with your cubes and your thrums to 


‘imitate a brush-painted picture, a work of art done in a material 


wherein the limitations were as few and pliable as they are many 
and rigid in the one you are working in; with almost invisible 
squares or shuttle-strokes, you may build up, square by square, or 
line by line, an imitation of an oil-painter’s rapid stroke of the brush, 
and so at last produce your imitation, which doubtless people will 
wonder at, and say, “ How was it done ?— we can see neither cubes 
nor thrums in it.””) And so also would they have wondered if vou 
had made a portrait of the Lord Mayor in burnt sugar, or of Mr. 
Parnell in fireworks. But the wonder being over, ’tis like that some 
reasonable person will say, “ This is not specially beautiful; and as 
to its skill, after all, you have taken a year to do what a second-rate 
painter could have done in three days. Why have you done it at 
all?” 

An unanswerable question, I fear. 

Well, such materials may be used thus, so clever are men; nay, 
they have been used thus, so perverse and dull are men ! 

On the other hand, if you will, you may thoroughly consider vour 
class cubes or your worsted thrums, and think what can best be done 
with them; but thev need not fetter your imagination, for you may, 
with them, tell a story in a new way, even if it be not a new story; 
you may conquer the obstinacy of your material and make it obey 
you as far as the needs of beauty go, and the telling of vour tale; 
you will be pleased with the victory of your skill, but you will not 
have forgotten your subject amidst mere laborionsness, and you will 
know that your victory has been no barren one, but has produced a 
beautiful thing, which nothing but your struggle with difficulties 
could have brought forth, and when people look at it they will be 
forced to say: “ Well, though it is rough, yet, in spite of the mate- 
rial, the workman has shown that he knows what a good line is; it 
is beautiful, certainly, after its fashion, and the workman has looked 
at things with his own eyes —and then how the tessere cleam in 
this indestructible picture, how the gold clitters!” Or, “What 
wealth of color and softness of gradation there is in these interwoven 
thrums of worsted. that have drunk the dye so deeply. No other 
material conecivable could have done it just like this. And the 
wages are not so high; we can have plenty of this sort of work. 
Yes, the man is worth his keep.” 

In this way, also, your materials can be used, so simple and trust- 
ful may men be that they may venture to make a work of art thus: 
nay, so helpful and joyous have they been. that they have so ven- 
tured —for the pleasure of many people, their own not least of all. 

Now, [ have tried to point out to you that the nature of the craft 
of pattern-designing imposes certain limitations within which it has 
to work, and also that each branch of it has further limitations of its 
own. Before saying a few words that relate to these special limita- 
tions, T will, by vour leave, narrow our subject by dwelling a little 
on what is one of the most important parts of pattern-lesigning — 
the making of a recurring pattern fora flat surface. Let us first 
look a little on the construction of these — at the lines on which they 
are built. Now, the beanty and imagination which [ have spoken of 
as necessary to all patterns, mav be, and often have been, of the 
very simplest kind, and their order the most obvious. So, to begin 
with, let us take one of these: our wall may be ornamented with 
mere horizontal stripes of color; what beauty there may be mM these 
will be limited to the beauty of very simple proportion, and in the 
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tints and contrast of tints used, while the meaning of them will be 
confined to the calling people’s attention to the charm of material, 
and dune orderly construction of a wall. 

After this simplest form comes that of checkers and squares of 
unfoliated diaper, so to call it, which still is but a hint at the possible 
construction of the wall, when it is not in itself constructional. From 
that we get to diapers, made by lines, either rectilinear or taking the 
form of circles touching one another. We have now left the idea 
of constructional blocks or curves, and are probably suggesting 
scoring of lines on the surface of the wall joined to inlaying, per- 
haps; or else there is an idea in it of some sort of hangings at first, 
as in much of the ancient Exvptian work woven of reeds or grass, 
but later on suggesting weaviny of finer materials that do not call 
attention to the crossing of warp and weft. 

This next becomes a tloriated diaper. The lines are formed by 
shapes of stems and leaves, or flowers fill the spaces between the 
lines. This kind of ornamentation has got a long way from the 
original stripes and squares, and even from the cross-barred matting 
diapers. The first of these (when used quite simply) is commonly 
external work, and is used to enrich further what sunlight and shadow 
already enriches. ‘The second either implies an early stage of civili- 
zation or a persistent memory of its rudeness. 

But as to this more elaborate diaper — for, simple as its construc- 
tion is, it has never been superseded — in its richer forms it is inti- 
mately connected with the stately and vast shapes of Koman archi- 
tecture; and until the great chanze took place, when the once-lespised 
East began to mingle with the old, decaying Western civilization, 
and even to dominate it, it was really the only form taken by recur- 
ring patterns, except mere checker and scalework, thouzh certain 
complications of the circle and the square were used to gain greater 
richness. 

IIere is an example of the strong hold this construction of pattern 
had tpon Gothic art, and it is otherwise interesting as a specimen of 
traditional art grown stationary; for though it looks like a Lombard 
pattern of the twelfth century, it was wrought in Iceland towards 
the close of the seventeenth. 

Now the next change, so far as mere construction goes, takes us 
into what is practically the last stage that recurring patterns can get 
to, and the diane is greater than at first sight it may seem to you; 
itis part of that change in the master-art from late and decaying 
Classical art into Byzantine, or, as I would rather call it, newborn 
Gothic art. The first places where it is seen are a few buildings of 
the early part of the sixth century, when architecture seems to have 
taken a sudden leap, and, in fact, to have passed from death to new 
birth. As to the construction of patterns the change was simply 
this — continuous growth of curved lines took the place of mere 
contiguity, or of the interlacement of straight lines. 

All the recurring patterns of the ancient and classical world were, 
I repeat, founded on the diaper square or round. All their borders 
or friezes were formed either by tufts of flowers growing side by 
side, with their tendrils sometimes touching or interlacing, or by 
scrolls wherein there was no continuous growth, but only a masking 
of the repeat by some spreading member of the pattern. But when 
young Gothic took the place of old Classic, the change was marked 
in pattern-designing by the universal acceptance of continuous growth 
as a necessity of borders and friezes; and in square pattern-work, 
as I should call it, this growth was the general rule in all the more 
important designs. 

Of this square continuous pattern-work there are two principal 
forms of construction. — 1. The branch formed on a diagonal line, 
and 2, the net framed on variously-proportioned diamonds. These 
main constructions were, as time went on, varied in all sorts of ways, 
more or less beautiful and ingenious; and they are of course only 
bounding or leading lines, and are to be filled up in all sorts of ways. 
Nay, sometimes these leading lines are not drawn, and we have left 
us a sort of powdering in the devices which fill up the spaces be- 
tween the imaginary lines. Our Sicilian pattern of the thirteenth 
century gives us an example of this; and this Italian one of the four- 
teenth century gives us another of the leading lines of the diagonal 
branch being broken, and so leaving a powderiny on those lines; but 
in all cases the net or branch lines —that is, the simple diagonal or 
crossing diagonal — are really there. 

For clearness’ sake, I will run through the different kinds of con- 
struction that [have named: 1. Horizontal stripes; 2. Block dia- 
per or checker; 3. Matting diaper (very various in form); 4. Square 
line diaper; 5. Floriated square diaper; 6. Round diaper formed by 
contiguous circles ; 7. ‘The diagonal branch; 8. The next; 9, (which 
is supplementary), powderings on the lines of the diagonal branch, 
or of the net. 

These are all the elementary forms of construction for a recurring 
pattern, but of course there may be many varicties of each of them. 
Elaborate patterns may be wrought on the stripes or checkers; the 
foliated diaper may be wrought interlocking; the net may be com- 
plicated by net within net; the diagonal bough may be crossed 
variously, or the alternate boughs may be slipped down so as to 
form a kind of untied and dislocated net; the circles may intersect 
each other instead of touching, or polygonal figures may be built on 
them, as in the strange star patterns which are the differentia of 
Arab art. 

OF course, also, these constructional lines may be masked in an 
infnite number of ways, and in certain periods it was most usual 


to do this, and much ingenuity was spent, and not a little wasted, in 
duing it. 

Before [ pass to the use to which these forms of pattern may be 
put, I will say a little on the subject of the relief of patterns, which 
may be considered as the other side of their mechanism. We have, 
you see, been talking about the skeletons of them, and those skele- 
tons must be clothed with flesh; that is, their members must have 
tanzible superficial area; and by the word relief I understand the 
method of bringing this out. - 

Of course this part of the subject is intimately connected with the 
color of designs, but of that I shall only say so much as is necessary 
for dealing with their relief. 

To put the matter as shortly as possible, one may say that there 
are two ways of relief for a recurring surface pattern — either that 
the figure shall show light upou a dark, or dark upon a light ground ; 
or that the whole pattern, member by inember, should be outlined by 
a line of color which both serves to relieve it from its ground, which 
is not necessarily either lighter or darker than the figure, and also 
prevents the color from being inharmonious or hard. 

Now, to speak broadly, the first of these methods of relief is used 
by those who are chiefly thinking about form, the second by thuse 
whose minds are most set on color; and you will easily see, if you 
come to think of it, how widely different the two methods are. Those 
who have been used to the first method of dark upon lizht, or light 
upon dark, often get confused and troubled when they have to deal 
with many colors, and wonder why it is that, in spite of all their at- 
tempts at refinement of color, their designs still look wrong. The 
fact is, that when you have many colors, when you are making up 
your design by contrast of hues and variety of shades, you must use 
the bounding line to some extent, if not through and through. 

Of these two methods of relief, you inust think of the first as being 
the relief of one plane from another; in it there is always an idea at 
least of more than one plane of surface, and often of several planes. 
The second you must tlink of as the relief of color from color, and 
designs treated thus both should look, and do look, perfectly flat. 
Again, to speak broadly, the first method is that of the West, the 
second that of the East; but of the later and (excuse the “ bull”) 
the Gothic East, the idea of plane relieved on plane was always 
present in all the patterns of the ancient and classical world. 

Now, as to the use to be made of these recurring surface patterns, 
the simpler of thein, such as mere stripes and simple diapers, have 
been, and doubtless will always be, used for external decoration of 
walls, and also for subsidiary decoration where the scale is larze, and 
where historical art plays the chief part. On the other hand, some 
people may doubt as to what share, if any, the more elaborate forms 
vf pattern work should have in internal wall decoration. ‘True it is 
that the principle of the continuous line, which led up to all that 
elaboration, was an invention of the later Hast, just as the system of 
relieving color from color was; and I believe the two things are 
closely connected, and sprang from this cause, that these peoples 
were for various reasons not much driven towards the higher picto- 
rial art, and did not reach any great excellence in it; therefore they 
felt a need of developing their pattern art to the highest degree 
possible, till it became something more than a little-noticed accompa- 
niment to historical art, which was all that it used to be in the ancient 
or the classical world. 

Perbaps the fact that the barbarians invented what the elder 
civilization, the great nurse of the higher arts, despised, may seem 
to some of you a condemnation of this more elaborate pattern-work ; 
but before you make up your minds to that, I would ask you to re- 
member within what narrow limits that perfection of Greece moved. 
It seems to me that unless you can have the whole of that severe 
system of theirs, you will not be bettered by taking to a minor part 
of it; nor, indeed, do I think that you can have that system now, 
for it was the servant of a perfection which is no longer attainable. 
The whole art of the classical ancients, while it was alive and grow- 
ing, was the art of a society made up of a narrow aristocracy of 
citizens, waited upon by a large body of slaves, and surrounded by 
a world of barbarism which was always despised and never noticed 
till it threatened to overwhelm the self-sufficient aristocracy that 
called itself the civilized world. 

No, I think that the barbarians who invented modern Europe in- 
vented also several other things which we, their children, cannot 
decently disregard, or pass by wrapped up in a cloak of sham classi- 
cal distuise; and that one of these things —the smallest of them if 
you will — was this invention of the continuous line that led to elab- 
orate and independent pattern-work ; and I believe that this was one 
of those things which, once invented, cannot be dropped, but must 
always remain a part. of architecture, like the arch — like the pointed 
arch. Properly subordinated to architecture on the one hand, and 
historic art on the other, it ought yet, I think, to play a great part 
in the making our houses at once beautiful and restful; an end 
which is one of the chief reasons for existence of all art. 

As to its subordination to the greater arts, all we can say about 
that is that we should not have too much of it. I don’t think there 
is any danger of its thrusting the more intellectual and historic arts 
out of their due place; rather, perhaps, it is like to be neglected in 
comparison to them. But if it makes any advance, as it may do, I 
can see that-counsels of despair may sometimes drive us into excess 
in the use of surface ornament. 1 mean that our houses are so base 
and uvly, and it is so hard to alter this bad condition of life, that 
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people may be driven out of all hope of getting good architecture, 
and try to forget their troubles in that respect by overdoing their 
internal decoration. Well, you must not suppose that I object to 

ople making the best of their ugly houses; indeed, you probably 
bags that I personally should be finely landed if they did not. 
Nevertheless, noble building is the first anid best and least selfish of 
the arts, and unless we can manage to get it somehow, we shall soon 
have no decoration — or, indeed, art of any kind — to put into the 
dog-hutches which we now think good enough for refined aud edu- 
cated people, to say nothing about other buildings lesser and greater. 


TIIE EXCAVATIONS AT ASSOS. 


E believe that the following 
letter tothe New York Even- 
ing Post respecting the an- 
ticipated abandonment of 
the excavations at Assos will 
be found of interest. We are 
requested to say that contri- 
butions in aid of a further 
prosecution of the work will 
be received by Professor 
C. E. Norton, Cambridge, 
or by William Endicott, Jr., 
Esq., Boston. Itis earnestly 
to be hoped that there will 
bea generous supply of funds 
for the operations of thie 
American Institute of Arch- 
eolovy. 

ATHENS, GREECE, December 9, 1881. 

To the Editor of the N. Y. Evening Post: — 

Sir, —I hear, with almost consternation, that the excavations of 
the American Institute of Archeology at Assos, Asia Minor, are not 
assured of their continuance, and may even be suspended or aban- 
doned this winter. In any other civilized country the government 
would have come in aid at once of such an undertaking, especially 
when its results have already given earnest of so much importance 
and so much has been done by private means. It is quite within the 
bounds of probability that these excavations, dealing as they do with 
the entire ranze of classical time, and even prehistoric matter, may, 
if conducted seriously, as begun, and persistently, as they merit, be 
the most important contributions to archeology of the century, cer- 
tainly far more important than those of Schliemann, cither at His- 
sarlik or Mycenz. Every American who has the slightest interest 
in classic archzslozy, or pride in his country’s reputation for liberal 
education, owes it to himself to contribute his mite, and some of 
those who spend so profusely for public purposes, which the whole 

ublic can appreciate, would do well to water this enterprise with a 

Fitthe of their bounty. There is no undertaking now on foot under 

American direction, to my knowledge, half so likely to render honor 

to the country as this work of the Institute of Archeology, and it 

will be « disgrace to the nation if the pittance demanded for the con- 
tinuance of the work is not at once given and even trebled. Either 
the French, Geran, or Envlish Government, under the same cir- 
cumstances, would have given pounds sterling where the Institute 
asks for dollars. The work should not be stopped for aday. The 
winter season is always the most fruitful in discoveries, and espe- 
cially in the finding of small objects of value, as the rains wash them 
free from the soil; and tou abandon the ground for a month is to leave 
it open to clandestine search by the experienced native excavators, 
who will profit by the work done, and may carry away objects of in- 
estimable valne, as everything from Assos is valuable, but especially 
so when exactly located. 

. The public spirit of the United States should put $50,000 at once 

into the treasury of the Institute, to drive this work through with a 

despatch and thoroughness which would do credit to the nation. 

W. J. STILLMAN. 
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STORAGE OF WATER. 


To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 

You say that “the safest way is to estimate for storing half the 
annual rainfall at once.” This would require 7,500 cubic feet of 
storage, or 56,250 gallons, or 1,406 barrels of 40 gallonseach. This 
would take six cisterns 12 feet in diameter and 11’ 10” feet deep in 
the clear of the dome and neck. This is certainly more than double 
the amount provider for in this locality (Cincinnati), and if the cus- 
tom here has been so far wrong, it would be well to know it. Sup- 
pose that there are ten persons in the family, and allow 12 gallons 
per day for each person (this would seem to be ample), it would re- 
quire to store six months’ supply about 3,000 cubic feet, or 22,500 

allons, or 560 barrels. ‘Then again, storing half the annual rainfall 
is not just the thing, as the rainfall is different in different localities, 
and the consumption of water (all things being equal) is the same, 
so that it would appear that we ought to estimate by cubical meas- 
urement. C.C. 


[C. C.’s honse must be a large one, if he can get 7,500 cubic feet of rain- 
water from the roof of it in halfa year. A country or suburban house, as- 
sessed, with the lund, at ten thousand dollars, would hardly cover on an 








avernge more than fifteen hundred square feet of ground, and this may be 
taken as the limit of the available rain-catchipg area of roof. Taking the 
average annual rainfall at 42 inches —a rather high e<timate, —the total 
quantity intercepted by the roof ina year would be 1500 x 3 1-2 = 5250 cu- 
bic feet. One-half of this would be 2,625 cubic feet, or 19,687 gallons. For 
a family of seven per-ons, using water as the occupants of such a house 
would be likely to do, this is bv no means an excessive allowance ; in fact, 
we have known more to be required. Of course, circumstances are to be 
considered in all cases, and local custom, founded on actual experience, is a 
pretty sife guide. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITKCT. } 


LATUHING. 

: Smitn’s FAuxs, January 10, 1882. 
To THE EpITors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, — Would you be good enough to answer this question 
in the next issue? Low far apart ought lath to be on a wall that is 
shected inside and outside, providing that we put lath perpendicular 
on sheetinz to nail lath to? M. R. 

([THREF-EIGATAS of an inch. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 





NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


A Bripogs at Minnearouis. —A stone bridge to be built at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., will consist of sixteen 80-foot spans and four 100-foot 
spans, and including the shore-pieces will have a total length of 1,900 
feet. It will support two railway tracks ata height of over sixty feet 
above the water, and will run diagonally across the river below St. 
Anthony’s Falls. The cost is estimated at nearly 3500,000. 





Tue Forests or Louisrana. — The New Orleans Democrat says that 
the most valuable and important woods, suitable for lumber, in the state 
are the oak, of several varieties, principally the live and white; the 
pine both long and short leaf; the cypress, cottonwood, gum, and black 
walnut. Each of these trees has its particular use and advantage, 
which makes it especially adapted to one of those numerous industries 
in which wood forms the principal material. There are other states 
which have good box-timber, others again with plenty of matcrial for 
house-buildiny, for ship-building, or for staves; but Louisiana possesses 
such a variety of timber aa would make it a field for every one of the 
sixty odd industries into which wood enters, from the simple saw-mill 
lumber to the best veneering, polished and fancy woods. The pine is the 
most abundant tree in the state, and constitutes over a third of the 
lumber wood of Louisiana. The cypress is unexcelled for shingles. 
Walnut and gum are well adapted to cabinet making. The first is mas- 
ter of the furniture field, while the gum has a brilliant future before it, 
and promises to be its successor at an early day. The cottonwood has 
been found fully equal to the famous white pine of Michigan for boxes, 
and even stronger and more durable. The live oak is admittedly the 
best timber for ship-building in the world. Growing in the swamps, it 
becomes completely impervious to water, and will resist water-rotting 
longer than any other wood known. The white oak has been found 
unexcelled for staves for the tougher barrels and casks. In shipping 
this timber to Europe, New Orleans does a large business. The ash and 
smaller oaks are unexcelled for fuel; they are firm and hard, and give 
a long-lasting and hot fire. Excellent charcoal is furnished by the pine. 
These varieties of woods are to be found in nearly every portion of the 
state, and cover nineteen-twentieths of the forest area of Louisiana. It 
is estimated that the state of Louisiana contains about 89,000,000,000 
feet of good lumber, more than twice as much as Michigan; and 300,- 
000,009 cords of wood fuel, worth, when sawed, some fiftcen times the 
assessed valuc of the state, sone 320,000,000. 





TipaL Force axp Evecteicity. — Professor Sylvanus Thompson 
delivered a lecture before the Society of Arts on Wednesday, in which 
he indicated the advantage that might ultimately be gained from the 
storage of electricity. All that is needed for its use in most depart- 
ments of life is a cheap motive-power, not derived from coal, and this 
may be obtained from the tides. ‘They would be useless as motors for 
many purposes, but an intermittent force can store up clectric energy. 
He believed there were places in England where tidal force could be 
cheaply utilized, particularly the gorge of the Avon. ‘A tenth part of 
the tidal energy in the gorge of the Avon would light Bristol, and a 
tenth part of the tidal energy in the channel of the Severn would light 
every city, and turn every loom, spindle, and axle in Great Britain.” 
‘These may be dreams, but Sir W. Armstrong, it is said, lights his house 
by the energy of a little waterfall in his garden; and out of euch 
dreams will emerge some day a practical proposal Who will be Duke 
of Bridgewater this time, andl spend a fortune, relying solely upon the 
accuracy of scientific calculation? He might live in history as a benc- 
factor to the human race, or transmit to his descendants wealth beyond 
the dreams of avarice. — Spectator, November 26. 





DEMOLITION OF A LEANING Tower aT Munster, Westenatia. —The 
leaning tower of the church of St. Lambert, at Miinster, in Westphalia, 
is being pulled down, as several large cracks were discovered at its base, 
and the inhabitants of the neighboring houses had been obliged to 
leave. The scaffolding used for the completion of the towers of Culogne 
Cathedral has been erected, and the first part taken duwn was the 
wooden cupola, beneath which stood for upward of three centuries the 
iron cages in which were exposed the bodies of the three Anabaptist 
leaders who had been put to death on the 22d of January, 1530. One 
of these was John of Leyden, the fanatic who proclaimed himself king 
and prophet, and who, after having been taken prisoner by the Bishop 
of Miinster, whom he had dispossessed, was carried about from town 
to town, and eventually put to death with two of his associates at Miin- 
ster. The bodies were then placed in iron cages, and the cages were 
hoisted up to the top of the tower of St. Lambert’s Church, where they 
remained until last week. They will, together with many instruments 
of torture, be exhibited in Miinster until the completion of the new 
tower, which is to be bailt out of the materials of the old one. — St. 
James's Gazette. . 
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Prospectus for 1882. 


Tne present indications are that'during the coming year the editors will be enabled to make the American Architect moré 
interesting and valuable than ever before, and the fact that each successive year has added new attractions to what was already 
of considerable merit may be taken as a guaranty that during the year 1882 the standard of its performances will be in no de- 
gree lowered. ‘The editors would prefer not to make any announcement of their intentions until some plans now under dis- 
cussion are definitely decided on, but custom seems to require that about this season of the year a prospectus for the ensuing 
year shall be issued by all publishers of periodicals, and we follow in the beaten track, suggesting to our subscribers, however, 
that they may safely read between the lines promises of more than actually meets the eye. 

The character of the illustrations depends so largely on the interest which the more capable designers in the profession take 

in the publication of this journal that the editors might stand excused from pledging themselves either to maintain the standard 
of excellence already attained or to raise it still higher. But there are certain veins of individual endeavor which the inereas- 
ing prosperity of the journal will enable them to pursue with considerable vigor, and as “nothing succeeds like success ”’ they 
may hope that the impetus that they are able to give this important feature of the American Architect will be followed up by 
former contributors, and that those members of the profession who have never contributed a design to its pages will uo longer 
leave to others the privilege of upholding in the eyes of the reading public of both hemispheres the dignity of architecture in 
America. ! 
As in past years the illustrations will consist of photo-lithographic reproductions of American and foreign buildings, while 
the pure IIeliotype views from nature will as before be published occasionally as circumstances may demand — anid it is sincerely 
hoped that the demand may occur with increasing frequency. In like manner colored prints of interior decorations and other 
suitable subjects will be published in the course of the year. The feature, however, which will add most to the attractiveness of 
the paper will be the publication of a greater number of cuts in the body of the text of each number, which will give to the 
journal an entirely fresh and, it is hoped, more attractive aspect, for it will be the endeavor of the editors to make every cut of 
value to the architect as well as interesting to the general public. 

The Competitions in design with money prizes will be continued through the year. 

The general tone and literary character of the journal will accord with its past performance, and it is perhaps invidious to 
particularize even those papers for which arrangements have already been made. The papers on “ Building Superintendence’”» 
which have appeared during the year 1881 in the first issue for each month —or the Monthly number, so-called —and which 
have detailed the manner of constructing a stone chapel, and have proceeded so far in the construction of a wooden dwelling. 
house as the plumbing work, will be continued during the year, and after completing the construction of this house will next 
describe the manner of building a large city office-building, during which description a discussion of the strength of materials 
and other matters of general scientific construction will be taken up. The instructive scries of papers on “ Building Stones” 
will probably be extended through the year. 

In the line of fresh endeavor it may be stated that arrangements are now making for series of papers on the following 
topics of general and special interest : — 

A series of illustrated papers by different writers on the architectural character and buildings of different cities throughout 
the country ; a series of papers on village improvements and village improvement societies; a series of practical papers on 
scaffolding ; a series of illustrated papers on what American decorative artists are accomplishing; @ series of papers on wood- 
engraving ; a series of papers on sanitary matters; and possibly a series of papers on steam heating. 


About this skeleton-work of subjects, which as may be secn are diverse enough in character to suit the most dissimilar tastes, - 


while they are all of much general interest, will be arranged articles on kindred topics and matters of current interest, as has 
been the custom of the journal in former years, 


The following well-known writers may be expected to contribute of their knowledge during the coming year: 


EDWARD ATKINSON, CHARLES A. CUMMINGS, ARTHUR ROTCH, 

Pror. CHARLES BABCOCK, HIRAM A. CUTTING, Pu. D., MONTGOMERY SCHUYLER, 
ALEXANDER BLACK, CHARLES H. HART, HENRY VAN BRUNT, | 

ERNEST W. BOWDITCH, Pror. W. P. P. LONGFELLOW, MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER, 
J. M. BRYDON, Pror. N. CLIFFORD RICKER, Pror. WILLIAM R. WARE, 

Pror. T. M. CLARK, R. RIORDAN, GEORGE E. WARING, Jr. 


F. CROWNINSHIELD, 


In conclusion it may be said that the policy of the American Architect is in the largest and best sense a liberal one, and its 
aim is to cover with what completeness it may the whole ficld that by the widest construction may be conceived to be included 
within the limits of its elected province, which is defined only by the boundaries of Architecture, Construction, Sanitation, the 
Fine Arts, and the Arts of Decoration. 

The journal is not and will not be partisan in tone; its pages are open to the discussion — within proper limits —of any 
pertinent subject from every point of view ; it is not the tool of any association, clique or body of men; it is conducted solely 
by its editors, and they alone are responsible for its utterances and the facts and theories it promulgates. 

To those who have in the past helped to make the American Architect what it to-day is the editors desire to express their 
grateful acknowledgments, and at the same time to assure them that their codperation in the future will be cordially accepted. 
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THE somewhat noted case of Zolman vs. Phelps, which, it 
will be remembered, involved the question of ownership of an 
_architect’s drawings, was decided on appeal in Washington 
early last month. In some remarks upon the subject last year 
we were under a misapprehension as to the facts which we are 
glad to have corrected, even at this late day, by an authori- 
tative statement from the parties interested. Two different 
suits were brought, in one of which the architect was plaintiff, 
and in the other defendant. The latter suit was brought by 
the client for replevin of the plans of certain houses, which he 
claimed as his property. The architect did not, as the earlier 
accounts wrongly asserted, withhold the use of the drawings 
from his client, but offered them freely for all reasonable and 
usual purposes. This favor was however refused by his 
client, who declined to receive them unless with an ac- 
knowledgment that they were absolutely his; and upon the 
denial of this very unusual claim proceeded to seek satisfaction 
from the law. The architect, who had not been paid what he 
understood to be the agreed price for his services, brought his 
claim for payment before the court soon afterward. The suit 
for replevin and the suit for payment for services were argued 
together, and decided, and an appeal taken, and in both cases 
the decision of the court below was affirmed. The suit of the 
architect for payment was partially successful, a certain amount, 
though not the whole sum claimed, being awarded by the in- 
ferior court, and its judgment confirmed on appeal by the 
refusal of the superior court to grant a new trial. In the re- 
plevin case, in answer to the argument of the architect’s counsel, 
that custom made the drawings the property of the architect, 
the superior court agreed with that below, that even after a 
bu‘lding is completed the employer is entitled to the plans, 
and that ‘no custom to the contrary can be sustained.’”’ The 
owner of the house might, they said, wish to make alterations 
or repairs that would require the use of the original plans, and 
such a custom would defeat the owner’s wishes, and subject 
him to convenience aud expense; while, as they further con- 
tended, the owner, unless himself a professional builder, would 
naturally be unacquainted with the customs of architects, and 
could not therefore be bound by them. 


THE reasoning by which these latter conclusions are arrived 
at seems to us a little obscure. It is true that an owner, wish- 
ing to alter or repair his house after its completion, might suf- 
fer inconvenience if he were deprived of the use of the plans 
of his building, and he ought therefore to have a right to in- 
spect them, or if necessary obtain copies of them, paying the 
architect a suitable sum for making them. This would not, 
and could not reasonably be refused, but more than this he has 
no justification or excuse for demanding. On the contrary, not 
ouly the private interest of the architect, but his notions of 
duty toward his client, require him to keep the original draw- 
ings of his buildings with the utmost care, in such form as 
to be always accessible in case of subsequent question about 
valuations, boundaries, failures, repairs, or alterations, and he 
justly feels a summons to deliver them up to a client who can 
neither understand nor take care of them to be what in nearly 
all cases it is, a wanton attempt to inflict unexpected injury and 
annoyance upon him. We have before compared the original 


plans and specifications of the architect to the notes of the phy- 
sician, and the comparison appears to us to hold good from 
many points of view. As the physician, while making his pre- 
scriptions, ordering the regimen of the sick-room and paying 
his regular visits of examination, is glad to explain his diagno- 
sis of the case to a patient intelligent enough to understand it, 
so the architect, anxious about a thousand details which none 
but a professional man can even conceive of, is yet never so 
much pleased as when his clients interest themselves in his de- 
sign, and endeavor to understand the indications of the draw- 
ings. Like the physician, too, he is always ready to make 
abstracts of his notes, in the shape of small-scale sketches, for 
the pleasure or use of his clients, or even to copy them at 
length, at their request, if needed for consultation, and no one 
but those who would deprive their good doctor of his hard- 
earned fee would refuse to pay an architect for similar extra 
service. Beyond this our parallel necessarily fails us: the 
patient who would dream of demanding his physician’s notes 
of his case, on the ground that he paid him for making them, 
is as yet unknown, although the loss of such notes would 
inflict less injury upon a medical man than the surrender of a 
set of original drawings would occasion to an architect, and the 
principle of law in relation to the obligation of professional 
customs upon laymen ignorant of them, which was laid down 
by the judges in the Tolman-Phelps case, is equally applicable 
to both. There is, however, in the case of the physician, a 
universal courtesy quite independent of custom, which would 
reprobate severely an attempt to extort unusual and unpaid 
service from them, or to humiliate them by demanding the 
original records of their practice, and it is not too much to 
hope that a similar recognition of the rights of architects may 
prevail in the society of the future. 


As usual after a few days of very cold weather, accounts 
come in from all quarters of damage done by ‘“ defective flues.” 
The worst of these occurrences during the past week seems to 
have been the total destruction of the Ilartford High School 
building, involving a loss of one hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars. It is true that accounts disagree as to whether the 
catastrophe should be attributed to a “defective flue” or an 
‘overheated furnace,’ but in point of fact these expressions 
mean the same thing, and if they really indicate the origin of 
the fire, either of them simply means that through the igno- 
rance or neglect of some one, wood-work was placed in the 
construction in dangerous proximity to apparatus for contain- 
ing and conveying burning fuel, yas, and heated air; and on 
its temperature being raised to a degree somewhat higher than 
usual, on account of the necessary urging of the neighboring 
fire, it obeyed the natural law provided for it, and entered into 
combustion: There is nothing new or surprising about this ; 
and the needful thickness of the walls of flues, the necessary 
distance of wood-work from them aud from heated furnaces or 
pipes, and the proper means of protecting exposed surfaces, 
are all well known: so that the explanation of the destruction of 
such a structure by the theory of overheated furnaces or defec- 
tive flues always, to the professional mind, casts a serious impu- 
tation on those who had the care of building it. The architect 
may not be, and very probably is not at fault; indeed in such 
cases he is usually the one who pleads for safe and solid con- 
struction, to be overruled by his committee, who decline to 
sanction any departure from the common modes of building ; 
but such matters should no longer be left to chance or caprice. _ 
Let school committees and school architects build for them- 
selves what they will, they have no right, and should be for- 
cibly prevented from trifling with the lives of the children whose 
safety is entrusted to their care. It is humiliating to reflect 
that school-houses, evep the most costly ones, are considered by 
underwriters to be among the more hazardous of ordinary 
buildings, and this quite independent of the planning, which is 
such that the burning of one during school hours is almost 
always attended with serious or fatal casualties. There is in 
England a certain society for promoting the erection of 
churches, which employs its large income in assisting poor par- 
ishes to provide themselves with houses of worship. In the 
exercise of this charity it has acquired a very great and bene- 
ficial influence over ecclesiastical architecture, by publishing a 
set of rules for convenient and suitable planning, and strong 
and sincere construction, which must be observed by those who 
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apply for its aid. ‘These rules are strictly enforced by the 
simple means of refusing any grant whatever to a church not 
built in accordance with them. It would not perhaps be amiss 
to provide for imposing similar cure upon the builders of 
school-houses, by prohibiting the expenditure of public funds 
on any in which such an accident as that at Hartford would be 
possible. If architect, contractor, and committee knew that 
their only chance for obtaining money to pay for such a build- 
ing depended upon the certificate of disinterested experts that 
under no circumstances could the children who were to occupy 
it be burned, suffocated, trampled to death, or even seriously 
frightened, or injured on account of fire, the standard of school- 
house construction would soon be materially raised. 





THE Boston Herald appears to be inclined to renew its good 
Offices in calling public attention to the defective condition not 
only of the fire-escapes and other appliances for guarding the 
lives of factory employes, but of the laws relating to such 
matters. The report of the Chief of the State Police repre- 
sents that under the present statutes there is no means whiat- 
ever of enforcing the application to manufacturing establish- 
ments of practicable fire-escapes. Laws have been enacted 
requiring that fire-escapes should be provided, but without 
assigning any penalty for their violation, while the merest 
‘apology for a means of retreat from a conflagration is accepted 
as a satisfaction of the statute. Mr. Wade pertinently asks, if 
an easy staircase seven or eight feet wide is considered to be a 
barely sufficient means of egress from a public hall containing 
five hundred persons under ordinary circumstances, what can 
be said of the usual provision in these buildings and in facto- 
ries in case of fire, where the same persons, frantic with terror, 
and pursued closely by the flames, are expected to clamber one 
by one over a high window-sill and down a vertical iron ladder, 
with rounds at an inordinate distance apart, to drop ten or fif- 
teen feet from the lowest round to the sidewalk? Under the 
most favorable circumstances, it would be hours before any 
consilerable number of men, to say nothing of frightened 
women, could make their way down such a ladder, while smoke 
and fire need only minutes to do their work. The lesson of 
the Mudison Street tenement-house should teach us the inade- 
quacy of our present appliances, and we hope that the efforts 
of the Herald will serve to promote a radical change for the 
better in the legislation on that, as well as kindred subjects. 


THE Cincinnati Commercial describes a trick played by the 
proprietors of a distillery in that city for securing a supply of 
city water without paying for it. As in many other places, 
large consumers of water are obliged to put in meters, and 
pay for the quantity of water delivered as shown by the meter. 
The distillery in question, although producing as much raw 
spirit as others in the neighborhood, paid in water rates only 
about a third of the average charge, and as it possessed no 
artesian wells or cisterns the inspectors of the Department con- 
cluded that some fraudulent means had been employed for 
obtaining city water by some other way than through the 
regular service-pipe and meter. An investigation was ordered, 
and a loop of pipe was discovered passing around the meter, 
and connected at each end with the service-pipe. Through this 
unobstructed channel flowed the principal part of the supply, a 
small portion only passing through the meter. It is intended 
to prosecute the proprietors of the distillery under a special 
law, which provides a penalty for attempt at evasion of water 
dues. At Brookline, near Boston, a somewhat similar case 
occurred about a year ago. A man of eccentric habits, occupy- 
ing a small house in the village, neglected to pay his gas bills, 
and the gas was accordingly cut off. Some three years after- 
ward information was brought to the company that its delin- 
quent customer used gas in his house ina very lavish manner, 
not only keeping the rooms brilliantly lighted at night, but 
employing it for cooking and other purposes. Startled by this, 
a search was made, and a surreptitious service-pipe was found 
leading from the main into the house. It was estimated that a 
million feet of gas had been thus abstracted since the payment 
of the last bill, and a new account amounting to something like 
three thousand dollars was presented, and energetic measures 
taken to obtain payment, whether with success or not we do 
not know. 


THE project of establishing a standard of time for the whole 
civilized world is seriously entertained among scientific men, 
and according to a report in the New York World, a definite 
plan, presented at the annual meeting of the Society of Civil 


Engineers in that city by Mr. Sandford Fleming, of Ottawa, 
Canada, was unanimously adopted by that body, and may be 
the basis of the desired reform. The subject was discussed at 
the meeting of the Society at Montreal in June of last year, 
and referred to a committee of which Mr. Fleming was chair- 
man, so that his paper took the form Of a report of his commit- 
tee. In brief, the scheme provides for the establishment of an 
absolute meridian, to be situated in the Pacific Ocean, from 
which ‘cosmic,” or ‘cosmopolitan ”’ time is to be reckoned.’ 
The hours of the cosmic day would be denoted, not by num- 
bers, but by the letters of the alphabet, omitting J and V, and 
all astrological and meteorological phenomena would be referred 


to this universal time. It has already been remarked that the ‘ 


confusion of local standards of time diminishes seriously the 
value of the observations made for the Signal Service Bureau, 
and the introduction of a scientific mode of reckoning would be 
of immediate benefit to all classes of persons. Besides the 
cosmic or astronomical time it would obviously be necessary to 
provide a certain number of local standards, and Mr. Fleming 
proposes to establish twenty-four subordinate meridians, at 
equal intervals around the globe, lettering these to correspond 
with the letters of the cosmic hours. Thus Z representing the 
chief meridian, or zero, A would be the first subordinate me- 
ridian, about a thousand miles west of the zero, the noon hour 
of which would correspond with the first hour in the afternoon, 
or A, of the cosmic day. In the same way the noon at each 
meridian would fall exactly at the hour of the cosmic day de- 
nominated by its own letter, and by starting from this letter as 
the local noon, the letter time all over the world would be the 
same, whatever might be the variation in the time designated 
by numerals. : 


Tue Hudson River tunnel is now making steady progress, 
and operations have begun on the New York side by the sink- 
ing of a caisson similar to that employed in commencing the 
work from the New Jersey shore. ‘The ground near the New 
York shore is unfavorable, consisting partly of loose stones 
and sand, more difficult to handle, as well as less easily con- 
trolled by the force of compressed air, than the silt and clay 
through which the western portion has been driven. At pres- 
ent the headings from the New Jersey side are two hundred 
and fifty or three hundred feet beyond the air-locks, in a bed of 
heavy clay, which, sustained by the pressure from within, is 
perfectly effective in keeping out the water. The tunnel is 
double, and the two parallel headings are pushed as nearly as 
possible at the same rate, which is now about five feet per day. 
Work goes on without interruption, day and night, and when 
operations are fairly begun at the eastern end the speed with 
which the great undertaking nears completion will be doubled. 


ACCORDING toa correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette 
some interesting discoveries have recently been made at Pom- 
peil. Until very recently, all the valuable or curious objects 
found in the excavations have been removed to the Museum at 
Naples, or else, it is said, destroyed, for fear that foreigners 
might get possession of them; but so many things are now 
continually brought to light that the sensible course has lately 
been taken of leaving them in their original places. Appar- 
ently, a street or district inhabited by the richer class of citizens 
has now been reached, and wall-paintings are every day exhumed 
of a character much superior to those hitherto known. A din- 
ing-room, or triclinium, found a few weeks ago, exhibited walls 
divided in height as usual, into three parts, of which the lower 
represented scenes in the sea; an eel struggling with an octo- 
pus, a shark chasing its prey, and in another part a shoal of 
small fish, with the sunshine glittering on their scales. The 
middle portion was filled with birds and wild-fowl flying and 
fighting in the air, while the upper part, or frieze, represented 
hunting scenes and combats of animals, in a landscape of re- 
markable interest and variety. In another house has been found 
a fresco-painting representing in perspective an amphitheatre, 
with a battle of wild beasts in progress in the arena. The ve- 
larium, or awning, is shown drawn halfway over the enclosure, 
and various street incidents occupy the corners of the picture. 
In the garden of one house, the only part yet excavated, has 
been found a niche, with a half-dome over it, which once shel- 
tered a fountain, and is lined with beautiful mosaics, represent- 
ing the gods and goddesses in heaven, half concealed by fleecy 
clouds. The house itself is still buried under thirty feet of 
ashes, but the richness of this comparatively uaimportant ac- 
cessory indicates that remains of great interest wili be found in 
the state apartments. 
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ANNUAL ADDRESS BEFORE THE AMERICAN INSTI- 
TUTE OF ARCHITECTS. ?}— II. 
wine) — | T is proper to add in regard 
ees > _ to Mr. Jefferson’s interference 
m~ in the construction of the Cap- 
7 | - itol that, with the above excep- 
: tions, what he said in this con- 
nection was in the main sug- 
| gestive—not mandatory. In 
 @ letter to the Secretary of the 
=f. Navy, written in 1811, to be 
wv2}*! found in the appendix to Dun- 
) lap’s “ History of the Rise and 
' Progress of the Artsof Design 
=! in America,” Mr. Latrobe re- 
' fers to Mr. Jefferson’s “ posi- 
_ tive orders that I should intro- 
duce Corinthian columns into 
- | the House of Representatives 
. and put one hundred lights of 
+| plate-glass into the ceiling, 

- contrary to my declared judg- 
** ment and earnest entreaties 
and representations. In other 
respects, however, the honor 
which the friendship of that great man has done me obliterates all 
feeling of dissatisfaction on account of those errors of a vitiated taste 
and an imperfect attention to the practical effect of his architectural 
projects.” ; 

In the January number of Harper’s Magazine for 1869 there is 
the following paragraph, which it is proper to notice in this connec- 
tion: “It is within the old Capitol that some of our earlier statesmen 
rivalled one another in the decorative arts. Jefferson evinced a good 
deal of architectural taste and pay in pillars varied after the 
likeness of sheaves of our ancient maize, the ears and blades and silk 
forming the capital, the clustered, jointed stems bound together for 
the shaft, and in designs where the blossoms and foliation of the 
tobacco plant make an effect as exquisite to the full as the old 
acanthus leaf ;” and in a previous number of the same popular periodi- 
cal a writer, speaking of a visit to Monticello, says: “In the spacious 
and lofty hall only one object of the sculptor’s art remains. Itisa 
model in plaster of the capital composed by Jefferson for a new order 
of architecture — purely American—in which the column was to 
consist of maize or Indian corn stalks. The capital has the same 
general form and style of the Corinthian, but the ornaments are com- 
posed of the leaves and blossoms of the tobacco plant, regularly 
grouped, instead of the acanthus.” ? . 

These statements do great injustice, and the deserved popularity 
and general accuracy of the magazine give them a claim to considera- 
tion. The works of an architect are his title-deeds to a fame that is 
too often the only compensation he receives for the labors of a life- 
time. To take from him the credit that is his due is to rob him of what 
belongs to him. Although he may not have built Giotto’s Tower, or 
Wren’s Cathedral, he and those who come after him may take the 
same pride in his work, however comparatively insignificant, that the 
Florentine, or the Englishman did in theirs, and it becomes the duty 
of those to whom their reputation is an inheritance to vindicate it 
when occasion serves. 

In the reconstruction of the north wing of the Capitol Mr. Latrobe 
planned a vestibule in which are six columns with the capitals 
modelled from maize, and on the 28th of August, 1809, I find him 
writing the following letter to Mr. Jefferson, who was then at Monti- 
cello: 

‘‘ Dear Sir: Ihave packed up and sent to Richmond, to be forwarded to 
Monticello, a box containing the model of the capital of the columns of the 
lower vestibule of the senatorial department of the north wing of the Capitol, 
which is composed of ears of maize, on a short frustum. raising it about 
four feet from the ground. It may serve fora dial-stand, and should you 
appropriate it to that use, I will forward to you a horizontal dial in Pennsy]- 
vania marble of the proper size. These capitals during the summer session 
obtained me more applause from the members of Congress than all -the 
works of magnitude or difficulty that surround them. They christened them 


the corn-cob capitals — whether for the sake of alliteration I cannot tell, but 
certainly not very appropriately.”’ , 


That Mr. Latrobe would have written such a letter to Mr. Jeffer- 
son had the latter been the inventor or originator of the capital is 
out of the question. In 1832 I saw it not in plaster, but in the free- 
stone of which the old capitol is built. It wasthen in a sort of loggia 
that extended from the main building at Monticello. 

A word, now, with respect to the tobacco-plant capital. In the 
north wing is the oval area in which the main stairs were originally 
placed. These were not interfered with by Mr. Latrobe in 1805, 
and consisted of double flights from the basement to the Senate 
chamber floor or story. The lower flights ascended in opposite di- 
rections to a common landing, from which other flights at right 
angles continued upwards to the corridor, on which doors opened 
from adjacent apartments. When the Capitol was rebuilt after its 
destruction by the British, this oval of very massive brickwork was 
permitted to remain from economical considerations, and in this way 





trustee wrt 





1Nelivered November 16, 1881, by Mr. John H. B. Latrobe, 
3 Harper's Monthly Magazine of July, 1853, 


the incongruity of a circle circumscribed by an ellipsis came to pass. 
The stairs were however removed to the position they now occupy, 
and in their stead were substituted a circular arcade below, with a 
circular colonnade above. In this colonnade are the tobacco capi- 
tals, which were designed by Mr. Latrobe when rebuilding the north 
wing in 1816 or 1817. Mr. Madison was then the President, and Mr. 
Jefferson had for years ceased to have anything to do with the build- 
ing. I recollect distinctly seeing the sculptors at work on the capi- 
itals in one of the rooms of the north wing which was used as a work- 
shop for the time being. ‘That my father always claimed them and 
was proud of them I know of my own knowledge, nor did I ever 
understand that they or the maize columns were attributed to Mr. 
Jefferson, until my attention was called very recently to the articles 
in the two numbers of Harper. Had my father remained longer in 
the employment of the Government, the general idea originating in 
the corn-stalk column would have been further elaborated, as it has 
been done by your distinguished president, and I have now in my 
possession full-sized drawings of a capital whose ornamentation is 
derived from the cotton plant. | 

It is hardly necessary to point out the mistake of the writer of the 
second of the articles here alluded to, who places the tobacco capi- 
tals on the corn-stalk shafts — a combination of which neither Mr. 
Jefferson nor Mr. Latrobe would have had reason to be proud.® 

I can still recall, among the shadowy impressions of my earliest 
boyhood, the effect, approaching awe, produced upon me by the old 
Hall of Representatives. I fancy I can see the heavy crimson drap- 
ery that hung in massive folds between the tall, fluted Corinthian 
columns to within a short distance of their base; and I remember, 
or think I remember, the low, gilded iron railing that ran from base 
to base, and over which the spectators in the gallery looked down 
upon the members on the floor. I seem to see, even now, the 
speaker’s chair, with its rich surroundings, and the great stone eagle 
which, with outspread wings, projected from the frieze, as though it 
were hovering over and protecting those who deliberated below. Of 
course, after so many years, it is not impossible that form and color 
have been given to the memories of a boy nine years old at the time 
by what he has since seen in the portfolios which were almost 
the picture-books of his childhood. Be this as it may, however, there 
can be no question that the old Hall of Representatives was a noble 
room. Even the British officer who was ordered to destroy it is 
reported to have said, as he stood at the entrance, “that it was a 
pity to burn anything so beautiful.” In a letter from Mr. Jefferson 
to Mr. Latrobe, dated Monticello, April 14, 1811, he says, “I de- 
clared at many and all occasions that I considered you the only 
person in the United States who could have executed the Represen- 
tative chamber, or who could execute the middle building on any of 
the plans proposed”: and again, on the 12th of July, 1812, refer- 
ring to a letter in which Mr. Latrobe had spoken of attacks upon 
him, Mr. Jefferson says: “ With respect to yourself, the little disqui- 
etudes from individuals not chosen for their taste in works of art will 
be sunk in oblivion, while the Representative Chamber will remain a 
durable monument to your talents as an architect.’* 

Turning now to the north wing. With the exception of the ex- 
terior freestone walls and the brickwork surrounding the oval area 
in which were the principal stairs, this seems to have been mainly a 
wooden building. Columns, when introduced as in the Senate Cham- 
ber, which was then on the basement floor, were posts, to which form 
was given by lath and plaster. Mr. Latrobe had little to do with 
it prior to 1805. Ina letter to Mr. Jefferson dated August 31, 1805, 
giving the details of a very careful examination, he expresses the 
opinion, in words more emphatic, it must be admitted, than clegant, 
though better suited, perhaps, than any other to convey the idea 
that “ it must some day be completely gutted and solidly constructed 
in the interior.” The girders, he says, that supported the joists of 
the ceiling on the west side were being destroyed by dry-rot. Inthe 
Senate chamber “ the plastering of the columns is so burst as to gape 
from top to bottom from half an inch to an inch. The state of these 
columns is dangerous, and it is impossible to say to what extent a 
repair by pulling off the lath and plaster and repairing them might 
lead. I have directed a band of strong linen to be put around them, 
drawn together on the side next the gallery, so as not to be visible 
from below. When that is done, the cracks may be filled and the 
whole whitewashed, and the failure cannot be seen.” From this it 
would appear that these columns stood on a wall of some height 
above the floor of the’Senate. ‘ Another large patch,” continues 
the writer, ‘has lately fallen from the ceiling on the right of the 
president’s chair.” From these extracts the character of the whole 
construction may be inferred. In a later letter to the President Mr. 





8‘¢Our maize-leaf is not less graceful in form than the lotus of Egypt, or the - 
Acanthus of Greece, and the pillarsin the lower vestibule of the Senate entrance 
to the Capitol, (their clustering shafts representing a bundle of reeds or stalke of 
Indian corn, and the capitals composed of the ear and leaf of the same plant) 
must be regarded as a happy inspiration of Latrobe"’ ‘It is said they attracted 
the notice and commendation of Thomas Jefferson.’ — Qyeted from ‘‘ Hints on 
Public Architecture, by Kk. Dale Owen,’’ 1849, pp. 9, 10, where the pillar and capi- 
tal are engravei. 

In the Hfeof Fennell, by himself, 1814, p. 417, referring to the curn-stalk col- 
umns, the author says: “ l.atrobe has set one noble example, why should it not 
be followed? We have here a sufficient number of indigenous trees. shrubs and 
flowers, from the emblems of whicgs we might form an architectural eystem of 
our own. Can any nation be said to be more prolific in subjects of emblematic 
ornament than this? It is not only the corn-stalk and its fruit: hundreds uf 
native productions would, under the hands of an ingenious master, form em- 
plemace columns, and encouragement to the strength of our country by adopt- 

ng them. . 

Jetferson’s Correspondence, Vol. V., p. 578. 
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Latrobe says: ‘‘ No one floor in the whole building could be consid- 
ered safe. Scarcely a single girder or beam was entirely sound. ‘The 
tenons of the oak joists were generally rotten, and the only species 
of timber that has withstood decay was the pine and poplar of which 
the beams and pillars were made. All the white oak was seized with 
dry-rot, and even the beams of oak let into sound beams of pine were 
far advanced to decay. Almost all the plates and bond-timbers 
which were partially buried in the walls were in the interior re- 
duced to powder ; and, indeed, many of the pine posts on which lath 
and plaster columns were formed in the Senate chamber were: rot- 
ten. Upon the damaged parts of such timber the brick piers of the 
Senate chamber stood. Independently of the general rottenness of 
the timber, the frequent alterations which the design has undergone 
in its original progress had so weakened the work, and one of the 
heaviest walls had been so cut down in its lower part, that whenever 
the timbers had given way the top must have fallen into the Senate 
chamber.” 

I have extended these quotations to account for the strong language 
of the architect in speaking of the necessity of a total reconstruction 
as well as to explain how it was that when this exposure was made 
all who had been connected with work of this description should, year 
after year, have pursued the author with vituperation and abuse. 

Nor was Mr. Latrobe alone in his criticism. One of the condi- 
tions of the appropriation bill of 1805 required the north wing to be 
carried up “in solid work specifically.” This was done by Mr. La- 
trobe, retaining only the position of the Senate chamber and the 
stairs with tle exception of a part on the west side containing the 
library which was designed by Mr. Latrobe and rebuilt partly of 
wood in a manner that with this exception defied the conflagration 
of 1814, and entitled him to the credit of being the architect of the 
north as well as the south wing of the Capitol. 

The materials from which much of the foregoing has been pre- 
pared have been furnished by the letter-books and portfolios already 
mentioned. That I should have letter-books from a date that knew 
not press copy-books or manifold writers, needs an explanation that 
might be put into a foot note, were it not connected with one who, if 
not an architect, was an artist, a mechanician and a scientist, and in 
this way near of kin to the profession whose members are before 
me. I refer to Charles Wilson Peale. About the year 1802, he in- 
vented what he called “a polygraph,” the essential parts of which 
were a light horizontal rod with jointed sockets at each end, to hold 
comnion quill pens. ‘This was connected with parallel motions, one 
travelling the upper part of the inclined desk, while the other was 
suspended from a frame above it, the two permitting the pen-rod to 
move the width and length of a sheet of paper. ‘I'wo of such sheets 
were held flat by spring bars at their upper edges. The movement 
of the two pens being thus made identical, while the left hand one 
held by the writer wrote the letter, the right hand one wrote a du- 
plicate original, which was placed in the desk drawer until a suffi- 
cient number had accumulated to be bound and indexed. Of these 
originals [ have eighteen volumes, covering the period from 1803 to 
1816, inclusive. Unfortunately, they form but one side of the cor- 
respondence, which embraces all conceivable subjects. In my fa- 
ther’s frequent changes of residence, the other side has been lost. I 
do not know if there is a polygraph still in existence. If not this 
notice will at any rate make a matter of record of a most ingenious 
contrivance, the invention of one whose name is inseparably con- 
nected with the history of Art in America.1 

In 1811 Congress ceased to make appropriations for completing 
the Capitol. ‘The times were unpropitious. Circumstances that 
culminated in the war with Great Britain were maturing, and, satis- 
fied with the corridor of rough boards that connected the two wings, 
Congress postponed for a season, the erection of the central build- 
ing. Among the drawings so often referred to, is one representing 
the east front of the Capitol as intended by Mr. Latrobe to be com- 
pleted. It was engraved by Ackerman in London, and is the same 
that was afterwards built, although the central dome is represented 
as a low one, proportionate to the domes on the wings. The huge 
affair that was substituted for it is said to have been suggested if not 
directed by Mr. Adams, who was not without architectural pre- 
tensions. 

A prominent feature of Mr.-Latrobe’s design was the grand cen- 
tral portico projecting from the main floor of the building with the 
carriage-way below, that now characterizes the old Capitol. Thorn- 
ton’s plan shows a shallow portico of eight columns on a level with 
the basement. To Mr. Adams, also, is said to be due the pitch of 
the pediments, in which the rules of Corinthian architecture, illus- 
trated in the pediments of the Extension, were violated, to accom- 
modate the allegorical figures on the tympanum. 

Some idea may be formed of the surroundings of the Capitol when 
. Conzress ceased its appropriations, from a letter to the Chairman of 
the House Committee on Public Buildings from Mr. Latrobe, dated 
February 8th, 1811, suggesting the importance of levelliny an area 
of sixty feet in front for carriages, which, he said, ought to be a hun- 
dred feet wide, and carrying a permanent platform on the south 
wing as far as the gallery door on the southeast corner, and, on tie 





‘Ina letter to Mr. Jefferson, dated October 2, 1803, Mr. Latrobe, speaking of 
the polygraph, ye ‘*] am not yet entirely master of the motion, so as to write 
exactly the same hand which a single pen produces; but in an hour’s practice | 
learned to write with the same ease and rapidity as with a common pen. [doubt 
not you have heard of the machine, and perhaps you possess one of them. What 
: me Written on the other side is a specimen of the truth with which a copy 
ds e, : . 


north to the north door, to facilitate entrance into the court room. 
Except for motives of economy, he would have advised, he continues, 
the extension of the platforms to the western angles of both wings. 
In the same letter he says that if there is anything left over from 
the appropriation asked for, it should be devoted to the repairs 
of the Pennsylvania Avenue. 

The Pennsylvania avenue in those days was little better than a 
common country road. On either side were two rows of Lombardy 
poplars, between which was a ditch often filled with stagnant water, 
with crossing-places at intersecting streets. Outside of the poplars 
was a narrow pathway, on which carriages often intruded to deposit 
their occupants at the brick pavements on which the few houses scat- 
tered along the avenue abutted. In dry weather the avenue was all 
dust, in wet weather all mud, and along it “the Royal George,” an 
old-fashioned, long-bodied, four-horse stage, either rattled with mem- 
bers of Congress from Georgetown in a halo of dust, or pitched like 
a ship in a seaway among the holes and ruts of this national high- 


way. 

T he Capitol itself stood on the brink of a steep declivity clothed 
with old oaks and seamed with numerous gullies. Between it and 
the navy-yard there were a few buildings scattered here and there 
over an arid common, and following the amphitheatre of hills from 
the southeast to the heichts of Georgetown, houses few and far be- 
tween indicated the beginning of the present city. The patent and 
post-office, in one huge, unornamental, barn-like brick building, occu- 
pied the place of its marble successors; and at the other end of the 
avenue “the White-House” had become a conspicuous object with 
the adjacent public offices. Still following the amphitheatre around, 
the eye caught a glimpse of Alexandria and rested upon the broad 
expanse of water where the Eastern Branch joined the Potomac, 
with Greenleaf’s Point between the two, on which the great tribe of 
the Shawnees once lit its council-fires and had its fishing-ground. 
What this rezion is now, we all know; what it was then, there are 
still witnesses living who can tell. 

Those who are familiar with the erection of public buildings to- 
day can hardly appreciate the difficulties that beset, on all sides, the 
founders of Washington. Now the telegraph will set men to work 
in the quarries of Maine or Tennessee to furnish building materials 
in Washington, with the assurance of having them delivered in 
little more time than was required to send a letter and receive an 
answer in 1800.2 

When appropriations ceased, the architect’s occupation was gone, 
and Mr. Latrobe had to look back upon eight years of struggle, mor- 
tification and abuse, which not even the exuberant praise of Mr. 
Jefferson, and the unflinching support of both Mr. Madison and Mr. 
Jefferson could compensate. 

In a letter that he wrote on the eve of leaving Washington, to 
Mr. William Jones, then Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Latrobe says: 
“When I was appointed Surveyor of the Public Buildings of the 
United States, all the persons formerly employed had been dis- 
missed. My system was totally in opposition to that formerly estab- 
lished. Every step I have taken for ten years past has been 
watched and reported, and the members of Congress have been be- 
sieged in detail with complaints of my arbitrary extravazance. The 
Federal papers have been filled with abuse of me, and yet these very 
men erected the north wing—a building half finished only —at 
the expense of $330,000, of lath, and plaster and rotten wood In- 
ternally, paying five and a half dollars for stone per ton, and five to 
six dollars per thousand for bricks; while the south wing, in quan- 
tity and quality of materials of three times the value, vaulted 
throughout and sculptured and painted, stone costing from six to ten 
dollars per ton, bricks from seven to eight dollars per thousand, was 
built by me for $274,000.” It may be admitted that it was not in 
ordinary human nature for these men to see quietly the exhibition of 
their incompetency which the process of substitution and reconstruc- 
tion developed, and hence the abuse which was heaped upon the 
architect, in the hope that, as Hallett and Hatfield had been crushed 
he would be crushed too. Unmoved by it all, Mr. Latrobe, with the 
confidence of the two Presidents under whom he served, resisted 
successfully to the end. 

Architects were not regarded in the United States socially, as 
a general rule, at the beginning of the century as they are now. In 
a letter to Volney, dated July 11, 1811, Mr. Latrobe says: “ Think- 
ing only of the profession and of the afHuence which it yields in 
Europe to all who follow it, vou forget that I am an engincer in 
America; that Iam neither a mechanic nor a merchant, nor a planter 
of cotton, rice, or tobacco. You forget — for you know it as well as 
I do —that with us the labor of the hand has precedence over that 
of the mind; that an engineer is considered only as an overseer of 
men who div, and an architect as one that watches others who hew 
stone or wood. But, in fact, the profession is becoming by degrees 


better known and respected.” It may be added that in this respect. 


things indeed have changed in eighty years. 

Too brave to yield to mere opposition, however violent, too proud 
to conciliate by flattery to avert it, confident that his works would be 
his vindication, Mr. Latrobe’s voluminous correspondence shows 
throughout that he never lost sight of the dignity his profession re- 


2In a circular addressed to members of Congress in 1806, Mr. Latrobe explains 
the delay in the execution of public work in Washington from the beginning. 
It isin itself an interesting history. Tam net aware that there is more thar pe 
single copy in existence, which has been carctully preserved in the library of Lae 
Maryland Hjstorica] Society. 
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quired him to maintain; and as he loved it, so he fought for it, and, 
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in the end, he won. 

It would not be right to omit, in an account of the Old Capitol. 
several whose names are associated with it. Lenthall, the clerk of 
the works, a man of singular ability, I have already mentioned. 
Another was George Blagden, of the same type, who was in charge 
after Hallett and Hatfield and Hoban left. ‘Then there were An- 
drei and Guiseppe Franzoni, brought, at Mr. Jefferson’s instance, 
from Italy, in 1805 — the first a sculptor of architectural decoration, 
and the other of figures. Besides their own handiwork, they in- 
structed others, and in one of Mr. Latrobe’s letters he speaks of four 
Americans, taught by Andrei, engaged upon the Corinthian capitals 
of the Hall of Representatives. 

It was Franzoni who modelled the corn-stalk columns already re- 
ferred to, and a statue of Liberty, which, with other of his works, 
was destroyed when the Old Capitol was burnt. He was followed in 
1815 by his brother, Carlo Franzoni, a man of decided genius, great 
readiness, and a thoroughly educated sculptor. He modelled the 
figure of History in her Car, with which we are all familiar, in the 
present Hall of Statues; also, figures of North and South Carolina, 
represented as sisters, the arm of one around the neck of the other; 
also Massachusetts and Maine, a mother leading her child, for Maine 
was as yet a district only. These were figures of the heroic size, a 
part of a series intended by Mr. Latrobe to have places in the build- 
ing. Another work of Carlo Franzoni is the figure of Justice in bas- 
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relief in the law meee of the old north wing. Other sculptors fol- 
lowed these: Cousici, Capellano, and more; but with the old Capi- 
tol the name of Andrei and the Franzonis are more especially 


connected. 


After the burning of the Capitol, Mr. Latrobe was called from 
Pittsburgh, where he had been engaged in introducing steamboats 
on the Western waters, to rebuild it in 1815, and there is a letter 
from him to Mr. Jefferson, describing the condition in which the 
flames had left it. After referring to the injury done to the vari- 
ous parts of the building, Mr. Latrobe says: “In the Hall of Rep- 
resentatives the devastation had been dreadful. There was here no 
want of materials for conflagration, for when the number of members 
of Congress was increased, the old platform was left in its place 
and another raised over it, giving an additional quantity of dry and 
loose timber. All the stages and seats of the galleries were of timber 
and yellow pine. The mahogany desks, tables and chairs were in 
their places. At first rockets were fired through the roof, but they 
did not set fire to it. They sent men on it, but it was covered with 
sheet-iron. At last they made a great pile in the centre of the 
room, of the furniture, and, retiring, set fire to a quantity of rocket 
stuff in the middle. The whole was soon in a blaze, and so intense 
was the flame that the glass of the lights was melted, and I have now 
lumps weighing many pounds run into mass. The stone is, like 
most freestone, unable to resist the force of flame; and I believe 
no known material would have been able to resist so sudden and in- 
tense a heat. The exterior of the columns and entablature scaled 
off, and not a vestige of fluting or sculpture remained.” The sev- 
eral blocks out of which the columns had been made yielding un- 
equally to the fire, rested the edge of one on an inner portion of 
another, and the wonder was that such a skeleton continued to stand 
even for an hour. So fragile, and yet so massive was it, that the 
laborers hesitated to venture within the spectral colonnade. Finally, 
by piling cord-wood between the columns up to the entablature, it 
became safe to use the ordinary means for its removal. 

It is not necessary to describe how the oblong hall of the old Cap- 
itol was changed into the semicircle of the present hall of sculpture ; 
or how the breccia columns took the place of the sandstone ones 
from Acquia Creek, or the other alterations with which you are 
all familiar. In 1817 Mr. Latrobe resigned as architect, and Mr. 
Charles Bulfinch, an architect of ability and skill, a refined and 
courteous gentleman, was appointed in his place, and carried out, 
with little change, Mr. Latrobe’s design. 





And so the Capitol remained for years, and Dr. Thornton and 
Hallet and Hatfield and Hoban and Latrobe lad passed away ; their 
strifes forgotten and their names even sounding strange to the new 
generations that were treading on their graves, until the growth of 
the nation, the increasing number of its representatives, a greater 
refinement and a larger luxury, and especially the conviction that 
Washington was now and forever to be the permanent seat of the 
Government of the United States, required the Capitol to be ex- 
tended. Of how this has been done, by Thomas U. Walter, I can 
scarcely speak in his presence as I would like to speak, could I find 
words to do justice to the last architect of the vast pile that now 
looks down upon the federal city. The pupil of Strickland, as 
Strickland was the pupil of my father, it has been with me a 
pleasing fancy for more than a quarter of a century to believe that 
there was in some faint way a law of descent applicable under the 
circumstances, which connected the architect who clothed Thornton’s 
skeleton with sinew, and muscle, and beauty, until the whole creature 
beeame his own, with his brilliant, refined and accomplished successor, 
who, at the head of a profession socially to-day without a superior has 
absorbed all that has been done before in what is now the Capitol — 
who, making the magnificent dome on whose iron sheets the hammer 
never ceased to ring during the war that threatened to make the 
whole structure worthless, the controlling feature of the design, has 
screened with it all the exterior littlenesses of a “vitiated taste,” 
and made even the incongruities of the Italian Renaissance subserve 
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the purposes of genius.!_ Nor can I close an address, whose lengih 
I know must have taxed your patience, better than by quoting from 
the corner-stone of the Capitol Extension the grand words that 
Webster placed there : — 

“If, therefore,” thus ends the inscription, “it shall hereafter be 
the will of God that this structure shall fall from its base, that its 
foundation be upturned and this stone be brought to light, be it 
known that on this day the Union of the United States of America 
stands firm; that the constitution still exists unimpaired, and with 
all its original usefulness and glory, growing every day stronger and 
stronger in the great body of the American people, and attracting 
more and more the admiration of the world. All here assembled, 
whether belonging to public life or to private life, with hearts de- 
mate thankful to Almighty God for the preservation of the liberty 
and happiness of the country, unite in sincere and fervent prayers 
that this deposit, and the walls and arches, the domes and towers, 
the columns and entablatures now to be executed over it may endure 
forever. God save the United States of America.” 





PICTURES IN NEW YORK.—IMPORTATIONS, AUCTION 
SALES, AND EXHIBITIONS. 
NEW YORK, January 15th. 

HE chief attraction for our lovers of art 
during the early winter lies in the 
dealers’ shops. It is pleasant to re- 

cord that year by year their contents grow 
not only more profuse and costly but higher 
in their general average and more varied 
in their composition. This season, in ad- 
dition to the works of men who have long 
been famous and whose works have long 
commanded whatever sums might be asked 
for them, the list of importations has in- 
cluded many clever and admirable things by 
younger, less widely celebrated men—things 
which are dependent for their attraction 
ue their intrinsic excellence, and are not advertised by the glory 
of an already canonized name. Apart from the pleasure one has in 
seeing new things, fresh from the workshops of the younger schools 
and the walls of the most recent foreign exhibitions, one rejoices at 
Fr ct eat a et ee 
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1 Edward Clarke, Esq., the architect now in charge of the Capitol, is a pupil of 
Mr. Walter, thus continuing the fanciful law of descent referred to in the text, 
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the fact of their presence as imported, by those who have the best 
means of gauging public taste, in the sure belief that they will find 
ready purchasers among our people. Every amateur who desires — 
from motives worthy or unworthy —to form a “collection” or to 
adorn his parlors with pictures that will be coveted as well as ad- 
mired by his friends, knows by this time that a Corot, ora Millet, or 
a Diaz, or a Munkicsy is the right thing to purchase — is a good in- 
vestment, moreover, that will at any time stand him in as much as 
he must now be willing to pay for it. But the present importation 
of fine pictures by rising men proves that the dealers can now reckon 
upon a still greater amount of discrimination in their customers than 
this. The agents who have been in Paris during the past summer 
—as well as the artists and other tourists who had means of inform- 
ing themselves — unite in bearing testimony to a fact that has often 
already been stated in our journals —the fact that French amateurs 
are becoming exceedingly jealous not only of the purchasing power 
but of the growing good taste of American buyers. They all join in 
the lament that was raised last spring by the critic of the Figaro — 
“L’Amerique absorbe et ne rend pas!” ‘They all deplore the fact 
that so many examples of what has undoubtedlv been the great school 
of the century — the landscape school called of Fontainebleau — are 
yearly crossing the Atlantic. There was a cry of anguish raised at 
the rumor— unfounded, alas!—that Millet’s Angélus had been 
bought by an American. More recently there was an earnest appeal 
to French amateurs not to let too many of Courbet’s pictures — re- 
cently sold at auction in Paris— go over the water. In short, it is 
already said in Paris, as one of our dealers expressed himself to me, 
that in ten years Frenchmen may have to cross the Atlantic to make 
themselves acquainted with the best works of that generation of 
their painters which is just passing away. 

We may console ourselves for not getting the Angélus, perhaps, 
by the thought that the second example of Millet’s Sower — the first 
being already owned in Boston — has been purchased by Mr. Cottier. 
It has not yet arrived here, permission having been granted to Mat- 
thew Maris to first make an etching from it. Other Millets have, 
however, reached us during the past few months, one, the small 
Gleaners, and another, a beautiful bit of coloring in brilliant blue 
tones, the figure of a woman drawing water froma well. Both of 
these were to be seen in Mr. Avery’s gallery. ‘The Diaz specimens 
have been very numerous. Mr. Knoedler could show at one time a 
series of very various canvases representing not only the different 
periods of his career and his changing power, but also almost all the 
subjects he was wont to illustrate. It was a collection that one longed 
to buy in bulk and preserve intact, as an unrivalled monument to one 
of the greatest of modern painters. Daubigny, Corot, and Dupré 
have also been well represented, and Mr. Avery exhibited a Sunset 
by Roussean, perhaps the finest example that has ever come to this 
country of the brush which many have called, and without injustice, 
the finest in an altogether admirable school. ‘The list of more re- 
cent but equally well-known names has included, in good examples, 
Van Marske: Kaemmerer, Boldini, Kowalski, Henner, and a score 
of others. Mr. Cottier, as usual, has had a fine assemblage of small 
canvases from the brushes of that contemporary Dutch school with 
whose excellence he first made us acquainted. His gallery is quite 
different in effect from those of other dealers. He does not pretend 
to meet the taste of every comer, even within the lines of the most 
admirable production. He has his own very decided views and 
preferences, buys apparently in accordance with those views, and im- 
poses — taking the word in its French sense only — those prefer- 
ences upon his patrons. Not only does one never see a bad picture 
of the popular sort in his rooms, out rarely one that is out of har- 
mony with the bulk of the collection. The Dutchmen of whom I 
have spoken, the great French landscape painters, Roybet — in his 
earlier and finer styles when he might have signed “ Velasquez ”’ to 
his canvas — Monticelli, and such as these are present, with a few 
Americans like Bunce and Albert- Ryder; but no more mundane 
souls, and no Spanish-Roman pyrotechnists. Perhaps the finest 
Duteh picture that the season hae yet shown, however, was at Mr. 
Avery’s — a portrait-head by Mettling, wonderful in color, in hand- 
ling, in vitality, but most wonderful in its exquisite, unforced tone — 
& picture which proved that the greatest triumphs of the seventeenth 
century Dutchinen may yet be rivalled by their descendants still to 
come. 

Among the chief attractions at Mr. Knoedler’s have been two pic- 
tures by Munkdcsy, much more important than the hasty and rather 
shallow, though Be brilliant interiors we have recently seen so 
often from his brush. One wasa splendid still-life with flowers 
which must silence forever the question as to whether or no he is 
master of the most beautiful color. The other was a garden scene 
with figures so typically modern, so visibly of the everyday world 
around us, yet so noble in their artistic transcript, and so much more 
vital and interesting than any portrayal of by-gone days could be, 
that one hopes it may encourage all young painters who saw it to 
draw their motives also from the world that is nearest them and the 
day in which they paint. Less fine as art than these two pictures, 
but more immediately attractive to the public that cares for a strik- 
ing subject, was De Neuville’s Captured Bearer of Despatches. It 
was a lege piece of workmanship, of course, but infused with the 
sort of patriotism that has no place in art, and so exaggerated in its 
German types as to fall within the domain of caricature — a philip- 
pic or an indictment rather than a simple, artistic statement upon 
canvas. This picture came from the last Paris Salon, as did also 


Jules Bréton’s study of a single figure called Une Femme d’ Artois, 
which hung upon the same walls. Other Salon pictures of last 
spring included Renouf’s Coup de Main, bought by Mr. Schaus be- 
fore the French Government could secure it for the Luxembourg. 
It showed the figures of an old fisherman rowing a boat, and assisted 
in his labor by his tiny granddaughter. The painting was ex- 
tremely realistic — a little hard, perhaps, but strong and clever; and 
the old man’s face was a triumph of successfully rendered expres- 
sion. Another canvas that had been one of the “show pictures” of 
the Salon was to be seen at Mr. Avery’s, painted by a young artist 
named Villa, few of whose works had previously been brought to 
this country. It represented two girls in medisval dress, one of 
whom was playing on an antique organ that she held in herlap. The 
instrument, we were told, had been copied from an original in the 
Louvre, and the exceedingly gorgeous costumes were historically 
most exact. That attention was called to such facts proves the na- 
ture of the picture. It was aclever piece of composition, brilliant 
but evidently studied in color, admirably painted in the magnificent 
stuffs and accessories, but unvital in the figures, and wanting through- 
out the accent of genuine feeling, even of a technical sort. It was 
not “realistic ” art, still less was it idealizing art. And there was 
no trace in it, moreover, of the intense pictorial impulse which lies 
behind such splendid improvisations as Roybet’s, such brilliant 
translations of actuality as Fortuny’s, or such fervent fantasies as 
those of Diaz or Monticelli. Ina word the canvas was “ decora- 
tive” and little more. But it was most interesting as showing how 
far art may go in that direction; and one did not wonder that atthe 
Salon it has attracted more attention than many more sincere and 
important paintings. 

Among the most exquisite things of the season were two little pic- 
tures to be seen at the Messrs. Reichard’s — a half-leneth of a woman 
by Alfred Stevens, showing this variable artist at his very best, and 
quite justifying the immense estimation in which he is held by the 
members of his craft; and a landscape with the figures of a woman 
and a child on horseback by Jean Goubie, than which nothing could 
have been lovelier — more perfect in drawing and in character, more 
attractive and fresh in motive and composition and in the human 
types portrayed. It sufficed to show the most skeptical that no strik- 
ing novelty in subject, in handling, or in the color scheme employed, 
is needed for the composition of a work that shall not recall any we 
have ever seen before — that shall be quite perfect and delightful in 
a thoroughly original way. 

Many American pictures are always to be seen at the Messrs. 
Reichard’s; among them this autuinn have been several from the 
brush of Mr. E. L. Weeks, one of the most prominent members of 
the American colony in Paris. His work, chiefly Oriental genre 
subjects, shows ever increasing mastery of color and of composition. 
It is likely that we shall see little of it in this country for some time 
to come, however, as Mr. Weeks has just agreed to deliver all that 
he can accomplish during the next few years into the hands of a 
Parisian dealer. Very few new pictures of home production have 
been shown at the “ American Art Gallery.” Here the principal 
attraction has been the proprietors’ annual importation of Chinese 
ceramics, more extensive and more beautiful, I think, than ever be- 
fore. ‘The majority of the pieces were single-color specimens, some 
of the greatest beauty, their forms as admirable as their rare and 

erfect tones. Special exhibitions have been few. Mr. Walter 

lackman returned from Paris with a collection of pictures and 
sketches which he showed on the same walls where Mr. Bridgman’s 
hung last winter. Comparison was inevitable — by reason of the 
locality, not of any similarity in the work of the two men. Mr. 
Blackman has been a conscientious student and his pictures — por- 
trait studies, Venetian views, and Swiss lake scenes — showed good 
training and fair ability. But they were not interesting and no one 
pretended to be much interested in them. The immense collection 
of “monotype prints” shown by Mr. Walker of Boston had a com- 
mercial success, but excited only a short-lived discussion of their 
merits. If there had been fewer of them and if their advent had 
not been quite so loudly heralded, his work would have seemed less 
like a financial and more like a genuine artistic experiment. Many 
of them were very charming, but many bore an evident impress of 
deliberate manufacture. 

While many pictures have, as usual, been sold at auction in various 
establishments, there has not yet been any important sale accom- 
plished or announced. One or two such usually enliven our winter, 
but we have this year anticipated in vain. It is true that Mr. Fales 
of Philadelphia was a noted collector and that the effects be left at 
his death were sold in this city a month or two ago, the collection 
twice filling two large apartments. But it was in greater part a 
collection of good commercial ware and not of art objects. There 
was a long list of pictures, most of them belonging to the Diisseldorf 
school, in favor here a few decades ago. Nothing could have proved 
more decidedly the change that has come over our taste than the 
depressing effect which these pictures seemed to exercise upon the 
majority of spectators. ‘Though some of the canvases were good 
in their way, it was certainly a most mechanical], inartistic, and 
melancholy way. Then there was an immense collection of glass and 
pottery, Oriental and European, containing some nice specimens, 
but made up almost entirely of what was simply average modern 
glass and china for table use, — whole dinner services in abundance 
and useful articles without number. ‘The things had, however, 
never been put to their proper use, but had been ranged about on 
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shelves to form a “collection.” The library was miscellaneous and 
not in over good condition. And a large collection of prints was in 
a very bad condition, and were, moreover, so insufficiently catalogued 
that the would-be purchaser was quite at sea. The catalogue was, 
on the whole the most curious part of a rather curious show. Out- 
wardly it was the most magnificent ever got up in this country, a 
thick octavo with fine paper and wide margins and many illustrations. 
But upon examination it proved to be the most extraordinary mass of 
mistakes and absurdities that can ever have been given to the world 
under the name of a catalogue. 

The regular exhibition season opened in December with the collec- 
tion of Black and White art under the auspices of the Salmagundi 
Sketch Club. ‘The Etching Club will this year exhibit with the 
Water-Color Society and the vacant place it left upon the walls of 


the Black and White exhibition greatly detracted from their interest. | 
The number of wood-cuts was small, and there was a greater scarcity — 


than one had hoped for in the way of good specimens of designs for 
reproductive work. The bulk of the collection was made up of 
work that had no relation to reproductive needs — independent, 
self-sufficing pictures in black and white oils, charcoal, and aquarelle. 
In this direction there were many admirable things to be noted. 
Landscape work predominated vastly over figures, and marines ani 
coast-scenes over other departments of landscape. Some of these 
last, especially the efforfs of Mr. Quartley, Mr. Burns, Mr. Brund- 
ige, and Mr. F. S. Church, were very good indeed. Altogether it 
was a most interesting and satisfactory exhibition, if one accepted 
the things it offered and did not think too much of the desirable 
things that were not present —the good figure designing we should 
like to see put at the service of our illustrators, and the spontaneous 
sketches, chosen from the summer’s portfolio, which should form a 
more important feature in such an exhibition. 

The Metropolitan Museum opened in October its new loan collec- 
tion of pictures and displayed for the first time some of the perma- 
nent additions it had recently received — the King collection of gems, 
the architectural casts presented by Mr. Richard M. Hunt, the Ven- 
etian glass given by Mr. James Jackson Jarves, and the antique 
glass, called the Chauvel collection, presented by Mr. Marquand. 
Of these I hope to have a word to say at some future time. 

M. G. vAN RENSSELAER. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HOUSE FOR REV. L. W. BACON, NORWICH, CONN. MR. STEPHEN C. 
EARLE, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 


Tuts house is built with a basement of stone quarried from the 
site, with brick finish. The superstructure of wood has an oil 
finish without paint, the materials of the outside being white pine, 
and California redwood shingles. The inside is finished in native 
woods without paint. 

COTTAGE FOR J. A. ROOSEVELT, ESQ., NORTH OYSTER BAY, LONG 
ISLAND, N. Y¥. MR. BRUCE PRICE, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
This cottage, which will cost about $20,000, is after a ty pe of house 

that has long existed on the island. 


LODGE AT THE BRAMBLES, CHESTERFIELD, ENGLAND. 
TER STANTON, ARCHITECT. 
{From the Architect.]} 
A SUGGESTION FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF ELEPHANTS IN MUNICI- 
PAL WORK. 
(From 1’ Architecte.]} 
HOUSE ON THE RUE MAGELLAN, PARIS, FRANCE. M. EMILE VAU- 
DREMER, MEMBER OF THE INSTITUTE, ARCHITECT. 
(From La Semaine des Constructeurs.] 


BRADFORD OLD BANK. MR. T. G. ANDREWS, ARCHITECT. 
(From the British Architect.} 
THE TRIUMPH OF THE RENAISSANCE. 
[From Fliegende Blatter.] 
ST. PAUL’S AT WORMS. ° 
(From Die Deutsche Bauzeitung.] 
TOWER OF ELY CATHEDRAL AND COLLEGE CHAPEL. 
MR. J. DARKIN. 
(From the Building News.]} 
SKETCH OF THE CERTOSA AT PAVIA, ITALY. 
(From the Building World.) 


MR. WAL- 
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THE SEVERN TunnEL.— The total length of the Severn tunnel is 
3,701 metres (2.305 miles). The longest gallery was begun in January, 
1875; in October, 1879, the work was interrupted by an invasion of 
fresh water, when the galleries were within 39 metres (42.65 yards) of 
meeting. After pumping out the water the work was resumed in Au- 
gust last, and completed in a very satisfactory manner. ‘The breadth 
of the galleries was only 3 metres (9.843 feet); one of them had an 
inclination of one foot per 100, which increased the difficulty of survey- 
ing; nevertheless, the Monmouthshire section, of 3,081 metres, and the 
Gloucester section, of 620, met without any perceptible deviation. The 
duration of the work was four years and ten months, including all de- 
lays except that of eighteen months which was caused by the irruption 
of the water. ‘The time was lengthened by the narrowness of the gal- 
leries and the nature of the rock, which was found to be very hard for 
more than one-half of the length of the tunnel.— Annales des Ponts et 
Chaussées, 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS, 
A. I. A. 


To the American Institute of Architects: 
i] 


ocd Py Wy, 


OUR Committee on Publications —con- 
sisting of Messrs. R. M. Upjohn, T. M. 
Clark, John McArthur, Jr., A. J. Bloor, 

and H. M. Congdon — respectfully report in 
reference to the issue of the Proceedings of 
the last and Fourteenth Convention that a 
paper on the “ Ventilation of Halls of Audi- 
ence,” prepared and read by Mr. Robert 
Briggs, C. E., a Corresponding Member of 
this Institute, was published in pamphlet 
form — larger than the whole Proceedings 
of the Institute — by his professional society, 
while the American Architect published the 
other papers and the reports prepared in be- 
half of special committees, which were read 
at the Convention, to wit: Mr. Mason’s, 
“On the Practice of American Architects 
during the Colonial Period and the First 
Fifty years of Independence;” Mr. Bloor’s, 
on “A Better Method of Dealing with the 
Tenement-House Problem, especially as presented in New York 
City;”” Mr. T. M. Clark’s, on “ A New Manual of the French 
Building Law;” and Mr. Tudor’s on “ Heating and Ventilation.” 
The remainder of the Proceedings was published by your Com- 
mittee, through the editorship of Mr. 'T. M. Clark, in the smaller 
poo form adopted for the last three issues, and included 

resident Walter’s address, the reports of the Standing Com- 
mittees and Chapters, and a summary of the debates on the pro- 
peed changes in the Constitution and By-Laws. The list of mem- 

ers in the appendix included all who have ever been on the books 
of the Institute since its foundation, and involved a laborious and 
time-consuming search as to the main fact and its sequences. It 
was thought that this exhaustive list, in connection with the circular 
letter issued by the trustees in July, might induce the return to the 
fold of many members who had never followed up their application 
and election by qualifying in a financial sense, or who had resigned, 
or lapsed from non-payment of dues; and the correspondence of the 
Secretary shows that this has so far been the case to some extent; 
but owing to the customary, but none the less regrettable delay in 
the publication of the Proceedings, it is too early yet to say to what 
extent these results may reach. 

Your Committce is informed by the Secretary of the Institute that 
he has no supply wherewith to meet a still small but increasing and 
always important demand, on the part of historical, literary, and 
educational bodies for the earlier numbers of the Proceedings, nota- 
bly for those of the First, Second, and Seventh Conventions. He 
had much difficulty in complying with the request of the authorities 
of the Congressional Library at Washington, the Astor Library of 
New York, and the Young Men’s Christian Association for complete 
sets, and has been obliged to inform others that he will not be able 
to supply their wants unless he can collect duplicates from members. 
These facts are noteworthy as indicative of the growing public in 
terest in national architecture and its representative organization, 
and of the desirability of meeting this interest in a worthy manner. 

The Secretary of your Committee received on the 13th of last 
May from the publishers of the American Architect and Building 
News, in answer to his inquiry whether that serial might now be 
considered a commercial success, the assurance that it “is now per- 
manently successful.” This announcement will be a source of grati- 
fication to all who realize that no profession can achieve its maximum 
rank and influence without the practical application of its own lit- 
erary element to the apprehension and good graces of the community 
among which and by which it subsists; and it will gratify above all 
those who remember the efforts made by the Institute ever since its 
foundation in 1857 (from which time until the outbreak of the civil 
war The Crayon, edited by Mr. John Durand, reported its Proceed- 
ings) to secure the establishment of a fitting organ of the profession 
in this country, and it furnishes a fitting and the first proper occa- 
sion to summarize the Institute’s share in the work, which may be 
done simply by stringing together a series of excerpts from the pub- 
lished Proceedings, and chiefly those portions embodying the succes- 
sive annual reports of this Committee. At the very First Convention 
held in 1867, the Committee adverts regretfully to “the absence of 
any official journal in which to publish the Proceedings of the Insti- 
tute.” At the Third Convention in 1869, the Committee reported 
that an arrangement had been made with Messrs. Western & Co., 
publishers of The Engineeriag and Mining Journal, to issue therein 
‘such papers and official documents as might be furnished by the 
Publication Committee,” and also to advertise and sell the Proceed- 
ings. This arrangement, as further appeared from the report, was 
made for local reasons, in preference to one offered by the publishers 
of the Architectural Review and Builder’s Journal, of Philadelphia, 
which requested the privilege of publishing the papers of the In- 
stitute in that journal. At the next and Fourth Convention (1870), 
the papers that were printed under this agreement in the Engineer- 
ing and Mining Journal are specified. At the Sixth Convention 
(1872) the Committee reported that “an arrangement was made with 


Mr. Van Nostrand, the well-known publisher of scientific works, for 
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the sale*of the publications of the Institute, which has proved to be 
very satisfactory. Your Committee begs leave to call especial atten- 
tion to the offer of Mr. Van Nostrand to publish, fron: time to time, 
in the Eclectic Engineering Magazine, papers that may have been 
read ‘at Chapter meetings, or abstracts of the proceedings of these 
meetings, if forwarded to this Committee. The Committee has also 
received a letter from the editor and publisher of the Building News, 
of London, England, tendering this interesting and valuable publi- 
cation gratis to the Institute, and offering to insert in its numbers 
whatever this Committee may forward to it for publication.” And, 
at the same Convention, a resolution was adopted “that it is expedi- 
ent that a periodical be issued at stated intervals by this Institute, 
or under its entire control, which shall exhibit the more meritorious 
architectural works executed or projected on this continvnt.” 

At the succeeding and seventh Convention (1873) tiie committee 
gave details of offers made by several publishers, one of whom, it 
appears “predicted that an Institute Journal when once fairly 
started, could be sustained by advertisements.””’ The Committee also 
reported that “on the part of a committee of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers the secretary of that organization has addressed 
the inquiry to this Institute, whether in the event of a journal being 
pore by the American Institute of Architects the Society of 

ngineers could join us.” The record of the next Convention, the 
eighth, (1874) includes the following from the Committee: “the 
subject of a journal to serve as the organ, more or less direct, of the 
Institute, has been mooted within the Society ever since it was first 
organized. It was not, however, until the Convention at Cincinnati 
two years ago, that it took shape necessary for formal action by this 
Committee of the Institute. haiing the year ensuing your Publica- 
tion Committee did a great deal of work in this matter, but failed 
to secure the co-operation of a publisher on terms favorable to the 
Institute.” 

“ Early in the present year, however, your Committee received a 
letter from Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co., the well known publishers, 
expressing a desire to confer with them on the subject. After con- 
sultation with the Committee, as stated in a circular issued to mem- 
bers last March, that firm offered to assume the entire commercial 
risk of the undertaking, so that the funds of the Institute should not 
be trenched upon. ‘Their proposition was based upon the under- 
standing that the Committee should undertake for one year at least, 
to furnish without charge to the publishers, such drawings and liter- 
ary matter as might be necessary to conduct the publication on the 
proposed scale.” The report goes on to give details and concludes 
with a letter from Mr. James R. Osgood, the publisher, on the subject. 

At the same meeting a Special Committee on the proposed journal 
was appointed, which reported as follows: 


To THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS : — 

“ Your Special Committee on Journal respectfully report the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolutions, and recommend their adoption by 
the Convention.” 


** Whereas, The Convention has learned from the report of the Committee 
on Publications that Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston, are propos- 
ing to publish an architectural journal of the same general character as that 
heretofore proposed by the Institute, 

** Resolved, That the Institute abandon its intention of editing and publish- 
ing a professional journal, and will cordially co-operate in promoting the 
success of Mr. Osgood’s undertaking. 

**Resolved, That the Board of Trustees and the Committee on Publications 
are accordingly relieved from the duty imposed upon them by the action of 
the Cincinnati and Chicago Conventions, and are instructed to assist Mr. 
Osgood’s publication by all means in their power. 

**Respectfully submitted, 
‘““H. A. Sis, 
‘*CARL PFEIFFER, 
“W. R. WARE, 
**C. C. HAIGHT, 
“A.J. BLoor.” 
New YorK, 14th October, 1874. 


The report was accepted, when, Mr. Haight, from the Committee, 
offered the following resolution, which was adopted unanimously : 


“* Resolved, That the Committee on Publications be directed to either as- 
sume the entire responsibility and control of the journal, or else to with- 
draw in behalf of the Institute from all connection with the publication. 


The Committee were not yet quite out of the woods, however, for 
the Proceedings of the following and Ninth Convention (1875) show, 
in some letters culled from the correspondence between the pub- 
lishers and the Secretary of the Institute, that the project had got 
no further than the rough proof of a prospectus of the proposed 
journal, to which — apropos of the objection, emphasized in the 
resolution just read, to an official connection between the Institute 
and the proposed journal — the publisher says he hopes to add, after 
the action of the current Convention, the words, “ The official organ’ 
of the American Institute of Architects.” At the same meeting, 
after much debate on this and other cognate questions, the following 
resolutions were adopted : 


*€ Resolved, That the Journal of Architecture, to be published by Messrs. 
James R. Osgood & Co., under the name of the American Architect and 
Building News, be accepted by the American Institute of Architects as the 
organ of publication for the Proceedings of their Conventions, and for such 
other matters as they may think it expedient to make public, and that the 
oe on Publications be directed to co-operate with the editor to that 
end. 


** Resolved, That the Convention recommend to the architects of the coun- 
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try the propriety of furnishing articles to the Journal of Architecture, and 
also of subscribing for it, and giving it their support.” 


It may be said here that the practical outcome of the question as 
to the amount of connection between the journal and the Institute 
has been that the journal selects for publication the Institute papers 
that are likely to interest its public, or a considerable portion of 
them, while the more official and esoteric transactions of the organ- 
ization are confined to the usual annual pamphlet. 

The first number of the American Architect and Building News 
was issued on the first day of the centennial year (1876), and at the 
next and Tenth Convention, held in that year, the Committee on 
Publications said : “ Your Committee have no knowledge of the finan- 
cial status and prospects of that periodical, on which, of course, 
its permanence will depend, but they regard its literary success as 
established, while its illustrations, on the whole, are not below what 
might be expected.” 

Now that your Committee is authoritatively informed that its finan- 
cial success is established, they can only forestall your congratula- 
lations on a fact so auspicious for the future of American architec- 
ture and its cognate arts, and so creditable to all concerned in the 
establishment — whether in its inception or its advanced stages, and 
whether on its literary, artistic, or financial side —of a worthy 
organ of those arts and their professors and promoters. 

Respectfully submitted for the Committee by 


A. J. BLoor, Secretary. 
November 15th, 1881. 


ITH your leave, I will go through some of the 
chief crafts in which surface patterns (and 
chiefly recurring ones) are used, and try to 
note some of the limitations which necessity 
and reason impose on them, and show how 
those limitations may be made helps, and not 
hindrances, to those crafts. 

Let us take first the humble, but, as things 
go, useful art of paper-staining. And first, 
you must remember that it is a cheap art, 
somewhat easily done: elaborate patterns are 
easy in it; so be careful not to overdo either 
the elaboration in your paper or the amount 
of pattern-work in your rooms. I mean, by 
all means have the prettiest pattern you can 
get, but don’t fall in love so much with the 
cheapness of its prettiness as to have several 
patterns in one room, nor even two, if you 
will be advised by me. Above all, eechew 
that bastard imitation of picture-embroidery, 
or tapestry-work, which, under the name of 
dado-papers, are so common at present; even 

when they are well designed, as they often are, they are a mistake. 
They do not in the least fill the place of patterns of beautiful execu- 
tion or of beautiful materials, and they weary us of these better 
things by simulating them. The ease with which the brushwork of 
an artist can be, [ will not say imitated, but caricatured, in paper- 
hangings, is a snare to this useful manufacture, and has been so from 
the first. In the printed wares you may have any amount of fine 
lines and shading by hatching, but you cannot have any color which 
has not a definite outline. By disregarding these facts, you lose 
whatever of special pleasure is to be obtained from linear shading, 
and by clear relief of light upon dark or dark upon light, and affront 
people’s reason by trying to get the subtle gradations which the exe- 
cution of hand-work alone can give. 

Now, again, as to paper-hangings: one may accept as an axiom 
that, other things being equal, the more mechanical the process, the 
less direct should be the imitation of natural forms; on the other 
hand, in these wares which are stretched out flat on the wall, and 
have no special beauty of execution about them, we may find our- 
selves driven to do more than we otherwise should in making the 
construction of our patterns. ‘This gives us a chance of showing 
that we are pattern-designers born by accepting this apparent dilem- 
ma cheerfully, and setting our wits to work to conquer it. Let me 
state the difficulty again. In this craft one evil is the absence of limit- 
ations as to number of colors, and the general ease of the manufacture 
is apt to tempt us into a mere twisting of natural forms into lines 
that may pass for ornamental; to yield to this temptation will almost 
certainly result in our designing a mere platitude. On the other 
hand is the temptation to design a pattern as we might do for a piece 
of woven goods, where the structure is boldly shown, and the mem- 
bers strongly marked; but sucha pattern done in a cheap material 
wil! be apt to look over-ambitious, and, being stretched out flat on 
the wall, will lead the eye overmuch to its geometrical lines and all 
repose will be lost. 

What we have to do to meet this difficulty is to create due paper- 
stainers’ flowers and leaves, forms that are obviously fit for printing 
with a block; to mask the construction of our pattern enough to 
prevent people from counting the repeats of our pattern, while we 


1 By William Morris. A lecture delivered at the Working Men’s College on 
December 10, 
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manage to lull their curiosity to trace it outs to be careful to cover 
our ground equably. If we are successful in these two last things, 
we shall attain a look of satisfying mystery, which is an essential in 
all patterned goods, and which in paper-hangings must be done by 
the designer, since, as aforesaid, they fall into no folds, and have no 
special beauty of material to attract the eye. 

Furthermore, we must, if we possibly can, avoid making accidental 
lines, which are very apt to turn up when a pattern is repeated over 
a wall. As to such lines, vertical lines are the worst; diagonal ones 
are pretty bad, and horizontal ones do not so much matter. 

As to the coloring of paper-hangings, it is much on the same foot- 
ing as the forms of the design. The material being commonplace 
and the manufacture mechanical, the color should above all things 
be modest; thouch there are plenty of pigments which might tempt 
us into making our color very bright or even very rich, we shall do 
well to be specially cautious in their use, and not to attempt bright- 
ness unless we are working in a very light key of color, and if our 
general tone is bound to be deep, to keep the color gray. You under- 
stand, of course, that no color should ever be muddy or dingy: to 
make goods of such sort shows inexperience, and to persist in making 
them, incapacity. Now, a last word about this craft. Have papers 
with pretty patterns if you like them, but if you don’t, I beg of you, 
quite seriously, to have nothing to do with them, but whitewash your 
wall and be done with it. That, I distinctly inform you, is the way, 
and the only way, that you who do not care about the art can help 
us manufacturers. 

So much for paper-staining. The craft of printing on cloth (gen- 
erally cotton) we may take next as a kindred art. Yet we don’t 
meet quite the same difficulties here, for it is generally used so that 
it falls into folds or turns round furniture; so we need not be so 
anxious about masking the structure of our patterns, or so afraid of 
accidental lines; and as to the color, our material is so much more 
interesting that we may indulge in any brightness we can get out of 
genuiue dyes, which for the rest have always some beauty of their 
own. 

As to the spirit of the designs for this craft, for some reason or 
other — I imagine because it is so decidedly an Eastern manufacture 
—it seems to call for specially fantastic forms. A pattern which 
would inake a very good paper-hanging would often look dull and 
uninteresting as a chintz pattern. The naivest of flowers with 
which you may do anything that is not ugly; birds and animals, no 
less naive, all made up of spots and stripes and flecks of broken 
color — these seem the sort of thing we ask for. You cannot well 
go wrong so long as you avoid commonplace, and keep somewhat on 
the daylight side of nightmare. Only you must remember that, con- 
sidering the price of the material it is done on, this craft is a spec- 
ially troublesome one; so that in designing for it you must take 
special care that every fresh process you lay upon a poor filmy piece 
of cotton, worth 4d. or 5d. per yard, should really add beauty to it, 
and not be done for whim’s sake. I really think you would be 
shocked if you knew how much trouble and anxiety can be thrown 
away on such trifles: what a stupendous weight of energy and the 
highest science have been brought to bear upon producing a pattern 
consisting of three black dots and a pink line, done in some special 
manner on a piece of cotton cloth. I don’t quite know what excuse 
for this trifling a philosopher might find, but to a craftsman, like 
myself, it seems mere barbarous twaddle, and I beg of you who wish 
to avoid complicity with it never to buy a piece of patterned cotton 
if you don’t think the pattern pretty: that’s the only way you can 
help us craftsmen in the matter; that is what I call patronage of art. 

ow as to the pattern-designing for figured-woven stuffs, which is 
one of the most important branches of the art. Here, as you will 
find yourself more limited by special materia] than in the branches 
above-named, so you will not be so much beset by the dangers of 
commonplace. You cannot choose but make your flowers weavers’ 
flowers. On the other hand, as the craft is a nobler one than paper- 
staining or cotton-printing, it claims from us a higher and more dig- 
nified style of design. Your forms must be clearer and sharper, 
your drawing more exquisite, your pattern must have more of mean- 
ing and history in it— in a word, your design must be more concen- 
trated than in what we have hitherto been considering; yet, again, 
if you have to risk more, you have some compensation in the fact 
that you will not be hampered by any necessity for masking the con- 
struction of your pattern, both because your stuff is pretty sure to be 
used falling into folds, and will be wrought in some material that is 
beautiful in itself, more or less, so that there will be a play of light 
and shade on it, which will give subordinate incident, and minimise 
the risk of hardness. Moreover, these last facts about woven stuffs 
call on you to design in a bolder fashion and on a larger scale than 
for stiffer and duller-surfaced goods; so we will say that the special 
qualities needful for a good design for woven stuff are breadth and 
boldness, ingenuity and closeness of invention, clear definite detail 
joined to intricacy of parts, and, finally, a distinct appeal to the 
imagination by skilful suggestion of delightful pieces of nature. 

In saying this about woven stuffs I have been thinking of goods 
woven by the shuttle in the common loom, which produce recurring 
patterns; there are, however, two forms of the weaver’s craft which 
are outside these, and on which I will say a few words: first, the art 
of tapestry-weaving, in which the subjects are so elaborate that, of 
necessity, it has thrown aside all mechanical aid, and is wrought by 
the most primitive process of weaving, its loom being a tool rather 
than a machine. Under these circumstances it would be somewhat 


of a waste of labor to weave recurring patterns in it, thouch in less 
mechanical times it has been done. I have said that you could 
scarcely bring a whole bush into a room for your wall decoration, but 
since in this case the mechanical imitations are so few, and the color 
obtainable in its materials is so deep, rich, and varied, as to be un- 
attainable by anything else than the hand of a good painter in a fin- 
ished picture, you really may almost turn your wall into a rose-hedge 
or a deep forest, for its material and general capabilities almost com- 
pel us to fashioning plane above plane of rich, crisp, and varying 
foliage with bright blossoms, or strange birds showing through the 
intervals. However, such designs as this must be looked upon as a 
sort of halting-place on the way to historical art, and may be so in- 
finitely varied that we have not time to dwell upon it. 

The second of these offshoots of the weaver’s craft is the craft of 
carpet-making; by which I mean the real art, and not the make- 
shitt goods woven purely mechanically. Now this craft, despite its 
near kinship as to technical matters with tapestry, is very specially 
a pattern-designer’s affair. As to designing for it, I must say that it 
is mighty difficult, because from the nature of it we are bound to 
make our carpet not only a passable piece of color, but even an ex- 
quisite one, and, at the same time, we must get enough of form and 
meaning into it to justify our making it at all in these Western parts 
of the world; since as to the mere color we are not likely to beat, 
and may be well pleased if we equal, an ordinary genuine Eastern 
specimen. 

Once more, the necessary limitations of the art will make us, not 
mar us, if we have courage and skill to face and overcome them. As 
for a carpet-design, it seems quite clear that it should be quite flat, 
that it should give no more at least than the merest hint of one 
plane behind another; and this, I take it, not so much for the obvious 
reason that we don’t feel comfortable in walking over what simulates 
high relief, but rather because in a carpet we specially desire quality 
in material and color: that is, every little bit of surface must have 
its own individual beauty of material and color. Nothing must 
thrust this necessity out of view in a carpet. Now, if in our coarse, 
worsted mosaic we make awkward attempts at shading and soften- 
ing tint into tint, we shall dirty our color and so degrade our mate- 
rial; our mosaic will look coarse, as it ought never to look; we shall 
expose our lack of invention, and shall be parties to the making of 
an expensive piece of goods for no good reason. 

Now, the way to get the design flat, and at the same time to make 
it both refined and effective in color in a carpet design, is to follow 
the second kind of relief I told you of, and to surround all or most 
of your figure by a line of another tint, and to remember while you 
are doing it that it is done for this end, and not to make your design 
look neat and trim. If this is well done, your pieces: of color will 
look gem-like and beautiful in themselves, your flowers will be due 
carpet flowers, and the effect of the whole will be soft and pleasing. 
But [ admit that you will probably have to go to the school of the East- 
ern designers to attain excellence in the art, as this in ite perfection 
is a speciality of theirs. Now, after all, I am bound to say that 
when these difficulties are conquered, I, as a Western man and a 
ipa pe must still insist on plenty of meaning in your patterns; 

must have unmistakable suggestions of gardens and fields, and 
strange trees, boughs, and tendrils, or I can’t do with your pattern, 
but must take the first piece of nonsense-work a Kurdish shepherd 
has woven from tradition and memory; all the more, as even in that 
there will be some hint of past history. 

Since carpets are always bordered cloths, this will be a good place 
for saying a little on the subject of borders, which will apply some- 
what to other kinds of wares. You may take it that there are two 
kinds of border — one that is merely a finish to a cloth, to keep it 
from looking frayed out, as it were, and which doesn’t attract much 
notice. Such a border will not vary much from the color of the cloth 
it bounds, and will have in its construction much of the elements of 
the construction of the filling-pattern; though it must be strongly 
marked enough to fix that filling in its place, so to say. 

The other kind of border is meant to draw the eye to it more or 
less, and is sometimes of more importance than the filling: so that it 
will be markedly different in color, and as to pattern will rather hel 
out that of the filling by opposing its lines than by running wit 
them. Of these borders, the first, 1 think, is the fitter when you are 
using a broad border; the second does best for a narrow one. 

All borders should be made up of several members, even where 
they are narrow, or they will look bald and poor, and ruin the whole 
cloth. This is very important to remember. 

The turning the corner of a border is a difficult business, and will 
try your designing skill rudely; but I advise you to face it, and not 
to stop your border at the corner by a rosette or what-not. Asa 
rule, you should make it run on, whereby you will at least earn the 
praise ot trying to do your best. 

As to the relative proportion of filling and border: if your filling 
be important in subject, and your cloth large, especially if it be long, 
your border is best to be narrow, but bright and sparkling, harder 
and sharper than the filling, but smaller in its members; if, on the 
contrary, the filling be broken in color and small in subject, then 
have a wide border, important in subject, clear and well-defined in 
drawing, but by no means hard in relief. 

Remember on this head, once more, that the bigger your cloth is 
the narrower in comparison should be your border; a wide border 
has a most curious tendency towards making the whole cloth look 
small. 
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So much very briefly about carpet-designing and weaving in gen- 
eral; and, once more, those of you who don’t yet know what a pretty 
attern is, and who don’t care about a pattern, don’t be dragooned 
y custom into having a pattern because it is a pattern, either on 
your carpets or your curtains, or even your waistcoats. That’s the 
way that you, at present, can help the art of pattern-designing. 





A TRIP ABROAD.— THE CONTINENT. — IIL 


O Canterbury, that old town of 
Kent, the first English Christian 
City, wherein are contained so 

many memorials of Roman Times, and 
the later reminiscences of “the pil- 
grims”’ and St. Thomas & Becket, we 
went on August 2d, in the afternoon, 
having been just one week in London. 
We travelled down by one of the fast 
trains of the London, Chatham and 
Dover road, in the path trodden in 
former days by weary religious enthu- 
siasts. We arrived in good time and 
at once set out on the long, tortuous 
walk to the cathedral. Here, as in so 
many of the towns of the old world, 
the crooked streets lead almost any- 
where but to one’s destination. Be- 
fore gaining the Cathedral close many 
curious relics of antiquity are seen, among them an arch having over 
it a tremendous clock. 

The Cathedral is beautifully situated, surrounded by verdure, its 
dark, massive walls rising from a sea of green. On entering the 
door in the south side one cannot fail to be impressed with the im- 
mense size of the whole while the novel arrangement of the choir 
adds to it, being elevated a considerable height above the nave, and 
reached by a number of easy and broad steps, thus leaving under- 
neath a crypt well out of ground. The massive rood-screen which 
breaks the total length adds to the extreme beauty. The place of the 
martyrdom is in the north transept. The chapter-house, where the 

resent archbishops are installed, is well worth a visit, its vaulting 
Being excellent. ‘The Cathedral has been added to and altered so 
frequently that it is difficult to trace the junction of styles, for from 
the nave, built about 1080, to the central tower, added about 1495, 
there are specimens of almost every style. The crypt still retaining 
a little of its Norman origin is of peculiar interest. ‘The corroding 
casque and gauntlets of Edward, the Black Prince, and other an- 
tiquities claim only passing attention. 

eturning and wending our way past a set of houses, neat, well- 
built and cozy-looking, wherein dwell the old among the poor, we at 
last climbed a tolerably steep hill and reached the venerable St. 
Martin’s Church, a plain, solid structure, alinost entirely covered 
with ivy, in which were held some of the first services of Christian 
England. From here a very fine view of the Cathedral and of the 
rest of the little city is obtained. 
~ We spent th3 night at Dover and the succeeding day, August 3, 
crossed to Belgium. The approach to Ostend is quite picturesque : 
the gravelly beach, the long row of houses white and glaring in the 
sun, and the numerous bathing-machines indicating the sea-side 
resort. There is little to detain the architectural traveller here, so 
we at once took our seats in the train and were whirled along past 
thousands of canals and miles of level country with no sign of fences 
any where, reaching Brussels about five o’clock. After a hasty lunch 
we wandered out in search of the Hotel de Ville. The vacant 
square in front of it allows a first-rate view, and its many-storied 
roof, graceful spire, and wealth of curious detail, all so different from 
anything we have yet seen, pleased us greatly. Close behind is the 
famous fittle “manikin” fountain. ‘The new part of Brussels about 
the region of the park compares favorably with any other city. Its 
streets are broad and the buildings though plain and with little to 
claim the attention are substantial-looking and elegant. In the old 
part the streets are generally very narrow and with so many badly- 
paved hills that moving about in winter must be a very difficult oper- 
ation. On descending from the new part of the town to the Station 
du Nord, — which has a very good facade, — one comes unexpectedly 
upon the church of St. Gudule, its front raised high above the street 
by many steps. It is a very good example of middle-age work, and 
contains some excellent glass, besides a very curious — I cannot say 
very beautiful — pulpit by Verbruggen. 

While in this region we did not fail to go to Antwerp. It is only 
a short ride from Brussels by rail, and the Cathedral well repays a 
visit. Leaving the station you walk by the Place de Meir to it. Be- 
fore entering, which is done by means of a small door in the south 
transept, walk around to the front, and stand as far off as the width 
of the plaza admits until you become fully impressed with the won- 
derful tracery of its front and its majestic spire. Tun about and 
very near will be found an excellent specimen of Quentin Matsy’s 
work, in the shape of a canopy over a well. The interior of the 
Cathedral is as beautiful as the work without, and contains the fa- 
mous pictures of Rubens, The Elevation of, and Descent from the 
Cross. The stalls in the choir are worthy of close inspection; carved 
in wood, the faces, postures, and folds of garment of every figure are 
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exquisite. ‘The same general characteristics of street architecture 
prem here as in Brussels; the square-stepped Dutch gables are, 
owever, more frequently seen. 

By taking an oaaly express from Brussels, and after travelling part 
way over one of the German roads which, collectively, for goodness 
of management, freedom from accidents, and well-laid tracks, far ex- 
ceed any others, we arrived in Cologne about mid-day of August 5th. 
Long before reaching the town the Cathedral spires, landmarks for 
many a long mile of country, gladdened our eyes. There are few, I 
imagine, who have not heard somewhat of the great Dom, its finish- 
ing in the nineteenth century claiming the attention of the whole 
civilized world; moreover, engravings and prints of the whole and 
almost every conceivable part of it are scattered broadcast. As 
much as I knew of it, however, I was unprepared for the effect of 
its parts; the undercutting, the shadows, the beauty of even the 
modern work. Yet taking it as a whole the proportions are far from 
good. ‘The vaulting is much too high, some 160 feet, and the spires, 
although more than 500 feet high, are dwarfed by the enormous 
height of the nave roof. It is a great elephant, wonderful in its 
construction and finish, but extremely unwieldy and awkward. It is 
the one thing in Cologne, and notwithstanding its defects the inhabi- 
tants have just cause to be proud of it. The Apostles’ Church, of 
Romanesque design, is worth a visit, but the other churches, even 
the one (St. Ursula) where the bones of the eleven thousand mar- 
tyred virgins are reputed to be built into the wall, need scarcely be 
dwelt on. The Hotel de Ville has a fine portico, but is so surrounded 
by buildings that it is hard to get a view of it. At Cologne one gets 
a first glimpse of the bridges of boats which are seen so frequently 
in journeying on the Rhine. ‘ 
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August 6th appears in our note-books as “a glorious day spent on 


the Rhine.” The weather was perfect and the river looked its best. 
My eye was caught and kept constantly on the strain by the many 
castles, some dismantled, some rebuilt, which crown the promontories 
along the banks on each side. One does not get near enough to see 
what they really are, but archeology, after all, is not architecture. 
The Apollinaris Kirche is prettily situated, and the castle of Ehren- 
breitstein, with its many battlemented walls in different terraces, and 
its forts, graces the height on which it stands in a most picturesque 
manner. We reached Bingen about sunset, and owing to the break- 
ing of a paddle-wheel were detained there until dark, much to my 
great gratification. Out in the middle of the river, close to this 
town, one sees a curious flour-mill in the form of a boat. I could 
not discover the motive power, but it appeared to be much used, 
from the number of small boats plying to and from it. 

We arrived at the old city of Mayence, or Mainz, late at night, 
but early the next morning (Sunday, August 7th) I wandered to the 
Cathedral and attended low mass. The building is a very interesting 
one, and worth much more careful inspection than I was able to 
afford it. At eight o’clock the same morning we were once more on 
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the road, and after stopping two hours at Darmstadt, arrived at 
Heidelberg in time for table d’héte dinner at 1.30 p.M. We then 
tugged up the steep hill to the Schloss, and spent a few hours among 
the ruins. ‘This castle, half palace, half fortress, is sufficiently in- 
tact to afford a very good idea of what such buildings in Germany 
were in their prime, and when a view is had of the immense and re- 
nowned tun in the cellar, one also can imagine what wine-bibbers and 
good livers the old nobles were. Parts of the castle are very good, 
especially the banqueting hall. By climbing a number of rickety 
wooden steps you reach the highest remaining point of the tower, 
the floor all moss-grown, and obtain an excellent view. Part of the 
tower has fallen, and lies a mass of stone and mortar in the moat. 
Descending and passing along a multitude of circuitous paths and by 
high thick walls you reach the remainder of the building, and finally 
enter its vaults and prison-cells. Many legends, as is the case with 
most of the ruins in this region, are told about the days when the 
place was in its splendor. Leaving the lovely grounds and mounting 
still higher you soon reach by a shady, winding walk the Molkencar, 
where a good restaurant gives you a chance to take your beer and 
enjoy the view over the silvery Neckar and the undulating country 
at the same time. Another ascent of some six hundred feet brings 
one to the KGnigsstuhl, nearly two thousand feet high, where sits an 
old tower, ascended by a dark flight of steps. From this elevation 
the sight ranges in every direction, and such a view is well worth 
the climb. 

On August 8th we reached Baden-Baden at noon, and at once 
walked to the Trink-halle; in this place a large room with a wide, 
open portico in front, we obtained a glass of hot water gratis, then 
we went to the Conversation-haus, formerly the Cur-saal. The rooms 
connected with this establishment, thg reading-room, ball-room, ete., 
are fitted up with a sort of barbaric Celendor: gorgeous decorations 
in fresco and color adorn the walls and ceilings, while no less glaring 
sofas and chairs constitute the furnishings. The effect of the whole 
well lighted, combined with gay costumes must be very fine. 

The art of the landscape gardener combined with the original 
beauty that nature gave have made both Baden-Baden and Heidel- 
berg truly lovely, while the buildings, very plain, without pretense 
or aught to strike the fancy, are yet generally well built and not 
misplaced amid their surroundings. 

We arrived in Strasbourg late in the evening of the same day, 
but had time to obtain an excellent view of the Cathedral front 
before dark, for which the open area, as at Antwerp, gives a very 
good opportunity. ‘The one spire of this Cathedral, as the two at 
Cologne, is seen many miles off and is kept in view as one winds by 
the circuitous railroad route into the city. It was too near night 
when we reached the inside to see much except vast, semi-dark space, 
but the lingering rays of departing day-light still glistened a little 
through the windows and showed off some of the good coloring. All 
about Strasbourg are seen the effects of the recent war: bullet-holes in 
many walls and in some of the glass of the Cathedral are still visible. 
The facade of the north transept is an elegant specimen of medieval 
work, and the figures about the portals are beautifully carved. Be- 
sides this majestic building, the city contains little of interest, 
although the many old houses repay a passing glance. The fortifica- 
tions erected at an expenditure of so much labor and money are in 
many places washed down by rains. 

We left this historic place on the morning of August 9th, and 
after passing through scenery of the finest kind, with the mountains 
of the Black Forest on one side and on the other the blue ones of 
Alsatia, and after a peep from the carriage window at the exquisite 
lace-work spire of Freiburg, we arrived at Bale about 1.30 p. m. 
Here we found it so dusty that we were glad to take a tram-car, 
which, by the way run without tracks, and go immediately from one 
station to another without stopping to see anything. I believe there 
is little, however, to claim an architect's attention. 

And now we enter Switzerland. Directly on emerging from the 
station at Bale, the beauty of Swiss scenery at once burst on the 
eye. All the way to Lucerne, spite of several tunnels, the longest 
one being throngh the Jura range, is one continuous scene of beauty. 
The cars follow the American fashion, in so far as the middle walk- 
ing space is concerned, but the English and Continental in regard to 
compartments; the combination being of the most atrocious charac- 
ter. 

We arrived at Lucerne in time to hear the famous organ play the 
ne famous “ Storm on the Lake’”’: some of the stops are wonder- 
ful in peculiarity and power, but the organ is a poor one. The 
Hofkirche in which it is contained, has two good slender spires, but 
the interior is bare and whitewashed, and what of good there is in it 
is spoiled by the tawdry decoration of the sanctuary. There is 
much to see at Lucerne: the old bridges with their curious pictures 
and rough, well-seasoned timbers; the water-tower ; Thorwaldsen’s 
impressive sculpture of the lion, and many other things ; added to these, 
the glorious panorama of mountains and lake, the Rigi and Pilatus, 
make it a much tourist-haunted place. Prettily carved little stone 
drinking-fountains adorn many of the street corners. 

On August 11th we travelled, by diligence, over the Briinig pass 
to Interlaken. Nothing worthy of architectural note is to be seen 
on this trip, the hotel at Lungern being very plain, although well 
arranged with a spacious dining-room. The views, however, on 
this journey cannot be surpassed in all Switzerland, and the ease 
with which it is accomplished make it one of the most popular routes. 





If there is anywhere truthfulness of construction and pretty use of 
carved wood-work it is found in the native buildings of Switzerland, 
the houses of the peasantry. The large overhanging roofs, all 
thatched and with tremendous boulders holding them down are sup- 
ported at the gables and eaves by projecting wall-plates and brackets 
formed by straight pieces, one under the other, and cunningly carved ; 
quaint texts are sometimes cut in the architraves and the balconies 
serve the double use of places for sitting on and covers to the fire- 
wood neatly piled up Balsw: The little shingles with which these 
houses are mostly covered on the sides are not over 3” x 6” or 9” 
and thin in proportion. 

Interlaken, which we reached late in the afternoon, is another 
tourist-beset place —a town of hotels. Some of them, such as the 
Jungfrau and the Victoria, are well arranged, with large rooms and 
beautifully laid-out grounds. 

On the morning of the 12th we started off for the ascent of the 
Wengern Alp. After walking some ten miles in the midst of the 
finest and most insinuating dust, passing on our way the Staubbach 
Fall, we arrived at Lauterbriinnen, and from there commenced the 
steep ascent. 

We reached Grindelwald about 7 p. M. after a somewhat tiresome 
descent, having accomplished upwards of 32 miles, including a stiff 
climb of about 6,600 feet. Ilere we spent the night, but starting 
again early on the morning of the 13th we went back to Interlaken, 
and taking the train, which in this case had a pleasant, open second 
story, arrived at Geneva late in the evening, after spending an hour 
or so at Berne. The arcades in this city are not as interesting as 
those at Chester, they look new and too well kept. 





At Geneva we spent two days, making an excursion over the lovely 
lake to Chillon, which is beautifully situated on the shore and con- 
tains the castle, as well as a very charming little railway station. 
The Cathedral at Geneva is not a bad example of Romanesque, but 
is spoilt by a wooden Corinthian portico. 

On the Continent, as in England, we generally patronized the 
smaller hotels, such as the Victoria at Heidelberg; the Wage at 
Lucerne; the Bellevue at Interlaken, and the Suisse at Geneva. 

In Germany we had frequently, as room-companions, immense and 
curious stoves of white porcelain hooped with brass. 

The floors even in the sleeping rooms of the smaller hotels are 
laid of hard wood in geometric patterns. 

T. BucKLER GHEQUIER. 


TRIALS OF HARRISON’S COMBINATION COLUMNS. 


NUMBER of gentlemen in- 
terested in practical con- 
struction assembled at Mr. 
Kirkaldy’s testing works, 
London, a short time ago to 
witness the trials of Harri- 
son’s combination columns, 
the object of the invention 
being to enable masts, col- 
umns and girders the better 
to withstand lateral strains 
than if made of iron only, 

and to keep their position when broken. ‘l'o thisend a wood core or 

packing is inserted in each column or girder. This core does not 

merely fill the interior of the column, but projects downward into a 

recess in the pier, and upward, if desirable, into the superstructure, 

so as not merely to hold the column together, if cracked by a strong 
transverse strain, but to prevent it breaking from the pier or the 
superstructure from a failure of the bolts under a strong horizontal 
strain. This core can be made smaller than the interior of the col- 
umn, and placed loosely in it, and the surplus space filled with bitu- 
men, or, if the interior of the column be bored, the wood can be 
turned to accurately fit it, and be driven in. The samples tried at 

Mr. Kirkaldy’s consisted of nine foot lengths of cast-iron hollow 

columns of varying thickness and diameters (from six to twelve 

inches), packed with elm, the interstices being filled with pitch. 

These were tried in pairs of similar diameters, unfilled and filled. 

Only a portion of the intended experiments were carried ont, the 

remaining samples, consisting of wrought-iron masts and girders, 

being reserved for a later trial. : 
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THE NEW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., January 19, 1882. 
To THE Epitors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, — As noticed in your issue of the 14th, the members of 
the Minnesota Architectural Association met at the office of Mr. E. 
P.-Bassford, of St. Paul, on the afternoon and evening of the 17th 
inst., to complete organization. 

The time was mainly devoted to consideration of the report of the 
Committee on Constitution and By-Laws. 

Four Fellows, two from St. Paul, and two from Minneapolis, were 
elected to complete the Board of Management. The officers elected 
at the first meeting, held at Minneapolis on the 3d inst., being ez- 
officio members of the Board. 

The membership is divided into Fellows, Juniors, Associates and 
Honorary Members. ‘There are now eighteen Fellows. 

The objects of the Association, as defined by the Constitution, are 
“To unite in Fellowship the Architects of the State, and to combine 
their efforts so as to promote the artistic, scientific and practical 
efficiency of the profession and to cultivate and encourage the study 
of kindred arts,” and the Fellows present seemed to heartily endorse 
the spirit of the manifesto. 

The officers fur the present year are: 

President, James K. Wilson, Minneapolis. Vice-President, E. P. 
Baseford, St. Paul. Recording Secretary, D. W. Millard, St. Paul. 
Secretary, F. G. Corser, Minneapolis. Treasurer, W. C. Whitney, 
Minneapolis. 

Meetings are to be held monthly, alternating in St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. Respectfully, FrREDERIC G. CoRSER. 

251 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, 








NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


Larkin G. Meap.—Larkin G. Mead, the Vermont sculptor, has been 
elected to a professorship in the Florentine Academy of Fine Arts. 





Tur Victor EMMANUEL Monument. — Models for the Victor Em- 
manuel Monument, more than three hundred in number, are now to be 
seen in a large new edifice of Rome near the Via Porta Pia. Some are 
of wood, others of plaster; others are outlined in water-colors on paper; 
others are charcoal sketches. Descriptions of the models show that a 
large proportion are fantastic and impossible to complete. 





M. MasrERO AND THE Pyramips.— M. Maspéro, the Director of the 
Egyptian Museums, has determined to open all the pyramids that have 
not already been explored, and to search still further in those which 
are not yet thoroughly understood. On the borders of the Lybian 
desert stands the pyramid of Meydoum, known to the Arabs as the 
False Pyramid. This he has already entered, after much difficulty, and 
in full knowledge of the defiance it had offered to other and earlier ex- 
plorers. Heretofore Meydoum has been looked upon as the most mys- 
terious of all the pyramids in Egypt. ° 





A Dastsn Lecenp.—In the old cathedral at Ribe, Denmark, there 
is fastened to one of the massive granite pillars near the main entrance 
an ugly brass candlestick upon which is inscribed a curse on the man 
who removes it. No one knows when or by whom it was put there, 
probably more than two centuries ago. When some years ago the 
church was repaired it was decided to remove the unsightly object. A 
ladder that was put up for the purpose fell upon one of the workmen 
and broke his leg. The first man who went up to unfasten the candle- 
stick fell down and broke his neck. On the saine day the architect who 
had the restoration of the church in charge fell seriously ill. ‘The can- 
dlestick was then left in its place and remains there to-day, an object 
of awe. — Ecchange. 





A Foasit Stone Watt. —The Lexington (Ky.) Press says the work- 
men engaged in quarrying rock for Mr. Shannon, one mile from town, 
on the old Frankfort pike, came upon a massive stone wall. It had 
every appearance of having been built by human hands, the mortar 
seams, and joints being very plain. Above it about ten feet of drift and 
twenty feet of rock had been removed by the workmen, and on the side 
exposed the men had advanced fully forty feet from where they first 
struck rock. ‘T'lus it was firmly embedded in a solid limestone quarry, 
which certainly has formed about it since the wall was built. The face 
of the wall was well dressed, and its massive appearance gave evidence 
of the skill of hands perished long centuries ago, and could well be en- 
vied by the best of the stone masons of to-day. 





Tus Imreexpino Ruin oF Cnios. — Chios would, if a telegram from 
Athens prove correct, seem hardly a profitable place for the investment 
of money in freehold land. Not only have earthquakes of late given 
the inhabitants more than ordinary trouble, but the ground is gradually 
sinking, hot springs are every where appearing, and the inhabitants look 
forward to finding the whole island submerged in the sea at no very 
distant date. ‘This does not seem to be by any means a pleasant pros- 
pect for the natives who, while they deplore the instability of the land 
which they have been used to regard as home, are scarcely prepared to 
share its fortunes should it sink much lower than at present. But as in 
the darkest storm there is often a streak of light, so in the troubles of 
Chios there is one section, at least, of humanity that will find room for 
consolation. It is in Chios that the finest and headiest raki is made; 
the raki which beguiles even the followers of Mohammed, and makes 
the gravest Christians of Athens at times a little unsteady in their gait. 
With Chios at the bottom of the sea this seductive fluid will enchant 
the Eastern epicure no more; and, in default of the tasteful liquor, he 
will probably drink nothing but water. The disappearance of Chios 
might accordingly be regarded as a great temperance movement in the 
Orient. — London Telegraph. 





Frre-Proor Paper, Ink, anp Paint. — It appears that the effort to 
manufacture a fire-proof paper and ink for either writing or printing 
purposes, which haa so long baffled human ingenuity, has recently met 
with success in Germany. According to an industrial newspaper of that 
country, paper possessing fire-proof qualities was made with chemically 
treated asbestos fibre and ground or finely divided wood fibre. Ninety- 
five parts of asbestos was used with five parts of the wood fibre, and by 
aid of glue-water and borax were made into a pulp, which yielded a 
fine, smooth paper which could be used for writing purposes. It had 
the unusual quality of sustaining the influence of a white heat without 
injury. Fire-proof printing and writing inks were made by combining 
platinum chloride, oil of lavender, and lamp-black and varnish. These 
ingredients produced a printing ink, and when a writing fluid was 
wanted, Chinese or India ink and gum arabic were added to the mix- 
ture. Ten parts of the dry platinum chloride, 25 parts of the oil of 
lavender, and 30 of varnish are reported by a local writer to yiclda 
good printing ink of this valuable kind when mixed with a small quan- 
tity of lamp-black and varnish. When the paper printed with this com- 
pound is ignited the platinum salt is reduced to a metallic state, and 
becomes a coating of a brcwnish-black color. A free flowing ink for 
writing on the fire-proof paper with an ordinary metallic pen may be 
obtained, says the same authority, by using 5 parts of the dry chloride 
of platinum, with 15 parts of oil of lavender, 15 parts of Chinese ink, 
and one part of gum arabic, adding thereto 64 parts of water. When 
the paper is ignited after being written upon with this ink, the platinum 
ingredient causes the writing to become transparent, and, as a conse- 
quence, it is claimed that such writing as has become black or illegible 
will become readily legible again during the process of heating the 
paper. Colors for painting may also be made fire-proof by mixing 
commercial metallic colors with the chloride of platinum and painters’ 
varnish, adding an ordinary aquarelle pigment to strengthen the ‘‘ cov- 
ering power” of the color. ‘These fire-proof paints or colors can be 
easily used in the same manner as the common water-colors, and it is 
claimed they will resist the destructive influence of great heat quite as 
successfnily as the fire-proof printing and writing inks just referred to. 
—New York Times. 





Tne PANTHEON AND THE LaconicuM.—Rudolpho Lanciani, the clever 
and courteous chief of the Tiberine excavations at Rome, reports to the 
Atheneum a discovery of great interest in connection with the Parthe- 
non. On the 17th of July work was begun on the buildings which 
crowd about the rear of the Pantheon, and the “ Laconicum,” or hall 
for vapor baths, built by Agrippa at the same time with the Pantheon, 
was laid bare. It was a rectangular hall, 70! by 150, with 16 niches 
for colossal statues, and a tribune back to back with the chief of the 
altars in the circular Pantheon. The vault was supported by eight 
huge pillars, four of fluted pavonazzetto, four of polished Oriental gran- 
ite. “The pavement is inlaid with handsome Oriental marbles, and so 
were the walls, as shown by many pieces still attached tothem. The 
entablature, of which many pieces weighing seven tons each have been 
found, is a wonder of art, the frieze especially, with tridents, dolphins, 
shells, and acanthus leaves harmoniously mixed together. We have no 
accounts of the age and the circumstances of the final collapse of this 
noble building; one thing is certain, that when the roof gave way and 
thundered down with a sudden crash some one was in the hall, and 
could not escape being buried alive. Under a piece of the cornice, 
weizhing, as I said, seven tons, we have found the crushed bones of 
a poor fellow, who most likely had selected the remains of Agrippa’s 
Laconicum for his home. Not far from his strange grave, in a remote 
corner, we have picked up an earthen pot containing silver coins of the 
thirteenth century. 





A TuHeatre Fire in St. Peterspurc.—In the year 1835 or 1836, I 
cannot recall the exact date, there was an accident in St. Petersburg 
nearly as calamitous as that of the Ring Theatre in Vienna. It occurred 
at ‘“ Lehmann’s” temporary theatre. Lehmann’s pantomime was the 
favorite resort of the vast crowds that make holiday during the carni- 
val and Easter; and his “balagan,” or booth, the largest of the flimsy 
wooden structures erected at that season on the Isaacs Plain, was always 
crowded. It must have contained at least 700 or 800 people, nearly all 
of whom perished in an incredibly short space of time. The fire burned 
80 furiously that numbers must have been actually burnt alive. There 
was but one outlet or entrance, and this, locked from the inside during 
the performance, was so blocked up by the panic-stricken audience that 
it was impossible to open it. ‘The few people who escaped owed their 
lives to two carpenters in the crowd who succeeded in tearing off some 
planks from the outside. These men were taken up by the police! It 
is almost needless to add that the Government used every effort to hush 
up the horrible truth, and to minimize the loss of life, which was re- 
ported at “about 500;” no one was allowed to approach the spot till 
every trace of the calamity had been obliterated, but 1 have a very 
keen remembrance of the awe-stricken crowds who watched from a dis- 
tance the long and horrible process of removing the dead bodies. It is 
to the credit of the Emperor Nicholas that the two carpenters were 
liberated and rewarded by his direct interposition. — Spectator. 





A Firg-ExTINGuUISHING PowpER.— Some experiments were lately 
made ina Russian town with a fire-extinguishing powder, which upon 
contact with the flames produces heavy fumes in such overwhelming 
quantities as to completely stifle the fire. Boxes were thrown intoa 
burning naphtha and petroleum store, and the doors and windows were 
securely closed. In two hours the building was opened and found to be 
filled with dense fumes from the powder, but entirely free from fire. 
The powder is expensive, but, as wisely remarked, not so expensive as 
conflagration. —Jron Age. 





THe Dome oF THE PALAIS DE JUSTICE AT BrussExs. — It was origi- 
nally intended to make the dome of the new Palais de Justice in Brus- 
sels of copper, but it has been decided to use papier-maclié instead. 
When completed it will not weigh more than sixteen tons. 
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A CORRESPONDENT encloses to us a copy of the terms of a 
competition for a court-house in Texas, to which architects were 
invited to contribute. In substance, contract drawings, speci- 
fications and detailed estimates were required, for a structure 
to cost not more than fifty thousand dollars, and to the success- 
ful competitor was promised a premium of one hundred dollars 
“in payment for the plan adopted.” Our correspondent, al- 
though he makes no comment upon the paper, evidently thinks 
that there is something strange, or even amusing, in the idea 
of inviting architects to undertake two or three months hard 
labor for a very slight chance of being rewarded with a sum 
equal to less than a fifteenth part of what any respectable 
member of the profession would earn by the same outlay of 
time and trouble in legitimate business. We can assure those 
who have had the same thoughts upon similar occasions that 
there is less reason for their surprise than they imagine, and 
we confidently predict that the projectors of the court-house in 
question will obtain in answer to their invitation a considerable 
assortment of designs, which, although perhaps open to the 
criticism of experts, will be quite adapted to the simple notions 
of those who are to use and pay for the building. ‘The ambi- 
tious architect, anxious to merit in all things, not the praise of 
the vulgar, but the applause of his equals in his own art, soon 
forgets how easy it is to satisfy the tastes of those to whom 
plans and elevations, Palladin motives, and flying buttresses, 
are alike incomprehensible and indistinguishable, and is moved 
with sentiments of uncalled-for indignation on the receipt of 
invitations not meant for him, or his fellows, but for a much 
humbler class in the professional world. 








Tue Fire Department of the city of New York has drawn 
up a set of simple rules for the construction and regulation of 
theatres which are already adopted and in force, and merit at- 
tention. The first and most important regulation is that the 
stage and auditorium must be kept free from all unnecessary 
combustible material, scenery, properties, furniture or anything 
else not needed for the play or exhibition actually in progress, 
Paint-shops, carpenters’ shops, work-shops and storage rooms 
are prohibited within the walls of the theatre proper, and the 
heating apparatus must also be separated from the stage or 
auditorium by brick walls. ‘The space between the proscenium 
arch and the roof of the building is to consist of masonry or a 
double partition of corrugated iron, with an air-space between, 
and the roof over the stage is to be constructed with glass 
sashes, arranged to slide open by their own weight on the burn- 
ing of an inflammable cord which is to hold them. Each story 
or tier in the auditorium is to have direct avenues of egress to 
the street, independent of those from the other stories, and all 
avenues of exit are to be open and in use at every performance, 
since those designed for escape only in case of fire are generally 
found unserviceable when most needed, ‘The whole document 
forms an intelligent and practical compendium of the precau- 


tions which the sad lessons of the last few years have shown to 
be most necessary and most reliable in guarding theatres and 
their occupants from the dangers of a conflagration, and it has 
the great merit of avoiding as far as possible any demands for 
the attendance of trained firemen for special inspections, or 
other burdensome requirements, which would soon be evaded or 
neglected. 


THE practical inutility of regulations for compelling the em- 
ployés of theatres, or other non-professional persons, to organ- 
ize themselves and practice the functions of firemen, was well 
shown a few days ago at an official inspection of the Olympic 
Theatre in Chicago. The building had been found in compara- 
tively good and safe condition, and the manager, to show still 
further the thoroughness of his precautions, requested his 
Visitors to stay and witness a review of the fire-brigade which 
he had formed and drilled among the theatre company. The 
signal was given, and the employcds assembled on the stage. 
where they received orders to put out an imaginary fire in one 
of the dressing-rooms. Immediately one man ran to the stand- 
pipe and attached the hose; another strapped on a Babcock 
fire-extinguisher; a third ran to the fire-alarm box, and the 
fourth pulled the cord that operated a ventilator over the stage 
to let out the smoke. Nothing could be more admirable than 
the way in which each person performed his part, but on the 
suggestion of the official inspectors, a further examination was 
made of the apparatus: the hose which was so quickly 
attached to the stand-pipe was found to lack a nozzle, the one 
belonging to it having been stolen some time previously; of 
the four Babcock extinguishers not one was charged, or in con- 
dition to work; while the ventilator over the stage turned out 
to be a little scuttle, too small to let any appreciable quantity 
of smoke escape. The “brigade” thus drilled, no doubt with 
much care and trouble, would therefore have been totally use- 
less in case of a real fire, and it is even questioned by some 
whether such bodies are not worse than useless to the establish- 
ments which maintain them. The great Havermeyer sugar 
refinery, which was burned a few days ago, is said to have had 
an organization of the kind among its operatives, so well drilled 
and efficient that for some time it fought the flames alone, only 
yielding to necessity, and calling in the city department when 
the fire had gained such headway that no human power could 
resist—a conflagration which might have been checked if protes- 
sional assistance had been summoned at the outset. 


THE ordinance prohibiting the further defilement of the air 
of Cincinnati with smoke went into effect with the new year, 
and vigorous measures have been taken to secure its enforce- 
ment. It is very gratifying to find that the manufacturers, the 
chief offenders against the new regulation, are themselves found 
willing, and even pleased, to do their part toward this great and 
salutary reform. According to the report of the official in- 
spector, ‘they all mean what is right,” and ‘seem anxious to 
know what smoke consumer to get.”’ “In every instance,” 
this gentleman reports, he has “ been met in the kindest mane. 
ner” by the proprietors of steam boilers upon whom he called 
to give notice of the enforcement of the new law, and he be- 
lieves that “everybody being interested in having the nuisance 
of soot abated, will do his best to that end, and the result will 
prove satisfactory to all concerned.” No doubt a part of this 
good feeling is due to the tact of Mr. Olhaber himself, but the 
main portion must be attributed to that admirable public spirit 
so characteristic of Cincinnati, which seems to influence all 
citizens alike, and to take precedence in their minds over selfish 
interests of considerable importance. 





A VERY simple device for securing the consumption of the 
smoke evolved by the coal used under ordinary steam-boilers is 
described in the Cincinnati Gazette. We must acknowledge 
that we have doubts as to the value of the invention in some 
other particulars, but it certainly seems to be effectual in pre- 
venting the escape of unconsumed carbon from the smoke-stack, 
and this alone will, we hope, lead to further experiments which 
any proprietor of a steam-boiler may make at the smallest pos- 
sible expense, As most of our readers know, in setting the 
ordinary horizontal steam-boiler, a space is left beneath it, 
divided into two portions, of which one forms the fire-box, 
while the other consists simply of a chamber for the combustion 
of the heated gases from the coal. The two divisions are sep- 
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arated by a “bridge wall,” which is built up nearly to the 
underside of the boiler, and concentric with it, in order to 
direct the flame and heat toward its under surface. The Cincin- 
nati improvement, which is due to Mr. A. G. Moore, Super- 
intendent of the city water-works, consists in the abolition of 
the low “ bridge,” and the substitution in its place of a brick 
wall built close up to the boiler, and pierced only with a ver- 
tical slit, extending from the bottom of the fire-box to a point 
a few inches below the boiler. ‘The draught of the chimney, 
the size of the boiler, and the number of flues, must all be con- 
sidered in determining the dimensions of the slit, but once cor- 
rectly proportioned it seems to concentrate the smoke and gases 
of the furnace, with the air admitted through the grate, in such 
& way as to secure the perfect combustion of the carbon and 
inflammable matters evolved. All the furnaces in use at the 
water-works have been altered in accordance with this new 
principle, and an important economy in coal, amounting in one 
case to about twenty per cent, has been effected, in addition to 
the saving of annoyance by smoke. 


THE people of New York seem to have responded very freely 
to the suggestions made on the occasion of the Grand street 
catastrophe, and complaints of unsafe buildings pour in upon 
the Fire Department at the rate of about two hundred per 
week. During 1881, five thousand and thirty such complaints 
were made, of which the majority were ill-founded or trivial, 
and many simply malicious. The Building Bureau investivates 
all complaints, even anonymous ones, and if the inspectors 
report that there is ground for action upon any case, the owner 
of the building is notified, and furnished with a copy of the 
report of the inspector in regard to it, with his recommendations 
as to the best way for making the structure secure. About 
one owner out of nine whose property is reported to be in unsafe 
condition complies with the recommendations, and has his build- 
ing put in proper order. If the advice of the Bureau is rejected 
by the owner, a survey by experts is called, and if the building 
6 Again pronounced dangerous, an application is made for an 
erder of Court to compel the proprietor to make it safe. This 
takes a long time, so that the process of compelling a penuri- 
ous landlord to provide for the safety of his tenants is a tedious 
one. More might be done if the Bureau or the Fire Commis- 
sioners could be clothed with a more summary power of enforc- 
ing the law, but under present circumstances this reform is not 
to be hoped for. 


A CASE illustrating the difficulties which hamper the Build- 
ing Bureau in its administration of the law is reported in the 
New York papers of last week. <A certain individual in that 
city is the owner of two tenement-houses of the better class, 
each of which is occupied by eight families. A year avo he 
was notified to comply with the law by placing fire-escapes on 
the building, but paid no attention to the notice. The Bureau 
then put in operation the slow and cumbrous machinery by 
which its mandates are intended to be enforced, and applied to 
the Supreme Court for aid. <A statute of 1831 provides that 
when a notice is served upon the owner of any building requir- 
ing the placing of fire-escapes upon it, and compliance is refused, 
or delayed beyond a certain time, the Fire Department may 
apply to the Supreme Court for an order requiring the building 
or buildings in question to be vacated, and prohibiting its use 
or accupation until the notice of the Bureau shall have been 
complied with. Under this provision the Court, in answer to 
the application of the Inspector, issued an order requiring the 
two tenement-houses to be vacated at once, and if this is not 
voluntarily obeyed by the occupants, the building will be cleared 
by the police. It seems rather hard to put the innocent tenants 
to such distress and annoyance to punish the faults of their 
landlord. but they will probably have a valid claim against him 
for all damages occurring from their enforced dislodgement 
which can be estimated in money. 


A sER10US fire took place last week at Riverdale, a beautiful 
suburb of New York, by which a house so solidly built, and of 
such incombustible materials as to be considered practically 
fire-proof, was totally destroved. The conflagration is attri- 
buted to some “defect in the heating apparatus,” which is 
thought by the public in general to be equivalent to saying 
that its cause is inscrutable; but it seems quite as likely to 
have been occasoned by sparks from au open wood-fire in one 


of the rooms. About midnight a slight odor of smoke was ob- 
served. This increased, and it appeared prudent to remove 
the occupants to a place of safety. ‘The owner, Mr. Bond, was 
even then confident that the flames could do no great damage, 
but attached a hose to the service-pipe, and summoned aid ; but 
in spite of all efforts, the fire spread, and by five o’clock nothing 
was left of the house or its contents but a heap of ruins. A 
part of the furniture ouly was saved. We are not clearly in- 
formed as to the construction of the building, but it is reported 
that luths or other inflammable materials were used in it, and 
it was considered a model of a fire-proof dwelling. 


AN accident of a kind which has hitherto been regarded as 
impossible occurred last week in Philadelphia, resulting in the 
fall of an elevator and the death of one man, with the serious 
Injury of two others. ‘Two years ago the proprietors of a large 
building on Race Street discarded their old wire-rope elevator, 
and introduced one of the Thayer hydraulic machines manu- 
factured at Worcester, Mass. ‘These elevators are built with 
particular regard to safety, on what may be called the French 
system, the water being admitted at the bottom of a series of 
six tubes, moving within each other like the tubes of a tele- 
scope, and raising or lowering the car, which is sustained on 
the top of the upper tube, as the whole series is filled or emp- 
tied from the supply. So far as we know, no accident has ever 
betore been recorded, either in this country or in Europe, with 
such an apparatus, and it is often regarded as the only kind of 
hydraulic lift which is perfectly safe. ‘The tubes in the Phila- 
delphia building had been tested to a pressure of seventeen 
hundred pounds per square inch, a strain many times exceeding 
that which they would have to sustain in hoisting any probable 
load, and at the time of the accident some four thousand pounds 
only of iron castings were on the platform. The elevator was 
resting at the upper floor, and the three meu injured had just 
placed the cases in position, when the starter, who was stand- 
ing on the first floor, waiting for the signal to lower the cage, 
felt a stream of water strike him in the face, nearly knocking 
him over. When he opened his eyes, the elevator platform lay 
before him in fragments, with the men bleeding among the 
ruins, ‘The cause of the fall was undoubtedly the breaking of 
one of the tubes, possibly partially fractured by some violence, 
but an inquest will determine more definitely the circumstances. 


It is proposed, probably by the proprietors of asbestos mines, 
to substitute curtains made of this material for the sheet-iron 
or wire-gauze screens how commonly adopted for use in the- 
atres in case of fire. With their usual intelligent zeal, the New 
York Fire Commissioners have instituted a series of experi- 
ments to test the strength of the asbestos fabric, as well as its 
fire-resisting qualities. In regard to the latter, the Commis- 
sioners report their conviction that the material possesses the 
desired property, but it 1s still doubtful whether it can be woven 
into a cloth or canvas strong enough to sustain its own weight, 
especially when strongly heated. This is a very serious ques- 
tion, and we trust that no theatre-managers will risk the lives 
of their patrons on any uncertainty. The sudden parting of 
such a curtain, with a fire raging behind it, would be a horrible 
catastrophe, and treacherous as iron is, it would he best not to 
desert it for an untried and more than doubtful substitute. At 
the same time, there are perhaps methods by which the short 
and brittle fibres of “asbestos may be combined with a stronger 
material in such a way as to prutect it, while it is itself sus- 
tained. ‘The modes in use for weaving the short fibres of silk 
waste might possibly afford a hint to the asbestos manufac- 
turers. Many of the silk-waste fabrics consist of a strong 
tissue of cotton, into which the silk is woven after the manner 
of chenille, the ends of the fibres projecting on each side from 
the surface of the cloth. Such a material might easily be imi- 
tated, we should think, by a body of light woven wire, filled 
and concealed on both sides by a thick nap of asbestos, which 
would form an admirable protection to the metal. The real 
object to be aimed at is, we think, the production of a material 
tough and flexible enough to be used, not for a screen to be 
coiled away, accumulating rust and rot, for years together, but 
for the curtains and drop-scenes in daily use. Such a fabric as 
we imagine might be painted without much difficulty, and one 
would suppose that it could be made strong and flexible enough 
to bear the necessary coiling and uuncoiling without injury for 
an indefinite period. 
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A CASE of some interest in relation to the effect of the prox- 
-imity of elevated railroads upon property in real estate has 
just been decided on appeal in the highest court of the State of 
New York. Mr. Thomas Thacher of New York owned a 
building at the corner of Fifteenth street and Sixth avenue, 
on the line of the Metropolitan Elevated Railroad. The proper- 
ty had been acquired from the Trustees of the Columbia Col- 
lege, under a covenant that the building upon it should be used 
only as a dwelling-house. Mr. Thacher, findiny it difficult to 
let his buildivg for residence, desired to convert it into a store, 
but the Trustees of the College refused to countenance this 
violation of the restrictions in the conveyance, and brought 
suit to restrain him from doing so. The lower court sustained 
the claim of the Trustees, but its decision has now been reversed 
by the Court of Appeals, on the ground that although the 
Covenant was without restriction or limitation, and in law would 
be sustained, nevertheless, the construction of the railroad, one 
event not contemplated by any of the parties to the original 
conveyance, had frustrated the original scheme and made the 
property unsuitable for the use to which it was appropriated by 
the Covenant. In the words of the Court, “The original de- 
sign of the parties to the Covenant has been broken up by acts 
for which neither the defendant nor his grantors are responsi- 
ble, the object of the Covenant has been, so far as the defend- 
ant is concerned, defeated, and to enforce it would work oppres- 
sion, and not equity.” 


Mr. James STEVENSON, the leader of an exploring expedi- 
tion sent by the Smithsonian Institution to New Mexico and 
Arizona, sends an account of a vast city of caves which was 
found extending for sixty miles along the irregular escarpment 
of one of the table lands, or mesas, peculiar to that region. The 
caves were excavated in tiers, in some places four and even 
five rows being placed one above another, so that the popula- 
tion of the pluce must have much exceeded that of any similar 
one known, unless perhaps some of the hermit settlements in 
the Thebaid. In all respects the dwellings seem to have been 
of the simplest description. Fireplaces were found in them, 
but no escape was provided for the smoke except by the single 
aperture in the front which served for door and window. Many 
showed the remains of floors, dividing them into two stories, 
and recesses, apparently intended for cupboards, were found in 
some. The rock of which the cliff consists is volcanic tufa, 
which is soft and easily cut; and the work of excavation, as 
shown by the traces left on the roofs of the caves, seems to 
have been carried on by channelling the stone deeply with flint 
tools, and then breaking off the stone between the grooves. On 
the top of the mesa, above the caves, were found the remains 
of several large circular structures, built of squared stones, 
evidently cut from the cliff, and about twenty inches in length 
by six in breadth, with a thickness of four inches. One of 
these buildings measured two hundred feet in diameter, and 
another one hundred. Portions of the walls only remain, but 
they were evidently places of public assembly, and perhaps of 
worship. Very few portable objects were discovered during 
the short visit of the expedition, but animal forms were found 
carved in the stone, together with hieroglyphics resembling 
the picture-writing of the present Pueblo Indians. What is 
the age of this remarkable city, it is impossible at present to 
say, but the absence of any known traditions regarding it 
among the Indians of the present day is evidence of its great 
antiquity. . 

THE subject of aérostation has been taken up recently with 
renewed earnestness by various persons in England and France, 
and the coming decade will probably witness some signal ad- 
vauces in the art of constructing and managing balloons. Seri- 
ous attempts at applying power for the purpose of propelling 
and steering them are already in progress, and some steam- 
engines have been built in London expressly for air navigation, 
which combine strength with economy of material to av ex- 
traordinary degree. One of them, just completed, develops a 
force of thirty horse-power, and weighs, including everything, 
one hundred and sixty-seven pounds. The boiler intended to 
accompany it weighs one hundred and forty-two pounds. Ap- 
parently the weight of the coal and water necessary to supply 
this engine for any but the shortest voyages would far exceed 
that of the apparatus itself, and one cannot avoid some sur- 
prise that so costly a machine should not have been made in 
the form of a gas-engine, which would be complete without any 


boiler, while its necessary store of fuel, instead of imposing a 
severe burden upun the balloon, would, even if carried ina 
compressed state, add considerably to its buoyancy. Moreover, 
about seven-eighths of the fuel expansive agent used in the gas- 
engine is atmospheric air, which would be drawn from the me- 
dium in which the balloon floated, thus effecting a very largo 
further saving in the load to be transported. 





A peEvice has been invented by a fire-engineer in New 
York, to obviate the inconvenience attending the use of iron 
shutters on the outside of a building. Repeated occurrences 
have shown that in case of fire breaking out among the goods 
in a warehouse or similar structure, the strong iron shutters, 
which are tightly locked at night over every opening except 
those in the street fronts, resist effectually the efforts of the 
firemen to throw water into the building, and it is necessary 
either to break holes in the walls, a work of some time, or to 
jeave the building and its contents to their fate. The sugges- 
tions of engineers that such shutters should be made to open 
from the outside does not meet with much favor from owners, 
who are quite as much afraid of thieves as of fire, and the 
dilemma seems as yet insoluble. .The invention referred to 
provides a system of rods or levers so arranged that all the 
shutters in any building can be simultaneously opened by pull- 
ing a handle enclosed in a box on the street frout, which is kept 
locked, and the key deposited at the nearest engine or station 
house. With all due respect to the high morality of firemen 
as a class, we venture to predict that this plan, which would put 
millions of dollars’ worth of property at the mercy of any ex- 
pert thieves who might succeed in entering the ranks of the 
service, will meet with no better reception from real estate 
owners than the other, and this field is still open to ingenious 
inventors. 





Mr. JAMES JACKSON JARVES has evidently not followed 
with the interest which true patriotism would dictate the prog- 
ress of art in his native country. Writing from Florence to 
the New York Zimes not long ago, he gives an interesting de- 
scription of the bas-reliefs which Mr. Larkin G. Mead is now 
modelling for the adornment of the Washington Monument, 
winding up with the remark that these works afford “an oppor- 
tunity for vigorous form and action not often obtained in mod- 
ern sculpture.” It is true, indeed, that vigor is not always the 
most prominent characteristic of American sculpture, but no 
one can deny that our native school endows its works plenti- 
fully with action. In the standard pattern of Soldiers’ monu- 
ments, for instance, as found in most of our large towns, the 
figures seem positively alive. The little sailors, with one leg 
longer than the other, who adorn the base of these construc- 
tions, and the little soldiers with their bronze muskets, appear 
on the point of stepping from their pedestals and walking 
away. Possibly the desire which most persons feel to have 
them do so may give the figures iu their eyes a factitious ap- 
pearance of animation, but it cannot be denied that so far as 
muscular contortion can express action, the stock goods of our 
‘‘ fine-art foundries” leave nothing to be desired. 


One of the insurance journals reports the revival of an old 
invention for extinguishing fires by means of an inflammable 
substance, so composed as to emit, while burning, a smoke so 
dense as to be capable of stifling the combustion of other ob- 
jects near by. A fire which had broken out inside a storehouse 
for naphtha and petroleum was extinguished by this means in 
a few hours. The fire-brigade, armed with the new weapon, 
on their arrival at the burning building, immediately closed all 
doors and windows, first throwing in a few boxes of the com- 
position. After the lapse of two hours, the windows were re- 
opened, and on the dissipation of the heavy fumes which issued 
from them, the fire was found to be completely extinguished. 
Such appliances as this must obviously be of very limited 
application, since the worst danger to human life in conflagra- 
tions, that of suffocation by smake, would be increased tenfold 
by the presence of such a substance in the fire. The same, or 
a very similar composition, under the name of “ Phillips’s Fire 
Annihilator,” was introduced into this country twenty or thirty 
years ago, but we think that it was never brought into any gen- 
eral use. We recollect seeing a piece of it, which was preserved 
as acuriosity. It was a black, dull lump, much resembling a 
piece of the largest-sized cannon-powder, and was probably 
composed of very similar ingredients. 
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BUILDING SUPERINTENDENCE. — XIV. 


HE concreting of the cellar floor 
is generally done before the fur- 
nace is set, to avoid spattering 
the iron or brickwork with 
mortar, but all air conduits, ash- 
pits, and other work below the 
floor level should be completed, 
to avoid breaking into the con- 
crete coating subsequently. The 
thickness of the stratum should 
be determined by circumstances. 
On very soft soil four to six 
inches may be necessary to pre- 
vent settlement and cracks, but 
under ordinary conditions it may 
with safety be made three inches 

thick. If less than this the falling of heavy weights upon it, or 

long-continued movement on it, may break it, and when once frac- 
tured it crumbles and deteriorates rapidly. Only the 
very best fresh cement should be used, otherwise the 
concrete will be weak, and attrition will reduce it easily into dust. 
The proper proportion of ingredients is one shovelful of cement to two 
of sand, first well mixed together, and then quickly stirred up with three 
shovelfuls of screened pebbles or broken stone, and immediately spread 
upon the floor. The country masons, to whom a cellar without water 
in it in spring would seem almost abnormal, generally give the con- 
crete an inclination to some point from which it can be drained away 
to the outside, but we do not intend, and if our directions have been 
thoroughly enforced we need not fear, that any water will penetrate 
our walls, and no provision is therefore necessary for carrying it off. 

After the furnace is set and the concreting finished, 

and while the plumber is completing his work, the 

joinery of the house will be going on. The first step is usually the 
setting of the door-frames, and the superintendent will need to 
refresh his memory in regard to the specified sizes and heights of 
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the doors, and measure each frame as it is set, or risk finding, too 
late, that transpositions of the most annoying kind have been made 

inthem. The frames are also very apt to be set out 
square (Fig. 148), so that the door must be subse- 
uently bevelled o 


Door-Frame. of 


to fit them, giving a slovenly appearance to the 
| whole work. ‘This should be 
rovided against by rigid test- 
ing with the try-square and 
plumb-rule. Pocket-rules are 
! sold at the hardware stores, 
containing a level, and a fold- 
ing steel blade, which can be 
adjusted so as to form nearl 
| a right angle, and although 
their usefulness would be much 
increased if they were more | 
accurately made, the young architect will find them | 
of service. In default of some such tool, the diag- 
onals of the frame may be measured with a string, rae 499s 
or a piece of wood: if they agree the frame is rectangular, though 
not necessarily plumb. 

The height, width, and rectangularity of the frames once verified, 
the position of the rebates should be noted to make sure that the doors 

Swinging of Will be hung on the side intended. It is usual to 

Doors. mark the swinging of the doors on the plans, but 
workmen rarely trouble 
themselves to look at the 
drawings for informa- 
tion in regard to such 
matters, and after it is 
too late to change them 
the: doors are very apt, 
especially in inferior 
rooms, to be found open- af 
ing across stairs or pas- ot 
Sage-ways, against gas 
brackets, or in some 
other inconvenient man- 
ner. While considering 
this point the superin- 
Sadent may maa ais Pigs 350: 
that the doors will be hung on the proper edge, as well as the right 
side of the partition, by marking the position of the hinges on the 
frames in accordance with the plans, or perhaps modifying these if 
circumstances render it advisable. 

Next comes the application of the “standing finish,”— architraves, 
wainscotings, and bases. Modern moulded work is almost invariably 
cut with revolving knives, under which it is drawn by fluted cylinders, 
Standing Fin- Whose edges, in order to obtain a firm grip of the 

ish. piece, press so strongly against it as to cause slight 
transverse indentations on the prominent portions, varying from 
a quarter to a third of an inch apart, which injure its appearance very 
seriously unless the marks are subsequently smoothed off with sand- 
paper. For hard wood even this will not be enough, and the flat 
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surfaces should be dressed with an ordinary plane to Sli the 
reappearance of the ridges after polishing. Sheathing boards and 
mill-wrought stock: of all kinds for good interior work should be 
smoothed with the plane in the same way. This adds considerably 
to the expense, and cheap contractors will shirk it if they can, but it 
should be insisted upon. 

Another way in which the inferior class of builders often try to 
gain some advantage for themselves is by “splicing” architrave 
mouldings (Fig. 149), out of short pieces. As the gpticing of 
mouldings come from the mill in lengths of ten to four- Mouldings. 
teen feet, there is considerable waste in cutting unless some mode is 
provided for utilizing the short pieces, but the appearance of a 
spliced architrave is so bad as to make it inadmissible in good work. 
Horizontal finish, such as bases, wainscots, wooden cornices, and 
chair-rails, must, however, be spliced, and care will be necessary to 
see that the adjoining pieces are properly matched, and that the 
joints do not come in conspicuous situations. 

The stairs will need constant attention to secure a satisfactory 
result. Before any work is done upon them, the superintendent 
should examine the plans to make sure that none of the flights 
are too narrow or too steep, and that there is ample 
head-room where any passage is intended beneath 
them. The draughtsmen who prepare working plans from the 

iI to comprehend fully the structure 


Stairs. 


architect’s sketches sometimes fai 
which their drawings indicate, or forget to make the necessary allow- 
ance for thickness of floors, stair-timbers, and landings. Where a 
passage-way or flight of stairs is planned under another flight, the 
clear vertical height beneath the latter may be ascer- 
tained by counting the number of risers to the point 
where the head-room is to be calculated, multiplying this quantity 
by the height of each riser as found by dividing the total distance 
from floor to floor by the whole number of risers, and subtractin 
from the dimension so found at least eighteen inches, which wil 
represent the vertical measurement from the top’ of the tread, just 
over the riser, to the under side of the plastering, in ordinary stairs. 
If the flight is steep, twenty inches, or even more, must be taken, 
while with long, straight flights it is often necessary to reinforce the 
strings with whole timbers, or “carriage timbers,” (Fig. 150), set 
parallel with them, but at a sufficient distance below to clear the 
inner angle of the steps, which will increase the total vertical depth 
between top of tread and under side of plaster to thirty inches or 
more. It should be remembered also that a person in descending a 
flight of stairs usually leans forward, and that the headway under a 
trimmer beam which appears ample where the vertical height alone 
is taken may prove insuflicient in execution. 

Inferior stairways often show defects of planning, independent of 
miscalculations in regard to head-room. It is not uncommon to see 
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such stairs indicated as are shown in Figure 151, where a person 
descending in the dark might, with a single step, from S or X, fall 
three or four feet. ‘The stair-builder would probably take upon him- 
self the responsibility of changing the flight from the “ dog-legzed ” 
form shown in Figure 151 to an “open newel,” (Fig. 152), adding a 
square “ step in the well” W, and putting two instead of three “ wind: 
ers” in each turn, thus making ars 

the stairs comparatively safe and 
convenient, though narrower 
than the first plan intended; but 
it is unsafe to depend'upon his | 
thoughtfulness to correct errors. 
Another fault often seen in back 
stairs is the filling up of the well 
on one floor by a closet, while the 
stairway below is left open. (Fig. 
153.) The point of the floor, P, 
is in this case apt to project over the stairs in dangerous proximity to 
the heads of those passing up or down, and should be protected 
by sheathing, at least on one side, down to the rail. 

The steps should not be too steep. For inferior stairs the risers 
may be 8 inches and the treads 9 inches, to which the nosing will 
add 14 inches more, making the whole width of the 
step 104 inches; but this should be regarded as 
the limit. As the height of the risers is diminished, for superior 
staircases, the width of tread must be increased; the best rule being 
that the product obtained by multiplying the measure in inches of rise 
and tread togetlier should not be less than 70, or more than 75. 
Seven and a half by ten inches is suitable for ordinary cases; seven 
by ten and a half is unusually easy, and six by twelve gives an air 
of old-fashioned luxury to a staircase. Some ancient mansions pos- 
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sess flichts which rise only five or five und a half inches at each step, 
but these are hardly comfortable to our unaccustomed feet. 

The greatest care should be taken to see that the staircase as exe- 
cuted will correspond with the plans, or, if mistakes in framing or 
miscalculations in regard to headway should have rendered this 
impossible, that the difficulty is remedied in the best way. Itisa 
very common experience with young architects to be obliged to modify 
their designs on this account, and their ingenuity, as well as the 
patience of the stair-builder, will often be severely taxed to extricate 
themselves with credit from an unexpected difficulty. The stair- 
builder himself is liable to errors, and his work should be examined 
with particular care at the outset, in order, if necessary, to set him 
right before the progress of the building has made it difficult and 
expensive to remedy faults which would ‘have been trifling if dis- 
covered earlier. 

Even in putting up the rough “stringers” it is not uncommon to 
see mistakes made, which if passed over will spoil the effect of the 
finished structure. 





Fig. 154. 


Although many architects mark the calculated height of the risers 
on their staircase plans, it seldom happens that the actual and theo- 
retical distance from floor to floor agree exactly, and a pole should, 
in practice, always be cut to the exact length on the spot, and this 
divided into equal parts, corresponding to the number of risers re- 
quired. From this measure the notches in the strings can be set out 
with accuracy. (Fig. 154.) Without such precaution, the strings may, 
on arrival at the building, be found a fraction of an inch too low, so 
that the top-most step mast be blocked up toa greater height than the 
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Fig. 155. Fig. 156. 

rest in order to gain the floor. (Fig. 155.) Morefrequently, the string 
will be found to have been cut too long, and one of the steps must be 
made shallower than the rest, or the strings must be allowed to lean 
backward. (Fig. 156.) Such misfits should be sharply looked out 
for, and condemned immediately if detected. The cutting of a new 
set of strings is a small matter, while stairs of varying height, or 
out of level, are dangerous as well as unsightly. 

Stair-builders and carpenters often content themselves with very 
frail supports to their work, especially on landings, and this point 
should receive careful attention. After all is ready for the steps, the 
risers are sometimes first put on, the back edges 
of the treads inserted into grooves cut for them. 
in the risers, and the nosings 
finally put in place (Fig. 7 
and glaed, securing the whole 
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Fig. 157. Fig. 158. Fig. 159. 


together. Generally, however, the risers and treads are put together, 
blocked and glucd at the shop, and the steps brought complete to 
the building, ready for setting in place. In this case the nosinys are 
not ploughed into the under side of the treads, but are simply nailed 
into the angle formed by the riser and the nosing. (Fig. 158.) 


Whether the necessary connection between the steps themselves 
shall be made by grooving the inner edge of the tread into the face 
of the riser of the next step above, as shown in Figure 157, or by in- 
verting the process, and ploughing the lower edge of the riser into 
the top of the tread below (Fig. 159), is a matter about which the 
practice of stair-builders varies. ‘Those who choose 
the latter mode justify their preference on the ground 
, that by the shrinkage of the tim- 
bers and settlement of the strings, 
the support may be taken away from 
the inner edge of the tread, throw- 
ing, if this is grooved into the riser, 
whatever weight may come upon it 
on the tongue, which is liable to 
split off (Fiz. 160), while by the 
other method the tread is free to 
follow its supporting timber, the only result of the movement being 
the partial drawing out of the tongue in the riser. (Fig. 161.) 

In practice, however, the first system is preferable for stairs over 
which the traffic is as light as is usual in dwelling-houses. When the 
risers are tongued down into the treads, the tongue necessarily escapes 
the painting or other finish, so that when it begins to draw out, a 
streak of a different color is exposed at the bottom of each, forming 
a very conspicuous defect. 

The molded “ nosing ” of the steps should be formed as indicated 
on the sectional sketches, the front of the tread being rounded, and 

loughed beneath for the insertion of the upper edge of the riser. 
n “open string” stairs (Fig. 162), where the level top of the tread 


Fig. 163. 
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Fig. 162. 


appears at the end, the nosing is continued across it by means of a 
piece of wood moulded to the full shape, one end mitering into the 
angle left for the purpose at the front corner of the tread, while the 
other “returns on itself ” at a point vertically under the edge of the 
next riser. Before these pieces are finally put on, the dovetails at 
the edge of the tread, intended to hold the balusters, 

should be cut out. The balusters may then be fitted Povetatlins 
in, and the nosing being nailed firmly in place holds 

all secure. The best stair-builders tack the pieces temporarily to- 
gether, so as to insure a perfect fit, before the final nailing. Builders 
of the poorest class sometimes dispense with the dovetailing of the 
balusters, and simply fasten them in place by a nail driven diagonally 
through the foot into the tread after the nosing is finished : this gives 
a weak as well as uneven balustrade, and should never be permitted. 
The upper ends of the balusters are almost always secured with nails 
to the Peend-rail, even in the best work. 

With regard to the finish around the inner ends of the stairs, the 
practice of different localities varies somewhat. Whether it consists 
of a wainscot or a simple base, it is in many places customary to trace 
upon the lower portion the exact profile of the stairs (Fig. 163), in- 
cluding the nosings, and sink it to a depth of half an inch by means 
of chisels and gouges. This “wall string,” base or wainscot is fixed 
to the walls before the stairs are put up, and the ends of the steps, 
as fast as put on, are “ housed ” into the grooves ready to receive 
them. If nicely done, this is a strong and handsome mode of fitting, 
but the workmanship must obviously be very careful and accurate. 

In New England a different mode is adopted: rather easier in execu- 
tion: for this, the treads and risers of -the steps are grooved, before 
pune together, about § of an inch from the inner end, and the 

se or lower member of the wainscot is roughly “scribed ” to the 
profile of the upper surface of the steps, and the lower edge then cut 
xi so as to form atongue. After the steps are all secured in place, 
the base is applied and driven home with a mallet. 

The proper termination of the rail at the top of a staircase, where, 
being no longer continued upward, it must be carried across to stop 
against the wall, is a matter not always considered when the draw- 
ings and specifications are made. ‘The best finish is obtained by 
placing a half-post against the wall; but if this is not 
mentioned in the contract documents, a makeshift, pale Poste 
consisting of a round cast-iron plate, with a socket to receive the 
rail, and screwed to the wall, is likely to be substituted for it. 

As soon as the treads and landings are in place, the broken boards 
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of the under floor, and the places cut for the plumbers and gas-fitters 
should be repaired, and the laying of the upper floors 


Upper Floors. may begin. This is usually commenced in the top- 


most story, in order that each floor, as completed and planed off, 
For floors intended to be 


may be swept out and the rooms locked. 
carpeted spruce forms the 
Sue ordinary material north of 
New York. It is cheap, and has the ad- 
vantage of being very free from knots and 
defects, so that a room laid with it looks ¢ 
clean and handsome. ‘The adhesion of 4 
the annual rings is, however, very slight 3 
in spruce timber, and boards taken off the * 
outside of the log (Fig. 164), which may 
be recognized by their grain or “ figure,” 
like Figure 165, are liable. after being 
dried by a winter’s furnace heat, to splin- 
ter up in a most annoying manner; or if 
the rings do not separate, the boards are likely to curl up (Fig. 166), 
forming ridges which rapidly cut the carpets laid over them. Both 
these defects will be avoided by choosing spruce boards in which the 
figure consists rather of fine parallel lines, indicating that the annual 








Fig. 166. 


rings are divided in a direction nearly pee to the radius of the 

trunk (B Fig. 164.) Very white, clear boards with 
no apparent figure are often cut from sapling trees, 
but are soft, and liable to excessive shrinkage. Inthe Middle States 
pine is the favorite flooring material. It is softer than spruce, and 
little liable to curl or splinter. Clear pine, however, 
is very costly, and the second quakity, which is gen- 
erally used, contains small knots and streaks of “ blue sap,” so that 
a floor finished with it is not quite so agreeable to the 
eye as one of good spruce. 

‘The mode of laying the boards varies with the locality. The New 
England carpenters, having a difficult material to deal with, have 
learned to treat it with great skill. Their upper floors of spruce, in 

the better rooms, are usually specified to be laid with 
patrols boards not over four inches wide. Attics may have 

six-inch boards, but wider ones than these are only 
permissible in closets and store-rooms. The boards, whatever their 
width, are “ jointed,” or planed on the — until these are made 
absolutely straight and parallel, then stacked in the kiln or “dry- 
house” until all moisture is evaporated from them, and brought di- 
rectly from the dry-house to the building. Beginning at one side of 
the room, they are, or should be, laid in “ courses,” from end to end 
of the room, breaking joints as frequently as possible. Where all 
the boards are of exactly the same width, as should be the case in 
the best rooms, the joints may, and should be broken at every course, 
but as this involves some waste of stock, it is usually necessary to 
make “straight joints” through three or four courses, before the 
varying widths of the boards on each side of the joint will add up 
to an equal sum, so as to admit of its being crossed by the next 
course. A straight joint of more than four courses should not be 
allowed in rooms intended to be carpeted, for fear of causing a 
ridge; and it is hardly necessary to say that all heading joints 
should come upon a beam. “Flooring clamps” are used to force 
each board closely up to the side of its neighbor, and it is usual to 
tack the boards at first with a few nails only, and after all are in 
place to line them with a chalked string, or straight-edge and pen- 
cil, over the centre of the beams below, driving the nails to com- 
plete the work on the lines so marked. 

Before laying the upper boarding, it is necessary in good houses 
to spread one, two, or three layers of felt over the under-boarding, 
in order to prevent air from passing through the joints, and also, b 

the interposition of a non-resonant material, to beck 

the transmission of sound. Cane fibre makesa clean, 
dry material, which will not harbor moths, but a coarse felt of wool- 
len rags is commonly used, Certain varieties are so prepared as to 
be incombustible, and, especially if used in several thicknesses, may 
rove valuable in preventing the spread of fire from one story of a 
house to another. The felt paper made for the purpose from asbes- 
tos is the best of these, but is very expensive; the Phenix paper, 
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Felt Deafening. 





Fig. 167. 


made in New York, costs but little more than ordinary felt, and re- 
sists fire very effectually, which cannot be said of many so-called 
“ fire-proof ” sheathing papers. 

In the Middle States, particularly where ordinary floors are laid 


with a single thickness of boards, it is customary to match the 
boards (Fig. 167), as otherwise currents of air would come up freely 
through the joints from the spaces between the beams; 


and the influence of this habit, more than any real hoped ara 
necessity, has made it customary to match also the 
upper boarding of double floors, even in inferior rooms. The match- 


ing of spruce floors is, however, not to be recommended, as the thin 
edge of the grooved side of 
the boards (Fig. 168), is apt 
to curl up or split off. Pine 
is better in this respect, but 
stays in place well enough 

for an upper flooring with- 
out matching. 

Where hard woods are used for flooring, matching is, on the con- 
trary, essential, since no nails must appear on the surface of such 
floors, and the only way of securing them to the beams is to drive 
the nails diagonally through the edges of the boards. ehcia Wk iis: 
This process can, however, be applied only to one 
edge of each board, since the other is applied firmly against the side - 
of the one which preceded it; and in order to hold the inner edge 
down, it is necessary to connect it with the outer edge of the pre- 
ceding board, by means either of tongue and groove, 9 Malling. 
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or of some equivalent device. Such floors are there- 


fore laid in narrow strips, each with 
the tongue projecting forward into 
the room, and the nails are driven 
diagonally into the upper angle 

/ formed by the tongue and the edge 
a ickaliad of the board (Fig. 169), securing 
this edge firmly ; and the groove of the next strip is forced over the 
tongue so secured, so as to retain in place its inner edge, while its 
outer edge, furnished with a tongue, is in its turn nailed. 

Parquetry work, such as we are to have in one room, 1s generally 
made with much more care than ordinary flooring, and requires 
special machinery, so that it is best to order it from a regular manu- 
facturer. In some sorts the pieces of hard wood are but half an inch 
thick, and are dove-tailed and glued upon a backing of pine. The 
patterns are put together in the factory, and sent out In sections 
some two feet square, which are nailed down like single boards. 
Simpler hard-wood floors may be made and put down by the 
carpenter. The oak floor of our hall, in accordance with the wish 
of the owner, is put down in the French 
manner — short pieces laid at an angle 
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Fig. 170. 


of 45° with the beams, and at right angles with each other. 
(Figs. 170 and 171.) 

Figure 170 shows the most common method, the edges of the pieces 
being matched, but the heading joints plain. In Figure 171 the head- 
ing joints are tongued and grooved by hand as the pieces are laid, 
so as to fit into the matching upon the edges. We cboose the 
former mode, as the least expensive, and the easiest to execute. All 
the other floors are simply laid with narrow parallel strips, 2$ inches | 
wide in the best room, 4 inches in the others. 

It is of great importance that the under boarding, where a hard- 
wood upper floor is to be laid over it, should be also of narrow strips, - 
not exceeding four inches at most; if wider boards are used, each 
one of them will in shrinking gatber up, so to speak, a cluster of the 
narrow hard-wood pieces above it, and draw them tightly together, 
and although the shrinkage of each hard-wood strip, if well 
seasoned, is very slight, the movement of the wider board com- 
presses all the joints over it, so as to transfer the total shrinkage to 
the joints immediately over its own edge. ‘The adjoining wide board 
of the under flooring acts in the same way, but in the opposite 
direction, so that in a few months every board below will be ex- 
hibited by an inordinately wide separation between tbe hard-wood 
strips above, the other joints remaining perfectly close. 

The stock for upper flooring will need close examination. Even 
with spruce it is necessary to see that waney pieces are not smug- 
gled in, and to Jook out for knots and sap, while 
hard wood is liable to other defects. Oak for floor- 
ing, unless under severe wear, and, indeed, for all 
kinds of finish, should always be quartered, or “ slashed,” as some 
say—that is, sawed with two cuts at right-angles with each other, 
and through the centre of the log, all subsequent cuts being as 
nearly as possible on radial lines. 

As every one knows, oak is distinguished from all other woods by 
the “silver grain,” or medullary rays, consisting of small bundles of 
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fibres, which shoot out laterally from the centre of he trunk, pas- 
sing through the annual rings toward the bark. By quartering the 
log, these fibres are divided nearly or quite in the direction of their 

course, and show on the surface of the boards as 

Quarrered flecks or irregular silvery streaks, upon a ground of 

fine parallel lines, formed by the section of the annual 
rings. If, on the contrary, the log is sawed into parallel slices in 
the ordinary manner, the middle slice will exhibit the silver-grain, as 
will also one or two on each side of it. Further from the centre the 
medullary rays will be divided almost transversely, appearing on 
the cut surface as nearly imperceptible lines or dashes, while the 
section of the annual rings will grow broader and broader, showing 
itself, since the sap-tubes of oak are quite large, as a coarse, rough 
figure, completely different in appearance from the delicate and 
ailky silver-grain, and liable to a dingy discoloration from the en- 
trance of dust and dirt into the exposed pores. With some varie- 
ties, oak sawed in the ordinary way often appears “ brashy,” or of a 
very coarse texture, with short fibres which break away easily. 

‘he manner in which the log is sawn effects also its disposition to 
warp and curl, which in badly cut oak is very strong. The inner 
portions of the tree are compressed and hardened by age, so that 
there is a gradual diminution of density toward the circumference, 
which is occupied by the soft and spongy sgp-wood. The less 
_ compact substance naturally shrinks more in drying than that which 
is nearer the interior of the log, but with boards whore surfaces 
follow the radial lines the movements caused by dryness or damp 
are all in the plane of these surfaces, and although the board 
varies in width, it has no tendency to warp. ‘Those boards, on the 
contrary, which are cut in lines parallel with the diameter of the log, 
have one surface which looks toward the back of the tree, and the 
other toward the heart, and the fibres on one side are therefore slight- 
ly softer than on the other, and will shrink more, curling the piece 
outward with a force proportioned to its thickness. 

By keeping constantly in mind these properties of oak, which 
belong in some degree to all kinds of timber, many annoying defects 
in hard-wood finish may be avoided. Following the same principle, 
the Georgia-pine floors-for the inferior rooms should be specified of 

rift stock; that is, of boards cut like quartered oak, on 
Rift Hard-Pine..jial lines. These may be recognized by the figure, 
consisting of fine parallel lines, in place of the broad mottlings pro- 
duced by a cut tangent to the annual rings. Hard-pine boards 
of the latter kind are very liable to splinter, like spruce cut in a simi- 
lar way, and must be rejected. Hard-pine boards containing large 
streaks of dark turpentine are also unfit for floors, the turpentine 
suon crumbling away. 

There are one or two points about the hard-wood finish other 
than the floors, which may be noted. Whitewood, or poplar, is not 
usually ranked among the hard woods, although it is little inferior in 
this respect to black walnut or butternut. It hasthe advantage over 
them of being clear, dry, and very uniform in texture. ‘The annual 
rings are almost imperceptible, and the wood is little subject to any 
warping or checking. For large, solid piazza posts and other 
heavy out-door work, it is superior to any other material, and inside 
finish made of it is usually durable and satisfactory. It bas tbe peculiar 
property of swelling considerably in damp weather, even when per- 

ectly seasoned, to retreat again to its original dimensions under the 
influence of furnace-heated air; so that doors made of it should not 
be too tightly fitted. In selecting the pieces care should be taken to 
exclude those streaked with white sap. The rest of the wood dark- 
ens very much after finishing, while the sappy streaks remain white, 
and soon, by contrast, appear as disfigurements. Black sap, which 
also occurs, is not senerally. looked upon as objectionable, but it forms 
too strong a figure to be admitted in delicately-moulded work. . 

Hard-wood doors, except those of white wood, are usually veneered 
upon a core of well-seasoned pine, to prevent warping, and it is 
necessary to examine them upon delivery, to see that 
the veneers are of the proper thickness. Those which 
cover the panels may be 4 inch; over the framing 
they should be specified } inch, although the final planing which 
such doors undergo generally reduces this thickness somewhat. 


"Veneered 
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useless to say more, but 
the variety is so extend- 
ed that volumes might 
fail to tell all their pecu- 
liarities. 

The variety of marble 
is here almost endless. 
That beautiful white 
granular marble which 
so closely resembles the 
Carrara marble of Italy, 
the quarries of which were opened in the days of Julius Cwsar, and 


1 By H. A. Cutting, Ph. D., State Geologist, Vt. 


from that day have been celebrated the world over for the numerous 
valuable blocks for statuary purposes taken therefrom, is in such 
gost that it is likely to make these Vermont quarries equally 
amous. Selected specimens of common grades under chemical 
analysis, gives: — 


Carbonate of lime . ‘ : : 98.72 
Alumina ‘ ; ‘. ‘ a é 47 
Silica, mica, and other minerals 81 

100.00 


While the beautiful statuary marble of which I have spoken and 
given its microscopic appearance. by analysis shows its composition 
to be: — 


Carbobate of lime . é‘ : : 99.57 
Silica Sy. ee te la 26 
Loxs, aluthina, and other impurities 17 

100.00 


T. Sterry Hunt says of it,—‘It is a pure carbonate of lime, being 
free from magnesia and other foreign substances.” Associated with 
this variety are also found varizties identical with the Pentelic 
Marble of the ancients, of which the Parthenon, Hippodrome, and 
other edifices of Athens, so famous in history, were built. 

Mount Pentelicus furnished this marble, yet the greenish zones that 
begirt these ancient columns very closely resemble grven-banded 
blocks raised from quarries here. Even the translucent white so 
highly prized by the ancients, a few specimens of which may be 
found in the sacred altars at Venice, has its almost exact duplicate 
layer in some of the quarries upon this marble belt. 

But closely bordering these highly crystalline varieties are also 
those containing plain indications of stratification, as the quarries 
wrought by the “Columbia Marble Co.,” as well as the ‘* Mountain 
Quarry ” before mentioned. This marble is much of it so plainly 
stratified that several “Cemetery Associations” have had under 
consideration the propriety of excluding it from their grounds as 
being unsuited for monumental purposes, and perkaps some have 
done so; yet while some of it.may be faulty as some marble from 
every quarry is, the most rigid tests show that while it is not quite 
as free from foreign ingredients as some, it is not as defective on 
account of its stratified appearance as it is often supposed to be, and 
when subjected to the crusbing-machine in two-incli cubes, on bed, it 
sustained a pressure of 1,375 pounds per square inch, and on side 
1,805 pounds, thus showing a slight difference only in the bed and 
side pressure. It has a specific gravity of 2,635, and weighs 
164.7 pounds, to the square foot. Its ratio of absorption is 1 -+- 180. 

Near this quarry a new company is starting into work, the exact 
style of which I am unable to obtain, and ia addition to those 
mentioned already, and working in Rutland, are Sheldon & Slayson, 
Gilson & Woodfin, Sherman & Gleason, and Ripley & Sons, all of 
whom are doubtless able to supply marble and in large 
quantities, yet some are not fully confident, as they were not willing 
to prepare test specimens. Should such specimens be furnished in 
the future the tests will be fully given. ° 

The stratified varieties fail sooner in the fire test than the 
crystalline, doubtless because the purifying process, under the heat 
and pressure that destroyed the stratification in the ages that gave 
us the beautifully crystalline varieties, did not so perfectly compact 
them, yet the molecular adhesion is very firm, but as may be seen from 
their ratio of absorption the marble is not so compact: as a result of 
this that beautiful homogeneous and sugar-like fracture is not so per- 
fect, yet its toughness may balance that desirable feature, and its 
peculiar beauty, to many eyes render it attractive. Iam not of the 
opinion that the best varieties of this peculiar marble should be ex- 
cluded from monumental work, yet the greatest caution shoul: be 
used in selection, as is always done, even with the varieties that 
stand the highest in the ray of fashion, or in the estimation of 
the scientist. Extending northerly on this belt the quarries in Pitts- 
ford will furnish the subject of my next article. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE EXTERIOR OF A HOTEL IN A COUN- 
TRY TOWN. BY “Inn.” — PERSPECTIVE AND DETAILS.: 


HOUSE FOR J. M. WAYNE NEFF, ESQ., CINCINNATI, 0. MR. BRUCE 


PRICE, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


COTTAGE AT SHORT HILLS, N. J. MR. L. B. WHEELER, ARCHITECT, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


LEGAL NOTES AND CASES. 
Nuisance. —Slaughter-House in City or Town. 


HE Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia, in November, in the 
case of Pruner vs. Pendleton, had under consideration the ques- 

tion whether or not a slaughter-house in a town or city was a 
nuisance per se, and came to the conclusion that it is not necessarily a 
nuisance, but that there is a presumption that it is offensive, which may 
be overcome by evidence. A bill for an injunction was filed to restrain, 
as being a nuisance, the usc of a slaughter-house in the peigborhood 
of the residences of the plaintiffs in the town of Marion. An injunc- 
tion was grapted upon the ground that a slaughter-house in a town 
or city is per se a nuisance, and an appeal was taken. On the ap- 
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peal Judge Burks, in the opinion, said: Slaughter-houses in a city 
or town were once reckoned by the courts as nuisances per se, and 
they are still so classed in the opinion of the court in Green vs. Lake, 
54 Miss. 540, lecided as late as 1877, and much relied on by the 
learned counsel of the appellants; but it is said in a late work of 
merit, that the woalerful improvements wrought by science in all 
departments of life has shown that this position cannot now be up- 
held in reference to any trade, and that slaughter-houses are now 
revarded merely as primd fucie nuisances. Woods on Nuis. §§ 503, 
504, and cases there cited. When erected and used in a city or 
town, the remark of Chancellor Walworth is the most that can be 
said in their defence, that “it is perhaps possible to carry on the 
business of slauglitering cattle, to a limited extent, in such a manner 
as not to bea nuisance.” Catlin vs. Valentine, 9 Paige, 575, 576. 
From the doctrine that such a trade or business in a ejty or town or 
lace thickly populated is primd facie a nuisance, it results that the 
urden is upon those who engage in the business, when complaint is 
made, to show that it is not a nuisance; that it does not produce 
that which is offensive to the senses, and which renders the enjoy- 
ment of life and property in the neighborhood uncomfortable. ‘The 
slauzhter-house of the appellants is within the corporate limits of 
the town of Marion, near the residences of many citizens, and within 
full view of, and only one hundred and thirteen feet from, the dwell- 
ing-house of Mrs. Pendleton, in whose behalf principally the bill 
was: filed. The complaint of Mrs. Pendleton, in substance, is, that 
the groans and cries of the animals when being slaughtered, and 
more especially the offensive odors which issue from the slauchter- 
house and its surrouadings, render it impossible to live in her house 
with any sort of comfort; that the slaughter-house is an intolerable 
nuisance, and inflicts upon her an irreparable injury. All this the 
appellants deny, and introduce many witnesses to substantiate their 
defence. The evidence is not sufficient to overcome the case and 
testimony of the complainants; and we therefore cannot reverse the 
decree below. H. E. 


Attorney and Client.—Purchase of Property by Attorney pending 
Litigation. 

It is contrary to the policy of the law, and certainly contrary to 
the principles of equity, to permit an attorney at law to occupy at 
the same time in the same transaction the antagonistic and wholly 
incompatible position of adviser of his client concerning a pending 
litigation, threatening the client’s title to the property, and that of 
purchaser of such property from the client. If an attorney can deal 
with his client concerning such property at all, he must, before doing 
so, for the time, at least, divest himself of the character of attorney, 
so that his former client may deal with him asa stranger. ‘This is 
not the case when the atturney negotiates with the client as the pur- 
chaser of such property, and at the same time advises him as coun- 
sel concerning the title to it, or concerning its value, as affected by 
pending litigation. ‘Io sustain a sale from a client to his attorney, 
the burden is upon the latter, and he must show that he has done as 
much to protect the client’s interests as he would have done of his 
client’s dealing with a stranger. Rogers vs. Lee Mining Co., United 
States Circuit Court, Dist. of Colorado, December, 1881. H. E. 

Debt. — Statute of Limitations. — New Promise. 

A debtor was asked to pay a debt after it was barred by the stat- 
ute of limitations, and he replied, “TI will pay it as soon as possible.” 
In an action for the debt he pleaded the statute in bar of the de- 
mand, and the court gave him judyment; but on appeal he was held 
liable on the new promise. The court said that the language may 
be construed as an acknowledgment of the indebtedness, and as 
such clearly admits the continued existence of the debt, and shows a 
positive intention to pay it; and the words “as soon as possible,” do 
not really restrict or limit the meaning and force of the acknowleds- 
ment. Norton vs. Shepard, Supreme Court of Errors of Connecti- 
cut, November, 1881. Hl. E. 


Partnership.— Member appropriating Assets.—Creditors. 


The denial of the right of one partner to appropriate partnership 
assets to his own use is for the protection of his partners, not of the 
firm creditors, and, therefore, when the other partners consent to 
such a use of the property, the latter has a full title to it. Mayfield 
vs. Barbour, Kentucky Court of Appeals, November, 1881. H. E. 

Contract.— Verbal Acceptance of Order. 
A verbal acceptance of a request or order to pay money when 


there is no money in the hands of the acceptor will not bind him. 
Walter vs. Mandeville, Supreme Court of Iowa, October, 1881. H. E. 


Tue “Pratt Free Lisrary.’— Mr. Enoch Pratt, of Baltimore, has 
informed the Mayor and City Council that he has entered into a con- 
tract for the erection of a library building, capable of holding 200,000 
volumes, his intention being to have four branches connected with the 
sanie, in different parts of the city. The excavation for the foundation 
has been commenced, and the building will be completed in the summer 
of 1883. The cost will be about $225,000. On its completion, the prop- 
erty is to be deeded to the city, and the title to all the books and prop- 
erty is to be vested in the same. In addition to the above, Mr. Pratt 
proposes to pay to the city the sum of 3833,333,33 1-3, provided the city 
will pay $350,000 annually, forever, to the trustees, for the maintenance 
of the library and branches. The library building is to be erected on 
Mulberry Street. It will have a frontage of 81! 10”, with a depth of 
140/, and will be thoroughly fire-proof in construction. ‘The design is 
bold Romanesque in character, and the facade will be constructed en- 
tirely of white marble. 
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a diffidence in giving these, since being simply a layman, with a 
sincere interest in the development of the rich field of American 
archeology, in which there is room for, and need of, many earnest 
workers, [ feared that in repeating what I have learned, there 
might be some inaccuracy of expression caused by a lack of pre- 
paration in these studies; but since Mr. Cushing’s investigations 
have upset many preconceived theories concerning the Pueblo In- 
dians of the South-west and their institutions, all of us are, in a 
certain sense, unprepared: therefore, the little I have to say must 
necessarily be fragurentary ; but I will try to be as straightforward 
and plain as possible. At most, it will be but a slight skimming of 
asmall part of the surface, and we shall have to wait patiently for 
Mr. Curhing’s report to reach the root of things. Upon parts of 
this report he is now hard at work. Among other things, he has in 
hand a monograph on the meanings of the ancient pictographic in- 
scriptions on the rocks in the Zufi country, and of the convention- 
alized decorative forms upon their pottery. It is unfortunate that 
one of his papers was lost in transmission to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution: it was an essay upon the numeral system of the Zuiis, and in 
the arranvement of data and conclusions, it showed rare scientific 
perception. In fact, I was struck by the remarkable scientific quality 
of Mr. Cushing’s mind. His rank is far above that of a vatherer of 
facts: he arranges and weighs his facts, and extracts from them 
that which is the real essence of science, making ethnology a living 
thing, and not a skeleton or a mummy. This, too, without romancing 
or tracing fancy resemblances that enable one to find what he wishes 
to find —a temptation too strong for many archeologists and cth- 
nologists. It must necessarily be some time before Mr. Cushing’s 
report is ready for the world, for he is now in the very midst of col- 
lecting his material, and feels something of a despair of grasping 
the whole of the rich store at his disposal. The arrangement of his 
notes will naturally be a long and serious task, and I wish it were pos- 
sible for him to have a phonographer at his service, so that the work 
mivht go on more speedily and be placed beyond the danger of des- 
truction. The life of the Zuiiz, which is to-day substantially what it 
was before the Spanish conquest, cannot fail soon to be modified by 
American civilization, and it must be recorded soon or never. The 
scope of Mr. Cushing’s researches is so extensive that it would hardly 
be within the power of any one man to arrange the total result, 
and it is his intention to place much of his material at the disposal 
of scientific friends. This material includes elaborate philological, 
mytholovical, and bistorical notes, together with studies of institu- 
tions, manners, aod customs. The cloud of incongruous myths which 
had been gathered about the Pueblo life by the old Spanish mis- 
sionaries, who were both credulous and romancing, bas been dis- 
pelled, but a new array has been revealed in their stead, more 
marvellous because of their truth and their origin. 

Mr. Cushing’s scientific method is an extremely simple one, yet 
extremely difficult to follow, and, in fact, could not have been suc- 
cessfully followed except by a man of his peculiar natural aptitude. 
It consists simply in making himself one with the people he is study- 
ing. It required a high degree of both fortitude and adaptability to 
attain the confidence of these people, and of pluck, tact, and diplo- 
matic skill to maintain his standing with them. 

His success seems still more remarkable when his youth is taken 
into consideration, for he is but twenty-four years of age. Of course, 
a degree of deceit has been necessary, for his true purpose could not 
be made known to the Zufis, and if known gould. not be compre- 
hended. They do know, however, that he was sent to them by “the 
Great Father at Washington,” and is under orders from him. This 
kind of deceit cannot be galled treachery, however, for the results 
will not bring harm to them; on the contrary, Mr. Cushing is their 
truest friend, and will do his best to be their benefactor, and what- 
ever he does is done in the cause of science. The way in which he 
attained admission to their ancient order of ‘The Bearers of the 
Bow ” (A-pith-lan-shi-wa-ni) is an illustration of the fertility of his 
resources and the persistency with which he follows bis purpose. 
Admission to this order can be obtained only by one who has taken 
a scalp in warfare, and Mr. Cushing secured his trophy through the 
recent Apache outbreak. This order is the most important of the 
several which exist among the Zuiis, and which have a resemblance 
to the institution of Freemasonry. Is.it not possible that tlie latter 
may be a remnantof a similar stage of culture among our own races? 
Mr. Cushing’s membership bas been of the greatest importance to 
his work, as may be judged by the following extract from a letter 
received from him recently: “I have been going through some of 
the pleasant (?) little duties incident to a membership of the A-pith- 


lan-shi-wa-ni, and writing night and day to keep my notes up. Four 
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successive nichts, two of them entirely sleepless, last week, and two 
already this week, are too much for me, or I would n’t be writing 
here to-night; for all the secret orders save mine are in session, and 
I have, through my membership—a privilege granted by none save 
it — admission to all of the others. wish I had four constitutions, 
and two persons; I could then keep up with my opportunities. As 
I have but one, however, supplied with only half a constitution, I 
had to content myself with going around and saying my prayers be- 
fore the altars, and taking a few hungry glances—even which has 
required until nearly midnight.” Again he writes: “I have been 
busy day and night with religious exercises of my order, in which I 
am already getting very high rank. I had to learn a prayer of more 
than tro thousand words, with various shorter exercises.” At latest 
accounts Mr. Cushing was getting material for a collection of fairy 
lore, which promised to be as rich, imaginative, and full of strange 
conceptions, as the wonderful collection of the Brothers Grimm. 
While I was in Zuii, Mr. Cushing told of a tradition about a cer- 
tain man of the tribe who, a long time ago, under Spanish rule, was 
for some reason taken down into Mexico. ‘There he was allowed to 
go about the country at liberty. One day he met an Indian who, to 
iis surprise, addressed him in Zufii. ‘IIe looked, and belwld he 
was a Zuiii; in dress, speech, and everything.” He learned from 
him that there was a nation of Zuiis there, and, if I remember 
rixhtly, he went and dwelt among them for some time, coming away 
with greetinys for the Zuiis inthe north. And this was the first 
that these two families of the same stock knew of each other. At 
last, the Zuiii returned home, escorted by Spanish soldiers, who 
built him a house much larger and finer than any in Zuii at that 
time. The foundatiuns of the house are still pointed out, and prove 
it to have been on a grander scale than its contemporary structures. 
Tt dues not seem impossible that there may be some truth in this 
story. The Indians of Mexico have been very little studied, and in 
the remote wanderings of the Zuiis this branch may have become 
separated, just as the Apaches and Navajos, who speak the same 
language, became separated. Among the Pueblos of New Mexico, 
Taos, on the extreme north, and Isleta, on the extreme south, are of 
one family, speaking the same tongue, while Pueblos speaking vari- 
ous other languages separate them. Therefore, it is possible that 
these Mexican Zuiis may still exist, and it would be interesting 
indeed should Mr. Cushing find them out some time. S. B. 


FLEXIBILITY OF MARBLE. 
LASTICITY is a general property of 


matter, but its manifestations are very 
variable according to the form of bodies 
and the nature of the stress exerted. Thus, 
a crystal ball will rebound to a great height 
from a pavement, and a thread of glass has 
all the flexibility of silk; but that does not 
revent us from commonly saying, “ As frag- 
ile as glass,” because of the common acci- 
dents that we see in daily usage. ‘The rigidity of marble bas served 
as a subject from the remotest times for the metaphors of all poets; 
and I do not know that a single architect has ever foreseen that a 
slab of stone might bend and act like a fir plank without flying into 
fragments. This, however, is something that may at present be 
seen at the palace of the Alhambra, at Granada, as one detail lost 
among the thousands of wonders of that enchanting maze. One of 
the two doors that have been christened “ La Mezquita” (probably 
because near by there is an old unfinished te of the time of 
Philip V.) exhibits an ancient facing of three slabs of marble, the 
upper resting as a lintel upon the two others, which form uprights 
11 feet in height, 9 inches in width, and only 2$ inches thick. If 
we compare this door with that to the left, we at once remark that 
it is much smaller, having been diminished on every side, not only 
by the thickness of the white marble, but also by a thick layer of 
plaster beginning at the point where the old facing of tiles is set in. 
Now, whoever has had an opportunity of admiring the mathemat- 
ical precision of Arabic structure cannot possibly doubt that all this 
has evidently been added too late to remedy a subsidence, of which 
evidence is still to be seen in several cracks in the upper wall. But 
nothing resists certain stresses, and an enormous thrust upon the 
right must have been the sudden cause of the rising of this side as 
well as that of the upper slab. How comes it, then, that the marble, 
instead of breaking or of rupturing its casings, has simply bent and 
curved as if it were wood? How comes it that it has been able to 
remain thus, like a bent bow, from an epoch which is totally indeter- 
minable, but which, it is quite likely, dates back to the explosion of 
a powder-mill on the other side of the Darro, which, in 1590, de- 
stroyed a large portion of Mezouar? What is certain is, that the 
prop-work of joists now to be seen was put up only at quite a recent 
date, and during the course of the restoration so fortunately under- 
taken, some few years ago, to bring to light that graceful stucco lace- 
work and those superb mosaics of faience, and all those master- 
pieces of profane art which Christianity had so piously buried under 
thick layers of plaster-of-Paris. The setting of vitrified bricks, 
moreover, was found completely destroyed up to about 12 inches 
from the top of the door; and it is exactly at 18} inches that the 
slab begins to curve and to detach itself from the wall, to attain its 
reatest distance therefrom of 3 inches at about 3 fect from the 
ttom. 





We may ask what would happen if, by any means whatever, the 
stone bow should be unbent, or one of its extremities be set free and 
given play or the other be unloaded of the weight which holds it in 
place? Would the stone be seen to straighten back like a spring, or 
would it remain permanently misshapen? Or, indeed, would it 
break in pieces on escaping from the slow and gradual cause which 
alone has produced in it so singular an effect? Might not there be 
found in the molecular homogencousness to which it has evidently 
owed its resistance to fracture, curious crystalline modifications like 
those produced artificially by Mr. Walter Spring by means of great 
pressure? Unfortunately, we can only place here a series of inter- 
rogation points, and we shal esteem ourselves fortunate if some 
interested reader down there will keep us informed as to anything 
new that may happen. — La Nature. 


RECENT RAILWAY DISASTERS. 
; TOUCH of naiveté shines 


out with humorous fro- 
tesqueness in the public 
discussion of the horrible 
; disaster at Spuyten Duy- 
vil. The Governor of 
New York, in a message 
to his Senate, declares 
that “Trains should be 
required by law to be sn 
plied with all available 
appliances for breakin 
into a wrecked car, and 
for the extinguishment of 
fire.” Accordingly, a Lill 
has been introduced in 
the Senate which re 
quires that every passen- 
ger, mail, and express 
car shall have at each 
end one good fire-extin- 
guisher, and @ service- 
able axe, Axes, indeed, 
would be likelv to be useful, and the fact that they are never pro- 
vided shows that railway superintendents do not give intelligent 
thought to means of relief in case of disaster. But the fire-extin- 
guisher plan is one of a thousand, among devices for locking stable 
doors behind stolen horses. If a fire-extinguisher were found in 

ood working order after the upsetting of a train, and if any one at 
Fand were cool and skilful enough to apply it effectively, it might, 
pera extinguish a fire, but it would certainly extinguish the 
ives of any passengers who might be pinioned in a close space beside 
the fire; for men and women cannot, any more than flame, live on 
carbonic acid. The danger of such an appliance would, it is true, 
be diminished by the likelihood of its being found out of order, or 
forgotten, or ineffectively used at the crisis — unless, indeed it worked 
automatically. This last thing would be only too likely to happen, ir- 
respective of fire, whenever the end of a car, and with it the extinguish- 
er, was crushed in among the passengers, who would, therefore, incur 
two dangersinstead of one. This remedy is likely to turn out a mere 
obstacle in the way of better means for heating cars, by encouraging 
companies to retain their stoves, which, as they are commonly used, 
are so uncomfortable as well as dangerous, that it is a wonder that 
people endure them. The cold air which is constantly entering the 
ordinary car drives the heated air into the upper part of the car, eo 
that in cold weather the passengers sit with their heads in air heated 
to eighty degrees or so, while their legs are perhaps in air at thirty de- 
grees. It is not easy to imagine amore uncomfortable or more unwhole- 
some condition. Tle discomfort is done away with when the stove is 
used merely to heat hot-water pipes at the bottom of the car; but the 
danger remains, and is horrible enough to need amore masterful treat- 
ment than what we may call the soda-water remedy, proposed to the 
New York legislature. We are reminded how, when some Western 
cities were horrified three or four years ago at the burning of the 
Southern Iotel,and other fatal firesin which many people were burned 
without a way to escape, instead of insisting that stairs should be pro- 
vided that would not burn, and in sufficient number, State legislatures 
and city councils hastened to order rope and iron ladders, by which 
men, women, an children, frightened out of their sleep, should climb 
down, outside, from the fifth and sixth stories of burning buildings. 
This is the ever-recurring folly of shirking the cost of a radical 
cure, and contenting one’s self with a plausible palliation becanse it is 
cheap. It is so much less trouble to provide a fire-extinguisher than 
to devise a way of heating a car without a stove, that the public, 
unless it insists, will probably, in spite of warning, still be forced to 
travel by rail at a risk of being burned alive. 

The lessons of the accident on the Boston & Maine Railroad, 
which happened a little before, are different. The theory uf a broken 
journal, which was broucht forward, one which is always soothing 
to railway managers, because such a misfortune is not attributed 
to want of vizilance, hardly bears examination, and the likelihood is 
that the bridge gave way from some flaw in its material oy construc- 
tion. Unfortunately, when a railway bridge breaks, it is seldom 
that adequate examinations of the conditions are published, or even 
made. The wreckage is cleared away, and the traces of the acci- 
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dent obliterated as soon as possible. The railway officials themselves 
commonly take no trustworthy evidence, being more interested to get 
their trains running again, and divert public attention, than to find 
out just what led them into trouble. After such accidents, competent 
expert exaiiners in the service of the State ought to hurry at once 
to the place, and until they have made their examination, which 
might usually be done in two or three hours, nothing that throws 
any light on the cause or manner of the accident should be disturbed, 
except so far as is necessary for the rescue of the injured. All the 
evidences should be guarded as jealously from interference, until they 
are officially examined, as the scene of a murder. Until something 
like this becomes the rule, we are likely to go blindly on from one dis- 
aster to another, without intellizent study of their causes, and without 
even the consolation that the loss of our fellows’ lives has taught us 
how to preserve our own. ‘There are railroad commissioners in 
some states, and should be in all; we ought to furnish them with 
authority and means, and make it their duty to take possessicn of 
the scene of a fatal accident, and examine it thoroughly before any 
of its evidence is covered up or removed. 

But the accident on the Boston & Maine road suggests another 
need. If it is important when a bridge has given way to find what 
its faults were, it is still more desirable before it gives wav. Now, as 
railway bridges are commonly built in this country, no one knows 
whether they are properly built. It is hardly too much to say of the 
majority of iron bridges now standing in the United States, that 
neither the owners nor the constructors know whether they are fit 
for their work or not. They are built in great numbers, by companies 
whoemploy their own designers, who outbid cach other in competition, 
and whose interest it is to build the cheapest thing that will stand. 
Some of the bridge companies employ engincers who are assuined to be 
fitly trained to the work, but very many bridges are designed by con- 
structors who are called practical, because they are not theoretical ; who 
do not know how to compute and provide for the strains that are to 
come upon their work, nor to use their material to the best effect. 
The inspections of railroad commissioners, where there are any, are 
of value, so far as they go, but they do not meet the difliculty. No 
inspection is adequate unless the dimensions, material, arrangement 
and fitting of all the pieces are carefully examined, and their fitness 
for their work computed. This requires special knowledge, and 
computations which are somewhat laborious. Nevertheless, such 
inspection is essential, and it ought to be made by an authority. whose 
interest is the safety of the public. not the winning of a contract or 
the economical equipment of a road. Jron constructions are deceit- 
ful, and require the most careful oversight, because the material is 
one whose use is new, and its faults easily covered up; because the 
arguinent for its employment is in its slightness and in its economy ; 
because a superstitious over-confidence in its strength is common; and 
because an iron structure, if it breaks, is apt to brenk without any 
warning. An iron construction, therefore, especially one that is 
subjected to so great and varying strains as a bridge, if its strength is 
Not ascertained is a constant menace to the public. The safecuards 
which suggest themselves are two: First, no railroad should be 
allowed to build a bridge, just as nobody is allowed to put up a build- 
ing in our great cities, without filing plans and description of it with 
official inspectors; the inspectors should be qualified engineers, and 
ehould be required to make a thorough examination of the designs, 
and forbid carrying them out if they are inadequate. The work 
again when in progress and when finished should be rigorously in- 
spected. This might not make us absolutely safe, but it would 
unquestionably secure us from many disasters. Second, railroad 
companies ought not to have their bridges designed by competing 
companies, but should employ trained engineers, who, instead of 
being in the interest of contractors, should direct and supervise them, 
and whose first concern should be to design a bridge that can do its 
work properly. The great bridge companies have their own con- 
structors, as some great builders have their own architectural design- 
ers, and doubtless there is use enough for both. But in both instances 
the client who has important work to do will do best to secure pro- 
fessional services in his own interest. Iron must be regarded as 
on its trial as a building material. The tendency of today is 
perhaps to push its use too far: if it is carelessly and unskilfully 
used, a reaction inay follow which will discredit it beyond its de- 
serts. a 


SOME DETAILS OF WESTERN CONSTRUCTION. 
St. Louis, January 20, 1882. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


OUR correspondent again offers a few comments on the papers on 
Building Superintendence, now appearing in the American Archi- 
tect, chiefly with a view to noting differences of practice as obtain- 

ing in this vicinity. Beginning with paper XI., it may be remarked 
that the X bridzing is largely employed in preference to the single 
zig-zag or hersing-bone bridging there illustrated. ‘The strength of 
bridging is chiefly in the hold of the nails, and as the X bridging 
gives twice as many nailings as the other, the gain in stiffness is 
evident, thouch at some increase of cost. Horizontal bridging is 
sometimes favored by contractors, who use bits of 2x4” or 8x 4” 
studding for that purpose, and fancy that it gives great stiffness. 
But, besides adding nothing to the vertical strength of a partition, it 
is of delusive value as a stiffener. The spaces between the studs 
cannot be made absolutely alike, since the studs themselves vary in 








thickness and are set by their centres. Hence, if the horizontal 
bridging is accnrately cut to a pattern, some pieces will be too long, 
others too short. The long ones require a second cutting, which is 
apt to be in excess, — the short ones are nailed in any way. Thus, 
where work is done by contract, and with the average grade of men, 
there will hardly fail with horizontal bridging to be many a section 
where the braces have no proper bearing, and not a few where the 
nails are all that keep them from falling out of place entirely. 

Since furnace-men differ, and furnaces also, it seems a prudent 
measure to consult the former, where practicable, before completing 
the arrangement of flues. Whether or not any real improvement be 
suggested by them, they will be prevented afterwards from blaming 
the architect for any failure of heir apparatus to give satisfaction. 
A damper in each hot-air pipe would help regulate the beat, although 
at some risk to the furnace, perhaps, in the event of a considerable 
number of dampers being closed without drawing down the fire at 
the same time. 

Wire lathing has not yet obtained an introduction here; therefore 
we use crimped strips of sheet-iron or slate where a hot-air tube is 
concealed by plastering. These expedients seem in every way 
satisfactory, and can be applied by the plasterers themselves without 
stopping for any other workmen. 

ot-air pipes in plain houses, with none but stud partitions inside, 
are embarrassing things to locate. If placed in the outside walls, 
there is a loss of heat by radiation and conduction, and they must 
often enter the room where they ‘are not wanted, or a considerable 
length of pipe must be carried in a nearly horizontal direction be- 
tween the floor joists. If carried up in the stud partitiuns, they cut 
through the sill, the bridging, and the plate, and thus destroy the 
stiffness and cohesion of the whole partition. Sometimes a chimney 
stack offers a convenient fluc, not in use for the lower story, throuch 
which the hot-air pipe can be led, and sometimes there is a closet in 
which it may be run, and cased in slate and plaster, or even left ex- 
posed. But these are the exceptions. Generally, in small houses, 
sound construction is not cheaply reconcilable with the requirements 
of hot-air furnaces. 

A caution is necessary in running lead pipes of any description 

concealed in partitions: they are liable to be eaten through by rats. 
If the pipes so injured are water or waste pipes, a leak will result 
which will call attention to them. If it should be a ventilating pipe, 
however, the damage might not be suspected till fatal consequences 
had followed. ‘There was a case of this kind quite recently in one of 
our Eastern cities, where, within three years after a house was com- 
pleted, a lead pipe intended to ventilate the soil-pipe was gnawed 
completely off. This fact was not discovered till severe sickness 
among nearly all the inmates of the house led to a thorough investi- 
gation. 
2 Pipes of other metals may sometimes be used, and the lead pipes 
aie sometimes enclosed in zinc tubing, but there are various objcc- 
tions to all such expedients apart from the expense and the difficulty 
of getting mechanics to spend time and thought in carrying out a new 
thing which adds nothing to the appearance of their work. If red 
lead is effectual in protecting putty from rats, it would seem probable 
that some adhesive and durable coating might be found which could 
be applied to lead pipes with a similar good effect. 

The use of sheathing under the siding is the exception rather 
than the rule in ordinary frame houses. ‘The studs at the sides 
of the windows, and to which the casings are nailed form the 
only closure of the continuous joint between the ends of the siding 
and the casings. With our comparatively dry climate, no incon- 
venience appears to result from this construction, and, indeed, it is 
probable chat such a joint is quite as close as where sheathing is 
used. 

Perhaps it is hardly worth while to refer to that class of frame 
dwellings in which both weights, outside casing and parting-bead 
are dispensed with, vet they far outnumber every other class of 
frame houses in the West and South-west, and when neatly painted 
make a prominent and attractive feature in our Western towns and 
cities. In some of these houses the inside casings, 3” wide by 3} 
thick, are put on complete before the plastering is done, and barely - 
project beyond its finished surface, the frames themselves being 
nearly two inches less in width than the wall or partition in 
which they stand. It need hardly be remarked that architects are 
seldom calles to render their services for houses of this class. 

It may be well to note in this connection a kind of quasi frame 
house which is very common in the city of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
but which the writer has never observed elsewhere. It is called 
there a “veneered house.” ‘The vencering is of brick, four inches. 
thick, laid all stretchers, of course, and anchored to the outside of a 
frame building constructed in the usual way, and sheathed with 
commov boards, between which and the brick veneer a layer of 
tarred felt or paper is interposed. To external appearance the re- 
sult is a brick house, while the construction is in all essentials frame. 
This system of builling has long been employed in Milwaukee for 
all classes of dwellings. It has proved so satisfactory there as to 
have supplanted all other systems, apparently, and it might un- 
doubtedly be introduced with advantage in other localities were 
its merits generally known. Very respectfully, 

C. E. ILLsiey. 
[ANGULAR bridying for partitions, if applied in two rows throuch 
the partition, with the direction of the bridging pieces reversed in the 
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two rows, as practised in New York and elsewhere, gives quite as 
substantial brace against the unequal settlement of the partition as 
a cross bridging ; in fact, as the pieces are stouter, the total strength 
is probably greater. This sort of bridgjng is much used for parti- 
tions which stand over partitions below. In such cases the specifica- 
tions generally require that the studs of the upper partition shall 
stand on the cap of the partition below, but it always happens that 
some of them unavoidably come on top of the beains, which shrink- 
ing under these particular studs will let them sink, to the detriment 
of the plastering, unless they are sustained by the bridging from the 
adjvining studs. Where the partitions simply run over the floors, 
no danger of this kind is to be apprehended, and the principal use 
of bridzing is to keep the studs from warping, bulging on one side or 
the other from the genera] surface of the partition. For this use 
the horizontal bridging pieces, tightly cut in between the studs, and 
well nailed, are excellently adapted for this purpose, and hold the 
sticks in line much better than any diagonal bridging. 

The veneered brick houses of which Mr. IIsley speaks are found 
in many other places besides Milwaukee. In Minnesota, for instance, 
they are very popular, and I have heard of examples in so conserva- 
tive adistrict as the interior of New York State-—T. M. CLark. ] 


MONTHLY CHRONICLE. 


JANUARY 1, 1882. The dam above the Greenwich Print Works 
at East Greenwich, R.I., gives way. The dye-house, drying-house, 
me packing-house are wrecked. Loss about $20,000. ‘No loss of 

ife. 

January 2, 1882. Passenger train wrecked by collapsing of an 
iron bridge on the Boston & Maine R. R., at Cole’s Corner, Wells, 
Me. ‘Two persons killed and seventy-five wounded. 

January 2, 1882. Fall of the floor of a hall at Shanesville, O., 
during a festival of the Knights of Pythias. Five persons killed, 
many wounded and burned. 

January 5, 1882. Five hundred kegs of powder belonging to A. 
L. Spencer & Co., at Oskaloosa, Iv., are exploded by boys using the 
magazine as a rifle target. Three boys killed. Loss $20,000. 

January 5, 1882. Panie in the Salem Evangelical Church at 
Sulliey Ill., caused by the breaking of a seat. Forty persons in- 
jurcd. 

January 9, 1882. Walls of Hull’s bakery, on West Genesee 
Street, Syracuse, N. Y., left standing since the building was burned, 
are blown over by a high wind and crush a neighboring restaurant. 
Three persons killed, fourteen wounded. 

January 13, 1882. ‘Telescoping of a train on the Hudson River 
Railroad, near Spuyten Duyvil Junction. Eight persons killed, sev- 
eral wounded. 

January 16, 1882. Boston World’s Fair Project abandoned. 

January 17, 1882. Death of M. Charles Blanc at Paris. 

January 17, 1882. A bridge building over the. Rolling Fork at 
Lebanon, Ky., falls by reason of the undermining of temporary stag- 
ing by water. One man killed, four injured. 

January 25. Guiteau declared guilty. 








NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


A Hisrorrc Frortpa Mansion Burnep.—The old historical Murat 
Mansion, built in 1822, and long occupied by the widow of Prince 
Charles Louis Napoieon Achille Murat, son of the first Napoleon’s 
favorite, the King of Naples, has been burned to the ground. It stood 
ona hill about one mile west of Tallahassee, ona large estate adjoining 
the plantation of Governor Bloxham, who, after the death of the Prin- 
cess, became its owner. 





New Lisrary Bui_tpixe at WatEeRTOWN, Mass.—Mr. H. H. Hunne- 
well of Wellesley, whose ancestors lived in Watertown, has subscribed 
$10,000 toward building anew library building in Watertown. Mr. Gil- 
bert Payson, also a non-resident, has subscribed’ $500 for the same pur- 
pose, and other gentlemen have added something toward the fund, while 


ey stand ready to contribute when the matter assumes more definite 
orm. 





A Treatre Sarety Seat.—Joseph D. Murphy, formerly the treas- 
urer of the Arch Street ‘Theatre; has invented and patented a new 
chair for theatres, which he calls Murphy’s Universal Aisle Safety 
Seat. The seat is in the shape of an ordinary opera chair, and when 
not in use can be turned up flat; then, by means of a pivot, it can be 
turned in any direction, thus affording an aisle for prompt egress. The 
seat also has an automatic foot-rest that folds up when not in use. The 
chair occupies no more space than the ordinary seat, and in case of fire 
would afford a prompt means of escape. It will probably be adopted 
by several of the leading theatres of New York and this city.—Phila- 
delphia Paper. 





REMODELLED DRAINAGE OF THE WuiteE House. — The fact that the 
alterations in the plumbing and drainage of the Executive Mansion at 
Washington are about completed is noted by The Sanitary Engineer. 
While the work is regarded as being safe from a sanitary point of view, 
it does not make that creditable appearance which it would have been 
possible to secure in a new building, or even in the present building if 
the fixtures could be differently located. The hope is expressed that a 
new I:xecutive Mansion will be built in which it will be possible to se- 
cure every sanitary feature that our present knowledge makes avail- 
able, or that, if this is not provided for by the present Congress, money 
may be appropriated to make further changes. 


Savuvern’s DEoporRIZER aT Lerpsic. — In the current number of The 
Sanitarian, Dr. H. G. Beyer, United States Navy, describes the method 
of treating excreta with Sauvern’s deodorizer in one of the Leipsic hos- 

itals. This deodorizer is a pasty mass with the following composition : 
n 100 parts there were water, 61.5; lime (CaQ), 30.5; chloride of mag- 
nesia (MgCl), 1.5; tar, 1.2; foreign matter, 5.3. In manufacturing the 
deodorant, crude lime and magnesia being used, it is from this source 
that a great deal of foreign matter is introduced into it. A certain 
amount of the mass is dissolved in water and poured into the closets, 
where it is retained until the process of disinfection is completed. ‘The 
resulting mixture is then allowed to run through the closet pipes into 
the drain pipes, and thence into a specially prepared reservoir where 
one part at it is precipitated, and the clear, supernatant liquid is then 
run off into the sewers. How thorough the action of this deodorant is, 
says Dr. Beyer, was seen by a specimen of the liquid taken out of the 
reservoir and reserved for analysis. This liquid was almost colorless, 
had only a faint smell of tar, and did not seem to decompose, even after 
long standing. It contained 0.353 parts of solid residue ift one litre, 
consisting for the most part of chloride of ammonium and lime, and 
having an alkaline reaction. The precipitate is finally dried and carted 
away. 





ASBE8TOS Paint. — Some interesting tests have recently been made 
in England of the value of asbestos paint applied to wood, canvas, and 
other combustible materials. Amongst other experiments a piece of 
light pine wood, about six inches long by four inches square, painted 
with five coats, was placed for upwards of half an hour in an ordinary 
grate fire, but, although the wood within was reduced to charcoal, there 
was no blaze whatever emitted during the charring. A small model 
theatre, built of wood, with set scenes and accessories, was sprinkled 
with turpentine and set on fire. Every portion ignited and the whole 
was consumed. A similar model, with the set scenes and the wood 
framing all painted with asbestos, was drenched with turpentine and 
set fire to, but the thin scenes were only partially charred at the lower 
ends with the turpentine flames, whilst the timbering was not even ig- 
nited. Similar illustrations were made with two models of larger size 
about four feet cube, built on a bed-plate of one-inch deal board, and 
set fire to by a bundle of shavings. The one was burned and the bed- 
plate set on fire. In the other case, where the framing scenes and bed- 
plate had been painted with asbestos, no ignition was effected, and, al- 
though the lower portions of the light scenes were destroyed by the 
fierce flames of the shavings, the rest remained intact. 





Honest PLumpBers 1n Epwarp II]’s Time. —What has become of the 
Plumbers’ ordinances approved by Edward III in 1357, which ordain 
“that every one in the trade shall do his work well and lawfully ?” 
How much pleasanter a world this would be if the plumbers had only 
continued to do their work “well and lawfully!” <A legion of fevers 
would never have carried off their holocausts of victims; many of our 
finest and most historic mansions would not have been burned down 
through the careless leaving of lighted braziers, and untold sovereigns 
would have been saved to house-owners and occupiers. It is matter for 
serious consideration whether, considering the vital importance of 
plumbers’ work, it should not be more strictly looked after. Certainly 
any system of house inspection, whether compulsory or voluntary, to 
be efficient, must comprise a more particular inspection of plumbing 
than is usual at present. It is one thing to inspect the drainage system 
of a house, and quite another to inspect the workmanship of pipes and 
joints. In the days of Edward III the plumbers —in theory, at any 
rate— were men of uncompromising honesty, for they were forbidden 
by their own ordinances to buy up lead “to the damage of the common- 
alty.”— Land. 





A Beavtirot Artistic Work —There is on exhibition at Messrs. 
Tiffany & Co.’s an intaglio, if it can be called one for want of a better 
name, which was the work of Miss Frazar, a young artist who dicd last 
year. It is a side view, in clear profile, of the head of a woman, almost 
life size. This is sunk on a square of plaster, and is in exact opposition 
to relief. ‘The effect of this work, to even those with practised eyes, is 
to show how uncertain are our optical impressions, for instead of ap- 
pearing to be depressed, the exact opposite to this seems to be, for the 
head stands out in boldest relicf. But the mere illusion, as one of curi- 
ous effect, is entirely subservient to the great merit of the work. ‘The 
head is that of a thoughtful woman, without any special beauty, save 
that of youth, but this work has been carried out with the truest con- 
ception of what was graceful inform. A critic is often called upon to 
see prodigies, and his sympathies are excited by the fact that a picture 
or statue is the last that an artist produced before death closed a ca- 
reer. But this siinple head, full of expression and elegance, has been 
executed with such originality of treatment tlt it merits the fullest 
praise. If it shows that exceeding delicacy of touch which a woman 
imparts to her work, there exists at the same time with an easy flow of 
line a profound knowledge of the effects of light and shade. Miss Fra- 
zar died in October. Had she lived, she would have assumed a distin- 
guished position in American art.— New York Times. 





ANOTHER SUBMARINE TuNNEL.—It is proposed that a submarine 
tunnel shall be constructed under the Straits of Messina, and the Italian 
Minister of Public Works has already authorized the surveys. Messina 
will be one of the termini, and Reggie, in Calabria, the other. The 
government has reserved the right to carry out the enterprise itself 
should it care so to do. . 





Tuk New Bripce at ALBany.—The great double-deck and double- 
track railway and highway bridge over the Hudson River at Albany 
was formally opened to the public, January 24, by Jose F. Navarro of 
New York, President A. Bleecker Banks, and Chief Engincer A. P. 
Boller. It is 1,400 feet long, has in it the largest draw-span in the 
world, and was built in the short time of eight months, at a cost of 
about one million dollars, exclusive of damages for land taken. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 


[Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
ds provided by their reqular correspondents, the editors 
greatly desire to receive voluntary information, espe- 
erally frum the smaller and outlying towns.) 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


[Printed sree) eens of any patents herementioned 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 
twenty-five cents.) 


232,597. ScREW-WRENCH. — John H. Coes and 
Fred’k L. Cues, Worcester, Mass. 

252,050. COUNTERSINK ATTACIIWENT FOR AUGURR, 
— Chas. W. Cutter, Erie, Pa., assignor of one-half to 
Uriah E, Lemon, same place. 

252,704. COMBINED DRILL AND COUNTERSINK, — 
William H. Southwick, New Bedford, Mass. 

252,705. MILL FOR GRINDING AND KEDUCIYG 
GRAIN, ETc, — John Stevens, Neenah, Wis. 

252,707. WINDOW-GLASS FASTENER. — Theophilus 
Tanner, Osage, Neb. 

252.710, SAFETY ATTACHMENT FOR ELEVATORS, — 
Frank T. Ward, New York, N. Y. 

252,677. AUTOMATIC Fi RE-ALARM.— Isador Kitsee, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

252.679. METALLIC 
Chicago, I). 

252.612, KNOB ATTACHMENT.— Byron H. Lock- 
wood, Stamford, Conn. 

252,047. ANGLE-BRICK AND MOLD.—James F., 
Edwards, Washington, D.C. 

252,749. Pirk-CUITER. — Charles Fenton, 
York, N. Y. 

252,725. MACHINERY FOR DRESSING STONE.— John 
PD. Brunton, and Frank H. J. Trier, Westminster, 
County of Middlesex, England. 

252,734-735. VALVE FOR WATER-CLOSET CISTERNS. 
Se E. Carr, and George D. Scott, New York, 


LATHING. — Abraham Knisely, 


New 


252,742. CURTAIN-F’XTURF. — Joseph Darling and 
Bradford IH. Griswold, Fairview, Pa. 

262,770. SPRING-HINGE.— Henry Howson, Phila- 
delphia, Pa, 

262,784, SMUTTER-WORKER,. — Thomas H. Lupton, 
Winchester, Va. . 

252,799. SELF-CLOSING VALVES FOR FAUCETS. — 
Joseph E, Mooney, Baltimore, Md. 
cae ELEVAYTUR. — Henry Roberts, Hartford, 
SOM. 

252,229, FIre-Facare. — George L. Williams and 
Henry Rundle, Edwardsville, 1. 

252.435, INSIDE WiNbow-BLIND. — Edward W. 
Bowslaugh, Grimbsy, Ontario, Canada. 
gece Firk-Escarre.— Geo. W. Levi, Louisville, 


50,851, CURTAIN-FIXTURE.— Henry S. Wing 
Ashtabula, Ohio. . 


SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


Baltimore. 


TNE PRATT FREE LIBRARY. — Excavations are being 
made for the foundation of a library capnble of 
holding 200,600 volumes, The cost of the building 
will be about $225,000, and it is to be completed in 
the summer of 1883. It will have a frontage of 81/10” 
with a depth of 140, and thoroughly fire-proof, Mr. 
Chas. L. Carson, architect ; Messrs. S. H. & T. F. 
Adams, builders. 

BuiLpine PermMirs,—Since our last report eight 
permits have been granted, of which the more im- 
portant are as follows :— 

Joseph Turner, 10 three-st'y brick buildings, 
Oliver St., bet. Lanvale and Dolphin Sts. 

J. L. Crise, two-st’y brick stable, in rear of 228 
Madison Ave., bet. Biddle and Rose Sta. 

Conrad Ripple, two-st’y brick shop, in rear of 8 e 
cor. Columbia and Cras Sts. 

Chas. Warrick, three-st’y brick building, 17’ x 68’ 
Broadway, bet. Chew and Madison Sts. 

Mr. Wm. Ferguson, builder, is about to erect a 
four-st'y warehouse, 27’ x 148’, on the cor. of Clay 
and Howard Sts., for Mr. Jos. H. Kieman; the 
bu'lding is to be constructed of brick, with stone 
trimmings, and will cost $18,000, 

Chas (i. Summers and Co., factory and warehouse, 
four stories and basema1.t, to be built of brick ; cost 
$5,000; Little Paca St. and West Alley; Mr. Benj. 
B. Owens. architect. 

Cambridge, Md., music hall, 43’ x 60’, brick and 
stone trimmings ; cost, $10,000; Mr. Chas. L. Carson, 
Baltimore, architect. 


Boston. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Brick. — Ne 
South St., Ward 24, for Boston Gas Light Co., two 
Gasometers, 171 {t. diameter. Wm. C. Whyte, 
builder, 

Hersey Place, n Essex St., Ward 10, for Joy, Lang- 
don & Co.. one storage building, 104’ 94” and 128’ 6” 
x 61’, 4 stories ; M. C. Grant, builder. 

Wood. — Old Harbor Point Wharf, Ward 24, for 
Richard A, Mallon, one blacksmith shop and storage, 
16’ 6" x 16’ and 24’6" ; Robt. Montgomery, builder, 

Old Harbor Point Wharf, for City of caton: one 
storage of Bricks, 24'6” and v2’ x 84’; Chas. K. 
Palmer, builder. 

One ditto, 24’ x 50’. 

Old Harbor Point, for Richard A. Mallon, one 
Awelling, 16” x 32’ 6’; Robt. M ontgomery builder, 

One ditto, 32’6” x 326". Ell, 177 x 40", 

Longwood Ave., 15 to 17 Ward 22, for Joseph 
aes one coal shed 15’ x 70’ x 30’; Alex. Forbes, 

uuder, 


set St., r of, n 


Clarendon St, cor, Augustus Ave., Ward 2%, for 
Benj. T. Keran, one dwelling, 24’ x 24’, 2 stories ; E. 
MM. Farnuin, builder. 

Lamartine St., n Wyman St., Ward 23, for Mar- 
tin Early, one dwelling, 22’ x 35’, 2 stories ; C. W. 
Ward, builder. 

West First St., rof 380, Ward 14, for J.C. Kitt- 
redge, one storage, 27’ x 35’, Woodberry L. Lewis, 
builder. 

Roslin Are., cor, Washington St., Ward 23, for E. 
Weiss. one dwelling, 21’ x Zo’; ell, 14’x 14’, 2 stories ; 
John String, builder. 

Howland St., Ward 21, for David H. McKay, one 
dwelling, 22’ x 32/5 ell, 14’ x 18’, 2 stories hip; David 
H. McKay, builder, 


1 ditto, 22'x 352’, ell, 14’ x 18’, 2 stories hip. 
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Prospect St.,rn Baker St., Ward 23, one stable, 
24’ x 34’; J. W. Wasson, owner and builder. 

Jie St.,n cor, Dorchester Ave., Ward 24, for R. 
Gardner Chase, one stable 13'6" x 15’; J. G. All- 
bright, builder. 

Swett St, an Marginal St., Ward 20, for Bradley 
Fertilizer Co., one office, 20’ x 22’, 2 etories; R. E. 
Sawtell, builder. 

Carruth St... recor. Van Winkle St., Ward 24, for 
Mrs, Flizabeth A. Beal, one stable, 21/4" x 27’ 4"; 
Beal & Spear, buildcra. 

banughan Ave., n Geneva Ave, Ward 24, for 
Michacl MeAndrews, one dwelling, 22'x Ys’, 2 stories; 
Geo. P. Beal, builder. 

51 7 legraph st., Ward 15, for John A. Allen, one 
dwelling, 22’ x 38", 2 stories mansard; John A. 
Allen, builder. 

Wyman St., n Curt's St., Ward 23, for Annie Eng- 
lish, one dwell., v2’ x 3u’; ell, 14’ x 1d’, 2 stories ; 
Win. Frazer, builder, 

Bearse Ave., n Butler St.. Ward 24, for Dorson 
Parker, one dwelling, 22’ x 3u’, 2 stories ; Jas. Pope, 
builder. 

Istand St., roof, n Magazine St., Ward 29, for Mas- 
ter & Wells, one charging house, 24/6” x 136’; Wain. 
Morse, builder, 

Ditto, storage for flreworks, 9’ x 15’, 

Hocard Ace. vw Sargent St., Ward 20, for A. P. 
Clitford, one dwelling, 22’ and 40’ x 31’, 2 stories; A. 
BP. Clittord, builder. 

Ditto, dwelling, 22’ x 30’ x 32’, 2 stories, 

Miiton Ave., nu Rockwell St., Ward 24, for Ham- 
mond H. Haskell, one dwelling, 4u’ x Yu’; Cleveland 
& Young, builders. 


Brooklyn. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Warren St., No. 172, being 100 
w Schenectady Ave., one 2-st’y frame dwell, 16’ x 
36’, tin roof; cost, 31,000; owner, Michael Dorsey, 
ov premises; builder, Pat. Knowles, 

Floyd St, 8,625 e@ Yates Av., one Zst’y frame 
tenement, 25’ x 55’, tin roof; cost, 84,500; owner, 
Julius Meisner, 63 Montrose Av.; architect, J. 
Platte ; builder, J. Weinig. 

Lawton St,, 18, 150 e Broadway, one 2-8t’y frame 
shop, 15’ x 50’, gravel rouf ; cost, $800; owner, Geo. 
Cc. Cardwell, 230 South Ist St. ; builders, Jas, Dure- 
mus and Cardwell & Hawkins. 

Buslarick Ave..e 8, 82n Jefferson St., one 3-st'y 
frame tenement : 27/6" and 25’ x 29'1" and 403”, tin 
roof: cost, $5,000 ; owner, A. Kiesel, 7 Bremen St. ; 
architect, Th. Englehardt. 

Jefferson St,, na, le Evergreen Ave., one 2-at’y 
fraine dwell., 25’ x 30’, gravel ruof; cost, $2,730; 
owner, M. Gerard, Jefferson St., near Evergreen 
Ave.; architects, P. Johnson and Geo, Cuttler. 

Kent Ave, No. 360, bet Park and Myrtle Ave., one 
I-at'y frame ehop, 12’ x Zo’, tin or gravel roof; cost, 
$500; owner, Joseph Farrell, 40 Skillman St.; 
builder, John Connell. 

Himrod St., ns, 100e Evergreen Ave., four 2-st’y 
frame dwells., 18/9" x30’, tin roof; cost, $6,400; 
owner, architect aud builder, H. C. Bauer, 28 Stan- 
hope St. 


Chicago. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — E. W. Blatchford, six-st’y and 
basement brick store, 63’ x 8U’, 46 to 50 Jackson St., 
$35,000. 

kK. Arersberge~, brick basement, 20’ x 42’, 585 
Larrabee St.: cost, $1,200. 

C. B. Eggleston, three-st’y and basement brick 
dwell., 25’ x 72’, Indiana Ave., n 33; $10,000, 

kK, A. Hartwell, one-st'y brick cotta_e, 20’ x 32’, 
Peterson n Hogue Ave.; cost, $2,0¢0. 

E. A. Hartwell, one-st'y brick cottage, 20’ x 46’, 
Walnut St. n Hogue Ave.; cost, $1,200, 

Mrs. S. Gould, 3 three-st’y and basement brick 
Gwells. 38’ x &2', 48 to 52 Peck Court; cost, $29,000, 

S. Curtiss, two-st’y brick dwell., 22’ x 54’, 761 Van 
Buren St.; cost, $4,000. 

Eugeno S. Pike,7 one-st’y brick stores, 33’ x 60’, 
Dearborn and Jackson Sts; cost, $14,000, 

Dearborn Manufacturing Co., two-st’y and base- 
ment brick candle factory, 50’ x 100’, cor. Logan St. 
C.& A. RK. R. track; cost, $9,090. 

Aug. Nick, one-st’y basement brick cottage, 20’x 
30’, 26 Julien St.; cost, $1,400. 

- C.&N. W. Ry. Co., one-st’y brick depot, 20’ x 56’, 
Fullerton Ave., w of Clybourn Ave.; cost, $2,000. 

M. Michalsky, one-st’y brick cottage, 21’ x 50’, 18th 
St. n Paulina; cost, $1,000. 

Nelson & Jungren, three-st’y brick factory, 23’ x 
53’, 116 Wisson St.; cost, $4,000, 

1, F. Buckley, one st’y brick kitchen, 16’ x 22’, 414 
Park Ave.; cost, $1,000. 

John Blecko, two-st’y brick store and dwell., 22’ x 
70’, 709 Alport St.; cost, $4,500. 

Mra, N. Gallatin, three-st’y brick flats, 40’ x 45’, s 
w cor, Ewing and Clinton Ste.; cost, 37,000, 


John Fesler, one-st’y brick cottage, 23’ x 32’, Emer- 
ald Ave. n Nossuth St.; cost, $1,000, 

Dr. Merckle, 6 three-st'y and basement brick 
dwells., 20’ x 42’ each, Groveland Park Ave. n Jvth 
St.: cost, $25,000, 

Frank Lensey, one-st’y brick cottage, 20’ x 40’, 458 
Nineteenth St.; cost, $1,0u0. 


Cincinnati. 


Waars.—The “jour” carpenters have notified the 
bosses that from and after March Ist they will de- 
mand fitty cents advance on their wages. 

BulLpine PEKMIts.—During the past two weeks the 
following building permits have been issued: 

Win. Beek, repair three-st’'y brick, n w corner of 
Seventh and Vine Sts.; cost, $3,200. 

Shaller’s Sons, two-st'y brick brewery, No. 658 
Main St ; coat, $10,600, 

‘TY. Horsman, three-st’'y brick, No. 692 Main St.; 
cost, $1,100. 

Dr. P. M. Tigney, four-st’'y brick, Davidson St. 
near Bank St.; cost, $10,000, 

M. Braam, three-st’'y brick, Betts St., bet. John 
St. and Central Ave.; cost, $4,500, 

C. Lingo, repair two-at’y frame: cost, $1,000. 

F. J. Jones, four-st’y brick, Fifth st., bet. Plum 
St. and Central Ave.: cost, $17,000. 

‘Yhomas Emery’s Sons, block of two-st'y brick 
dwells., ne cor. of Fourth and Culvert Sts.; 5. Han- 
naford, architect; cost, 510,000, 

IF. Franzmeyer, one-sty brick, Liberty St., near 
Western Ave.: cost, $1,700, 

Three permits for repairs; cost, $1,400. 

Total permits to date, 24. 

Total cost to date, $i, 


Cleveland. 


MacninG Sror, on Madison Avenue, for Lake Erie 
Jron Co., brick, slate roof, 60’ x 110’; cost, $4,000; 
John FL Watterson, builder. 

Forak, — Forge on Case Ave., for the Lake Erie Iron 
Co,. frame covered with slate 80’ x 710’; cust 332,000; 
Johu F, Watterson, builder. 

ROLLING MILL, on Madison Ave., for the Lake Erie 
Iron Co., frame covered with slate, 10U’ x 1s6'; cost, 
$7,500; John F, Watterson, builder. 

Facrory, on Scranton Ave., for Lamson & Sessons, 
frame, 50’ x 52’; cust, $24,000; John F. Watterson, 
builder. 

Facronry, on Case Ave., for the Cleveland City 
Forge, frame covered with slate, 60’ x 2uu’ ; cost, 
$6,000. Frame offive for the same; cost, $2,500 ; 
John F. Watterson, builder. 


New York. 


HOTEL. — For Messra, Robert & Ogden Goelet. Mr. 
Hugo Katka has designed an Il-sty hotel to cover 
lots Nos, 1250 to 1258 Broadway and Nes. 48 to 52 
Weat zd St. It isto be built of Philadelphia face 
brick with terra-cotta and Belleville stone trim- 
mings, 

APARTIMENT-HOUSE.— An apartment-house to occupy 
alot about 160’ x 150% cor. soth St.and Mad son Ave., 
is contemplated to be built on the Hubert Home 
Association Plan, from designs of Messrs. Hubert, 
Pirsson & Co. 

Factory, — For the estate of Wm. F. Beekman, @ 
Best'y factory, 50’ x 105’, the first floor to be used as 
stores, is to be erected of brick with Wyoming 
Valley Blue stone and terra-cotta trimmings on 3a 
Ave. bet. 62d and 63d) Sts., at a cost of about 
$30,40; Messrs. D. & -J. Jardine, architects, 

Fuats.— Nos. 8 and 5 Baxter St., so’ x 90’, are to be 
built on, and a building of brick and stone, the first 
floor to be used for stores, nbove tints, is to be erected, 
6 stories high, tor Mr. ‘}homas Foulke, at a cost of 
about Szv.000, fron: designs of Messrs, D. & J. Jar- 
dine. For Mr. Geo. Shephard, a flat No. 25 West Hth 
St., 25’ x 75’, 6 stories, of Philadelphia briek with 
Ohio stone trimmings, is to be erected at a cost of 
15,00 :; and for the same owner, six 2-st'y buildings, 
first floor to be used as store, and tenements above 
are to be built on the corner of 165th St. and Thir 
Ave., to cost $25,000. The building will be built of 
Brick with GUhio stone trimmings; Mr. Jos. M. 
Dunn, architect. At Nos. d4and 36 Greenwich St., 
two buildings, 25’ x 65’ each, 5 stories, brick with 
brown stone trimmings, are to be erected for Mr. M. 
Halpin, at a cost of $30,000; Mr. Jos. M. Dunn, 
architect. Mr. W. Jd. Fitzpatrick will have built at 
No. 264 Broome St., a building 25’ x 60’, first story to 
be used fur stores, above tenements. The front will 
be brick with brownstone trinimings ; cost, £13,000; 
Mr. Jos. M. Dunn, architect. On the corner of One 
Hundred and Fourth St. and Madison Ave., a first- 
class apartment-house, 25’x 60’, 4 stories, brown 
stone front, to cost $25,000, is to be built for Mr, 
Dennis McGrath; Mr, Jos. M,. Dunn, architeet,. 

RESIDENCES.— On 54th St., bet. &th and 6th Aves., for 
Mr. James W. Alexander, a residence 36/6" x 55‘ is 
to be erected. Up to the second-story beams the 
front will be Carlisle stone; above that a small red 
brick with trimmings of the same stone will be used. 
On the corner of Sixty-seventh St. and Madison 
Ave., two houses are being designed, one 3u feet 
frontage on the Ave., the other with 24 feet frontage 
on Sixty-seventh St. They rre for Mr. W. L. Skid- 
more, and will cost $90,000, The first stories will be 
Belleville stone and above brick, with stone dress- 
ing. ‘}he contract is not yet awarded Mr. R. H. 
Robertaon is the architect for the threo houses. 

Mr. George Chase has requested Mr. Dunn to pre- 
pare plans for a brown-stone residence, tree stories 
and basement, 20’ x 50’, which he proposes to erect 
on One Hundred and Seventh St., bet. First and 
Second Aves., at a cost of $15,009, 

CuircH.— Mr. R. H. Robertson has designed the 
church and Sunday-schrol for The Central Metho- 
dist Church, which will cover a lot 9v’ x 100’, on the 
corner of Sixtieth St., and Madison Ave. The 
church will be built of Long Meadow stone; the 
tower, which will be 150 feet high, is quite unique in 
design. 

Cren House. — For the Knickerbocker Club, Mr. 
Robertson has been requested to prepare desigus 
for remodeling the building on the northeast corner 
of Thirty-second St. and Fifth Ave., at present ac- 
cupied by Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, The stables in 
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In another column will be found a copy of a circular issued 
by the Journeymen Stone-Cutters’ Association of New York, 
with some comments of a number of architects of that city upon 
it. The language of the circular is not very clear, but we think 
we can infer from the first part that no member of the Associa- 
tion is to be allowed henceforth to make small contracts on his 
own account; and that no member is to be permitted to work 
on any job upon which other men who violate the rules of the 
Association, or who are “not in communion” with it are em- 
ployed. The last clause, which reads, ‘“‘ Neither will it” (the 
Association) “allow the separation of carving from stone-cut- 
ting,” presents more difficulty to our mind. At first sight it 
reads like an abstract proposition in art, referring to the lament- 
able discord which is too often observed at the present day 
between the characteristic quality and texture of hard materials 
and the forms which they are compelled to assume; but the 
New York architects appear to interpret it very differently, 
and to regard it as a declaration, not of high artistic aims on 
the part of the members of the Association, but of a determina- 
tion to force themselves into a business for which they are daily 
growing less fit, and not only to prevent the exercise of any 
choice by architects or others in favor of particular stone-carv- 
ers, but so far as appears, in favor of stone-carvers in general, 
for decorating the buildings which they pay for, as distinguished 
from those worthy individuals whom the Association may 
designate for that office. 


Ir it were not for some previous knowledge of the antics of 
the New York Stone-Cutters’ Association, such an explanation 
us this of the meaning of its circular would appear to us incred- 
ible. The first part, it is true, is a simple reiteration of the 
fixed principle of the Union, to destroy all ambition on the part 
of its members, and to drive out of the trade all men too intel- 
ligent to be the dupes, or too independent to be the slaves of 
the organized folly of their meaner comrades ; but an announce- 
ment such as is thought to be made in the latter portion of the 
document, on the part of a body which conceives of special in- 
dustry, application, prudence and skill only as qualities to be 
promptly and ruthlessly stamped out of existence, that hence- 
forth the rest of mankind shall have no option of its own as to 
whether its buildings shall be beautified by the hands of free 
artists, or disfigured by the botching of an abject Unionist, seems 
too preposterous to have been made in earnest. ‘That it 
can ever be carried into effect is impossible. We know the 
harsh discipline by which the members of the Association are 
kept in subjection, and the delays and annoyances which its 
malice can inflict upon those who presume to resist its exactions ; 
but if the circumstances are once understood, and the contest 
between the will of the building public and that of the Union 
openly entered upon, the result cannot be doubtful. In this 
contest the architects must of necessity take a part. As the 
heads of the building world, they are compelled to consider all 
circumstances affecting the operations under their control, while 


in measures for accommodating the interests of the several 
trades, and in questions between them and the public, their 
opinion has, and should have, the highest authority. For this 
reason we would have them refrain from hasty expression or 
action, but in case of need, their decision should be prompt and 
unanimous, and their action well-considered, concerted and ef- 
fectual. 


In order to prevent the setting of railway-cars on fire after 
collisions, several expedients have already been suggested for 
isolating the heating apparatus from the wood-work, and some of 
them are likely to be adopted. The simplest arrangement 
appears to consist in enclosing the stove within a casing of stout 
sheet-iron, and this, as the cheapest expedient, will probably 
prove the most popular among railroad managers. To be of 
any real use, however, such a casing ought to be double, an 
air-space of at least half an inch intervening between the outer 
and inner sheets. Without this precaution a mass of red-hot 
coals, suddenly precipitated after an accident upon whichever 
side of the car happened to be lowest, would quickly heat 
through the thin metal and set fire to the wood-work behind it ; 
and even with it there is at least a chance that the casing may 
be ruptured by the shock of a collision, allowing its incendiary 
contents to escape. Another measure which has been seriously 
advocated is the introduction of large vessels, containing a warm 
saturated solution of some salt of soda, instead of stoves. Sev- 
eral of these salts, as the sulphate and acetate, evolve a consid- 
erable amount of heat on crystallizing, and if a solution, satu- 
rated at a high temperature, is placed in the car while warm, 
it will continue to give out a gentle heat until the crystalliza- 
tion is complete. Metallic reservoirs so filled have been suc- 
cessfully employed in France for diffusing warmth through the 
small and tightly closed compartments of the railway-carriages 
in use there, but for our long, open cars, with doors at each 
end, through which a violent gust of freezing air rushes in upon 
the entrance or exit of every passenger, the warmth evolved by 
chemical solutions would be very inadequate. 


A better plan is that which proposes the heating of the train 
by steam from the boiler of the locomotive. With radiators in 
each car, and flexible connections like those in use for air and 
vacuum brakes, there is no great difficulty in obtaining any de- 
gree of warmth desired, if steam can be had to supply them, and 
it is thought that this is generally the case. It is found neces 
sary in locomotives to maintain a high pressure of steam in all 
parts of the machinery while moving, and the exhaust steam 1s 
under great tension, but beyond doing something to help the 
draught of the chimney by a few puffs at starting, is simply 
wasted into the air, while every stop is marked by a great in- 
crease of boiler pressure, followed by the bursting open of the 
safety-valve, and the issuing of additional clouds of vapor. If 
some of this superfluous energy could be utilized to warm the 
trains, so great an economy in running expenses would probably 
be realized that railway directors might well afford to intro- 
duce the necessary appliances, while the passengers would be 
relieved from one of their greatest dangers, enjoying moreover 
at the same time a warmth far pleasanter and more healthful 
than that derived from the stoves now in common use. 


At Hooley’s Theatre, in Chicago, an experiment was made 
the other day to determine the efficacy of ventilators over the 
stage for keeping the flames of a conflagration behind the pros- 
cenium arch from issuing into the auditorium. In the presence 
of several fire engineers, members of city committees and others, 
half-a-dozen stoves, filled with rags dipped in turpentine, wet 
shavings and other combustibles, were lighted, and allowed to 
burn for several minutes. When the stage was well filled with 
smoke, a ventilator, formed by a round shaft, eight feet in di- 
ameter, and carried up twenty feet above the roof, was opened 
by pulling the wire rope which controlled a valve in it, and in 
less than a minute the smoke was completely cleared away. 
The curtain separating the stage from the auditorium was partly 
lowered during the trial, which certainly affords evidence of 
the value of such an arrangement in protecting the audience in 
case of a fire on the stage. To give assurance of effective opera- 
tion in case of actual need, the experiment ought, however, to 
be repeated while the gas is lighted all through the house, 
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and the regular ventilating apparatus of that portion in full 
operation. With anything like the thorough ventilation now 
usual in the best theatres, the upward draught from the space 
in front of the curtain would during a performance be very 
powerful, enough so perhaps to counteract, or even reverse, the 
current through the stage ventilator. This would, if once as- 
certained, be easily remedied ; perhaps by the device suggested 
some time ago, of having the air-currents from all parts of the 
house drawn toward the stage, to issue together from the ven- 
tilator over it. 


Tue Deutsche Bauzettung gives the best description of the 
various forms of electrical accumulator now in use which we 
have seen, and a brief abstract of it may be interesting to our 
readers. Every one knows that the accumulators, or secondary 
batteries, are very different in character from the ordinary vol- 
taic cell, and serve only to collect the current generated either 
by a voltaic battery or a magneto-electric machine, and preserve 
it for subsequent use as required. It has long been known that 
if a pair of platinum plates, immersed in acidulated water, were 
connected with the wire from a battery, they became charged 
with electricity which, on the removal of the plates from the 
acid liquid, became, so to speak, latent, but could again be re- 
vived and communicated to other conductors on a second immer- 
sion. Some years ago Planté changed the form and much 
increased the power of this secondary battery, by substituting 
lead for platinum, and greatly extending the metallic surface, 
winding the two plates, separated from each other by means of 
rubber bands, into a spiral coil. ‘This coil is placed in a cell filled 
to the brim with a mixture of one part of sulphuric acid to six 
parts of water. On connection being made with a voltaic bat- 
tery, one of the plates is oxidized by the action of the free acid 
present, becoming covered with hyperoxide of lead, while the 
other simply decomposes the water, separating bubbles of hy- 
drogen. When the battery is disconnected, a reverse series of 
reactions takes place on the surface of the plates, the coating 
of hyperoxide being reduced to metallic lead, which is deposited 
in a spongy condition, while an amount of electricity is. gen- 
erated equivalent to the original charge. By repeated charges 
and discharges, transposing the electrodes occasionally, the sur- 
face of both plates is brought to a spongy condition, which 
greatly increases their capacity for electrical storage. 


THE time and expense necessary for converting the surface 
of Planté’s plates inta a lead sponge is now saved by the dis- 
covery of Faure, that a coating of ordinary red lead spread 
over the plates answered the same purpose even better than the 
spongy surface. Instead of the long, coiled sheets, the Faure 
accumulator employs pairs of plates, separated by strips of felt, 
and connected throughout the series as in an intensity battery, 
the negatives with negatives, and positives with positives. Each 
plate is well coated with red lead, and where great power is 
needed, the surface is increased by coiling as in Planté’s oriyi- 
nal apparatus. ‘To charge the accumulator, it is placed in acid- 
ulated water and connected with an electric current from any 
source. The red lead on the positive electrodes absorbs oxy- 
gen, and is converted into hyperoxide of lead, while that on the 
negative electrodes is reduced to metallic lead in the spongy 
form. When all the red lead is converted, the battery is fully 
charged. In discharging it again the hyperoxide is reduced, 
and the spongy lead oxidized, until all the accumulated elec- 
tricity is given up, when the apparatus is ready for a second 
operation. In this way an amount of energy equivalent to the 
work of one horse for an hour can be stored in a Faure accu- 
mulator of seventy-five kilogrammes weight. 


A curious table is given in several of the daily journals, 
showing the relative condition of the large cities of the United 
States in regard to wind. The towns near the great lakes have 
the reputation of being the windiest in the country, but the 
statistics show that although certain winds may be exception- 
ally violent there, some of the sea-coast towns fall little behind 
them. The comparison is made between the aggregate length, 
so to speak, of the atmospheric currents from all directions pas- 
sing over each place in a year. Milwaukee, Wisconsin, stands 
at the head of the list, enjoying more than ninety thousand miles 
of wind every year; New York comes next, with eighty-nine 
thousand, and Galveston, Texas, is the third, while San Frap- 
cisco with its regular sea-breezes, gains the fourth place. ‘The 


quietest atmosphere belongs to Augusta, Georgia, which has 
only thirty-six thousand miles of wind in twelve months, but 
Nashville, Tennessee, gives very nearly the same result. The 
Southern cities, as a rule, have a more placid atmosphere than 
those in the North, the principal exception, Galveston, perhaps 
owing its unusual windiness to its situation between the warm 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico and the high plateau which forms 
the main portion of the State of Texas. Philadelphia appears 
to have very nearly the same amount of wind in the year as 
New York, but the record is incomplete. We do not know wheth- 
er similar statistics have ever been collected in regard to the Eu- 
ropean cities, but the probability is that our own far surpass those 
on the other side of the Atlantic in violence of atmospheric dis- 
turbances. For our own part, we have often wondered how long 
such thatched roofs as are common all over England and the 
Continent would stay in place on a cottage in a Western prairie; 
and our builders, who find it necessary to anchor their wooden 
buildings to the ground with great care, while in process of 
construction, lest they should miss them on the morning after 
a breezy night, would, we imagine, decline to guarantee for 
any long period the sufficiency of a Swiss roof, with its cover- 
ing of huge shingles held down, not by nails, but by their own 
weight, assisted by the pressure of a few long poles laid across 
every eighth or tenth row, and weighted with a stone at each 
end. 


AN extraordinary proposition, made a few years ago by Pro- 
fessor Shaler of Harvard University, has been recently revived, 
and is now under discussion in the newspapers. It is well 
known that the climate of certain parts, and perhaps of the 
whole of the northern portion of America, has changed within 
a few centuries, the winters growing colder year by year. In 
Greenland are still to be seen the ruins of a settlement which 
in the twelfth century was sufficiently large and prosperous to 
be’ made an episcopal see, where now no such settlement would 
be possible; and the very name of the country indicates that 
it once possessed a climate very different from that which at 
present characterizes it. The reason of this change Professor 
Shaler believes to be the gradual rising of the land at the 
mouth of Behring’s Straits, by which the warm Japanese cur- 
rent, which formerly, following a course very similar to that 
pursued by the Gulf Stream, penetrated the Arctic Ocean, and 
tempered with its warmth the seasons upon the whole northern 
coast of the continent, has been interrupted, and turned toward 
the shores of California and Oregon. The gradual upheaval 
of the surface in this region has now ceased, to be followed 
probably by an equally gradual subsidence, which may restore 
to the frozen regions of the north their ancient climate, but 
Professor Shaler thinks that this effect may be artificially has- 
tened by means quite within the reach of human enterprise. 


THE narrowest part of Behring’s Strait is thirty-six miles 
wide, with a depth of thirty or forty fathoms, but is obstructed 
by three small islands in the middle of the channel. After the 
experience already gained by our engineers, the removal of 
these islands, and perhaps of the rocks and reefs along the 
shore which offer most impediment to the current, would be a 
task of no very great difficulty, and considering the advantage 
which Professor Shaler thinks would be derived from it, not of 
extravagant cost. To use his words, if the civilized nations of 
the earth would unite in giving to the work the money, men, and 
energy which they now employ in keeping themselves ready to 
fight each other, with the means placed at their command by 
modern science they could make an artificial channel, which 
would let enough of the Japanese current through to melt the 
ice of the polar seas, and reclaim a vast empire for civilization. 
By the same means the climate of all North America would be 
changed. The Arctic winds of winter, which keep British 
America for the most part an uninhabitable waste, while they 
annually destroy millions of dollars worth of property as far 
south as the Gulf of Mexico, would cease, while the violent 
heat of our summers would be greatly tempered. Even those 
European nations who have no territory in the Western Conti- 
nent might contribute to the cost, for the sake of the open 
northwest passage to Asia which the change of climate would 
give, while Great Brita‘n, Russia and the United States, which 
now own the territory bordering on the Straits, could well 
afford to expend great efforts to complete a work, which, if 
what Mr. Shaler tells us is true, would in the end be so profit- 
able. 
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SANFORD ROBINSON GIFFORD. 


N admirable custom, surely, is that of 
exhibiting as soon as possible after 
an artist’s death a representative 
collection of his works. Such an 
act is a duty incumbent upon the 
guardians of the art-interests of the 

ublic no less than upon the painter’s 

friends: Much harm may be done 
the latter’s memory by the mere ex- 
hibition and sale of such pictures as 
happened to be in his studio at the 
time of his demise—many of them in- 
complete, and some of them, very like- 
ly, pictures that had not found much 
favor in hiseyes. It is well that such works should be supplemented 
by important examples borrowed from their owners, and, if possible, 
chronologically arranged. It might pass into an axiom, that paint- 
ings never show to such disadvantage, never reveal so little of their 
individual] kind of charm and merit, as when hanging on the motley 
walls of a general exhibition, side by side with others the most diverse 
and nullifying. But it is as certain, on the otber hand, that pictures 
worthy of the name gain immensely in force and clearness of mean- 
ing when shown in company with sister works. Even life-long com- 
rades of the artist, even his most careful critics, will find under such 
circumstances much that is new to them in the shape of individual 
ictures, and much, very often. that is new in the way of general 
ideas as to the artist’s aim and scope and true position. How much 
more, then, will the public be enlightened, — the public which is apt 
to hold such very vague ideas with regard to the attributes of even 
the most familiar names ? 

We were all indebted, therefore, to the friends of the late Mr. 
Gifford and to the trustees of the New York Metropolitan Museum 
for exhibiting, soon after his death, a large collection of his works. 
He died in August, 1880. The exhibition was opened in the follow- 
ing October, and continued until April, 1881, when such of the pic- 
tures and studies as were the property of the artist’s estate were 
sold at auction. The sale occupied four evenings, and proved the 
hich esteem in which Mr. Gifford is still held bythe community in 
spite of the fact that his work represents an almost outgrown phase 
of American art,—a phase that is being rapidly succeeded by a 
development alien in aim and method to its own. | 

Aside from the pictures that were the property of the estate, there 
were on exhibition at the Museum fifty-seven works loaned by their 
respective owners, and comprising, of course, many of the most 
notable in the room. The total list ran up to 160 numbers, the can- 
vases entirely filling one of the west picture galleries. To further 
facilitate our knowledge of his work, moreover, the Museum issued 
- & memorial pamphlet, containing a sketch of Mr. Gifford’s life and 
a criticism upon his art, written by Professor Weir, and a long and 
laboriously annotated catalogue of as many of his pictures as could 
be traced or recollected. When [ say that we were given the titles 
of 731 works, with their approximate dates, their dimensions, and, 
very often, the names of their successive owners, I bear testimony to 
the immense productiveness of the artist, and no less to the affec- 
tionate industry of Mr. Waldo Pratt, of the Metropolitan Museum, 
upon whom fell the chief labor of cataloguing. From this pamphlet 
T have gathered the following details with reference to Mr. Gifford’s 
life. 

Sanford Robinson Gifford was born in 1823 at Greenfield, Sara- 
toga County, New York, but passed most of his childhood at Hud- 
son. In 1842 he went to Brown University, staying there only two 
years, however, in his anxiety to devote himself entirely to the study 
of art. In 1844 he went to New York for the best instruction then 
to be had in this country. His first intention was to be a portrait 
painter, and with this end in view he studied drawing, perspective, 
and anatomy. In 1845, however, he marle landscape art his princi- 

al aim, and to this branch he continued to devote himself through 
lite. In 1851 he was elected Associate of the National Academy of 

Design, after having exhibited upon its walls for five years; and in 

1854 he became a full Academician. The time between May, 1855, 

and September, 1857, he spent in Europe, chiefly in travelling and 

in sketching from nature. From the last-named date until his 
death. he occupied the same studio in the Tenth Street Building, 

New York, and came to be looked upon, by painters and laymen 

alike, as one of the chief landmarks in the artistic life of the city. 

Here he worked with the greatest industry, as the long list of his 

pictures amply proves, though with absences from home of shorter 

or longer duration. Three times he went to the front when the New 

York “Seventh” was ordered out during the civil war, and some 

of his most popular pictures have been reminiscences of those camp- 

ing days. In 1868 he made another trip to Europe and the East — 
to Italy, Greece, Syria, Egypt, and Turkey. In 1870 he visited the 
western portions of our own continent, going even to the remote shores 
of the Alaskan territory. In 1874 we hear of another westward 
trip, this time to the Great Lakes. Next in strength to Mr. Gifford’s 
love of painting, is said to have been his love of fishing. But the 
summers spent in the wilderness for the sake of the gentle sport 
were utilized, we may suppose, in the interests of art as well. For 
even when thev produced few actual studies, they must have fostered 
that intense love of nature which was Mr. Gifford’s most marked 





characteristic as a painter. In 1877 My. Gifford married. On the 
29th of August, 1880, he died of malarial fever and pneumonia 
after a fruitless trip to the Lake Superior region in search of res- 
toration. : 

It was not my good fortune to know Mr. Gifford personally. But 
in his case one does not need personal knowledge to enable one to 
speak with assurance of his admirable character and of the singular 
charm he exercised over all those with whom he came in contact. 
The universal expression of sorrow when his death was made known, 
the universal chorus of praise, without one dissenting syllable, which 
followed, were remarked upon by all who listened; he seemed to have 
been not only publicly admired as an artist but publicly beloved as a 
man. Even critics who felt small sympathy with his work and who must 
have been tempted ty criticise it when death had made prominent 


his name, seemed to refrain from an expression of their views — not 


from a weak desire to fall in with popular opinions on the subject, 
but from a natural wish to speak nothing but praise of the dead in 
the presence of his mourners. And the whole city mourned for Mr. 
Gifford. It is because this was the case, — hecause in spite of Mr. 
Gifford’s wide reputation and his prominent place among our elder 
artists, scarcely anything was written about him immediately after 
his decease — that it has seemed worth while to make a brief analysis 
of his work at this present moment, now when the emotion caused 
among his very wide circle of friends by that decease has lost its 
first sensitiveness, and when his pictures have finally been scattered, 
after affording full opportunity for impartial judgment.? 

Criticism passed upon Mr. Gifford’s art by those in sympathy with 
our more recent developments will nof, of course, be so laudatory as 
that pronounced by the generation which made his fame. Every 
observer will agree, however, that his generation was right at least 
in so far as it accorded him a very high rank among his fellow labor- 
ers. Kensett and Gifford must be said, I think, to hold the foremost 

lace among their co-workers in landscape art. ‘Thus considered, 

r. Gifford’s work must always be highly prized for its historical 
value, as standing between the work of his predecessors — such as 
Cole and Durand — who founded our landscape practice, and the 
quite alien art of the men who are now following in his steps. But 
apart from all such value as this, apart from their representative 
worth and interest, so to speak, his pictures have a distinct artistic 
value of their own, a value that has certainly been over-estimated 
in the past, but that is likely to be under-estimated just now in our 
eager sympathy with other styles of work. Taking his pictures as a 
whole, and excluding some few exceptional works which will be noted 
later on, I may say at once that the chief artistic interest to be found 
in them is potential rather than actual, — proves that under different 
circumstances Mr. Gifford might have been a capital painter, rather 
than that under actual circumstances he showed himself as such. 

The chief aim of Mr. Gifford’s art is to give a record of certain 
natural aspects. He portrayed to the best of his ability; he did not 
translate or paraphrase. It is needless to say that in so doing he 
was in accord with the mass of his contemporaries. Some observers, 
it is true, trace a very strong personal accent in his pictures; but 
upon analysis it will be found to lie, I think, entirely in their evidence 
as to what were the aspects of nature that were most attractive to 
his mind, and in the fact that these aspects were a little different 
from those usually attempted by his fellow laborers. But such testi- 
mony as this, however clear it may be, is a very different thing from 
the presence in pictorial art of an individual mood or sentiment, of 
a way of seeing and feeling the general facts of nature that is pecul- 
iar to the artist, that never quite deserts him no matter what the 
subject he portrays, and that cannot be imitated by another brush. 

the natural aspects that most appealed to Mr. Gifford were 
aspects of vivid color such as he found in Venetian views and in 
autumn scenery, and aspécts of intense light, often streaming from a 
visible luminary. Such themes as these are among the hardest of 
all to treat in art. It is verv evident, however, that Mr. Gifford 
was attracted to them solely by their surpassing beauty, and not at 
all because they happened to be difficult. An artist of great techni- 
cal ability, an artist filled with the desire to experiment upon the 
latent possibilites of pictorial representation, may delight in difficult 
problems for their difficulties’ sake. But Mr. Gifford’s way of paint- 
ing shows most clearly that this could never have been his attitude 
toward his work. His art is very simple, very frank, very self-for- 
getful and unpretentious. It is so self-forgetful, indeed, that it is 
often most naive in its attempts to deal with themes it cannot master. 
No man’s work gives surer proof that he painted things because he 
loved them as such—which is very different from loving them in 
proportion as they are fit subjects for one’s art. Every artist born 
must of necessity be touched and thrilled by all natural beauty of 
whatever sort. But whereas one will consider first and chiefly 
the title of a given scene to love and admiration, another will consider 
first and always its capability to serve his own artistic purpose. Itis 
a theory of many critics, of course, that an artist should love nature 
best and with reverential deference, and should esteem his art but in 
the second place,—as the handmaid with whose aid he is to copy 
nature as truthfully and entirely — and I may say undiscriminatingly 
—ashecan. But I cannot think this is the principle that has been 
followed by the greatest artists in any age aby the old Dutch land- 
scape painters, by the modern French school and its many offshoots, 





1 This paper, which was written for and would have been published in the 
American Art Review but for the untiwely demise of that journal, has been re- 
cast for our own columns. 
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or (Mr. Ruskin pe ee by Mr. Turner and his contempor- 
aries. It is evident, I think, when we look at the works of any of 
these painters, that their art has been the first consideration with them; 
that they have not painted a picture in order to register natural facts, 
no matter of what beauty or what grandeur, but have chosen 
certain natural aspects because out of them they could make a 
beautiful and thoroughly successful picture. ‘They have done exactly 


what Mr. Ruskin tells us an artist should not do — they have “ sought: 


to paint fair pictures rather than represent stern facts.” If we 
return to Mr. Gifford, now, we shall find a painter with whom nature 
is indeed the first consideration, who has such an eager desire to 
paint, not “stern facts” exactly, but complicated and gorgeous and 
almost unpaintable facts, that often he does not seem to have 
reflected whether by so doing he could produce pictures as well 
expressed, as complete, and therefore as vod artistically, as though 
his subject and his aim were of a different sort. Carried away by 
his enthusiasm for vivid color and intense light he essays problems 
that a ‘Turner might have shunned; that a Turner would certainly 
have modified in some way had they come beneath his brush. His 
most frequent, and most popular works are views of Venice in 
her most brilliant moods, and American landscapes in their autumn 
colors —than which no scenes could be harder to put on canvas. 
Yet while we are convinced that Mr. Gifford did not always realize 
very clearly the entire difficulty of such tasks, we cannot deny, that, 
the tasks once set, he had no inconsiderable degree of artistic judg- 
ment as to the way in which they should be met. He saw the true 
method of dealing with such things — and indeed, with all things — 
in laudscape art, the method of adopting an all-pervading key of light 
and color; thus securing a coherence of tone, and, consequently, a 
unity of pictorial effect. That this necessity was not perceived by 
all his contemporaries is demonstrated by a recollection of their 
works — or by a sight of such pictures, for example, as Mr. Cropsey 
still exhibits from year to year. In a room at the Metropolitan 
' Museum next to that in which the Gifford pictures were displayed, 
hurg at the same time a view of Venice, painted a dozen years azo 
by an American artist, who now works in a different vein and in a 
far superior manner. It would be unfair to criticize more definitely 
an early work long since surpassed. But I may say that the pie- 
ture was very useful where it hung; for a glance at its jumbled tones 
and colors, at its reckless want of composition, at its lack of a 
dominant pictorial idea of any sort, made us realize how right had 
been Mr. Gifford’s instincts. But a standard of another sort was 
afforded by the presence in the same room of still another view of 
Venice —this time from the hand of Mr. Bunce, one of the best 
trained and most competent of our younger workers, and one of 
those endowed with the richest sense of color. Here we saw inp per- 
fect realization the color, the harmony of line, the coherence of 
tone, the poetry of effect, and the skill of technique toward which 
Mr. Gifford had so evidently striven, — and we realized that he had 
not attained them. His striving toward them was a personal and 
peculiar merit: his failure to attain them was due to causes which 
affected the whole artistic generation about him. The painter’s 
instinct is born in a man, no doubt, and it was undoubtedly born in 
Mr. Gifford, but the painter’s executive power must be made by a 
long course of laborious study, and this making was never well 
accomplished in Mr. Gifford’s case. ‘This can scarcely be considered 
strange if we remember when he studied, for how few years and 
under what disadvantages. We can hardly realize perhaps, how 
meagre were the facilities for training in the New York of forty 
years ago, or how low was the standard of technical achievement by 
which a young painter could measure his own stature. Nor were 
the more general artistic influences of the time—the current local 
theories as to the ends and aims of pictorial art — such as to encour- 
age him, if perchance he went abroad, to apply himself to the tech- 
nics of his art. Our elder schoul of painters and of critics accorded 
no such prime importance (as do we) to the proper management of 
one’s tools. The soul, not the eye and wrist, was thought the 
principal factor in an artist’s equipment, and when that seemed of 
proper quality, the most rudimentary training in the mechanics, so 
to speak, of painting was held sufficient. Thus when we hear of 
Mr. Gifford’s years in Europe we are not surprised to find them spent 
in gathering new ideas as to nature herself, and not in so perfecting his 
executive poner that he might render her most commonplace and 
most simple aspects in a way that would rank as art far above a less 
perfect treatment of her grandest scenes. ‘To perpetuate the most 
gorgeous aspects of Venetian seas and skies, the most fiery splendors 
of sunset and storm-clouds, the most dazzling radiance of summer 
_noondays, the most parti-colored blaze of our autuinn hill-sides,— this, 

as I have said, was what Mr. Gifford loved todo. And if his technical 
ability had been greater he micht have done it all with fine success, 
for his intuitions were unusually good; it is impossible to give an 
analysis of a painter’s method for non-technical readers — or, indeed, 
for any readers who have not his actual work at hand in illustration. 
Suffice it here to say that Mr. Gifford had no idea of managing his 
brush as that work is understood today by every pupil in an art school. 
Ido not say practised, naturally, but understood. His surfaces are 
hard, his textures undiscriminated, his composition often panoramie 
— after the fashion of his day —and his drawings sometimes weak. 
His treatment of foliage is almost infantile, and we cannot believe 
that his early studies as a portrait painter were carried very far 
when we look at the figures he has introduced into some of his 


pictures — as, for example, into the well-known Sunday Morning at 
Camp Cameron. ‘The floods of sunshine that he portrays in many 
of his works, and their ambitious scheme of color, are not such: fine 
technical realizations as they were once considered. They are at 
most, it seems to me, but a strong evidence that with better training 
he might successfully have grappled even exacting themes. 

If {have spoken first and in detail about those among Mr. Gif- 


-ford’s pictures which appear to ine the least successful, it is because 


they are the most common, and, as I have said, the most popular 
representatives of his brush. Looking through the collection at the 
Museum one found, however, many that were intrinsically much 
better — not so individual in aim, perhaps, but more complete as 
works of art; not so grand in their intentions, but more satisfying in 
their results. A number of hasty outdoor studies, usually of sea- 
shore bits, were especially good, broad in handling and agreeable in 
texture. And the large Parthenon picture, painted shortly be- 
fore the artist’s death, was in many ways a very admirable work. It 
may be thought strange that I should call it less ambitious than those 
to which I have previously referred; but in spite of the grandeur 
suggested by its theme, it was pictorially simple. It was simple in 
composition, in the nature of the materials that composed it, and in 
its scheme of light and color. The artist himself considered it a 
representative picture, one by which he was “quite willing to be 
judged.” He was anxious, therefore, that it might pass into the 
keeping of some public institution. This wish has been gratified, 
one is vlad to learn, the Parthenon having been purchased at the 
auction last spring for the Corcoran Art Gallery in Washington. It 
is indisputable, I may repeat, that in preferring this picture to those 
characterized by more vivid effects of light and color, Mr. Gifford 
judged very wisely— much more wisely than do most of his admirers. 
Yet there was one picture in the collection which seemed to me to 
rank above it; to rank, indeed, much above everything else of his 
that Ihave seen. It was different in theme, in composition, and in 
color, to the rest of Mr. Gifford’s works, and in all these points, as | 
well as in technical handling, it seemed to me superior to any. I re- 
fer to the Matterhorn at Sunrise, a large square canvas in which 
the huge snowy peak rises bathed in rosy light, the lower part of the 
picture being filled with a broad purple shadow cast by some other 
mountain-top. It was certainly a most beautiful picture, complete 
and balanced in composition, rich and lovely in color, good in hand- 
ling, and full of an original and solemn kind of sentiment. I do not 
know who owns it now, but the possessor may congratulate himself 
upon having, not only the best of Mr. Gifford’s pictures, but one 
which may hang without detriment in any pictorial comparison. 
The first study for this work was also shown, and was most interest- 
ing, proving how little the artist had departed from his first concep- 
tion. The principal difference secn in the larger canvas was a lighit- 
ening of the beautiful purple shadows in the foreground. There was 
also a third treatment of the same subject exhibited, another study 
intermediate in size between the first study and the completed pic- 
ture. 

The fact that these two, the best of all Mr. Gifford’s pictures, are 
the Jatest in date, and that the improvement results from better tech- 
nical processes, shows that Mr. Gifford, in common with many 
painters of as long standing as hiinself, had been touched by the new 
ideas now stirring in our midst. ‘The nature of these new ideas, the 
reason why our growing style is so different in aim and in result to 
the style typified by Mr. Gifford’s work, I have implied throughout. 
I may recapitulate, however, by saying that since the days wheo Mr. 
HIunt first preached, with a voice loud enough to command general 
attention, the gospel of technical training, we have passed largely 
under the influence of French ideas. Not only have our artists cone 
abroad in crowds to study, but a hundred foreign pictures are now 
imported where but one was brought to us some forty years ago. 
This French influence has worked in two ways. It has made tech- 
nical excellence a sine qua non in our eyes; has shown it to be the 
only possible basis upon which lasting work can be erected; and it 
has also implanted in the minds of our artists — the public following 
slowly in their wake — the belief that I have already indicated, the 
belief that with a painter the first consideration should be his art. 
This belief means, if I may repeat, that he should paint nature 
(truthfully, but not necessarily with exactitude of a literal sort) for 
the sake of the pictures he wishes to create, and should not make 
his pictures for the sole sake of reproducing the nature he admires. 
This formula, I know, is crudely put, and I know that it is appar- 
ently contradicted by the publishel words of inany painters; but a 
man’s theories, often impressed upon his mind from without, are not 
always in accordance with his practice, and I do not think it is 
contradicted by the work of any good painter whatsoever. This is 
the principle which must guide a truly successful brush, consciously 
or unconsciously as the case may be.. It is no longer, I believe, an 
open question whether our art has gained or lost by adopting these 
ideas. Every observer must have felt, when viewing the collection 
just described, that our standard of achievement had risen greatly in 
the past few years. No one could grudge Mr. Gifford the celebrity 
he attained, for compared with his associates he more than deserved 
it all. But no one could deny tbat, were he to begin his career to- 
day, and were he to follow it out in the same manner that achieved 
success a score of years ago, it would be impossible for future critics 
to rank his name where now it stands — among the very first of his 
artistic generation in this country. M. G. vAN RENS3ELAER. 
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tion to tinsel and glitter. 
The native buildings of the 
former country have re- 
tained for ages their one 





form, that appropriate to their use, while those of Paris are a con- 


glomeration of all styles, Gothic, Renaissance, Louis Quatorze, and 
‘modern, and the interiors of the majority display a supePfluity of 
ornamentation and of gilding. The inating impression, after 
viewing many of the churches and palaces, is that of paint 
and fresco in contradistinction to wood-work and carving. Bright- 
ness and gaiety of effect is generally. the result which can be 
contrasted favorably or unfavorably as one may please wi 
the colder, but I should suppose to the general a ctural 
eye more pleasing, halls and other buildings of England: there 
may be as great excess in color and gold as in other things. 
We found very pleasant and quiet quarters at a small hotel 
named the Prince Albert, on the Rue Hyacinthe, St. Honoré, 
only a few minutes’ walk from the gardens of the Tuileries. 
I would recommend it for reasonable prices and fairly good break- 
fasts. Dinner had best be taken at one of the numerous restaurants 
scattered about; the Etablissements Duval being the cheapest, where 
an excellent meal, consisting of soup, meat, and one vegetable, desert, 
and a bottle of wine, can be obtained for about two francs and a 
half. 

One’s first walk is generally, I suppose, the one we took along the 

ardens of the Tuileries and the Champs Elysées to the Are de 
Triomphe. At the Place de la Concorde is to be obtained a view 
giving probably the best idea of the magnificence of Paris. Fronting 
the burned, but still majestic palace of the Tuileries, you have on 
your right, across the Pont de la Concorde, the imposing facade of 
the Corps Legislatif; on your left the Madeleine, visible at the end of 
the wide Rue Royale, while behind you extends the grand boulevard 
leading to the Are de Triomphe, on which and the side streets run- 
ning therefrom front most of the large compartment houses of the 
city. The arch lifts itself very beautifully at the head of the 
avenue, and is a focus-point from which many of the boulevards 
start. The edifice is in itself very excellent, well-designed, and has 
on its facades an enormous amount of carving. The view from the 
top on a fine day is superb. From here by one of the boulevards the 
most interesting parts of the Bois de Boulogne can soon be reached 


by pedestrians. 

Notre Dame is to me the most satisfactory of all the Paris 
churches. Built at the time when Gothic architecture was in its 
prime, it shows on both exterior and interior all the fineness of 
conception and detail that characterized the period. The west 

ortals, with their varied and numerous carvings, are of extreme 

auty, while the flanks, with their graceful flying-buttresses and 
immense length, give the beholder an idea of majesty unsurpassed 
anywhere. On entering, one’s eye is caught by the crossing and 
blending of the arches of the nave and the four aisles, and the long, 
enclosed space is apparently increased by the numerous apsidal 
chapels at the east end, which are only partly hidden by the choir 
screen and baldachino. The glass in some of the windows, especially 
the rose of the north transept, is of the finest—if not the very 
finest — to be found anywhere. On some of the capitals of the choir 
aisles the undercutting is marvellously well done, the flowers stand- 
ing on their stems as if they had grown there. In the chapter- 
house are contained many curious relics, both religious and secular, 
among others the coronation robe of Napoleon I. 

Close behind Nétre Dame is the Morgue, but certainly no archi- 
tectural traveller, except one with morbid propensities, can deem it 
worth a visit. 

The Grand niet House, about which so much has been written 
and said, is all that is grand and magnificent, until we enter the the- 
atre proper. The vestibule, the grand staircase, the foyer, the salles 
of all kinds could not well be more .beautiful or more appropriate 
for their purposes, and when lighted at night the blending of 
gold, rich paint and hangings, the glitter of the many-colored 
marbles, and the sparkle of the little lake under the main stair- 
way, compose an entrancing whole; but the theatre itself, having a 
grotmnd-work of chocolate, slightly relieved by gold and crimson fur- 
nishings, is dark and gloomy, anil is lit by but one large chandelier, 
while its aconstic properties are bad, and the ventilation not much 
better. M. Garnier, the architect, seems to have given this latter 
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subject little thought, and in a book entitled, “ Le Nouvel Opéra,” 
published in 1875, all that is said about it is, that the whole de- 

endence for emptying is placed upon the grand chandelier, which, 
f its heat, draws the air intothe roof. This, without a concomitant 
of valves opening to the outside air, is not sufficient. ‘The Parisians 
use the dependencies of their theatres much more than we do. Almost 
every one leaves the auditorium during the time between the acts 
which frequently amounts to as much as twenty minutes, and /oyers 
and salles are filled with people, talking, walking, and sipping wine 
or absinthe. From the loggia, a place much sought by the heated 
crowd, a splendid view of the Avenue de on is obtained, all 
lighted by electricity clear to the Rue de Rivoli, the high and well- 
eee buildings along its sides being thrown forward in good 
relief. 

No architect should fail to visit the Hétel de Cluny, to obtain an en- 
trance into which a passport is said to be necessary, but we found a 
little well-directed silver was sufficient. It is full of curious details, 
both in its own construction and in what it contains. Quaint stair- 
cases spring up before one at the most unexpected points, and Icad 
to equally quaint rooms and galleries. Besides the chance to study 
Gothic which the place affords, in its lovely garden are contained 
remains of an old Roman bath. These ruins are very perfect, the 
vaulting even remaining intact, and give an excellent idea of the 
arrangement of buildings of this class. The bricks are very large, 
and cemented together by a mortar almost as indestructible as iron. 

While on this side of the Seine, we can easily pay a visit to the 
Luxembourg Palace, one of the great works of the era of Marie de 
Medeci. Herein is contained the famous Salle du Tréne, an apart- 
ment of magnificent size, richly decorated with carvings, fresco and 
gilding, and with a huge picture of Universal Suffrage painted on 
the ceiling. The building also contains the room at present used by 
the Senate, and the private apartments of the Medicis. The chief 
attraction to the general public is the museum, wherein are contained 
some of the choicest works of art in Paris. The gardens are very 
beautiful, and contain many well-executed statues. 

The Ste. Chapelle, although rather difficult to find on acconnt of 
its being so closely hemmed in by the halls of the Palais de Justice, 
should on no account be missed, if not for its beauty of design and 
decoration, then for the exquisite glass with which every window is 
filled. It is alittle Gothic gem, worthy of close and attentive in- 
spection. 

With the exception of Nétre Dame, the Ste. Chapelle and a few 
others, the churches of Paris are not satisfactory. The Madeleine 
certainly is not, notwithstanding the enormous exjense of its erection, 
and its faithful following of the style chosen for it. “A great heathen 
temple is portrayed, and so far so good: one recognizes when view- 
ing the exterior, its beauty and what it must have cost, but when once 
entered, what can be more disappointing than a darkly-decorated in- 
terior, with no windows — nothing but a few skylights, which hardly 
break the gloom? The Eglise de la Trinite, well situated at the head 
of the Chausée d’Antin, is an excellent example of comparatively 
modern work. The Panthéon, of course, every one visits, and if a 
good classical desicn is sought, here it can be found; while, in fine 
music, brass bands, and the like, St. Roch, from the steps of which the 
great Napoleon taught his first martial lesson, takes the lead. The 
Evlise des Invalides claims more than a mere passing notice. Its 
eraceful and well-proportioned dome, designed by Mansard, shows 
in almost every part of Paris, and catches the eye by its gilding and 
heicht. Its interior, approached through a large court-yard and 
under a two-story facade, which is the worst part of the whole, serves 
excellently the purpose for which it is used —that of a gigantic 
mausoleum for the dust of the great emperor “ who loved the Fretich 
people so dearly.” Jt is paved and lined with beautiful and expen- 
sive marble. Approaching the heavy rail, and peering down into 
the crypt directly under the dome and lighted from it, we behold the 
dark and ill-designed sarcophagus in which his ashes rest. Still 
lower, 2 mosaic pavement bears the names of his great victories, 
while the piers are adorned with battle-flags, gradually mouldering 
to decay. 

We visited but one cemetery in Paris, Pére la Chaise, and if it 
is a sample of all, as I suppose it to be, for in travelling on the 
rail I constantly saw small reproductions of it all over France, I do 
not think I should ever waste time on a visit to any other. Theonly 
things that can be brought forward in its favor are its superb situa- 
tion, and that it contains a few tombs of some architectural merit. 
The taste displayed in both monuments and decorations is of the 
most villainous and unformed character, while tawdrv wreaths and 
ornaments are strewn about, adding to the painful impression. 
The tomb of Abélard and Heloise is, however, a Gothic conception 
of great beauty, and it is well to know, as it is very hard to dis- 
cover among the variety of tombs and overshadowing growth of 
foliage, that it is only a short distance from the main entrance, 
along the right-hand path. This simple and chaste monument only 
makes one feel more plainly the exceeding vulgarity of all about it. 

The Champ de Mars, where the great exhibition was held, is now 
a bare and iil-kempt field, having near its entrance the low and in 
nowise remarkable buildings of the Ecole Militaire. Across the Pont 
de Jéna loom up the graceful towers and admirable facade of the 
Trocadéro building, the surrounding grounds being laid out in flower 
beds. 

Any description of the buildings of Paris would be incomplete 
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without a word or so about the Bon Marché, the largest store in the 
world, and which might well be designated a modern labyrinth from 
the difficulty one finds in making an exit at the place where one has 
entered. It occupies a whole block; is as massive on the exterior 
as a building with several stories and a mansari, supported on store 
fronts, can be, and contains numerous staircases and galleries around 
large well-holes; through which the light comes from the roof to illu- 
minate the immense area. This is the place to see activity, — it is 
a small world in itself. 

The apartment-houses, of which so many are contained in this 
great city, are, as a rule, many stories high, very plain on the 
outside, and with what little ornament there is worked on the stone 
in situ. The great beauty of these houses lies in their being so com- 
pletely fire-proof: light iron joists from 6” to 8’ deep support the 
floors, while between them are arched narrow strips of iron hold- 
ing the counter-ceiling. The flooring-boards, when tiles are not 
used, and the wood-work of the doors and windows, are about all 
there is inflammable. Of private houses, such as we know them, 
there are few. 

Versailles, whither we went on the morning of August 18, is easily 
reached by train from the St. Lazare station. On this road we 
again found the pleasant two-story cars. After gaining an excellent 
bird’s-eye view of the city from the elevated ground along which the 
train speeds, St. Cloud and Sevres are passed in quick succession, and 
the town of Versailles is finally reached. A long walk through the 
not over pleasant streets, and by the by no means remarkable b uild- 
ings, bring one to the open area in front of the palace. It was a 
grand conception of Mansard to set the main front so far back, thus 
giving so much additional room and light and apparent extent. The 
building is too full of wonders and curiosities of every sort to describe 
indetail. After a stroll through the picture galleries and halls, where 
everything shone like glass — even the floors — we wandered out into 
the renowned gardens, and found our way to the Petit Trianon, the 
lovely spot where the unfortunate Marie Antoinette tried to imagine 
herself a milk-maid and her husband a miller. The buildings of this 
Paradise are little models of their kind. built partly of wood and partly 
of stone, with quaint overhanging balconies and curiously-placed 
stair-cases. From bere a short walk brings one to the Grand 
Trianon, a small, squat, and ugly building, with low ceilings, only 
interesting on account of its connection with Madame de Main- 
tenon. 

Having now spent our allotted time in Paris, and seen, even if 
imperfectly and in a hurried manner, the most of its renowned 
buildings, and having learned much of the ways of its inhabitants, 
and something of their manner of living, we left on the morning of 
August 23, for Rouen, where w@ arrived about 2 o’clock, P.M. ‘This 
old city, full of memorials and archeological treasures, claims much 
more time for its thorough —even satisfactory — inspection, than 
we were able to give; still, however short a glimpse of beauty 
may be, it is better than none at all, and with this idea possess- 
ing our minds, we left the railway station for a short tour of in- 
vestigation. There’ being, as I bave said, so much to see, it is 
no wonder that, with the short time we could allow ourselves, 
buildings, etc., should be somewhat mixed in my mind. I remember 
distinct] » however, the profusion of decoration on the west front of 
the Cathedral, the curious but beautiful “ Butter” tower; the central 
epire nearly 500'feet high, and of as ugly modern iron-work as can 
well be found; the wonderfully tinted glass of the interior, and the 
many historic tombs. It is not often that a town can boust of two 
cathedrals, but Rouen certainly has that rare privilege, St. Quen fulfil- 
ling all the requisitions of a second one. It is amongst other things re- 
markable for its great interior height, and little solid wall-space, the 
windows occupying almost all the wall-space. The view of the choir 
from the garden behind the Hécel de Ville is rarely beautiful. St. 
Maclou, although comparatively a small church, is perhaps the most 
interesting in Rouen. There are so many enticing little odds and 
ends of Gothic work about it, including ujon’s carved door, and 
the curious and elaborate winding stone stairway to the organ-loft. 
The Palais de Justice, not far off, amply repays a visit by the rich 
study of Gothic detail its court-yard facades afford. The Salle des 
Assises is said to have a very fine open roof, but we could not obtain 
admission. Nor should the visitor to Rouen neglect to walk down 
the narrow and winding Rue de la Grosse Horloge, passing under 
the old gate-house, with its belfry and quaint clock — from whence 
the name; besides which, to complete a survey of the curiosities of the 
town, the Place de la Pucelle should not be overlooked. On this 
spot, marked by a statue of no great merit, was Joan of Arc burned 
in 1431. Spite.of its renown, it requires some searching to find it, 
hidden, as it is, in a sort of back street. We were directed hither 
and yon, and finally came upon it only by a happy accident. 

We arrived at Havre late in the evening, but before dark had 
seen pretty much all of interest in the place, of which the pier and 
breakwater, and a large and substantial-looking new aia by the 
beach, are the most prominent objects. The Hétel de l’Admirauté 
is perhaps the best place in Havre for a transient visitor to stop at. 
It is situated directly on the quai, convenient to the steamers, and 
affords good beds and living at reasonable rates. 

The day succeeding, August 24, we paid a visit to the watering 
place of ‘Trouville-sur-Mer, where we spent the day with a friend, 
and thus I had a chance of viewing the interior of one of the sea- 
shore cottages of France, i a 

On returning to Havre, we, in five minutes’ time, set sail for Eng- 
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land, thus ending our architectural and other experiences on French 
soil. T. BuckLer GHEQUIER. 
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Tue interior details of this house were published in the American 
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SOME HINTS ON PATTERN DESIGNING.1 —III. 
Kove's CHAK oF JraTte- 


W.:LL finish my incomplete catalogue 
of the crafts that need the pattern- 
designer by saying a few words on 
designing for embroidery and for 
pottery-painting. 

As to embroidery-designing, it 
stands midway between that for tap- 
estry and that for carpets; but as its 
technical limits are much less nar- 
row than those of the latter craft, 
it is very apt to lead people into 
cheap and commonplace naturalism : 
now, indeed, it is a delightful idea 
to cover a piece of linen cloth with 
roses, and jonquils, and tulips, done 
quite naturally with the needle, and 

we can’t go too farin that direction if we only remember the needs of 

our material and the nature of our craft in general; these demand that 
our roses and the like, however unmistakably roses, shall be quaint 
and naive to the last degrve, and also, since we are using specially 
beautiful materials, that we shall make the most of them, and not 
forget that we are gardening with silk and gold-thread ; and, lastly, 
that in an art which may be accused by ill-natured persons of being 

a superfluity of life, we must be specially careful that it shall be 

beautiful, and not spare labor to make it sedulously clegant of form, 

and every part of it refined in line. 

In pottery-painting we are more than ever in danger of falling into 
sham naturalistic platitude, since we have no longer to stamp our 
designs with a rough wood-block on paper or cotton, nor have we to 
build up our outlines by laying square by square of color, but, pencil 
in hand, may do pretty much what we will. So we must be a law to 
ourselves, and when we vet a tile or a plate to ornament remember 
two things: first, the confined space or odd shape we have to work 
in; and second, the way in which the design has to be executed. As 
to the first point, if we are not to miss our aim altogether, we must 
do something ingenious and inventive, something that will at once 
surprise and please people, which will take hold of their eyes as 
something new, and force them to look at it. Within these limits we 
may do as we please, so long as we do not forget, in the next place, 
that our design has to be pencilled by an instrument difficult to use, 
but delightful to handle when the difficulty is overcome —a long, 
REE Coie brush charged with heavy color, which pencilling 
should be done with a firm, deliberate, and decided, but speedy 
hand. 

I feel the more bound to insist on this in pottery-painting because 
of late a kind of caricature art has been going about in the shape of 
elaborately painted dishes of the most disastrous design and execu- 
tion. Most often the designers of these have thought they have 
done all they need when they have drawn a bunch of flowers or a 
spray without any attempt at arrangement, and colored it in imita- 
tion of a coarse daub in oils, without the least thought of what pig- 
ments were within reach of the pottery-painter. Such things teach 
nothing but the art of how not to do it. 

Now, once more, those of you who are unconscious that there is 
any beauty in a pattern painted on pottery can at jeast help the art 
by utterly refusing to have any pattern on it; and I beg them ear- 
nestly and sincerely to take that amount of trouble. 

You may think that I have been wandering from my point in say- 
ing so much about the various crafts for which designs have to be 
made, rather than treating of the designs in general; but I have not 
done so by accident, at any rate, but because [ want you to_under- 
stand that I think it of capital importance that a pattern-designer 
should know all about the craft for which he has to draw. Neither 
will knowledge suffice him only: he must have full sympathy with 
the craft and love it, or he can never do honor to the special mate- 
rial he is designing for. Without this knowledge and sympathy the 
cleverest of men will do nothing but provide platitudes for the pub- 
lie and wanton puzzles for those who execute the work to break 
their hearts over. 

Perhaps a few words on pattern-designing generally may be of 
some use to some of you, though the chances are you will have heard 
the same thing said often enough before. 
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Above all things, avoid vagueness: run any risk of failure rather 
than involve yourselves in a tangle of poor weak lines that people 
can’t make out. Definite form bounded by firm outline is a neces- 
sity for all ornament. If you have any inclination towards that 
short-hand of picture-painters, which they use when they are in a 
hurry, and which people call sketching, give up pattern-designing, 
for vou have no turn for it. I repeat, do not be afraid of your de- 
sion or try to muddle it up so that people can scarce see it; if it is 
arranged on good lines, and its details are beautiful, you need not 
fear its looking hard so long as it covers the ground well, and is not 
wrong in color. 

Rational growth is necessary to all patterns, or at least the limit 
of such growth; and in recurring patterns, at least, the noblest are 
those where one thing grows visibly and necessarily from another. 
Take heed in this growth that each member of it be strong and 
crisp, that the lines do not get thready or flabby or too far from their 
stock to sprout firmly and vigorously; even where a line ends it 
should look as if it had plenty of capacity for more growth if so it 
would. | 

Again, as to dealing with nature. To take a natural spray of 
what-not and torture it into certain lines, is a hopeless way of design- 
ing a pattern. In all good pattern-designs the idea comes first, as in 
all other designs —e. g., a man says, I will make a pattern which I 
will mean to give people an idea of a rose-hedge with the sun 
through it; aid: he sees it in such and such a way ; then, and not till 
then, he sets to work to draw his flowers, his leaves and thorns, and 
so forth, and so carries out his ideas. 

In choosing natural forms be rather shy of certain very obviously 
decorative ones—e. g., bind-weed, passion-flower, and the poorer 
forms of ivy, used without the natural copiousness. I should call 
these sroublesavers and warn you of them, unless you are going to 
take an extra amount of trouble over them. We have had them 
used so cheaply this long while that we are sick of them. 

On the other hand, outlandishness is a snare. I have said that it 
was good and reasonable to ask for obviously natural flowers in em- 
broidery; one might have said the same about all ornamental work, 
and further, that those natural forms which are at once most familiar 
and most delightful to us, as well from association as from ee 
are the best for our purpose. The rose, the lily, the tulip, the oak, 
the vine, and all the lecba and trees that even we cockneys know 
about, they will serve our turn better than queer, outlandish, upside- 
dlown-looking growths. If we cannot be original with these simple 
things, we can’t help ourselves out by the uncouth ones. 

A very few words as to style. Most true it is that if all art ought 
to belong specially to its time and nation, this should be, above all, 
the case with such a comparatively easy art as pattern-designing. 
Yet [ am not so simple as to suppose that we can suddenl build up 
a style out of the wreck of inanity into which we had fallen such a 
little while ago without any help from the ages of art. And though 
I would say loudly, Don’t copy any style at all, but make your own; 
yet vou must study the history of your art, or you will be nose-led by 
the first bad copyist of it that you come across. Well, my advice to 
‘you in this matter is very simple. Study any or all of the styles 
that have real growth in them, and as for the others, don’t do more 
than give a passing glance at them, for they can do you no good. 
From the days of ancient Egypt to the time of the sickness of media- 
val art the architectural arts had life and growth in them: study all 
that as much as you please; but, from the times of the Renaissance 
onwards, life, growth and hope are gone from these, and as matters 
of study you have nothing to do with them. ‘The architectural art 
that was in use even at the time of the great masters of the Renais- 
sance will mislead you if you try to found any style of pattern-design- 
ing upon it, and this in spite of many splendid qualities in itself. It 
ix not the art of hope, but of decay. As to what followed it, and 
culminated in the bundle of degraded whims falsely called a style, 
that so fitly expresses the corruption of the days of Louis XV., you 
need not even look at that in passing. More noble failures will 
serve your turn better, even for warnings. 

If i am speaking to any pattern-lesigners here, or to those that 
have any influence over their lives, I should like to remind them of 
one thing, that the constant designing of recurring patterns is a very 
harassing business, and shoul always be supplemented with some 
distinctly executive work. Those who in the present unhappy state 
of the arts do not design for work which they carry out themselves 
should relieve their brain by drawing from the human figure, from 
flowers or landscapes or old pictures, or some such things — by doing 
something which is not a diagram, but is an end in itself —or they 
will either suffer terribly or become quite stupid. A friend of mine, 
who is a Manchester calico-printer, told me the other day that the 
shifty and clever designers who draw the thousand and one ingenious 
and sometimes pretty patterns for garment goods which Manchester 
buys of Paris, have a great tendency to go mad, and often end s0; 
and I cannot wonder at it. 

That such a caution as this should be necessary is a woful com- 
meee on the state of those arts on which pattern-lesigning lives. 
That the art, whose office it was to give rest and pleasure to the 
toiling hand should now have become a torment to the wearied brain 
of man, is a stranve inversion of the natural order of things, and, to 
my mind, points to matters far more serious than would at first sight 
seem to be eee up in the question of designing pretty patterns 
for our common household goods. 


I must ask your patience for a few minutes yet while I say a word 
or two on these matters, for I have made a compact with myself that 
I will never address my countrymen on the subject of art without 
speakioy as briefly, but also as plainly as I can, on the degradation 
of labor which I believe to be the great danger of civilization, as it 
has certainly proved itself to be the very bane of art. 

Foresight and good will have set on foot many schemes for educat- 
ing people before they come to working years: for tending them 
when misfortune or sickness prevents them from working, for amus- 
ing them reasonably when they are at leisure from their work — 
aims that are all good and some necessary to the well-being of our 
race. 

But can they alone touch the heart of the matter —to be sedulous 
about what people do with their time till they are growing out of 
childhood into youth, to take pains to add to the pleasure of their 
few hours of rest, and at the same time never to give a thought to 
the way in which they spend their working hours (ten hours a day, 
and a long time it is to spend in wishing we were to come to the end 
of it) between the ages of thirteen and seventy? This, I say, does 
seem to me a strange shutting of the eyes to one of the main ditlicul- 
ties of life, a strange turning from the great question which all well- 
wishers to their neizhbors ought to ask — how can men gain hope and 
pleasure in their daily work ? 

I do not profess to foretell what will happen to the world if we 
persist in keeping our eyes shut on this point; but one thing I know 
will happen — the extinction of all art. I say I know it will hap- 
pen, and indeed it is happening now, and unless we tuke the other 
turn before long it will soon be all done. You would not believe me 
if I professed to think that a light matter even by itself — the thrust- 
ing out of all beauty from the life of man; but when one knows what 
lies at the bottom of it, how much heavier it seems, the thrustiny 
out of all pleasure and self-respect from man’s daily work, the help- 
lessly letting that daily work become a mere blind instrument for the 
over-peopling of the world, for the ceaseless multiplication of cause- 
less and miserable lives. 

Surely I am speaking to some whose lives, like mine, are blessed 
with pleasurable and honorable work, who cannot bear the thought 
that we are to go on shutting our eyes to this, and to do nothing be- 
cause our time on earth is not long. Can we not face the evil and 


. do our best to amend it our very selves? If it be a necessary evil, 


let us at least do our share of proving that it is so by withstanding 
it to the utmost. The worst that can happen to us rebels in that 
case is to be swept away before the flood of that necessity, which 
will happen to us no less if we do not struggle against it —if we are 
flunkies, not rebels. Indeed, you may think that the metaphor is all 
too true, and that we are but mere straws in that resistless flood. 
But don’t let us strain a metaphor; for we are no straws, but men, 
with each one of us a will and aspirations, and with duties to fulfil; 
so let us see after all what we can do to prove whether it is neces- 
sary that art should perish — that is, whether men sbould live in an 
ugly world, with no work to do in it but wearisume work. 

Well, first we must be conscious of the evil, as I believe some are, 
who do not dare to acknowledge it. And next we must dare to 
acknowledge it, as some are who dare not act further in the matter. 

And next — why, a good deal next, though it may be put into few 
words, for steady rebellion is a heavyish matter to take in hand; and 
I tell you that every one who loves art in these days and dares _pur- 
sue it to the uttermost is a dangerous rebel enough; aod [ will finish 
by speaking of one or two things that we must do to fit ourselves for 
our troublous life of rebellion. 

We ought to get to understand the value of intelligent work, the 
work of men’s hands guided by their brains, and to take that, though 
it be rough rather than the unintelligent work of machines or slaves, 
though it be delicate; to refuse altogether to use machine-made work 
unless where the nature of the thing mnade compels it, or where the 
machine does what mere human suffering would otherwise have to 
do: to have a high standard of excellence in wares and not to accept 
makeshifts for the real thing, but rather to go without; to have no 
ornament merely for fashion’s sake, but only because we really think 
it beautiful, otherwise to go without it; not to live in an ugly and 
squalid place (such as London) for the sake of mere excitement or 
the like, but only because our duties bind us to it; to treat with the 
utmost care whatever of architecture and the like is left ys of the 
times of art. I deny that it can ever be our own to do as we like 
with; it is the property of the world, that we hold in trust for those 
that come after us. | 

IIere is a set of things not easy to do (as it seems), which all men 
taking some trouble in the art of life, and not giving in to the bar- 
barous and cumbrous luxury — or coinfort as you may please to call 
it— which I sometimes think is really fated to stifle all art, and in 
the long run all intelligence, unless we grow wise in time and look 
to it. 

I dare say that nobody but men who consciously or unconsciously 
care about art would strive to bind themselves by these rules, but 
perhaps some others may join them in trying to act on these that 
follow. To have as little as possible to do with middlemen, but to 
bring together the makers and the buyers of goods as closely as 
ae To do our best to further the independence and reasonable 
eizure of all handicraftsmen. ‘To eschew all bargains, real or imag- 
inary (they are mostly the latter), and to be anxious to pay and to 
get what a piece of goods is really worth. ‘To that end to try to 
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understand the difference between good and bad in wares, which will 
also give you an insight into the craftsman’s troubles, and will tend 
to do away with an ignorant impatience and ill-temper which is 
much too common in our dealings with them nowadays. 

In short, as I have said before that we must strive against bar- 
barous luxury, so here I must say that we must strive against barbar- 
ous waste. What we have to do is to strive to put co-operation in 
the place of competition in the dealings of men; that is, in place of 
commercial war, with all the waste and injustice of war — which, 
since men are foolish rather than malicious, has to be softened ever 
and anon by weak compliance and contemptuous good-nature — we 
must strive to put commercial peace with justice and thrift be- 
side it. 

I ask you not to think that [ have been wandering from my point 
in eee all this: I have had to talk to you to-night about popular 
art, the foundation on which all art stands. I could not go through 
the dreary task of speaking to you of a phantom of bygone times, 
of a thing with no life in it; I must speak of a living thing with 
hope in it, or hold my peace; and most deeply am I convinced that 
popular art cannot live if labor is to be forever the thrall of muddle, 
dishonesty, and disunion. Cheerfully I admit that I see signs about 
us of a coming time of order, good-will, and union, and it is that 
which has given me the courage to say to you these few last words, 
and to hint to you what in my poor judgment we each and all of us 
who have the cause at heart may do to further the cause. 


SHORTNESS OF LIFE AMONG ARCHITECTS. 
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in fact, over whom any real battle 
From the British Architect. at that time raged has, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Waterhouse, left the scene. The 7imes attempted to 
sketch, with a keener eye to faults than merits, the difference between 
the old and the new taste in architecture by pairing off Mr. Street 
with Mr. Decimus Burton, who had died a few days before, aced 
eighty-one. The comparison might have been more telling if it had 
included a third architect, who died on the very day before Mr. 
Street, and who was, although a year older than Mr. Burton, rather 
the first of the new than the last of the old school. More than forty 
‘ears ago, when prominent men of the Gothic school who have since 
n famous and died were still unheard of, Anthony Salvin seemed 
destined to lead the revived school of Medieval art. But he was 
rather torpid in the important matter of ecclesiastical architecture, 
and so, while making proof of his mastery of castellated construction 
at the Tower, at Windsor, at Alnwick, and in hisown modern castle 
of Peckforton, as well as of considerable taste in country-houses, he 
practically became an outsider in the animated conflict of styles 
which has filled up the intermediate years. 

There is never an effect without some cause, and it is better to 
seek what explanation can be given for the remarkable shortness of 
life among conspicuous architects, than idly to lament the losses. 
No doubt, as the phrase goes, it is the pace which kills; but there 
is something more than the mere speed to account for the dangers 
and the casualties of the architectural race. The nature of the 
broken country which has to be crossed tells against safety as much 
as the mere speed. Some men kill themselves by over-devotion to 
an art, and others by ah over-devotion to a profession; but it is the 
hard and peculiar fate of an architect to be following both an art and 
a profession. His education in composition matches with that of a 
painter in painting. His education in constructioh matches with that 
of an engineer in engineering. Once he is in practice, the thought 
needful to marry beauty with utility in his designs is only the begin- 
ning of troubles. He has to settle his accounts with employers, who 
may be stingy and overreaching, exacting and capricious, ignorant and 
prejudiced, vain and half-instructed, with contractors too often incom- 
petent, dishonest, or insolvent, with workmen too stupid to understand 
and too obstinate to obey. Add to this the wear and tear of railways, 
the severities of weather, and it will be seen that the career of a suc- 
cessful architect is one which tells with tinusual severity on the human 
frame. Yet there is no remedy which could be thought of which would 
not be worse than the disease. ‘Io separate the professions of artistic 
and of constructive architect would be to extend and to perpetuate a 
system which has already, in the hands of speculative builders, 
worked so much woful mischief to the national taste. 


TUNNEL THROUGH THE PALISADES. 
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through the Palisades at 
Weehawken, opposite 
West Fifty-fifth Street, 
New York, for the New 
York, Ontario and West- 
ern Railroad. Within fif- 
teen months the whole 
will be finished. The tun- 
nel proper will be over 
4000 feet in length, and 
there are five shafts 
through solid rock, 8 x 16 
feet, and nearly all are 
7 sunk to a depth varying 
Clilittle from 160 feet. 
Steam drills are drivenin 
at each side of the tunnel chamber to the depth of several feet, one 
crossing the other in such a fashion that when the blasting is made 
the rocks are thrown out in such immense pieces that they have to 
be blasted again to get them up through the shaft. These drills are 
worked by compressed air instead of steam, 80 pounds being used 
to the square inch, but the air does not affect the workmen in any 
manner similar to the effect on the men in the tunnel under the Hud- 
son River. As the compressed air escapes from the drill it ascends 
through the opening ot the shaft and the natural air descending, 
keeps the chamber supplied with pure air and prevents the oppres- 
sive and choking sensation that is experienced in the river tunnel. 
The work on the approaches to the tunnel occupies the attention of 
the majority of the men employed in the work. There are now 600 
men employed, and they are divided into two shifts. The eastern 
approach of the tunnel that is now being cut out with the aid of im- 
mense steam shovels, will begin at shaft No. 5, and the bed will be 
85 feet below the top of the hill, to run to nothing at New Dunham, 
a distance of over 4000 feet. It will be wide enough to permit the 
laying of four tracks as far as Granton. ‘The only road at present 
crossing the route of the cut is the Hackensack plank road at North 
Bergen, and here a stout bridge on stone abutments is being put up. 
A retaining wall along the sides of the cut is alsobeing putup. The 
company have purchased a mile of water front, which is now being 
dredged. ‘There are now in use about fifty three-inch drills, and 
this week 25 additional drills will be put in operation. At present 
the tunnel, as cut out, is 33 feet wide and 25 feet 6 inches to the roof. 
When the masonry is put in it will be 27 feet wide and 21 feet high 
to the roof, from the western portal to within a short distance of the 
eastern approach. The eastern portal is to be fan-shaped, 60 feet 
high and 40 feet wide, and tracks will run out on a ten-degree curve 
te the depots on the north und south sides of the opening. Superin- 
tendent Coleman says that the shafts of the tunnel are deeper than 
robably any tunnel of the same size in the country, and the work 
as progressed more rapidly than on any other tunnel. — The Jron 
A ge. 
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SOME INDUSTRIAL USES OF CALCIUM COMPOUNDS. 


HE sulphate of calcium, al- 
= though it is neither so 
Peed Ps i abundant nor soimportant 
A E/E BE ARTS from an industrial point 
Wives Wan jak (eo ell ee of view as the carbonate, 
aT RS f, Srl ean has properties which are 
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selves, 

Sulphate of calcium is 
perhaps as widely diffused 
as the carbonate, bein 
present in almost all 
spring waters and _ soils, 
but we do not meet with 
compact masses of the sul- 
phate which are at all 
comparable in magnitude 
with the larger deposits 
of calcium carbonate. In 
some instances the sul- 
phate and the carbonate 
occur together in the same 
mineral, as in the case of the so-called montmartrite, which is so 
abundantly found in the neighborhood of Paris. 

In this country, the principal deposits of calcium sulphate which 
are useful industrially occur in Nottinghamshire, Leicestershire, and 
Derbyshire ; but notable quantities occur in Cumberland, and smaller 
deposits in Sussex, Kent, and Somerset. Few countries are without 
tolerably large deposits of gypsum in one form or another, and Swit- 
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zerland, the Tyrol, Sicily, the United States, anid some of the South 
American districts being novable in this respect. Apart from these 
localities, the immediate neighborhood of Paris stands pre-emirent ; 
but the gypsum found there usually contains over ten per cent of 
carbonate of calcium, not, as a rule, in intimate union with the sul- 
phate, but interspersed in the form cf grain. This carbonate gies 
the Paris plaster some of its most useful properties as a constructive 
material. 

The flat crystalline prisms, like the amorphous masses of gypsum, 
contain Ca SO,-++ 2 LO and if you reckon this out, it will corre- 
spond to nearly 21 per cent of water. Su!phaie of calcium is sol- 
uble in about 525 parts at the freezing point, and in 466 parts of 
water at a temperature of 38° Centigrade. As the temperature is 
elevated above this point, the solubility of the sulphate of lime dimin- 
ishes until, at a heat of 150° Centigrade, it becomes almost insol- 
uble. ‘The presence of certain saline bodies notably increases the 
solubility of sulphate of calcium in water; sodium chloride, or com- 
mon salt, to a moderate extent; while sodium hypo-sulphite increase 
the solubility of the gypsum about eight-fold. .... In connection 
with this matter, you will not forget that at a temperature of 150° 
Centigrade, sulphate of calcium is nearly insoluble in water... . 

One of the most remarkable circumstances in connection with sul- 
phate of lime is the fact that when the crystals are heated sufficiently 
to drive off two-thirds of their water, that the residue possesses the 
property of rapidly setting or hardening when mixed with some- 
what more water than that which was originally driven off. In this 
case it appears that chemical union with the added water takes 
place, and that the original body, Ca SO,-+ 2 H,O is reproduced. 

Here is a glass retort which is partially filled with coarsely pow- 
dered gypsum, and you will see that when a gentle heat is applied 
by means of this gas-burner, that a large quantity of water will dis- 
til over. A heat of 120° Centigrade is sufficient to drive off about 
three-fourths of the water, and in preparing plaster it is necessary 
that the heat should not exceed 250° Centigrade, as good quick-set- 
ting plaster should retain five per cent of water, and have a compo- 
sition nearly corresponding with the formula: — 

2 Ca SO,-+ II.0. 

It is interesting to note that the sulphate of lime ordinarily depos- 
ited in steam boilers possesses this same composition of two molecules 
of the anhydrous sulphate and one of water; and, moreover, this 
hydrate can be obtained by heating the ordinary gypsum with water 
to 150° in a sealed tube. 

When plaster-of-Paris sets, or the partially dehydrated gypsum 
reunites with the water which was drawn off in the baking, a per- 
* ceptible amount of heat is produced, an elevation of temperature to 
the extent of 30° Centigrade being often observable. Here isa bell- 
jar in which there is a flask, which will serve as the bulb of an air 
thermometer, and now that the bell-jar has just been filled with 
freshly-mixed plaster-of-Paris, you will soon observe evidence of heat 
in the movement of the column of colored liquid which is in the tube 
of the air thermometer. When plaster sets, an expansion of about 
one per cent occurs, and this can be very well illustrated by filling a 
bottle with mixed plaster, corking it securely, and setting it on one 
side until it bursts from the internal pressure. 

If the plaster has been burned at a higher temperature than that 
mentioned above, it will contain a greater or less proportion of an- 
hydrous sulphate of calcium, and instead of setting rapidly when 
mixed to a thin cream with water, it will only become hard after a 
lapse of a considerable time, perhaps days or weeks; but in the end 
the ordinary hydrate Ca SO,-++ 2H.0 is formed. Some important 
applications of a gypsum calcined at a high temperature will be con- 
sidered in a few minutes. 

The residual water of plaster-of-Paris may be replaced by certain 

saline bodies, as, for example, alum, sulphate of potassium, or borax, 
these substances being generally added to the baked gypsum in the 
form of solution; after which it is subjected to a somewhat higher 
temperature than before —a temperature which would dead-burn 
ordinary plaster. These cements (Keene’s, Martin’s, and Keating’s) 
set in a few hours, and ultimately become so hard as to be capable of 
receiving a high polish. 
- The various kinds of stucco consist essentially of plaster, to which 
slaked lime may have been added, a solution of size being used for 
mixing ; these additions causing the material to set sufficiently slowly 
to enable the mixture to be worked in the pasty or dough form. 
Marble-dust, sand, brick-dust, and other materials may be added to 
stueco in order to modify its character when necessary. 

The applications of plaster in its various forms are numerous and 
important. First, as regards the use of a high calcined plaster as a 
constructive material. Messrs. Dennett & Ingle manufacture a large 
quantity of plaster, whicb is burned in an open furnace, like ordi- 
nary lime; and they apply this principally to the construction of 
fire-proof arches and floors, the plaster being made into concrete 
with fragments of brick or some similar aggregate. During the 
operation of calcination, a considerable, but somewhat variable, pro- 
portion of the sulphate of lime becomes decomposed, and the result 
is, that this high calcined plaster of Messrs. Dennett & Ingle con- 





tains a notable proportion of free lime and of oxysulphide of cal- | 
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a great measure, on these circumstances, as otherwise the plaster 
cement would fuse in a fierce fire: whereas experiment has proved 
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fire even more perfectly than the brick aggregate. And, moreover, 
the concrete which has been exposed to fire has not so great a ten- 
dency to crumble under the subsequent influence of damp as is the 
case with ordinary Portland cement concrete, under similar circum- 
stances. Numerous specimens, illustrative of Messrs. Dennett & 
Ingle’s system of using their concrete for various fire-prvofing pur- 
poses, are before vou, and diagrams representing sections of floors 
and arches are fastened to the wall yonder. ‘The concrete takes 
three or four days to set sufficiently for the removal of the center- 
ings, and in the case of arches of six or seven feet span, a thickness 
of four inches is considered sufficient. 

Another point in connection with this high calcined plaster as a 
fire-proofing material: Here are samples of wood and iron encased 
with it, the casing being in some cases but little over an inch thick ; 
but these casings are found to protect wood or iron against the action 
of flame for a cunsiderable time, and will probably prove of great 
value in the treatment of old buildings, such as theatres. 

The use of a selenitic or gypsum mortar is of advantage in many 
cases, the usuai thing being a mixture of well-burned gypsum and 
lime ; samples which are known to have been used over three hun- 
dred and fifty years ago being now in excellent condition and harder 
than the stones which are cemented. In Paris, various kinds of gyp- 
sum mortars are in general use, raw gypsum and other invert mate- 
rials being often intermixed. It will be remembered that the plaster 
used in Paris contains free lime or carbonate of lime according to 
the degree of heat to which the raw stone has been subjected. The 
Hotel de Platres in Paris affords good illustrations of the construc- 
tive uses to which plaster can be put, some of the blocks being over 
eighty years old. 

*Jaster-of-Paris makes admirable drying tiles for laboratory or 
manufacturi.g use; its porous structure rapidly removing and car- . 
rying away moisture from any wet and insoluble powder. 

An illustration of the fineness of detail which can be moulded by 
plaster-of-Paris is well illustrated by these specimens of photo-en- 
graving work executed by Mr. Dallas; plaster having been used in 
casting from the original phototypic model, after which the actual 
printing-Wlock is cast in the plaster-mould. The perfection with 
which plaster can mould fine details depends, to a considerable ex- 
tent, on the circumstance that expansion takes place just as the plas- 
ter sets. ... 

Messrs. Bellman & Ivey tell me that their extra superfine plaster, 
of which they have sent me some samples, is not only used in making 
the scagliola for which they are so celebrated, but that many tons 
are sold each year to makers of sugar almonds and other delicacies 
for children. 

As regards the imitation marble or scagliola, which is so success- 
fully manufactured by Messrs. Bellman & Ivey, you have only to” 
look around to see some very fine specimens. This you may regard > 
as Keene’s cement, which has been colored by suitable pigments ; 
the various dough-iike colored plasters being incorporated so as to 
obtain the artistic and admirable results which you see before you. 
When thoroughly set, the articles are trued to shape and _polishied. 
Messrs. Bellman & Ivey tell me that in no case is the natural face 
of the cement hardened or prepared in any way, it being merely 
worked true and polished. 

Something of a similar character can be made by mixing plaster 
to a pasty consistency, with a dilute solution of size, the required 
pigments being added. When the differently-colored plasters have 
been incorporated, and the articles have become hard, the material 
is soaked with linseed oil, and polished with turpentine and wax. 
Fine plaster is often used for making crayons, which are to be used 
instead of chalk in writing on the black-board. .. . 

Plaster moulds are almost exclusively used for moulding the 
various articles of earthenware. ... 

The mineral tripolite, which consists principally of silica, lime, 
and protoxide of iron, yields a quick setting cement when slightly 
calcined, and may be used instead of plaster in many cases. 


WORKS OF RESTORATION IN FRANCE. —I. 


WAS much interested, during a recent 
tour in the northern and southern prov- 
inces of France, in examining the works 
of restoration now in progress, and those 
more recently completed: for most of 
the churches and buildings classed as 
“Monuments Historiques” have now 
been taken in hand by the Government, 
and large grants given towards the cost 
of their restoration. At one time com- 
plaints were made by archeologists that 
the French architects were not sufli- 
ciently “conservative ” in their restora- 
tions to suit our ideas of the word “ res- 
toration,” and that good stone-work was 
condemned, and replaced by new, sim- 
ply because some corner was chipped 

| off, or such like small injury sustained ; 
and there was, I think, no doubt that much harm was done at one 
time in this way in France, as, indeed, it was in England; but from 
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going on at Rheims, Chartres, Limoges, Clermont, and other places, 
it is evident that more care is now taken while doing the work in the 
most thorough manner, to do it with as little interference as possible 
with the ancient work. The completed restoration of the interiors 
of Notre Dame at Chalons and the cathedral at Valence are exani- 
ples of work thoroughly and also well done; while the interior res- 
toration of Perigueux Cathedral, completed some had ago, is an 
example of work thoroughly, but not well done. In the first two 
cases the old stone-work is carefully cleaned, pointed, and repaired : 
in the other it is scraped all over and renewed to such an extent that 
it looks as if just built. The system adopted at Perigueux was but 
too common at that time; but the more conservative spirit seems to 
prevail in the restoration of the important buildings now being car- 
ried out, and which I had an opportunity of visiting, amongst which 
are the cathedrals of Rheims, Chartres, Laon, Clermont-Ferrand, 
Limoges, Nimes, ete. My notes commenced with the more important 
of them all, viz.: — 
RHEIMS CATHEDRAL. 

The modern works of restoration, though now being very actively 
pushed forward, were begun as long ago as 1809, and even before 
then the chapter had been obliged at different times to spend large 
sums on reparation, sometimes to the extent of 25,000 francs an- 
nually. The works in 1809 and onwards were carried out under M. 
Dubut, architect, and then under M. Rondelet, and at that time the 
restoration of the north transept and the flying-buttresses of the 
apse, “dont plusieurs étaient dégradés,” were carried out. The 
troubled times of the year 1814 stopped the works at this point, and 
little was done till 1877, when the French Government granted the 
sum of £80,000 for the works of restoration, since which time very 
much has been done, and those who knew it of old times are nat- 
urally anxious as to what the result of the expeniiture will be; for, 
to ordinarv observers, there was nothing, at all events on the exte- 
rior, which appeared to call for very much repair. It, however, 
seems from the architect’s elaborate report, that some parts were in 
quite a dangerous condition, especially the flying-buttresses, the vrcat 
niches of the buttresses and their spires, and the parapets of the 
nave and much of the facing. The first works undertaken were, 
therefore, the repairs of these worst parts; they, of course, involved 
the construction of very elaborate and skilful scaffolding for the en- 
tire height externally, the stained glass of the clerestory being care- 
fully covered up and boarded over where they are actually at work, 
producing a most singular and gloomy effect internally. Many of 
the westernmost bays are now completed, and the scaffolding re- 
moved, and one is much pleased not to be struck with such a sense 
of newneas as might be anticipated. Much care seems to have been 
taken to preserve old work where sound: the mass of the walls and 
buttresses, therefore, fairly well retains its ancient tone of color; but 
it is in the buttress-niches and their spires that new work makes 
itself specially evident. And here there is rather more done than 
some of us would consider quite justifiable; however, very many of 
the old stones of the canopies, capitals, ete., of the niches and carved 
bosses and gargoyles are preserved on the pavement between thie 
buttresses with permanent and picturesyue small pent-house roofs 
constructed over them under the aisle-windows, resting on corbels 
let into the wall. Though this arrangement has a rather museum- 
like appearance, it enables one to test the accuracy and care which 
has been bestowed on the new work. I noticed many old moulded 
and carved stones marked and cut out for the insertion of new 
ae and that the great angels in the niches have, in many cases, 
iad their ancient outspread wings refixed, the old fixing having been 
very bad; but I did not notice that any of the figures theinselves 
were renewed. 

The nave parapet and its pinnacles seem to have been in a very 
bad state, as they are almost entirely new. This ancient parapet 
was later than the clerestory wall, and certainly appeared to be no 
improvement to the earlier work; this defect is now more apparent 
through the almost white tone of the new stone. This stone seems 
to be of the same description as the old, and is a very hard limestone 
fuil of fossils. 

The glorious west front, save for some new stones to the lower 
part of the tower-buttresses, is untouched, and long may it remain 
so. The area in front is still full of blocks of stone; but one misses 
the ancient stone lamp-posts, one of which I saw prostrate on the 
ground. It is to be hoped they will be re-erected. 

Those who have examined the great side buttresses of the towers 
will remember the curious way in which Robert de Coucy or his sue- 
cessor altered the design (being obliged to reduce its cost) by making 
the projections of the buttresses less, just above the cornice of the 
aisles. It will be noticed that on the top slope of this cornice there 
were left curious square blocks, which Viollet-le-Duc writes, were 
described by Viliars de Honnecourt thus: “Les carniaux réservés 
sur la pente des larmiers pour permettre aux ouvriers de circuler 
autour des contreforts a l’extérieur.” Viollet-le-Duc does not alto- 
gether accept this suggestion. but he does not explain why the blocks 
were so left. The problem is a very interesting one to attempt to 
solve when carefully examining the cathedral; it is, therefore, to be 
regretted that these old stones on the south buttresses are removed 
and new stones with similar square blocks inserted. But on the 
buttresses of the north tower these blocks are not square, but are 
formed into small mouldings dying into the slope at the cornice, 
possibly indicating that the architect meant either to panel the face 


of the next stage of the buttresses, in continuation of the design of 
his intended aisle parapet, or that he meant to carry his parapet 
round the buttress, and by setting back all its faces to leave a clear 
passage round it, as was done at Limoges and Clermont. Whether 
the southern stones now removed were thus moulded or left square, 
I donot know, but if these northern stones are removed, the solution 
of this interesting problem will be impossible, as nothing can be in- 
ferred or proved from modern copies, however carefully executed. 

In the interior nothing is done, still the capitals look like butter 
(!), and there are in the niches and behind the triforium arcades, 
the hateful color wash of grayish-blue. ‘The cathedral would gain 
immensely by the removal of all this color; but it is to be hoped that 
it will not have its stone. joints pointed with the usual black mortar. 
The present altar, the screens, and all the fittings, are in the worst 
taste, and poor and mean in character, and ought to be entirely re- 
newed, and, if possible, as they were before. In the Archbishop's 
palace there is preserved a careful drawing of the very magnificent 
Hamboyant jubé erected in 1420, with its pair of circular open-work 
Staircases. This was removed in order to gain a more spacious 
effect! I hope it may be possible that ‘his splendid work of art may, 
at all events, be reproduced. 

It is to be wished that it were possible to reproduce from authority 
the ancient fittings with the stone inclosures tu the choir, probably 


| in the style of the jude, and in the style of those at Chartres; and 


also the ancient stone screens which shut off the apsidal chapels, 
and, above all, the magnificent ancient altar, which stood under the 
crossing, on the rich mosaic pavement brought there in 1791 from 
the destroyed abbey church of St. Nicaise. Most of the beautiful 
fittings were destroyed and replaced by wretched modern fittings in 
1747 by M. Godinot, a canon of the cathedral. ‘The removal of the 
mosaic maze on the nave-floor in 1779 is due to anotber canon, “ qui 
était choqué des courses des enfans, et des étrangers qui s’amusaient 
quelquefois & parcourir pied & pied toutes Jes sinuosités et les con- 
tours de ce labyristhe 1”— R. Herbert Carpenter in the Builder. 





A CIRCULAR OF THE NEW YORK STONE-CUTTERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


New YoRK, January 16th, 1882. 
Dear Sir,—Iam instructed by the Journeymen Stone-Cutters’ Asso- 
ciation to notify you that this Association will not sanction or permit 
any of its members to sub-contract from an employer, nor work for any 
person who may have sub-contracted from a firm that carries on the 
stone-cutting business; nor will it permit any of its members to work 
upon any job, the stone of which is cut by men working in opposition 
to its rules, or by men with which it is not in communion; neither will 
it allow the separation of carving from stone-cutting. 
Wu. Fow ie, Rec. Sec. JOSEPH SHARKEY, President. 


° New YORK, 30th January, 1282. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, —Our attention has been called to the above notice 
issued by the Stone-Cutters’ Association of this city, declaring that 
in future no stone-cutter shall be allowed to work on a job where 
carving is being executed separately from the stone-cutting, ete. 

As we consider this notice a dictatorial and unlawful attempt to 
interfere with the rights of employers to decide as to who shall be 
entrusted with any portion of their work, likely to produce inferior 
results, besides being foreign to the spirit of our institutions, we will 
advise our clients to decline to deal with stone-cutters who are not 
stone-carvers for work ae which there is a large amount of carving 


to be executed. ours respectfully, (Signed) 
R. M. HUNT FRANCIS. H. KIMBALL, 
MAURICE FORNACHON, THOMAS WISEDELL, 
GEV. B. POST H. WHEELER SMITH 


= 2 
WM. A. POTTER, FREDERICK C. WITHEBS, 
kK. M. UPJOHN, EDWARD H. KENDALL, 
CHARLES C. HAIGHT, MoXIM, MEAD & WHITE, 
HENRY M. CONGDON, 8. V. STRATTON, 
J. CLEAVELAND CADY, Kk. H. ROBERTSON, 
H. HUDSON HOLLY, KASSETT JONES, 
H. EDWARDS FICKEN,. CHAS. W. CLINTON, 
GEO. KELLER (Hartford, Conn.), = VAUX & RADFORD. 


HOW TO LAY ENCAUSTIC TILES. 
Des Moines, Iu., January 24, 1882. 


To THe Epitrors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, — I shall consider it a great favor if you will answer, 
at as early date as possible, the following questions. 

1, What is the proper manner of preparing a wooden-beam fluor 
to recive encaustic tile flooring ? 

2. What is the correct method of laying the tile, and is skilled 
labor required, and is it done usually by “ experts.” 

3. Isit proper, say ina staircase hall, to put in the stairs, wainscot, 
and all finish first, and let the tile layer slip the tile border under and 
lay all tile last ? 

4. Do tile layers usually work the same number of honrs and re- 
ceive about the same wages as bricklayers, equally skilful ? LL. 


pn usual method of preparing a floor of wooden beams for tiling is to 
nail fillets to the sides at the pruper distance from the top, cutting-in short 
pieces of rough board, and laying brick on edge in cement mortar on the 
boards, so that the upper edge will come from 1 to 2 inches below the top 
of the finished tiling. according to the thickness of the tiles proposed to be 
used. The surface is then coucreted up to within 1-4 inch of the lower sur- 
face of the tiles. and allowed to set. Upon this bed the tiles are laid. If a 
floor of timber can be set sufficiently low, an improvement on this method 


4 
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would be to board it entirely over, and make a continnous bed of brickwork 
or concrete over it, which would not be affected by the lateral shrinkage of 
the beams. 

Before setting the tiles, the pattern should be carefully laid out on the 
concrete bed, and guide strips of wood fixed, perfectly level, around the por- 
tion to be first tinished, at the height of the finished surface of the tiling. 
The laying should begin from the centre of the room, and each tile, after be- 
ing thoroughly soaked in water, is to be laid in a bed of cement spread for it, 
and gently beaten down to the level of the guide strips. A straight-edge ap- 
plied to the guides must be constantly used to insure the correctness of the 
work. The concrete bed is to be kept wet while the pavement is being laid, 
and after a portion of the pattern is set, it may be grouted with thin cement, 
wiped quickly off the surface. Portland cement is generally used, but it 
sets too quickly to be employed by any but expert workmen, who are the 
only ones entrusted with tile-laying in those places where they can be pro- 
cured, 

All base-boards, wainscotings or other wood finish should be removed be- 
fore laying the tile, and replaced afterwards, ns it is impossible to push the 
tiles under such wood-work and settle them into their bed of cement without 
leaving an open space between them and the wood; or, if the finish extends 
pene Vie buriace of the tiles, these must be cut to fit against it, making a 
rageved joint. : . 

‘he tile layers are paid high wages, both skill and taste being required in 
their business. Asa rule, they are employed by the dealers in tiles, so that 
we cannot say what they actually receive, but our impression is that their 
pay is higher than that of any bricklayers. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 


ELIZABETHAN ARCHITECTURE. 
MONTREAL, January 31, 1882. 
To THe Epitors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 
Dear Sirs, — Have you any good illustrated work on Elizabethan 
Architecture? If not can you tell us where we could get one ? 
Have you any photograph of Mrs. Stevens’s house on Fifth Ave- 
nue, and if so, what is the price ? Yours truly, 
J. W. & &. C. Hopkins. 
{For work exclnsively Elizabethan, Shaw’s Details of Elizabethan Archi- 
tecture, London, 1839, is the standard authority; but for domestic architec- 
ture of the Early Engiish Renaissance in general, Nash’s Mansions of Eng- 
Jand, Richardson’s Studies from Old English Mansions, or, S. C. Hall’s 
Baronial Halls of England, will be found very useful. For any of these send 


to J. Sabin & Sons, 84 Nassau St., New York, or, Estes & Lauriat, 301 Wash- 
ington St., Boston. 


Photographs of Mra. Stevens’s house may possibly be had of E. &. HL T. 
Anthony, 591 Broadway, New York. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT.] 


THE EFFECT OF FREEZING PLASTER. 


To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, — Will you please state in your next issue what effect 
frost has on fresh plaster i It is contended by a practical man that 
freezing plaster dry makes a good job. Yours truly, F. 


ae effect of frost upon fresh: plaster is to cover it with arborescent crys- 
talline marks. On thawing, the surface disintegrates and separates, or, if 
the freezing has been complete, the whole of the mortar loses its coher- 
ence, and is easily shnken or knocked from the laths. The notion that plas- 
tering thoroughly frozen, and allowed to remain frozen until dried out, re- 
mains hard, is very widely spread among masons, but we have never our- 
selves seen a ‘‘ frozen set,” and some contractors of great experience assure 
us that they never have. At the best, it must take a very long time for 
frozen mortar to dry, and the occurreuce of a thaw meanwhile would destroy 
the work.—Ens. AMERICAN AKCHITECT. } 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 

Lorp WimBorneE.—Lord Wimborne offers to advance his tenants in 
Ross-shire money free of interest to enable them to build cottages; and 
now it is asked, to whom will the cottages belong, to the landlord or to 
the tenant, at the end of the leases ? 





THe Contincent Founp InvesticatTing CoMMITTEE. — Supervising 
Architect Hill, of the ‘Treasury, was examined by the Contingent Fund 
Investigating Committee, January 23, in regard to expenditures out of 
the Contingent Fund for his bureau. . 





TREES THAT ARE NOT TIMBER.—The interior department at Washing- 
ton has decided that Lombardy poplar, balin, and cotton-wood are not 
timber in the meaning of the law relating to tree planting. ‘The Olym- 
pia, W. T., Transcript states that a petition is now in circulation in 
eastern Washington, to get the decision amended so as to include these 
trees in the list of those lawful to plant. Many have set out Lombardy 
poplar in good faith, thinking that it was in compliance with the law, 


ee they are now in danger of losing their claiins.—Northwestern Lum- 
rman. 





THE DISESTABLISHMENT OF BELLS. — The law has, in the matter of 
bells, less disregard for the nerves than regard for the privileges of re- 
ligion. Secular bells of all kinds have one by one been disestablished 
in the English metropolis. ‘The muffled bell together with all other 
noisy modes of advertising wares have been in theory, at least, silenced. 
The call-bell for ringing workmen up to time is prohibited like steam 
Whistles and horns, used for the same purpose without the sanction of 
the sanitary authority. Musical hand-bells are liable to the same sup- 
pression as the street-organ, the common enemy of all mankind who live 
above the basement floor. Church bells alone, except at one time the 
unorthodox bells of Roman Catholics, have been subjected to no stat- 
utory repression. Bells in their purely musical functions may, if they 
pass the bounds of the definition of nuisance, be restrained by injunc- 
tion, as happened in the well-known case of the Roman Catholic chapel 
at Clapham; but the passing bell, the funeral bell, and the bell for ser- 
vice are not only allowed, but enjoined by the canons. Some repression 
on these most disturbing forms of ringing may fairly be asked. Pass- 
ing bells may well be dispensed with altogether in towns; and funeral 
bells in the near neighborhood of houses might, without impropriety, 
be required to be closely muffled. Better reminders of mortality are 
found nowadays in the first column of the daily newspaper than in the 
churth steeple.—Law Journal. 


Tue Strate Capito at Atpany.—The report of the New Capitol 
Commissioners, submitted to the Senate, February 2, shows that there 
was on hand January 1, 1881, an unexpended balance of $374,407.43. 
There was appropriated in 1881, $1,000,000; received for sales, $68,660; 
paid on contracts and for material and labor, $1,198,727.23 ; balance on 
hand December 31, 1881, $176,366.80; total expenses for construction 
up to December 31, 1881, $12,113,243.63. To this must be added interest 
paid by former Commissioners, $56,935.04. The cost of the land upon 
which the Capitol Stands was $626,447.63, making a total expenditure 
of $12,796,626.30. Satisfactory progress is reported during the year. 
The Governor’s room, that of the Lieutenant-Governor, those of the 
Insurance Department, of Public Instruction, of the Adjutant-General 
and Inspector-General and some minor apartments have been completed 
for permanent occupancy. The new rooms of the Secretary of State 
will be finished in about a week. The entrance and elevator on the 
State Street side have been put in shape. ‘The Senate galleries have 
been improved. The rooms of the Court of Appeals are complete. The 
present Commissioners found a contract in force under which the State 
paid 99 cents per cubic foot of granite. This was cancelled and a new 
contract formed at from 58 cents to 62 cents, according to quality. The 
sees contract is believed to have saved the State from $150,000 to 





A New Fire ExtincuisHer.—A Cincinnati doctor has secured 
patents on a device to extinguish fires by carbonic acid gas, the appara- 
tus working automatically. Not only is it a self-applier, but an alarm. 
For one room, a vessel the size of a water-cooler is placed in one corner. 
This is partly filled with lime water. Above the lime water is a tilt- 
ing bottom or lid, upon which is placed an open jar containing sulphuric 
acid. A cord joined at intervals by links of fusible metal passes to the 
wall of the room, and holds this movable bottom in place. This 
fusible composition melts at 128 degrees, the cord separates, the 
movable lid tilts, the sulphuric acid falls into the lime water, and 
carbonic acid gas is developed in sufficient quantities to extinguish fire 
in a room 40 x 15 and 15 feet high. This process sounds an alarm. 
For large factories and tenements one generator four feet high by two 
in diameter is sufficient. By a simple device the gas is conveyed to any 
portion of the building where the fire may be. It also sounds a 
continuous alarm loud enough to wake any one in the neighborhood. 
The company proposes to place the apparatus in houses gratis, and 
charge a small rental..—Firemen’s Journal. 





Snow-Sneps.—The wonderful snow-sheds—tunnels—on the Central 
Pacific Railroad are of two kinds, one with very steep roofs and the 
other with flat roofs. They cost per mile from $8,000 to $12,000, and 
in some places where heavy masonry was needed the cost reached 
$30,000 a mile. They are firmly constructed to support the great 
weight of snow and to resist the rush of avalanches. Fire precautions 
are very thorough. Corrugated plates of iron separate the buildings 
into sections, and in the great ten-mile section there are automatic elec- 
tric fire-alarms. At the summit is an engine and tank always ready to 
flood the ignited spot ina moment. These sheds shut in the view of 
the great Sierras, but without them travel would be impossible. Some- 
times five feet of snow falls upon them in a day, and often thirty feet 
lie on the ground at one time, and in many places snow accumulates to 
os depth of fifty feet above these great wooden arches.—E£ngineering 

ews. 





ConTRACTORS AND ARCHITECTS —The demands of the contractors for 
certain changes in the printed agreements which are furnished by 
architects for signature, previous to the commencement of work, have 
not as yet been agreed to. In fact, it is doubtful if the architects will 
agree to the conditions sought to be imposed at all. One of them is 
that in case of dispute for extra work arbitrators be appointed— one by 
the contractor, one by the architect and another by the proprietor of 
the building. This the architects claim would cause a great deal of 
useless labor and annoyance. They claim that in all the leading cities 
the matter of extra pay is left in the hands of the architect, and they do 
not see any necessity for having any exception made in the case of Lon- 
don. In the meantime the contractors have had a lengthy set of rules 
drawn up by W. R. Meridith, Q. C., and submitted to the architects. 
It is stated they will not tender for any work offered by those architects 
who refuse to agree to the terms laid down by them.—London (Unt.) 
Gazette. 





Aw Acate Forest.—The workmen on the Denver and New Orleans 
railroad, while within from twenty to thirty-five miles of Denver, Col., 
between Cherry and Running creeks, encountered a somewhat remark- 
able obstruction to their further progress, consisting of a buried forest. 
The trees are all petrified and agatized, of various sizes, and are buried 
at depths of from ten to twenty feet, as deep as the men found it 
necessary to go. These trees were met in half a dozen localities, are 
very perfect, and if proper machinery was used, could be unearthed 
nearly, or quite, whule.—Northwestern Lumberman. 





Tue Micnican Fire-Surrerers.—From reports submitted by the 
agents of the State Relief Commission, the following official statement 
of the loss incurred by the Michigan forest-fires is compiled : 


Number of houses burned........ 20 .cee cece cccccccceecccvess 1.46% 
Nuinber of barns burmed........ cee cccscecescce cscs scons cnce 1,416 
Number of families burned OUt.... 2... cee ceec cere ecee neces 3,075 
Number Of Persons... ccc cecs cscs cece cccccccsccsccscscerece 13,995 
Total loss......2. cece ee ere ee Pe ree er $2,251 565 
Average loss por family ........ cseecce cece cess nsec cece cccces $732 





Ironwoov Tree.—One of the hardest woods in existence is that of 
the desert ironwood tree which grows in the dry wastes along the line 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad. Its specific gravity is nearly the 
same as that of lignum-vite, and it has a black heart so hard, when 
well seasoned, that it will turn the edge of an axe and can scarcely be 
cut by a well-tempered saw. In burning it gives out an intense heat. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 


[Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the editors 
greatly desire to receive voluntary information, espe- 
crally from the smaller and outlying towns.] 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 

ether with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 

of the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 
twenty-five cents.] 





‘ aoe SEWEB-TRAP.— Arthur J. Erwin, Cleve- 
and, O. 

252,870. LATCH AND LocK.—Orlando Ewers, De 
Soto, Wis. 

252,873, WINDOW-BLIND.—John D. Freese, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

252,903. REAMER. — Andrew Saunders, Yonkers, 


e Y. 

252,906. TRACING-TABLE. — Nathan Solt, Weiss- 
port, Pa. 

252,929. BEAM-TRUsSs.— Thos. W. Carter, New Or- 
leans, La. 

252,938. FIBE-EscaPE. — Hiram F. Gaines, Rouse’s 
Point, N. Y. 

252,966. HYDRAULIC ELEVATOR.—George L. Pierce, 
Oakland, Cal. 

252,987. MITER-Box.—James W. Angus, Macon 
City, Mo. 

252,993. Door-CHECK.—Friedrich W. Boldt and Pe- 
ter C. A. Vogel, Hamburg, Germany. 

253,005. SAsH-CORD PULLEY.—Jno. K. Clark, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

253,008. DooR-KNOB ALARM.—William F. Cook, 
Ivy Mills, Pa. 

253,010. HYDRAULIC ELEVATOR. — William E. 
Hale, Chicago, Il. 

253,047. INDOW-SCREEN.—David W. Hersey, Pem- 
broke, Me. 
go WRENCH.—Wm. O’Connell, Jr., Pittsfield, 

ass, 

253,093. DRAIN AND IRRIGATING TILE. — Morgan 
Payne, William P. Foust and Robert M. Thomas, Car- 
dington, O. 

253,106. WATER-CLOSET.—William M. Sack, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

253,107. FILTERING FAUCET.— William M. Sack, 
Oakland, Cal. 

253,127. COMBINED FIRE-SCRREN AND FEXDER. — 
Thomas J. Suggs, Fort Gaines, Ga. 

253.132, KNOB ATTACHMENT.—Henry R. Towne, 
Stamford, Conn. 

253,133. AUTOMATIC FIRE -ALARM.— Peter H. Van- 
der Weyde, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

253,136. FAUCET.—Jas. O. Waddell, Elizabeth, N..J. 

253,137. WINDOW-SCREEN.—Ernest B. Walter and 
John P. Voelkler, New York, N. Y. 

253,151-52, WATER-CLOSET. —Daniel T. Bostel, 
Brighton, County of Sussex, England. 


SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


Baltimore. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Since our last report nine per- 
mits have been granted, of which the following de- 
serve mention: — 

W. E. Wood & Co., four-st’y brick warehouse, Cow- 
pen Alley, w of Liberty St. 

Job Walter, two-st’y brick stable, Frederick Ave., 
w of Goldsmith Alley. 

W. L. Stork, 5 three-st’y brick buildings, three of 
which are 18’ x 42’ each, and the two others 20’ x 46’, 
and 25’ x 48’, respectively, Madison Ave., beginning 
at these cor. of Roberts St. 

Nathan Gutman, two-st’y brick building, 44’ x 44’, 
New Church St., in rear of Nos. 62 and 64 Lexington 


St. 

Mary Tully, three-st’y brick building, Edmondson 
Ave., bet. Oregon and Schroeder Sts. 

Mary E. Edmonston eee brick building, 
Edmondson Ave., bet. Oregon and Schroeder Sts. 

EK. J. McMullen, 9 three-st’y brick buildings, Dol- 
phin St., commencing at the ne cor. Rutter Alley. 

Chas. H. Lake, one-st'y brick building, in rear of 
a 259 Greenmount Ave., between Biddle and John 

Boston. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Brick.— North Beacon St., near 
Lyman St., Ward 25, for Goodnough & Co., dry- 
house for drying wool, 30’ x 40’, two-st’'y; Geo. Went- 
worth, builder. 

Dudley St., No. 589, Ward 20, for Albert Fellner, 
tenement house, 26’ 44” x 40’ 6,” four-st’'y; Ripley & 

Stearns, Builders. 

Dudley St., Noa. 591, 593 and 595, for Albert Fell- 
ner, 3 tenement houses, 25’ 103” x 40’ 6”, four-st’y; 
Ripley & Stearns, builders. . 

Vood.—Hemlock St., near Bellevue Ave.. Ward 
23, for Wm. Patterson, dwell., 15’ x 24; Wm. Patter- 
son, builder. 

Garden St., near Linden St., Ward 25, for Wm. H. 
Brown, dwell., 22’ and 26’x 35", two-st’y; W. B. Camn- 
eron, builder. 

B St., cor. Bolton St., Ward 13, for John King, 
store, 30’ x 40’; John H. Taylor, builder. 

Old Harbor Point Wharf, Ward 24, for City of Bos- 
ton, storage of brick and cement, 60’ 7” x 84’ and 9u’; 
Chas. R. Palmer, builder. 

Taylor St., rear near Water St., Ward 23, for Al- 
bert [. Stearns, storage, 35’ x 100’; Albert T. Stearns, 
builder. 

Commonwealth Flata, near Northern Ave., for 
New York & New England R. R. Co., grain elevator 
conveyor, 13’ x 1200’, with ells 9’ 10’ x 170’ and 9/10” 
x 133'; L. B. Bidwell, builder. 


Rutherford Ave., opp. Winchester St., Ward 5, for 
J.H. Pote & Co. ,2 stables, 30’ x 100’ and 34’ x 90’, two- 
st’y; C. B. Erskine, builder. 

Lamartine St., rear of, near Wyman St., Ward 
23, for Joseph Griffin, dwell., 22’ x 32’, two-st’y; Jo- 
seph Griftin, builder. 

River View St., near Huntoon St., Ward 24, for 
Abner Chute, dwell., 21’ x 28’ 6’; ell, 14’ x 15’, two- 
at ye F. M. Severance, builder. 

funtoon St., near River View St., Ward 24, for 
Millward Voye, dwell., 21’ x 28’6’’; ell, 13’ x 15’, two- 
st’y; F. M. severance, builder. 

Adams St., near Butler St., Ward 24, for John Car- 
roll, 2 dwells., 14’ x 38’, two-st’y; F. M. Severance, 
builder. 

Winslow St., near Dudley St., Ward 20, for Lever- 
ett M. Chase, dwell., 28’ 1” x 49’, three-st’y; Henry 
J. Bartlett, builder. 


Brooklyn. 


WAGES. — The Operative Stone-masons have resolved 
to demand an increase in the present rate of wages 
on and after March 17. A secret meeting of their 
protective society was held lately at No. 123 Smith 
St., and it was determined to give the employ¢rs 
two weeks’ notice. 

CHURCH. — For Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, a 
church and Sunday-school, covering a lot 97’ x 100’, 
are to be erected, at a cost of about $45,000, on the 
corner of St. John’s Pl. and Seventh Ave. The 
seating capacity will be 600; Messrs. Parfitt Bros., 
architects. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — Norman Ave., No. 141, n 8, 251’ 
e Oakland St., three-st’'y frame tenement; cost, 
$3,800; owner Chas. P. Germann, 139 Norman Ave.; 
architect. F. Weber; builder, John Fallon. 

Second St., No. 429, w 8, 25’ n North Eighth St., 
four-st'y brick tenement; cost, $8,000; owner, John 
Wiegand, 421 Second St.; architect, A. Herbert; 
builders, V. Bruchhauser and J. Fallon. 

Fifteenth St., 8 8,97’ 10” o Sixth Ave., 2 three-st’y 
frame tenements; cost, each, $3,000, owner, Mary E. 
Wood, 9% Fifteenth St.; architect, Thos. McCor- 
mick; builder, W. Wood, 

Oakland St., e 8, 150’ n Calver St., two-st’y frame 
mill; cost, $4,000; owner, Mr. Smith. 

Lee Are., w 8,25’ 8 Rodney St., 4 three-st’y brown- 
stone dwells.; cost, total, $38,000; owner, Mary C. 
Ferguson, 350 South Fifth 8t.; architect, A. Herbert; 
builder, K. Ferguson. 

Verona Pl., 100' 8 e Marcy Ave., two-st’y brick 
coach-house and stable; owner, Henry Pierce, 39 
oun St.; builders, J. W. Campbell and Mill & 

ush. 

Monroe St., n 8,425' w Bedford Ave., 5 three-st’y 
brownstone flats; cost, each, $7,000; owner and 
builder, J. M. Brown, 528 Quiucy St. 

Woodbine St., No. 65, between Bushwick and 
Evergreen Aves., two-st’y frame dwell.; cost, $3,300; 
owner, Stephen Kelsey, 59 Woodbine St.; carpen- 
ter, F. Marryatt; mason, J, Lambert. 

Macon St.,8 8, 130’ w Vernon Pl., 2 two-st’y brick 
dwells; cost, each, $5,000; owner and builder, D. H. 
Fowler, 14 Verona Pl.; architect, A. Hill. 


Chicago. 


BOILDING PERMITS. — Mrs. A. Augusta Cooke, two- 
et'y and basement brick addition, 27’ x 27’, 3050 Lake 
Ave.; cost, $3,000. ; 

H. Fowler, two-st’y brick flats, 29’ x 66’, Monroe 
St., near Western Ave.; cost, $8,000. 

John Meyer, two-st’'y and basement brick store 
and dwell., 22’ x 50’, 244 Fourteenth St.: cost, $4,000. 

Heury Rieper, two-st’'y and basement brick dwell., 
24’ x 51’, Evergreen Ave., near Milwaukee Ave.,; 
cost, $2,600. 

John J. Murphy, one-st’y brick shop, 50’ x 150’, 
Ohio St. and California Ave.; cost, $10,000. 

J. W. Souberg, two-st’y and basement brick store 
and dwell., 25’ x 30’, 139 Eighteenth St.; cost, $2,500, 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad Co., five- 
st’y elevator, I'welfth St., near the river; cost, 
$100,000. 

8. Welterdorf, threest’y and basement briok 
dwell., 27’ x 50’, at No. 365 Taylor St.; cost, $6,000. 

S. B. Williams, three-st’y and basement brick 
fints, 27’ x 65’, 115 Locuat St.; cost, $6,000, 

T. Dannaman, three-st'y brick dwell., 24’ x 62’, 
359 Erie St.: cost, $5,300, 

John Broekman, two-st’y brick dwell., 23’ x 54’, 
Eighteenth Pl. and Morgan St.; cost, $4,000. 

N. K. Fairbank & Co., tbree-st’'y and basement 
brick factory, 52’ x 64’, 1820 to 1824 Wentworth Ave.; 
cost, $4,200. 

Albert Dougal, one-st’y brick cottage, 21’ x 36’, 
Van Horn St., near Locust St.; cost, $1,200, 

P. MeNally, one-st’y brick cottage, 20’ x 32’, Cob- 
lentz, near Western Ave.; cost, S&U0. 

Oliver & Hill, one-st’y brick addition, 21’ x 46’, at 
No. 577 Eighteenth St.; cost, $1,000. 

Mrs. R. Floyd, three-st’y and basement brick flats, 
23’ x 58’; Roby, near Adains St.; cost, $6,000. 


Cincinnati. 


PLUMBERS’ WAGES. — The journeymen plumbers 
have notified the bosses that from and after first of 
next May they will demand an advance of 50 cents 
per day, making the wages $3.50 and $4.00. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — Since our last report the fol- 
lowing building permits have been issued: — 

Knect & Brown, two-st’y brick dwell., on Barton 
St., near Wade ; cost, $3,500. 

. Schwartz, two-at’y brick dwell.; cost, $1,200. 

A. McCall, two-st'y frame dwell., 491 Eastern Ave. ; 
cost, $5,000. 

Chas. Wetterer, three-st’y brick dwell., Veshe St.; 
cost, $5,000. 

Edwin Alden, two-st’y brick dwell., cor. of Beech 
St. and Gilbert Ave.; cost, 83,000. 

Fred Wagner, two-st’y brick dwell., Race St., be- 
tween Henry and Findlay Sts.; cost, $4,000. 

Five permits for repairs; cost, $950, 

Total permits to date, 36. 

Total cust to date, $114,650. 


Denver, Col. 


PERMITS ISSUED DURING THE MONTH OF JANUARY’ 
—Superstructure of Kepublican Publishing Co.'s 








bade frontage, three-st’y; cost, $12,000; R. S. 
Koeschlaub, architect. 


George Fritch, eo aey brick warehouse, 50’ x 100’, | 


Wazee St.; cost, $5,500; L. Cutshaw, architect. 
F. A. Keener, four-st’y brick business house, 50’ x 
120’, Arapahoe St.; cost, $36,000; L. Cutshaw, archi- 


tect. 

L. H. Cole, 8 brick cottages, Arapahoe and Curtis 
Sts.; cost, $11,000. 

A. L. Fisher, two-st’y brick business house, 22’ x 
60’, Fifteenth St.; cost, $4,000. : 

ane Collins, 3 brick cottages, each 21’ x 30’, Call- 
fornia St.; cost, $5,100; E. P. Brink, architect. 

W.H. Craig, brick cottage, 20’ x 50’, Arapahoe St., 
cost, $4,000. 

Mrs. E. H. Collier, two-st’y brick dwell., 40’ x 60’, 
Jay St.; cost, $10,000; Nichols & Canmaun, archi- 
tects. 

C. B. Kountz, reissue, two-st’y stone dwell., bofler- 
house and servant's quarters, Grant and Sherman 
Avea.; cost, $45,000. 

THE WORK DURING 1881. — Building Inspector, L. A. 
Heard, reports as follows upon the year 1881: — 

Number of buildings erected in Denver, 1263. 

Permits issued, £10. 

Total coat of buildings, $473,133. 


Detroit. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Forty-one permits have been 
granted since our last report, they are al) for small, 
unimportant buildings, costing from §200 to $3,500. 
Those costing $2,000 or nore, are as follows : — 

Joseph Derocher, No. 715 Larned St., east, three 
frame dwells.; cost, $3,000. 

Frank Wittman, No. 279 St. Aubirn Ave., frame 
dwell.; cost, $2,000. 

John Gibson, No. 39 Pine St., three frame dwells. ; 
cost, $3,000. 

Petrequin Bros., No. 407 Fourth St., frame dwell.; 
cost, $2,000. 
: A. C. Wood, Lafayette, St., frame dwell.; cost, 

2,000, 

Cander Bros., No. 433 Fourth St., frame dwell.; 
cost, 82,000. 

Peninsular Car Works, Walker St., brick store 
house; cost, $3,500. 

Aaron Keen, Third St., frame dwell.; cost, $2,100. 

John Bloynk, Lafeyette Ave., two frame dwells.; 
cost, $3,000. 


Louisville, Ky. 


BUILDING PERMITS.— The following building permits 


have been issued since Jast report : — 

A. Schweiters, brick store and dwell.; cost, $4,000; 
W. H. Redin, architect. 

J.T. Burghard, brick store; cost, $3,000. 

Kentucky Woollen Mill Co., brick woollen mill; 
cost, $33,500; C. J. Clark, architect. 


New York. 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDING. — The New York Horti- 


cultural Society have selected a piece of ground on 
Fourth Ave., on which to erect a building to be 
called the New York Institute of Horticulture. 
They think the building will be ready in the fall for 
the next exhibition. 

THE BUILDING DEPARTMENT'S ANNUAL REPORT. — 
The Building Pee has made the following 
annual report to the Board of Fire Commissioners: 

On January 1 there were 398 cases pending of 
buildings which had no fire-escapes upon them, and 
544 have been reported since, making a total of 942, 
and &5 buildings have thus been supplied. There 
were 263 frame buildings constructed without 
authority of law, and were removed. On January 1, 
there were pending 111 cases of unsafe buildings 
aud 920 have been reported since; 566 have been re- 
inoved or made safe. 

During the year 1881 there were 3,502 buildings re- 
ported as nae no fire-escapes upon them, and 
1,496 unsafe buildings; 610 were remedied. There 
were 1,497 alterations to buildings, the costs of 
which were $4,142,170; 2,602 plans for new buildings 
were filed, the cost of the same being $43,391,300. 

During the year 1880 there were 2,252 plans filed 
for the erection of new buildings, to cost $29,115,055, 
and for alterations to buildings there were filed 
1,352 plans, and the amount involved was $3,862.11. 
For the six years and seven menths prior to the 
establishment of the present bureau there were 
3,546 complaints received for all violations of the 
law, and during the last eighteen months there 
have been 6,314 complaints received. There have 
been 723 cases forwarded for prosecution by the At- 
torney of the Board. 

Hore. —It has been decided to increase the size of 
the hotel which it is proposed to build on Park Ave., 
and the new plans prepared by Mr. S. D. Hatch 
show frontages of 200’ on Park Ave., 23)’ on Fortieth 
St., and 13u’ on Forty-first St. 

APARTMENr-Hovuses. — Anapartment-house, to cover 
a lot 135’ x 250’, is to be built this spring, from the 
designsof Mr. S. D. Hatch. 

On the east side, an apartment-house, 50’ x &1’, 
seven-and-a-half-st’y, is to be built; the front to be 
brick, with Wyoming Valley stone and terra-cotta 
finish. The cost will be about $75,000. Mr. Jas. 
Stroud is the architect. 

STORE. — A store, 5” x 200’ is to be built on the north 
side of Twenty-third St., between Sixth and Sev- 
enth Aves. ‘The building will extend from Twenty- 
third to Twenty-fourth St., having a front on each 
street, of brick, with stone and terra-cotta tinish; 
cost, about $90,000; Mr. S. D. Hatch is the architect. 

EXTENSION. — An extension is to be made to the resi- 
dence of Mr. C. L. Perkins, on West Sixteenth St., 
at acost of $5,000, from designs of Messrs, J. C. 
Cady & Co. . 

Bu'LpIna PERMITs. — Fourth Ave., s e cor. Eighty- 
third St., one-st’y store and dwell.; cost, $2,000; 
owner, Alfred A. Frazer, Sayville, L. 1.; architect, 
A. B. Ogden. 

Ninety-firat St., 8 8, 96’ e Fourth Ave., 2 five-st’y 
brick tenements; cost, each, £15,000; owner, Mary 
McManus, 244 Kast Seveuty-ninth St.; architect, a. 
B. Ogden. 
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THE fatal fire in the old World building in New York has 
called out some sharp comments from the press of that city. 
The owner, Mr. O. B. Potter, with certain mechanics employed 
by him, having testified that the structure was “ well-built,” 
provided with “e quite sufficient” means of escape in case of 
fire, and that it was never on fire before, the World rejoins by 
remarking that notwithstanding the “ quite sufficient ”’ fire-es- 
capes, four or fire persons were : burned to death, because they 
could not get out; 
having been called to three fires in the building before the final 
one ; that instead of being “ well built,” the partitions in it were 
made of unplastered pine boards, and the ceilings in the upper 
and lower stories of the same. Very little care appears to 
have been taken of the premises, and the building seems to have 
been one of those which crowd the narrower streets of our large 
cities, mere shells whose interior has been altered over, patched 
up, divided and sub-divided in the cheapest manner, until their 
construction, not less than the character of their occupancy, 
offers a standing menace to the property in the neighborhood. 


Tue destruction.of the building seems, however, although 
the owner cannot be said to have shown remarkable diligence 
in the care of his property, to have been rather the result of 
his ignorance of precautions which an expert would have 
thought of immediately, rather than of any intentional or cul- 
pable negligence. According to the testimony taken at the 
inquest, the building when first erected was furnished with a 
flue for a steam boiler, which was kept in constant operation. 
Within a few years the construction of the Morse, Vanderbilt, 
and other lofty buildings in the neighborhood had impaired the 
draught of this flue, and another larger one had been made by 
taking out the wall of an adjoining stack, and removing the 
with between two unused flues, so as to form one of consider- 
able size, then closing the opening with four-inch brickwork. 
The smoke from the boiler was turned into this new shaft, 
which gave a perfect draught, but complaints were soon heard 
of the heat of the wall over it, even as far as the fifth story, 
and for some days before the fire a smell of burning wood was 
perceived in the building. The day before the conflagration, 
this smell having become more distinct, an investigation was 
made, resulting in the removal of a charred timber from the 
fifth-story floor. Mr. Potter then, desirous of preventing 
further danger from the flue, sent for his masons, and had the 
‘draught from the boiler shifted back to the old flue, and the 
Opening into the uew one closed with bricks and mortar. The 
walls rapidly cooled, and to all appearance the danger was 
averted, so that Mr. Potter left the city the next morning for 
his farm in the country, where he received a telegram in the 
middle of the day, saying that his building was in flames. 


THE circumstances seem to us to indicate that a slow combus- 
tion had been kindled in several portions of the wood-work by 
the proximity of the new flue, which was unquestionably inse- 
curely built and overheated. The charring of the beam in the 
fifth floor was simply an example of the process in operation in 
other places, and the removal of the timber only diminished 


that another witness, a fireman, testified to- 


the danger, but without reaching all the trouble. The shifting 
of the boiler draught back to the old flue, which had served its 
purpose safely for over twenty years, was a wise measure, but 
in this instance was adopted too late. The wood-work, alread 

dried and carbonized by the heat, probably continued to shout: 
der, although the exciting cause was removed, until some ac- 
cess of air quickened the spark into a flame. Experts know 
that in such cases the combustible material will sometimes burn 
almost imperceptibly for weeks, to burst out into violent com- 
bustion if opportunity offers, or die out quietly if oxygen is not 
supplied, but the average proprietor can hardly be expected to 
understand this fully, and Mr. Potter probably did all that the 
case seemed to him to require. The structure itself was, it is 
true, old and inflammable, and rendered more so by the numer- 
ous wooden partitions which divided it into rooms, but Mr. 
Potter found no difficulty in insuring it last year for its full 
value at the rate of fifty-five hundredths of one per cent, and 
probably thought that if, as this would indicate, the agents of 
the underwriters believed that it would not burn down for at 
least two hundred years, he need feel no very great anxiety 


‘as to its security. 


A CAREFULLY prepared set of rules for the arrangement of 
apparatus for electric lighting has been adopted by the Board 
of United Fire Underwriters in America, and issued to its con- 
stituent associations. ‘The regulations are so important, not 
only to architects, who are often obliged to direct the introduc- 
tion of electric wires in buildings, but to owners and occupants 
of structures in which the electric-light is already in operation, 
that we reproduce them in full in another column, and advise 
our readers to preserve them for reference. Of the rules laid 
down, although all are of recognized value, very few are yet 
in general use, the electric-light companies being too intent 
upon present profit to take the precautions which every day’s 
experience shows to be necessary to insure safety, and their 
publication, by calling attention to the difference between good 
and defective work, will do much to promote a demand for the 
former, even independently of the coercion which wil] be ex- 
erted by the refusal of the companies to insure risks where 
their regulations for the introduction of the wires have not 
been complied with. Considering the great and beneficial in- 
fluence which the underwriters have had over the practice of 
electric lighting, by their intelligent investigations and well- 
considered suggestions, it seems strange that they should not 
extend the field of their inquiries to other details of building. 
A regulation, for instance, prohibiting the agents of the asso- 
ciated companies from taking risks on buildings in which wooden 
cold-air boxes were employed to supply furnaces would save to 
the insurance interest more money in three winter months than 
the code of electric-light regulations will in five years, and 
there would be no more difficulty in enforcing the one than the 
other. If this should be thought too radical a measure, a be- 
ginning might be made with the smallest matters, such as the 
requirement of sheets of zinc under stoves, the prohibition of 
projecting bases to chimneys or the like, and the way once 
opened, stricter provisions could follow, to the advantage of 
the whole community. 


Our readers will recollect the case which occurred a few 
months ago, where the New York Inspector of Buildings re- 
fused his assent to a certain project for alteration of a building, 
and after an appeal had been taken from his decision to the 
Board of Examiners, which voted against him, still refused his 
consent, on the ground that the statute only gave to these ex- 
aminers authority to advise him, and not to compel him to ac- 
cede to their opinion. The parties interested took their case 
to the Supreme Court, which in General Term last week ap- 
proved the position of the Inspector, and confirmed his exclu- 
sive discretion in such matters. A minority opinion was de- 
livered by one member of the court, Judge Brady, who consid- 
ered it impossible that the Legislature should have intended to 
confer upon one person absolute power of determining whether 
an enlargement or alteration of a building should or should not 
be made, and that the statute omitting to provide definitely for 
any other appeal, the Fire Commissioners might fairly be in- 
ferred to possess authority to reverse the decisions of the In- 
spector, their subordinate. Unless some such relief as this 
were provided, there would be no remedy, he thought, for an 
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unjust or erroneous ruling of the Inspector. This seems sen- 
sible enough, certainly, aud the parties aggrieved by Mr. Es- 
terbrook’s decision will carry the matter before the Court of 
Appeals, whose decree will be authoritative and final. 


A SUGGESTION is made by the Boston Herald which deserves 
careful consideration, not only by those to whom it is particu- 
larly addressed, but to citizens of other places where the cir- 
cumstances are, or may be, similar. After speaking of the 
difficulties which lie in the way of establishing what every one 
acknowledges to be much needed in the United States—a 
school of practical forestry, the Merald calls attention toa 
proposition which has met with much favor in the eastern part 
of Massachusetts, for taking and laying out as a public park a 
large tract of picturesque territory about ten miles from Bos- 
ton, called the Middlesex Fells, and remarks that these two 
schemes might be combined in a manner very favorable to both, 
and without the direct codperation of the State, by the forma- 
tion of a corporation, authorized to hold the territory included 
in the Fells, and carry out experiments in forestry on a large 
scale, and with a view to profit, keeping the place at the same 
time open to the public, which could safely be done under cer- 
tain restrictions. As the district in question constitutes thé 
gathering ground for the lakes which furnish several large 
towns with water, it seems reasonable to suppose that these 
towns would find it for their interest to subscribe liberally for 
the stock of the corporation, in consideration of the advantage 
which they would derive from the control thus secured over the 
sources of their water supply, and the private individuals who 
have signified their willingness to contribute toward the cost of 
acquiring the land for the benefit of the public might be still 
more disposed to lend assistance in a project which, while it 
promised to the public all the advantages of the original scheme, 
held out the prospect of some return to themselves. The 
profits of the enterprise would probably be small, but the out- 
lay would be trifling and the risk very slight, while the close 
vicinity of a certain and increasing market for all forest prod- 
ucts affords an assurance that economical cultivation and man- 
agement would result in some degree of financial success. The 
subject is well worth discussion, and if statistics could be ob- 
tained, showing what results might be reasonably anticipated, 
it seems quite probable that the project might be carried out. 


A Comvany has been formed in Philadelphia, to construct 
an underground railway through the heart of that city, begin- 
ning at the lower end of Market Street, and extending up this 
avenue to Broad Street, which crosses it at right angles, di- 
viding at this point, and running north and south through 
Broad Street, for whatever distance may seem desirable. It 
is proposed to lay a double track under these streets, and to 
build lateral branches under other thoroughfares if needed. 
Although the traffic of Broad or Market Streets is but a frac- 
tion of that through Broadway, an efficient system of rapid 
transit would be a great advantage to Philadelphia, and as 
Broad and Market Streets are so wide that an excavation 
through the middle of them need cause no uneasiness to own- 
ers of buildings on each side, it is quite possible that the capi- 
ital of Pennsylvania will have its subterranean road in run- 
ning order before that of its great rival at the mouth of the 
Hudson is fairly under way. 


ANOTHER elevator accident of an unusual kind serves to il- 
lustrate the caution which should be observed in inspecting 
machinery after the occurrence of a fire or other accident by 
which it may have been affected. Ina large brick building in 
Newark, N. J., a fire took place a few days ago, doing consid- 
erable damage in the upper floors, and charring the wood-work. 
The elevator shaft, which served as a flue for the fire, suffered 
most, and the platform was reduced nearly to the state of char- 
coal. The inspectors of the insurance companies, however, es- 
timated.that it was still capable of sustaining a load of a thou- 
sand pounds, and it was utilized for removing the injured goods 
from the upper story. Several men were engaged in this work, 
and had placed some pieces of machinery upon the platform, 
when it fell, carrying four of them with it to the bottom. Three 
of these were fatally injured, and the fourth will be a cripple 
for life. On examination it was found that the lead, by which 
the wire rope was secured to the socket in the beam of the ele- 
vator had been almost entirely melted out, so that the rope had 
pulled away from its attachment. The elevator was provided 
with a safety catch, but this proved entirely useless. 


Two decisions of interest to architects and builders have 
just been delivered by the French Cour d’Appel. The first is 
simply a reiteration of the principle so often affirmed by the 
English courts, that when a penal clause has been incorporated 
in a contract, obliging the contractor to pay a stipulated sum 
as ascertained damages for every day of delay beyond a fixed 
time, this clause must be sustained, as being the expression of 
the free intention of the parties, and the court can do no more: 
than determine the actual number of days’ delay chargeable to- 
the contractor. The other decree applied to a case in which a. 
dealer, who had furnished supplies to a sub-contractor for pub-- 
lic work, on the bankruptcy of the sub-contractor applied to 
the principal contractor for his pay, on the ground that the 
agreement entered into on behalf of the State prohibited all 
sub-contracts, and provided that in case any such were made 
the principal contractor, together with his “caution,” or forfeit- 
money, should be held answerable for the work which he had 
delegated to another. The court held that this clause was in- 
tended simply as a guaranty to the State of the responsibility 
of the principal contractor, whether he made sub-contracts or 
not, and did not render him accountable to third parties, who 
had contracted with his sub-contractor, but between whom and 
himself there existed no legal relation. 


AN extraordinary species of horse-car is said to be now on ex- 
hibition in Chicago, where a company has been formed to intro~ 
duce it to public use. The main peculiarity of the vehicle consists 
in the fact that it carries its own track, and is thus adapted for 
use on any kind of road. The shape of the car itself is not 
very different from that of the ordinary kind, and it rests upon 
a four-wheeled truck, set under the middle of the body. These 
wheels project slightly beyond the side of the car, and run, not 
on the ground, but on the inner surface of two large steel rings, 
each ten feet in diameter, which are held to the car by sets of 
wheel-clamps, and revolve as the whole is drawn forward, the 
entire machine resembling in its mode of progression some of 
the little German toys sold for children. The car is designed 
to hold fifty people, and the owners of the patent claim that. 
the greater the load, the easier is the movement. - Two horses 
will be employed to draw it, and brakes will be adapted to the 
wheels in the usual manner. The company proposes to build 
a thousand cars, and run them through the streets of Chicago. 


A RECENT decision of the Commissioner of the Land Office 
has caused much anxiety among the large class of settlers upon 
the public domain who have availed themselves of the law 
granting a quarter-section of land,—one hundred and sixty 
acres —to any actual resident who will plant ten acres of his 
tract with forest trees. In several of the States and Terri- 
tories, trees of any kind grow with difficulty, and the occupants 
of the fertile lands very naturally set out those varieties which 
promise to give the least difficulty in cultivation. Among these 
the catalpa, the ailantus, and the Osage orange, all of which 
are small, but thrifty and ornamental trees, of rapid growth, 
have been particularly favored; and the Lombardy poplar, 
which, though less prized by experts, is a large and imposing 
variety, has been introduced in some cases at considerable ex- 
pense. It is not surprising, therefore, that an official declara- 
tion that these species are not forest trees within the meaning 
of the Act has caused dismay to those who have spent time and 
money in cultivating them. In defence of the colonists it is 
asserted that no other trees than the species mentioned can be 
successfully planted west of the Missouri River, and if this is 
found to be true, it would seem that the settlers have not only 
not neglected the duty by the performance of which they were 
to acquire a title to their lands, but have done the best that 
could be done under the circumstances. It is a remarkable 
fact that the oaks, maples, walnuts and other deciduous forest 
trees do not grow spontaneously, even in the most favored 
tracts, until the ground has been prepared for them by a pre- 
ceding vegetation of a different kind. Every one who has seen 
the pine and spruce forests of New Hampshire must have ob-. 
served that when such land is cleared, by fire or otherwise, the 
evergreen wood is succeeded, not by a new growth of the same 
species, but by a light shrubbery of birch, which flourishes for 
some years, to give place gradually to the stronger and slower- 
growing oaks and other hard-wood trees, as the soil becomes 
enriched by the decay of the fallen leaves; and it is very possi- 
ble that the small, shrublike trees now planted on the open 
plains of the West may form the only practicable preparation: 
for a heavier growth to succeed them. : 
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tories in this 
country, which 
enables archii- 
tects to employ 
in ever increas- 
ing abundance 
one of the most 
valuable of 
building mate- 
rials, makes it 
desirable that 
architects should fully understand its peculiarities and capacities, 
and we therefore reproduce at length, from the Building News, a 
very practical paper on this matesial, written by Mr. Joseph Timms, 


of Gibbs & Canning’s works, at Tamworth, England : — 


I propose to divide my subject under the following heads — 
eee , the origin of terra-cotta, its durability, the material of 
which it is made, the processes of its manufacture, and the mode 
of its application; and to say a few words on each of these points 
as far as a limited space will permit. 

In searching for the origin of terra-cotta, we must let our thoughts 
go back to the most remote periods of which we have any historical 
record, and in those ancient times we find a material answering in 
substance to the terra-cotta of to-day being largely used for the pur- 
pose of building. It is said “that the children of Seth, the son of 
Adam, built two pillars: one of brick, and one of stone, and they 
inscribed upon each of them the discoveries they had made concern- 
ing the heavenly bodies, so that their inventions might be preserved 
to mankind, and not be lost before they became sufficiently known.” 
This is the earliest record we have of any kind of building material : 
we are told previously of their building cities, but no record is 
made of the material used. I think from this single record we 
may reasonably infer that brick was a general building material 
in those ancient antediluvian days. I am aware that the term 
brick, as technically applied and understood in our days, is restricted 
to blocks of burnt clay of a limited size, not exceeding such as may 
be easily taken up and laid in the building with one hand, whilst the 
other is left free for the use of the trowel; and that the term “ terra- 
cotta” applies only to blocks of a larger size, into which only the 
best selected clays areconvertible. But in this pillar of brick I think 
we may discern the employment of both small and large blocks; and 
that the term “terra-cotta”” being then unknown, the whole is spoken 
of as brick. Whatever small blocks there may have been used, it is 
only reasonable to suppose that larger ones in the shape of tablets 
would be required, on which to model or inscribe the repre- 
sentations of the heavenly bodies, illustrative of the manner of their 
revolutions as then believed in, or ascertained. 

Then coming to the days immediately following the Deluge, we 
read that the families of the sons of Noah, as they journeyed east- 
ward, found a plain in the land of Shinar and dwelt there, and they 
said one to another, “Go to, let us make bricks, and burn them 
thoroughly, and they had brick for stone.” I think that from the 
mention of brick in these particular instances, we may reasonably 
conclude that brick also entered very largely into the other building 
operations of the time, and that the cities built in those periods, suc 
as Nod and Enoch before, and Babylon, Sidon and Nineveh after, 
the Flood, were in great part built with that material. We have 
corroborative evidence in support of this supposition in the masses of 
brickwork, and many fragments of ceramic ornamentation which 
have been unearthed and brought to light by the researches that 
have been made in what are supposed to be the remains of those 
ancient cities. Of course, it is impossible to determine with any 
degree of certainty as to what part of these remains, if any, belong 
to that very early period of which we have been speaking, but they 
are certainly the most ancient that have yet been discovered. 
Enough, therefore, I think, has been said to show that the manufac- 
ture of terra-cotta is no new invention, but one of the earliest, if not 
the very earliest, which history has recorded, or antiquarian research 
has revealed. 

Coming down to more modern times, the technical term “ terra- 
cotta” being in itself Italian, at once points to the source from 
whence its present extensive and extending use as an architectural 
or building material is derived. It was, no doubt, in the first in- 
stance, applied by the Italians more tothe ue of ornamentation 
than construction, and this, very probably, because from its plasticity 
they could easily treat it, and bring it into any artistic form they 
might desire. 

ts present use in this country as a constructive material seems to 
have arisen from a felt want of some good, reliable building material 
that would retain its color, and successfully resist the decaying influ- 
ence of the atmospheric gases, especially in large towns and cities; 
the best and most carefully selected stone having been found to fail 
in these respects. 

I think that the principal value of terra-cotta lies in its durability, 
and that its continued use as a building material greatly depends 
upon this. Whether it will fulfil this condition is, as yet, a matter 
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of experiment. It is now on its trial, and time alone will disclose it. 
Its introduction into this country being of so recent a date, it ma 
be thought premature to make any positive assertion; but I thin 
we may safely say, without fear of contradiction, that from the ob- 
servations we have been able to make during the few years it has 
been in use, and from tle chemical experiments that have been 
made upon it, there is every reason to believe that it will answer 
the purpose admirably. In the first place, terra-cotta being imperv- 
ious to wet, or nearly so, it will not vegetate, as stone is liable to 
do; and the small particles of dust, soot, etc., which settle down 
upon it, and which in the case of stone so soon disfigure it, changing 
it from white to black, are upon every shower of rain that falls 
washed away, leaving the color just as at first. And secondly, that 
most destructive influence of all with which stone has to contend — 
the quick succession of moisture and frost, which so rapidly demol- 
ishes a stone building, crumbling away its copings, projections and 
mouldings; —this decaying influence has little or no power upon 
terra-cotta. 

Of course, it will be understood that the foregoing remarks are 
intended to apply only to well-burnt terra-cotta, made from a suit- 
able clay. There is bad terra-cotta as well as bad stone, and I think 
that of the two bad stone is the preferable. Nothing can be more 
objectionable than terra-cotta made of unsuitable clays, that will not 
stand the maximum of heat; or made of good clay, but only partl 
or imperfectly burnt. The object that is aimed at, and which 1 
think has led. to the adoption of terra-cotta— its durability — is 
defeated by this inferior class of goods. The making of it cannot 
be too severely censured, or its use too roughly discarded. In these 
days of sharp competition, when we are too apt to look more to the 
cost than the quality of an article, there is great danger of this rub- 
bish, in the shape of half-burnt clay, getting into the market, much 
to the detriment and permanent injury of the genuine and reliable 
material. I think that architects have the remedy of this in a great 
measure in their own hands, by looking well to the quality of the 
material they recommend. A perishable material is dear at any 

rice: although it may cost slightly more to obtain a durable one, 
itis by far the cheapest in the end. Sometimes the durability of 
terra-cotta is materially affected by the manufacturers endeavoring 
to meet the expressed wish of the architect that it should be of a 
certain tint or color which is unnatural to it when treated in a 
legitimate way. A little lighter or a little darker may seem an easy 
thing to attain, but many times it means the sacrificing of durability, 
in order to satisfy a questionable taste or fancy. To obtain the 
desired color, the material has to be heated artificially; it must be 
either under or over-burnt, or there must be an admixture of other, 
and often inferior, clays with the genuine, and thereby the whole 
substance is deteriorated. If terra-cotta is to stand its und, and 

rove itself a durable first-class building material, I think it would 
Pe well for the manufacturers themselves to be honest, and to exhibit 
plainly what their own particular clays will produce of a reliable 
character, without any injurious admixture or composition, and not 
be easily induced to deviate from it. To take a good material asa 
base on which to heap as much of an inferior kind as it is able to 
bear, or as much as is compatible with its saleability, will in the end 
prove most suicidal to the manufacturer’s interest. 

The material, as you are well aware, is clay. It is, then, concern- 
ing the composition and manipulation of the clays that I have to 
speak, and more especially to point out those that I consider the 
most suitable for the manufacture of terra-cotta. In this I think it 
very probable that we differ from the most ancient peer 
We cannot suyfpose that the ancients would in the first instance 
delve into the bowels of the earth in order to ascertain if other and 
better clays could be found for their purpose. They would, in all 
likelihood, make use of that which came the readiest to their hand. 
In this case, they would naturally begin with the surface clays of 
the alluvial plains, which were easily obtained, and because of their 
native plasticity easily heated and moulded or fashioned into form 
by the best methods they then could invent. ° 

The clays of which the best terra-cotta of to-day is manufactured, 
as a rule, with few exceptions, have to be raised from a distance 
below the surface of the earth. This is generally done by means of 
sinking shaftsand mining for it. in the same way as for coal, or if 
by open work, a large amount of superincumbent earth has to be 
removed in order to obtain it. A hard, compressed substance of 
clay is by this means obtained, which, if free from foreign organic 
matter, and possessing the proper stamina of a genuine clay, is 
the most serviceable that can be obtained for this work. 

However desirable it may be to make use of the surface clays of 
the country for the manufacture of terra-cotta, because of the ease 
by which they may be obtained, and of their native plasticity, this is 
more than counterbalanced by the absence of strength and durability 
in the material they produce, and by its liability to crack, twist, and 
go out of shape in the manufacture. Whatever scientific knowledge 
or experiment has discovered, or may discover, of the nature of 
its deficiencies, I think it is impossible at a reasonable and remuner- 
ative cost to infuse into this surface clay that which will enable it to 
rank with such raw material as naturally possesses in itself the quali- 
ties which we look for; and it is very doubtful whether this can be 
effected at any cost whatsoever. 

The chief substances of which all clays are composed are scientifi- 
oT called alumina and silica; but these substances very much vary 
in their proportions, and as they vary, so the strength and durability 
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of the material they produce is increased or diminished. Alumina 
is an earth that may also be called a metallic base. It cannot be 
dissolved in water, but it has a close aflinity for it, and when com- 
bined with water it yields a tenacious and plastic paste. Silica dif- 
fers from alumina in not being a base —it is rather of the nature of 
an acid, for it will combine with the base of the alkalies, forming a 
class of salt-like substances called silicates. Silica is therefore able 
to combine with the base alumina, and produces silicate of alumina, 
which is really the constituent of the clay, rather than alumina 
alone. ‘The presence of silica in very small proportions, as in the 
clayey top soils of the fields, seems only to prevent the extreme 
closeness of the clay; but in large proportions under the action of 
heat it acts as a cementing or consolidating substance. It is there- 
fore on the proportion of silica which the clay contains that the 
strencth and durability of the material depend, and in the manufac- 
ture of terra-cotta it is above all things desirable that the clay should 
possess its adequate proportion of silica. 

The natural clays that are most favorable to the production of the 
best terra-cotta are those which contain from 60 to 70 per cent of 
silica, 20 to 30 per cent of alumina, and a small proportion of foreign 
materials, chiefly ferruginous oxide. ‘These clays are to be found in 
abundance in many parts of the country, and only require the neces- 
sary labor and expense of excavating or mining in order to obtain 
them. In some few instances the surface plastic clay of the vale 
comes near to the required standard: in others, certain strata in the 
deep banks or beds of red marl approach it; but the best and most 
plentiful supply is in the anhydrous strata of the coal-measures, com- 
monly called fire-clays. ‘These seem to cover the whole area of the 
coal-measures, varying in thickness up to about five feet. Of course, 
the whole substance of these clays is not suited to the manufacture 
of terra-cotta; but with a judicious selection and amalgamation, the 
best and most reliable material is produced. 

I think that I shall not be charged with undue partiality when I 
say that one of the most suitable beds of this clay available at this 
time is that which underlies the coal-measures at Glascotte, in the 
neicthborhood of Tamworth, and which is now at the service and use 
of Messrs.Gibbs and Canning. The supcriority of this clay is mani- 
fest in the works they have already produced from it, to particular- 
ize which I would name the Natural History Museum, South Ken- 
sinzton. There are many other buildings to which I might confi- 
dently refer; but this one alone is enough to convince the most casual 
as well as the most searching observer, that the clays of which I am 
now speaking are an invaluable material for the production of terra- 
cotta. | 

There is also one metallic oxide — that of iron, which enters more 
or less into the composition of all genuine clays in some form or 
other, and pretty largely into some. This has little or no effect 
upon the strength or durability of the material, but only acts asa 
coloring agent. Its presence in small or large quantities makes the 
difference in the color, varying froin a slightly tinged buff to a dark 
red. ‘The action of the heat upon it brightens up or brings out the 
color, and the greater the heat that can be brought to bear upon it, 
without damage to the material, the darker the color becomes. Yet 
it is impossible for any scientific research or analysis to decide with 
any degree of accuracy what shade of color any clay will produce. 
Thev may be able to ascertain the quantity of the oxide it contains, 
but these are so varying in their results that experiment alone can 
decide tbe tint it will burn. Of course, it will be understood that I 
ain now speaking of the colors which are natural to the clays, 
an not of any artificial ones that may be produced ; this properly 
belongs to the manufacturing process. But I may here say, whilst 
poe on the question of color, that the color properties of any 
clay may be increased or diminished by the addition or extraction 
of the oxides, and that other colors not natural to the clay may 
be produced by the aid of chemical ingredients, such as cobalt, 
for instance, which produces a dark blue gray; but it is doubtful 
whether the additional cost of all such productions will not ex- 
clude them from forming part in any extensive building operations. 

Enough may have been said about the material, and I pass on to 
speak of the manufacture. But before we enter upon the manufac- 
turing proper, there are some preliminaries which claim our atten- 
tion. ‘The first of these is the setting out of the work in order to 
ascertain the number, size and shape of the blocks required, so 
as to be able to give correct information for the making of the 
moulds out of which the blocks are cast, and tle number of the 
blocks to be cast out of them. ‘This work requires to be very accur- 
ately done, so that there may be no waste of material, and that every 
block may fit its intended place. In any important building this is 
no mean task: it requires a practical knowledge of drawing and con- 
struction, a full acquaintance with the nature and capabilities of the 
material, a considerable amount of mechanical skill, and an insight 
and perception sufficiently keen to take in the ideas and require- 
ments of the architect, to see the way through from beginning to 
end, and, if necessary, to point out any practical difficulties there 
may be in the way, and to sugzest a remedy. 

I{aving ascertained what is required, the next step is to prepare 
the moulds. These are made of plaster, and are taken from a plas- 
ter model made to the exact form of the blocks required, only increased 
to allow exactly for the shrinking of the clay. For this, unless it is 
done in the first instance, the architect’s drawing has to be carefully 


enlarged; a reverse profile has then to be made in strong sheet-’ 


zinc or other suitable material, and with this a plaster mould- 


ing is run, which is cut up, jointed, and squared to the required 
size and shape. Any particular models requiring notches, 
sinkings, returns, enrichwents, etc, have to be treated in a 
special manner. Great care is requisite in the preparation of 
these models, as upon the accuracy of them depends in a great 
measure the correct fitting together of the blocks, and the trueness 
of the work when placed in the building. The least twist or imper- 
fection in these will repeat itself in the mould, in the block, and 
eventually in the building, proving a vexation and a perpetual 
eyesore. 

The model having been perfectly proper & piece mould is then 
taken from it, in such manner as to allow of its being easily with- 
drawn without injury to the model. These moulds are so interlocked 
as to be readily put together, and form a substantial receptacle for 
the pressing of the clay. In making these moulds also, some con- 
siderable skill and practical knowledge and experience is required, 
and more especially for the work that is enriched or undercut — 
any slovenliness or bungling in this is sure to prove fatal to the 
work. 

It must be confessed that in the Merformance of these preliminaries 
the terra-cotta manufacturers in the past have been sadly deficient. 
They have had a work thrust on them for which they were not pre- 
pared, and the importance of which they did not fully realize. The 
making of a few moulds for chimney-pots, vases, and such like things, 
that required no exact dimensions, and no particular nicety of fitting, 
had been about the full extent of their experience, and they thought 
that by such workmen as were then in their employ, they could suc- 
ceed in this new and more important branch. In this they have 
been mistaken, and to this they are now fully alive. They now see 
the necessity of having men of superior ability, specially and teehni- 
cally trained for the work, and we may confidently expect that the 
terra-cotta of the future will be more appropriate to the purpose, 
and more exact in form, than the eenerility of it has been in the 

ast. 

I come now to what I have called the manufacturing proper. In 
speaking of this, I think we cannot do better than begin with the 
raw material, and follow it through all the stages of its manufacture. 
Let us first take up the surface, or naturally plastic, clays. The 
preparation of these, in order to secure satisfactory results, is even 
more elaborate than for the hard consolidated ones. It is so, because 
of the grit and other impurities they contain, which must be thor- 
oughly eradicated before they are in any way fit for the purpose 
designed. To accomplish this, the clay lies first to be thoroughly 
incorporated with water, and by a process of blunging brought into 
a state of liquidity, for which purpose several methods are devised. 
It is then passed through a very fine sieve, by which all the impuri- 
ties, in the shape of stone, grit, etc., are extracted. From the sieve it 
passes into the drying-pan, until it is full to the depth of 4 or 5 inches, 
and there remains until, by the action of the fire underneath, the 
water is sufficiently evaporated, when it is taken out and passed 
through the pug-mill, which is a machine composed of blades, revolv- 
ing in acylinder. By this process the clay is brouzlit into a high 
degree of plasticity, and when cooled down is ready for the Lands of 
the presser. 

With the hard marls and fire-clays, the process of preparation in 
some respects differs from the preceding ones. ‘These clays are the 
better for having been exposed to the influence of the atmosphere for 
some three or four weeks before being taken in hand. They are then 
by means of powerful machinery, reduced to the condition of a very 
fine powder, for which several different kinds of machines have been 
invented. As the clay comes from the machine it is sifted and incorpo- 
rated with an adequate supply of water, in which state it is passed 
through the pug-mill with the same result as before. The working up 
of these clays is improved by their being left in stacks covered up for 
some days before being used. If there is any mixture of clays from 
different strata, in order to secure equality of shrinkage, great exaet- 
ness in the proportion of each should be preserved, or it will be found 
that the material made from one mixture will be smaller or larger 
than from another. In such case, it will be impossible for terra- 
cotta, made from the two, to come together and make good work. 
Some manufacturers endeavor to modify the shrinkage of each of 
these clays by adding “ grog,” made of the same material, burnt 
and ground up. In that case the proportions must also be kept, and 
J am of opinion that such an admixture does not improve the ring 
and soundness of the material produced. 

The clay having been prepared, it is taken in hand by the presser, 
who, in the first place, forms a block of it of a workable size near at 
hand upon his bench, from which by means of a wire, he cuts slices 
of sufficient thickness and lays them down upon the battering slab ; 
these are well battered down in order to drive out the air and com- 
press them, and from them he cuts suitable sizes for the work he has 
in hand. It is customary to well dust the mould to prevent the clay 
from adhering to it, then to cover all the several pieces of the mould 
with the clay and well press it upon them. As the pieces are taken 
up and put together, great care should be taken that none of the clay 
ae between the joinings of the mould, eo as to throw it outof shape. 

Vhen all the several pieces are adjusted it is strongly braced to 
keep it in form, and then by the hand all the several joinings are 
well puddled and pressed together so that the adhesion may be com- 
plete. Afterward if any webbing be required for the strengthening 
of the block it is cut and placed in position. The pressing is then 
practically finished, and after remaining some time in order to stif- 
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fen, it is turned over upon a straight board, the mould is taken off, 
and the block left to dry. In this work of pressing no great skill is 
required, and the commonest laborer may soon be brought into the 
way of doing it. It only requires care and a determination to do it 
perfectly. If the clay is not well battered, or if not well pressed up- 
on the mould, or if the joinings are not well made, it is sure to turn 


out faulty; but if these points are carefully attended to, a sound 


block will be the result. 
Too great haste in drying is very injurious to the work, and es- 
ecially when first taken from tle mould. It should not be placed 
in way of drauglits or exposed to any considerable degree of heat, 
as by this the outside is formed into a crust before the inside has 
time to attain the same degree of dryness: this prevents the proper 
shrinkage of the clay, and produces cracks, warping and twisting. 
At first it is essential that the drying process should proceed slowly 
and cradually in order to produce good work. 

When it has become sufliciently d-y it is taken up by the finisher, 
who carefully takes off the seams, and, if it is at all drawn out of 
shape, he restores it, and then cleanly polishes the face. Far greater 
skill is required for this work, than fpr the pressing. and only the 
best workmen should be employed at it; for, with whatever nicety 
or exactness the moulds may have been prepared, it will be all neu- 
tralized unless the finisher does his work properly. The blocks will 
now be in such a state of solidity that they may be placed in a better 
position for completing the process of drying. 

There are some kinds of terra-cotta which require special treat- 
ment at the hands of the finisher, and particularly that made from 
the red plastic clays. There are few of these clays but what are 
impregnated with what is called a lime-juice, created by the action 
of the rain-water with which it is saturated, and which always con- 
tains a small quantity of carbonic acid, corroding the particles of 
stone it contains. During the process of drying, as the water evap- 
orates, this “juice” rises to the surface, forming a kind of scum, 
which, if not removed before burning, greatly distigures the mate- 
rial. To wash it over with any coloring matter only adds to the 
disappointment, as this will soon peel off and disclose the white sur- 
face beneath. 

Now we come to the process of burning. This is a very critical 
time in the production of terra-cotta, and at the outset let me say that 
it is important to have a competent and well-experienced man for 
this work, as a little carelessness or unsound judgment here will 
soon frustrate all the preceding endeavors, and render them quite 
fruitless. He must understand the quality and nature of the mate- 
rial placed in his hands, and be able to perceive beforehand with 
exactness the effect which the heat be administers will have upon it. 
He must know the time to apply it, the quantity to give, the degree 
to attain, and almost the precise moment when to withdraw or dis- 
continue it, attending the process with a watchfulness and anxiety 
which a due sense of his responsibility alone can inspire. 

There are several kinds of kilns used for the burning of terra- 
cotta, each maker very probably adopting those he considers best 
suited to the nature of his material. We cannot suppose that they 
would allow any pecuniary considerations to stand in the way of 
their erecting thoes which in their judgment will do the work most 
perfectly. Some of these kilns are made square, and some round; 
some with a down-draucht and some with an up-draught. But the 
best for the purpose, in my opinion, whatever the material may be, 
is a cone muffled kiln, as by this the object desired, viz. : a thorough- 
ness and equality in the burning and a clearness and recularity in 
the color, is best attained; the heat becomes more equally distrib- 
uted, while the clay is protected from the damaging effects of the 
sulphur and flame. The additional cost of erecting these kilns, and 
the extra amount of fuel required in the heating of them, is more 
than repaid by the superior substance and purity in colors of the 
material they produce. 

The blocks being sufficiently dry, they are placed in the kiln. The 
clays differ as to this condition — some kinds requiring to be more 
perfectly dry than others. It is then for some days subjected to a 
very low heat, in order to drive out the remaining moisture, and to 
evaporate the salts; the heat is afterwards gradually increased until 
it is brought to the required height. There is also great difference 
with regard to this: some terra-cotta will only bear a good red heat, 
whilst others require a white heat, enough to melt iron, or even steel. 
To aid the burner in deciding when the heat has been sufficiently 
applied, trial pieces put in for the purpose are continuously ex- 
tracted, and when this climax is attained, the firing is discontinued 
and the kiln left to cool. 

The manufacturing processes are now completed, and I turn to 
the last point on which I have proposed to speak. 

I confess that Tapproach this part of my subject with some degree 
of diffidence, it being truly, if not absolutely, the prerogative of the 
architect, whose province I have no desire to invade. But from 
my long and intimate acquaintance and experience with this work, 
I think that I may be permitted to make a few suggestions for the 
guidance of those who are not as yet initiated into its use. So far, 
therefore, I venture to say, that designing for terra-cotta work does 
not very materially differ from that for stone, the difference lying 
principally in the jointing of the work so as to meet the nature an 
requirements of the material; and this should be done on the best 
methods of construction. All attempts at imitating masonry should 
be carefully avoided, giving to terra-cotta a standing and an individ- 
uality peculiar to itself, so that at first sight of a building, by the 


very manner of its construction, the material may be recognized, and 
the word ‘artificial stone ” which is sometimes given to it, may cease 
to be applied. I am of opinion that if this is done with sound judg- 
ment and architectural skill, the beauty and symmetry of the build- 
ing will be enhanced, so that, instead of terra-cotta being called 
‘artificial stone,” it will have an attraction peculiar to itself. 

To illustrate the above: It is impracticable to span an opening of 
any considerable width in one block; the work must be jointed up 
according to the ideas of the architect, but so as to allow of as many 
pieces in the sill, and as many voussoirs in the arch or head as is 
consistent with the appearance of strencth and beauty. The jamb 
blocks, also, must be restricted in height not to exceed one foot or 
thereabouts. The mullions, transoms, and tracery should be made 
in as small pieces as the design will admit. And, if there are sev- 
eral orders in the depth of the mouldings, these should be as much 
as Pee divided, care being taken that each alternate case bonds 
well upon the other. Tlie strings and cornices should be reduced to 
as short lengths as convenient, and if the several orders in the mould- 
ings of acornice may be separated without prejudice to the construc- 
tional lines and streneth of the work, it should be done; and the 
facing blocks should be made in as small sizes as the style of the 
building will permit. 

I think that the foregoing suggestions are enough to serve as a 
guide to any who may not have had any extensive experience in 
working out drawings for terra-cotta construction, and I a safely 
leave it in their hands to carry the principles here indicated through- 
out every detail of the building. 

In concluding, let me answer very briefly some of the objections 
that have been urged against the use of terracotta. The first of 
these is, its liability to twist and go out of sbape, and so cause the 
lines in a building which should be rigidly straight to become dis- 
torted. I think that I have already said enough to show that such a 
defect does not necessarily belong to the material, but is produced 
by a want of skill or by carelessness and inattention. Undoubtedly, 
there are many instances to be produced, which, taken by themselves, 
would cive force to this objection; but such illustrations have been 
taken from the infancy of the material struggling into life, and must 
not be brought up as full-grown specimens of its power and capa- 
bilities. As the demand for it has increased, it has gathered strength, 
knowledge, and skill. There are some good specimens of terra-cotta 
building at lencth to be seen, and there is no reason whiy every 
specimen in the future should not be equal to them, if not superior. 
The method to adopt, in order to obtain a good terra-cotta, is to pay 
a good price for it, and not have it unless itis good. If this ees 
were more generally adopted, all the inferior and inefficient makers 
would be shut out of tle market, or be spurred up to make greater 
exertions for improvement, and the wretched specimens we some- 
times see, and which make one blush, would soon become a thing of 
the past, never to be recalled. | 

Another objection that has been, and is still urged against the use 
of terra-cotta, is the time it takes to produce it, and the consequent 
slow progress of the structure where it is used. It cannot be denied 
that there has been some good ground of complaint in this respect, 
and I can readily conceive the irritation and disappointment which 
must sometimes have been caused by the delay in the delivery of this 
material. It would, no doubt, be instructive if we could sift out the 
cause of these delays, and I imagine that if we could do this, in nine 
cases out of every ten, the fault would not be chargeable to the ma- 
terial, but to some cause which, by foresight and precaution, might 
have been avoided. The maker has, perhaps, not been up to the 
mark; his appliances may have been insuflicient, or his workmen 
inexperienced ; his hands may have been. too full, or he may have 
been too slack, and the price too low to stimulate or quicken him. 
Or, it is possible that the drawings may not have been delivered to 
him in time. It must have been observed, from what I have pre- 
viously said, that there are certain stages in the manufacture, where 
hurry, or push, would be most injurious to the welfare of the work; 
and sometimes great delay is caused by having to press it unduly at 
these most critical times, in order, if possible, to supply it within a 
given time: the consequence is, that the material turns out faulty, 
and the whole process has to be gone over again. 

The processes in the manufacture of terra-cotta cannot well be 
abbreviated, and the only satisfactory way of solving the difficulty 
is to anticipate as much as possible the progress of the building. 
This may be done in the first instance by making a special contract 
for this work with the manufacturer himself, setting him at it some 
time before the commencement of the structure. Or, if this does 
not meet with the approval of the architect and his employers, it 
may be done by giving the manufacturer all possible time after the 
signing of the general contract. Some six weeks are required for 
the production of terra-cotta of the ordinary kind; this, at least, 
should be allowed at the commencement of the work, and, if the 
whole of the detail drawings for the building are placed in his hands 
with all possible speed, instead of waiting, as is often the case, until 
one part is executed before others are furnished, then there can be 
no reasonable or justifiable excuse for any serious delays in the de- 
livery of the goods. 

To facilitate the speedy execution of the work, it is important that 
the whole of the drawings (as far as possible) should be placed at 
once in the maker’s hands, so that he may have the whole thing be- 
fore him, and be able to take each part up in succession without 
delay, and not have details doled out to him some month or six wecks 
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before the work will be required. In my experience there have been 
many such cases where the hands have been comparatively standing 
still for some time, waiting for the next batch of drawings, and then, 
when the goods have not been forthcoming at the required time, the 
terra-cotta has had to bear the blame; whereas, if the whole of the 
drawings had been furnished at the first, the thing might have been 
accomplished with ease. It may be that at the precise moment of 
the reception of the drawings there is other work in hand requiring 
attention, and the manufacturer is unable to turn to this as quickly 
as he could wish; or, there may be some failure in the manufacture, 
which cannot always be foreseen or avoided, and which has to be 
replaced. Hence the necessity of anticipating the progress of the 
structure, and of giving the maker all possible help as to time. 

Let me now add a few words on the question of comparative cost. 
It would be unfair to strike any comparison between the cost of 
terra-cotta and Bath-stone, which is proverbial for its softness and 
undurability when exposed to the atmospheric gases of large towns. 
Yet there are instances where the two estimates have been simulta- 
neously obtained for the purpose of economy, and of testing the cost, 
and that for terra-cotta has been found to be the lowest, and has becn 
accepted. But, speaking more generally, the advantage of terra- 
cotta in respect of cost depends principally or solely upon the num- 
ber of blocks required of the same kind, or made out of the same 
mould. If there is only one, then the advantage is decidedly on the 
side of stone; if only a few, the cost may be equal; but, as the 
numbers begin to increase, the balance in favor ot terra-cotta pre- 
ponderates. So that, taking a building of any considerable size, 
where the same details are carried through sets of windows, etc., and 
with a continuous run of strings, cornices, ete., terra-cotta will com- 

are very favorably with any stone which can be obtained. In all 
balldlans there are many features of which there is no great repe- 
tition. ‘These must be set against those that are largely repeated, 
and the cost of mould-making distributed over the entire surface. It 
sometimes happens that the cost of a single doorway or other special 
feature of the design, taken by itself, is very great, because of the 
number of moulds it requires to make it; hence, in estimating the 
cost, it is well to take the building as a whole. 

The advantage on the side of terra-cotta is greatly increased if 
there is a large proportion of moulded work, and especially if there 
is any great repetition of enrichments in the mouldings. And an- 
other and not unimportant one is, that in all enrichments the exact 
simile of the artist’s own handiwork is produced, instead of being 
left in the hands of masons or inferior artists to reproduce it, as it is 
in the case of stone. OF course, there are certain things which tell 
upon the comparative cost of terra-cotta and stone, such as distance 
and locality, but the probabilities are very decidedly in favor of 
terra-cotta being the cheapest. 

After the above remarks, it seems almost superfluous to say that 
in designing for terra-cotta work, if cheapness is to be obtained or 
is a consideration, it is desirable for the architect to keep the idea 
of repetition before him, and aim at that without impoverishing the 
design; this may be counterbalanced by an increased richness of the 
mouldings, and a larger amount of artistic ornamentation. 


A TREATISE ON WOOD-ENGRAVING.! - 


HE announcement of this new issue of what still 
remains the standard English work on wood en- 
graving may have given rise to hopes that were 

but to be disappointed; for it is in no sense a new 
edition. It is merely an exact reprint of the edition 
of 1861, the first having been issued in 1838. Since 
1861 a great change has come over the practice of 
the art and a far greater degree of interest, more- 
over, has sprung up in the public mind concerning 
it. These facts might well have warranted a really 
new edition of this work carried up to date. Or if this would have 
made too bulky a volume, at least the existing chapters might have 
been edited and annotated throughout. This last would have been 
the better plan perhaps. Jackson and Chatto’s book would have been 
rendered more useful to the reader of to-day, and the way would have 
been made plain for a supplementary work to deal with the more re- 
cent developments of wood engraving. That such a book cannot 
long remain unwritten seems quite certain. ‘The literature of wood 
engraving in general is diagclasiy scanty. And with reference to 
contemporary work there is nothing at all to be lad save in the way 
of scattered magazine articles, if one excepts Mr. Linton’s “ History 
of Wood Engraving in America,” published in the American Art 
Review, and announced for speedy appearance in book form. And 
this, though clever and interesting, is limited in scope and, of course, 
somewhat controversial. 

If we turn, however, from what might and perhaps should have 
been to what the publisher really gives us, we acknowledge readily 
the standard worth of this volume. It is old-fashioned in some ways, 
even in its treatment of the periods to which it is necessarily lim- 
ited. The author strays very often from the artistic or purely his- 
torical aspects of his subject into the antiquarian or controversial. 
But he is so clear, so enthusiastic, yet so full of good sense, that we 

1A Treatise on Wood Engraving, Historical and Practical, by William An- 
drew Chatto. With upwards of Four Hundred Illustrations Engraved on Wood 


y John Jackson. A new edition with an Additional Chapter, by Henry Bohn. 
ew York: J. W. Bouton. 





are not loath to follow him. Certain errors of detail may, of course, 
be noted; but these are lost in the general good impression that is 
left upon the reader’s mind. His treatment of Bewick and the re- 
vival of the art is peculiarly attractive. The concluding chapter 
about later developments in England — prior to 1838, that is, — is 
naturally much less satisfactory to the reader of to-day. Correspond- 
ing Continental schools are not referred to, and Mr. Bohln’s supple- 
mentary chapter is little more than an illustrated catalogue of names. 

The portion which seems most behind our present needs is the 
chapter on the practice of the art. Exceedingly clear and well 
written it is a good explanation of former requirements and meth- 
ods. But as it was composed before the modern improvements in 
printing and when photography on the wood and electrotyping 
were alike in their uncertain and almost untried infancy, it scnlaine 
little of actual processes for the instruction of the reader. 

All the wood-cuts in the book were laboriously copied on the wood 
by Mr. Jackson. The reduction of very large prints to small dimen- 
sions has been extensively practised, especially in the history of the 
earlier periods of the art. This necessarily destroys their beauty to 
a great degree and often renders inappropriate the encomiums pro- 
nounced in the text. This fs, however, perhaps an inevitable de 
fect. And the hurt here is after all not much greater than when we 
see, for example, Bewick’s cuts copied by another hand though on 
the same scale as the originals. To-day, of course, these examples 
could have been reproduced, with infinitely less of labor, and with 
greater though still not complete accuracy, by some mechanical 
process. 

One would, of course, have hailed an amended edition of this book 
with greater pleasure than a mere reprint. But one is very grateful, 
all the same, that it has again been made accessible even in an un- 
improved state, and again been brought prominently to the notice of 
the public. Not its least virtue, in conclusion, lies in the fact it is 
so interesting. It will fascinate the most uninstructed reader, give 
him more information than he could gain from any other existing 
work, and lead him to further pursue so attractive a study. 

M. G. vAN RENSSELAER. 


SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN.? 


HIS interesting little book is primarily con- 
cerned with the life and not with the works 
of Sir Christopher Wren, and it is well that 
such should be the ease. All needed informa- 
tion about his creations can easily be obtained 
by every student; but as a man he has been 
almost unknown to us. With the exception 
of cyclopedia notices, of two essays by Mr. 
James Elmes, published in 1823, and of the 
scarce folio aa called the “ Parentalia,” 
there has been little to which the curious 
might refer. This fact seems all the more 
strange as Sir Christopher lived in an age of 
stirring interest, an age which was prolific in 
historians and memoir writers, an age, more- 
over, which has been commented upon and 
discussed more fully than almost any other in 
English history. The materials for a detailed 
ere account of the great architect seem, 
10wever, to be rather scanty. Perhaps the 

fact of their scantiness and the fact that the epoch is crowded 

with figures of equal interest about whom fuller information can 
easily be gathered, have combined to render his biographers so 
few. Be that as it may, Miss Phillimore’s biography was greatly 
needed. It is not written ona scientific plan: it does not go into 
any branch of the subject very deeply ; but it is interesting and val- 
uable, gaining an additional charm by reason of a naive sort of en 
thusiasm which marks it off very widely from the dry, perfunctory, 
and would-be judicial sort of biography to which we are so well 
accustomed. ‘lo the student of architecture it will not afford an 

description of Wren’s buildings that can profit him much. Still less 
does it attempt any critical estimate of his talent, or historical study 
of the art and the influences about him, but it helps to individualize 
the man and to show the wide range of his talent. Only just suffi- 
cient mention of his various works is made to explain the nature and 
the vast extent of his activity. An ideal biography would, of course, 
give both aspects of his life, the personal and the artistic. But Miss 

Phillimore’s sketch is quite charming within the much narrower 

limits she confessedly sets herself. 

Wren lived from before the death of Charles I until after the ac- 
cession of George I — that is, through portions of six reigns and the 
Protectorate. The famous Bishop of Ely was his uncle; Evelyn 
and Sir Isaac Newton were his appreciative friends. After the re- 
turn of Charles If he was constantly employed, until his death at 
the age of ninety-one, in public works of many kinds, constantly 
brought into contact, therefore, with celebrities of every class. He 
was for years a member of Parliament. He was one of the founders 
of the Roval Society, and one of its most enthusiastic and valuable 
promoters in after years. There was scarcely a branch of science, 
pure or applied, which he did not understand, and in which he did 

2 Sir Christopher Wren, His Family and His Times, with Original Letters, and 


a Discourse on Architecture hitherto unpublished. 1585-1723. By Lucy Philli- 
more, New York: Harper & Brothers; Franklin Square Library. 
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not make earnest and important investigations. Mathematics first 
engaged his talent and showed the clearness of his intellect. At the 
age of twenty-four he was made Gresham Professor of Astronomy in 
London, and later held a similar position at Oxford. Many inter- 
esting scientific and mechanical inventions, some of which partly 
anticipated the discoveries of much later days, are attributed to his 
early years, and for ates science he showed all through his life a 
love not second to his love for his art. “But to give all Sir Christo- 
pher’s experiments,” says his biographer, “would be to write over 
again the already well-told history of the Royal Society.” Add to 
this the fact that Wren was criticised, o posed, and calumniated in 
a way which seems to have fallen to the lot of all great artists from 
Phidias down, and the reader may judge whether his life did not 
afford the subject matter for a long biography of the most interest- 
ing kind. From Miss Phillimore’s testimony, however: we learn that 
most of the direct material for its construction has perished. The 
“ Parentalia”—written by the son and grandson of Sir Christopher 
as a memorial of the family—is the chief source of information ; and 
while it is full of interest, it is scrappy and ill-proportioned. Never- 
theless, we may hope some day for a lographer who, encouraged by 
the charm of this less ambitious volume, will sift still further the 
voluminous remains of Sir Christopher’s time, and will consider side 
by side in a volume of much greater bulk the two aspects of his life, 
the personal and the artistic. 

I may repeat that it should be counted to the credit and not, as is 
sometimes the case, to the discredit, of the work under consideration 
that it inspires us with the desire for a fuller one on the same sub- 
ject. It is well, if quaintly written, and must not only attract the 
art student but all who take an interest in the lives of their fellow 
men. Some of Wren’s family letters are so charming that we long 
for more. And there is nothing more attractive in the book than 
his curious little “ Discourse on Architecture,” now for the first time 
given to the public. Though Miss Phillimore does not enter into 
the artistic questions of his life, she gives a cursory chronological 
account of his undertakings, and in an appendix a useful list, as 
complete as it could be made, of the buildings erected or repaired 
by him. This list includes— wonderful to relate, especially when 
we remember how much work of other sorts he acconiplished — no 
less than 58 churches, 4 palaces, 35 cuild-halls, 22 other public build- 
ings — hospitals, theatres, etc.,— and 10 private mansions. For all 
of these he furnished not only the plans but his personal supervision, 
often into the minutest details. And in addition he has left a great 
collection of carefully elaborated drawings that were never put to 
service. 

It is natural, perhaps, and not at all to be regretted that the 
author of this pleasant little work should take an optimistic view of 
Sir Christopher’s art. Refraining from thorough examination of 
his works no other attitude of mind would have been so desirable. 
And as she thus refrains her enthusiasm will not be distasteful to the 
most contrary-minded of readers. A similar fact, and one likewise 
to be eporeved from the point of view of artistic fitness, is that she 
writes her story from the standpoint of a loyal adherent of the 
Stuarts — an adherent so loyal, unquestioning, and free spoken as to 
seem almost an anachronism in these later days. Yet one would not 
wish otherwise the biographer— at least not the narrative and un- 
scientific biographer—of Sir Christopher Wren, founder of the 
Royal Society, architect first of all to Charles I I, nephew of the creat 
Bishop of Ely, and son of that Dean Wren who concealed during 
the whole Protectorate the registers and manuscripts of the Order 
of the Garter. 

A full index completes Mise Phillimore’s book, and there are 
throughout copious references to authorities which may prove of 
much value to the student. I can onl y express regret, in conclusion, 
that this little work has not been given to the American public in 
better ete It is so cheap, of course, that it can be read by all, 
but it is a book to keep as well as read, and who can keep these de- 
testable three-column pages — “ qnarto paper,’’— or even read them 
through with the feeling that he is properly enjoying an agreeable 
and instructive book ? Mt. é. VAN RENSSELAER. 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGNS FOR A COUNTRY HOTEL, ny “ The Can- 
terbury” and “ Blue Boar.” 

HOUSE FOR C. B. KOUNTZE, ESQ., DENVER, COL. 

LER, ARCHITECT, ALBANY, N. Y. 


MR. A. Ww. FUL- 


TH18 house is now in course of erection, and is being built of local 
stone with Ohio tile for gables. The probable cost is $25.000. 


ees 


St. Soputa.—A Turkish superstition has it that when the 
St. Sophia falls in ruins, the Ottoman Empire will also be destroyed: n 
recent examination of the old mosque reveals the fact that it may col- 
lapse at any moment. It may not be in verification of the superstition 
but the empire 18 in a most dilapidated state, an insurrection has just 
broken out in Arabia, and another of considerable proportions prevails 
on the nortliwestern frontier, with at least a ossibility that the warlike 
spirit may cross the Turkish line. The fall of the mosque, should it 


occur, might not be without effect on the f eae 
nati Gazette. ate of the empire.—Cincin- 


The American Architect and Building News. 
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THE LATE M. CHARLES BLANC. 


HARLES BLANC, the art 
critic, and elder brother of 
M. Louis Blanc, died on 
Tuesday from the effects of 
an operation fortumor. Born 
at Castres in 1813, he was 
brought up as an engraver, 
but soon devoted himself to 
art critiques, first for his 
brother’s and afterwards for 
other journals. From 1848 
to 1852 he held the post of 
Director of Fine Arts; in 
1868 he was admitted a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Fine 
Arts; and a few years ago 
he was nominated to anewly- 
created Professor of Esthet- 
ics at the Collége de France. 
He took a leading part inthe 
continuation of Armengaud’s 
“History of Painters,” and 
was an enthusiastic admirer 
of Rembrandt, whose engravy- 
ings he reproduced and eu- 
ited. Only a few weeks aco 
he followed up his “ Gram- 
mar of Drawing” by a 
“Grammar of Domestic Decoration.” M. Charles Blanc never 
took part in political movements, but was credited with a general 
sympathy with his brother's views, and accompanied him in his po- 
litical tour in the South. Physically they were a great contrast, the 
deceased being a stout-built, white-haired and apparently robust 
man, while M. Louis Blanc is slim and delicate, but much younger- 
looking. They had in common, however, a singular purity and 
charm of style. M. Charles Blanc’s later critiques have appeared 
in the Temps. His death creates a vacancy in the Academy, where 
he succeeded Carne in 1876. 

Charles Blanc, says the Times, was in the world of art a represen- 
tative man of great power and originality, though neither architect, 
sculptor or painter. Ie had all the artist’s nature from a boy, and 
never lost is tender sensibility and the naif admiration of the beau- 
tiful in Nature and art which give such charm and glow of enthusi- 
asm to his writings, however profound and penetrating in critical 
insight, in dealing with the most abstruse subjects. His “ Gram- 
maire des Arts du Dessin,” which is his magnum opus, and the fruit 
of his prime, written first when he was editor of the Uazelte des 
Redux Arts, in which journal it appeared in 1860 in parts, may be 
considered as the foundation of the scientific method in art criti- 
cism. In this he brought his intellectual qualifications and exten- 
sive reading to bear upon a subject till then treated either by philo- 
sophical theorisers, like Lessing and Victor Cousins, by eloquent 
essay ists like Burke, or by accomplished artists like James Barry and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, the friends of the author of “Tbe Sublime 
and the Beautiful.” He came to his task also with the technical 
knowledge of an artist, for through all his early life his intention 
was to become a painter, and when he and his brother Louis came 
from the college at Rodez to Paris, in 1830, youths of twenty and 
eighteen, with their aged father to support, after he had lost his 
post at Madrid under Joseph Bonaparte, Charles spent his days in 
the Louvre, and in wandering about Paris looking into the old print 
shop windows, “le nez collé aux vitres.” He was then learning 
much that he has since developed in those invaluable works which 
are esteemed among the classics of their kind —“ L’CEuvre complet 
de Rembrandt ” and “ L’Histoire des Peintres de toutes les Ecoles.” 
Through his brother Louis having created for himself a position as 
journalist Charles was enabled to enter the studio of the great 
painter Delaréche, which alone must have given him the training of 
fine taste under the influence and precepts of a master so highly dis- 
tinguished among the most serious and gifted painters cf the modern 
French school. At the same time with extraordinary industry, he 
was studying engraving under Calamatta and Mercuri, and at night 
occupying himselt in writing articles upon the pictures in the Salon 
for his brother’s paper, the Revue du Progres. His literary acquire- 
ments were so far appreciated that they led him away from his ar- 
tist studies, and in 1840, during the reign of Louis Philippe, he was 
induced by his brother to undertake the editorship of a small Re- 
publican journal at Troyes, in which Louis had published his first 
part of the “ Histoire de Dix Ans.” His inclinations, however, were 
towards the calm atmosphere of art; he was utterly indifferent to 

litics, and regarded with wonder his little brother, eo fiery and so 

ull of action, who in his turn, however, communicated something of 
his energy to Charles in his peaceful and reflective pursuits, and in- 
spired him with an equal ambition for distinction in art. His “ His- 
toire des Peintres ” had created his reputation when the revolution 
of 1848 came, and by universal assent he was pointed out for the 
post of Directeur des Beaux-Arts under the Republic. It is curious 
that he had frequently, some years before, said to his intimate friends 
that he knew it was to be his destiny to fill this place. He signal- 
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ized his position by the important innovation of forming a gallery 
of copies of the great works of the greatest masters in painting; but 
it is to be regretted that the scheme was barely entered upon when 
the Napoleonic coup d’ état deprived Charles Blane of his office. 
It was singular, however, that while he was Directeur des Beaux- 
Arts he for the only time departed from his peaceful pursuits as an 
art student to fight a duel in defence of his exiled brother Louis, 
though he had never fired a pistol off in his life. Louis Blane, dur- 
ing the storms of political parties in 1848, was condemned by the 
Assemblée N arionals, and had fled to England. He had been abused 
in very insulting language in the journal called L’ Assemblee Nation- 
ale, and the writer, M. Lacombe, was called to account by Charles 
Blanc, whose seconds in the affair were M. Méry, the brilliant nov- 
elist, and M. Nieuwerkerke who afterwards succeeded Charles Bane 
as Directeur. The combatants met on the ground, and at the word 
“ En place, Messicurs,” after saluting each other, took their position 
and fired, when it was seen that M. Lacombe was hit. But on the 
seconds approaching him it was found that the ball had struck the 
portmonnaie in his pocket and glanced off. So Charles Blane es- 
caped the remorse of having killed an antagonist, and the affair 
ended with a plaisanterie of M. Méry’s, who laughed as he said, 
“ Viola de Vargent bien placé!” The other strange event in the 
career of Charles Blanc is one that has often been alluded to, though 
not always correctly, as having given the idea of the plot of “ Les 
Freres Corses” to M. Dumas (pere). ‘The Blancs were a Corsican 
family, the mother being Mdlle. Estelle Pozzo di Borgo, connected 
with the celebrated diplomatist of that name. In 1839 Charles 
Blane went to visit a friend, a physician, M. Bouloumié, 150 leagues 
from Paris, who is now living at Vittel. There he was chatting and 
laughing with the party inthe garden one evening, when suddenly he 
s‘arted up in agony an: cried out that he had been struck, and at 
the same moment said he was sure something had happened to his 
brother Louis. The next day a letter came telling him that. his 
brother had been struck down in the street at nightfall by a blow 
across the forehead. ‘The story was afterwards related by Louis 
Blane to Alexandre Dumas, and was, as we know, adopted by him. 
M. Charles Blane, among the numerous circle of his friends, enjoyed 
the special esteem of M. Thiers, who was so distinguished a lover of 
the fine arts, and consulted him constantly in forming his remarkable 
collection of pictures and engravings. It was mainly through the 
recommendation of M. Thiers that Charles Blane was elected to the 
Académie Francaise. M. Blane was very wel! known in England, 
having visited all our great art exhibitions, such as those of the Art 
Treasares at Manchester, in 1857, upon which he wrote a charming 
little volume, and the Rembrandt Exhibition at the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club. The loss of so accomplished and masterly a writer upon 
art will be universally lamented, and the more so as he had not 
reached the time when age enfeebles the mind, and brings the 
strongest rest from their labor.— The Architect. 


WORKS OF RESTORATION IN FRANCE. — IL. 
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ft 
eee, -iske | HE works of restoration 
have been long in hand 
here, and up to the pres- 
ent time the exterior 
only has been dealt 
with, and that chiefly 
on the south side. The 
nave, with its aisles and 
buttresses, has been 
carefully repaired, and 
though there is a good 
deal of new stone, it 
seems to be introduced 
not more than was, per- 
haps, necessary. ‘The 
south transept hos been 
completed on its west 
and southwest fronts 
quite recently, and the 
scaffolding removed. 
Here much pains seem 
taken to replace only 
decayed ork This is 
especially to be noticed 
in the shafted buttress- 
es, where a few stones 
here and there are put 
in, instead of renewing 
rose-window externally 


the whole length of the shafts. 


The great 
is entirely new, but it seems that the old stone-work Was in a most 


ruinous state, and only kept together by its iron bars. They seem 
to have taken the opportunity of the removal of this wirdow to 
clean its old stained glass, for it has a more brilliant and trans- 
parent effect than I remember noticing on former visits. I do 
not, however, think the south clerestory or south aisle glass has 
been touched, as the stone-work was in so good a state that it was 
not necessary to disturb the glass. The east side of this transept, 
the southeast tower, and the south choir aisle, are now hidden behind 


amass of scaffolding; the windows are boarded up, and the works 
are just started. ‘The south porch is left alone; though structurally 
like the northern porch, it really is in need of repair; but yet one 
would be sorry to see anything done, even though the great wooden 
props must still stand there. Some new finials are, however, being 
put on its pinnacles, but this seems the extent of what is to be done. 

The interior greatly needs fittings worthy of the building, and the 
cleaning off of the thick coats of yellow wash an imitation porphy- 
ry (!) with which it is encrusted, and, above all, the removal of the 
horrible classic casing of the choir arches and their piers. These 
abominations were executed in 1772 by the architect of the Due 
d’Orjéans, and at the same time the authorities barbarously destroyed 
the magnificent jubé, which is said to have been the original one, 
dating about the year 1030, and which, of course, must have been 
reconstructed in the new choir. It had seven arches, carried on 
monolith columns, and was ornamented with bas-reliefs, and lad two 
staircases on cach side, with “ watch-lofts”’ for the guardians of the 
church. The present altar, erected 1773, involved the destruction 
of the ancient one of 1520, which is thus described : — “ /-nvironée 
de chaque coté de colonnes en cuivre surmontées d’anges de la méme 
matiere el couronnéée d’une figure de la Sainte Vierge, en argent, 
monument dont, comme de tant d'autres objets sacrifiés a la manie 
et le mode du jour, nous ne cesserons de déplorer la perte si impor- 
tante & l'histoire de l'art dans le moyen age.” When one reads how 
magnificent an effect the interior formerly presented, its present 
neglected and squalid state is the more to be regretted. 

Most visitors to Chartres will remember the beautiful Early Gothic 
house on the south side of the Place of the cathedral, with its beauti- 
ful two-light windows in the first floor. ‘This house has been 
restored (?) in the most grievous fashion, and its interest and beauty 
are gone for ever. 

LAON, VALENCE, AVIGNON, 

At Laon Cathedral the works are nearly cowpleted, though the 
western end and the porch are still partially covered with scaffold- 
ing. It strikes one here that the work is almost entirely new, but 
whether that was necessary is doubtful. It is true the church was 
built very rapidly, and that there were partial failures in consequence, 
but the material used for the building generally is in such singularly 
good condition, that it is puzzling to account for the complete disap- 
pearance of tle ancient west porch, and the parts adjoining it. 

Valence Cathedral has been partially restored, and has a very 
beautiful modern Romanesque west tower, possibly to a great extent 
a reproduction of ancient work; the lower story, forming an open 
porch, is remarkably fine in its proportions and details. A portion 
of the west end of the nave and aisles has been rebuilt, and here a 
fatal mistake is made. ‘The architect did not seem to appreciate 
how much the effect of the design depended on the manner of its 
construction, and he has used courses of ashlar and dressings of great 
height, instead of following the old thin courses and small dressings 
of the ancient work; the result is deplorable. ‘There is at Valence, 
as in so many French restorations, too much use made of black mor- 
tar in re-pointing the interior stone-work: the result produced is one 
never intended by the designer, and there being no need to draw 
attention to the irregular sizes to which the stones are worked. For 
instance, at Valence the slender apsidal pillars are some of them 
carried up in numerous stones, only 10 inches or 1 foot in height; 
others are in two or three stones only in the total height, but the 
architect never meant this to be pointed out in the emphatic manner 
in which the black poiating does it. 

At Avignon, little or nothing is done to the cathedral in the way 
of restorations, but some unimportant works are going on at the 
Papal Palace, which will some day or other be disused as a barrack, 
and become a museum. At present much remains to be done. The 
magnificent Salle de Garde is so divided by floors and partitions 
that one has to go into very many rooms to get an idea of its magnifi- 
cent dimensions. ‘The interesting painted chapels open off barrack 
dormitories, but fortunately are kept locked; the frescoes are, how- 
ever, terribly mutilated, and many of the heads of the figures have 
been cut out and removed to be framed and sold! 

Ilowever, on the north side of the palace is a magnificent hall of 
early fourteenth-century date, under restoration; its great pointed 
barrel-vault is being for the most part reconstructed ; the walls are 
supported by very massive buttresses, between which are thrown 
great pointed arches, leaving a space vertically next the wali for the 

uurposes of defence; these arches are- being rebuilt, and the eld 
min system of carrying the centering is adopted by supporting it 
on a projecting course of stone of the arch itself, just above the hori- 
zontal courses which form its springing. At the Pont du Garde 
these projecting courses in the arches are left, but at Avignon they 
will be cut to the form of the arch when the centres are taken down. 

The ancient city walls and towers, which still exist all round, are 
now almost entirely cleared of the houses built outside and against 
them, and are being restored, and their battlements and corbelling 
renewed where they had been destroyed. A boulevard is formed 
around the city, at the foot of these ancient walls, with most admirable 
effect. 

; NIMES. 

The Cathedral of St. Castor is being almost entirely rebuilt except- 
ing its very interesting Romanesque west front; the whole building 
was of that date, but had sustained such injury during the religious 
wars of the sixteenth and seventeeth centuries, and had been so > 
modernized that it had become an utter wreck. The church is so 
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entirely built round, with houses avainst its walls, that nothing but 
the west end is visible, and there are no open windows on its ground 
fluor. In the fifteenth century, pointed groining was erected on the 
earlier walls of the nave, of tair detail and proportions; this groin- 
ing has been very cleverly supported and retained in its place during 
the rebuilding of the walls under. The church has been recon- 
structed in its ancient Romanesque style, with a bold arcade and tri- 
forium, consisting of four or five small semicircular arcbed openinzs, 
with a round headed clerestory window over. The same desizn runs 
through the choir, which is not yet built to its full height. Most of 
the old aisle walls are retained, as they support the houses adjoining 
them; the eastern ambulatory walls are, however, new. ‘There is in 
the choir a curious example of modern construction: the marble 

illars of the trifurium are very smallin diameter, and the architect 
bias feared to bring the weizht of the clerestory upon them; he has, 
therefore, introduced a double cast-iron girder over them from pier 
to pier, to carry the superincumbent weight. The clerestory is 
built; but the triforium arcading, which apparently carries it, has 
yet to be filled in under the girders (see rough sketch). ‘The 
groining of the choir will be on the old Romanesque lines. It is not 
yet constructed, but I examined the drawing (set out on the wall) 
showing its design. ‘This rebuilding is a most important work, an.t 
seems to be carried out with the vreatest activity, and promises to 
be very successful. It used, indeed, to be a reproach to Nimes that 
its cathedral was so ill cared for, when it had three great modern 
churches on a still larger scale. As regards these churches, two are 
very pretentious and costly, and utterly uninteresting; but another, 
dedicated to St. Paul, built in 1850 by M. Questal, in the Roman- 
esque style, is worthy of the hizhest praise for its refined architee- 
ture and for its magnificent paintings by Flandrin. 

LYONS, — ST. MARTIN D’AINAY. 

The Church of St. Martin d’Ainay was the most remarkable 
church in Lyons by reason not only of its great antiquity, but also 
for its beautitul proportions. The earliest portions date from the 
ninth century, and there are used in its construction granite columns 
of great size taken from some Pavan building. The style is the 
Early Romanesque of the district, and of beautiful detail; the west- 
ern tower is Carlovinzinn of admirable design. Its plan consists of 
nave and shallow transepts, and choir, with an octagonal domed lan- 
tern over the crossing; the aisles are narrow, and end in apsidal 
chapels east of the transept. The restoration and enlargement of 
this church is much to be deplored; the architect has entirely ruined 
its proportions externally and internally ; he has added¢great aisles 
on each side (see plan), cutting throuzh the ancient aisle walls. 
This extra width, of course, would have darkened the church (the 
nave having a barrel-vault without a clerestory), so he raised the old 
aisle walls and added a clerestory to them, and continued up the 
wall pilasters considerably above tle level where the cross arches 
sprang. ‘These heightened aisles were then continued on to the west 
front, with new dourways, the effect being to dwarf and ruin the 
proportions of the old tower. The eastern chapels, fortunately, are 
not raised, and here the charming relative proportions of choir, lan- 
tern, and aisles can be seen and enjoved. The modern aisles have 
semicircular-headed windows, etc., initating the tower, and they are 
carried out in a costly and most substantial manner; but such a 
church should never have been enlarzed, and no architect should 
have attempted it: success was not possible, as the old building was 
quite perfect in its proportions. 

LIMOGES AND CLERMONT-FERRAND) CATHEDRALS. 

The new works at the cathedrals of Limoges and Clermont-Fer- 
rand are of peculiar interest and importance, for both are now being 
completed after the suspension of building operations for four centu- 
ries. Both cathedrals are on the site of Romanesque buildings, and 
both were commenced to be rebuilt in the Northern Gothic style in 
the thirteenth century, and (as Viollet-le-Duc points out) on the 
same general plan, and most probably under the same architect’s 
directions. In each case the choir (and at Clermont three bays of 
the nave (were completed in the Middle Pointed style. At Limozes 
the transept and two bays of the nave were proceeded with and com- 
pleted, and the lower portions of two more were commenced, in the 
fifteenth century; while, at the same time at Clermont, a portion of 
another bay of the south aisle was erected. The works then were 
stayed at each church, leaving standing portions at the west end and 
the towers of the Romanesque churches. 

The works now in hand follow more or less the ancient lines. 
Viollet-le-Duc gives plans of each, showing exactly what was origi- 
nally carried out, and he indicates further the supposed original in- 
tention of the architect. I was much interested in examining the 
new works and comparing them with these plans, and I find some 
important variations from them; while, however, on the whole they 
represent fairly well the new work done. 

At Limoges the three western bays are in course of erection, in- 
cluding the aisles and chapels, and these seem to be faithful repro- 
ductions of the ancient work; but on reference to page 374 of the 
“ Dictionnaire,” it will be noticed that Viollet-le. Duc shows on his 
plan one bay of the nave and aisles of the Romanesque church as 
existing; and in a foot-note he explains it thus: “ On a laissé sub- 
sister un debris de l'ancienne nef romaine et les soubassements de la 
tour de XTe siecle, renforces et suréléves au XILTe et au XI Ve siecle.” 
But this bay of the nave, unfortunately, has been entirely pulled 
down, and a porch has been designed by the architect (as indicated 





in my plan) between the nave and thetower. He has arranged this 
with a view to cet over the difference of the centre lines of the 
tower and the nave, and when viewed internally the result is fairly 
successful and picturesque. ‘The porch is vaulted at the same height 
as the aisles, but is not yet sufficiently advanced to enable one to sce 
how the upper part will be treated, and whether or not it will be 
made an oryan-gallery by continuing the triforium and clerestory up 
to the tower, and so give the same number of bays as at Clermont, 
which the original architect probably intended tu do. The external 
effect of this porch is, however, most inharmonious, and has singularly 
ugly duorways, with square lintel-heads, carrying the apps part of 
a four-light window, viving the effect of the window having been 
cut down to form the duorway, and its tracery supported by a girder ! 
These doorways are a most serious blot on the work; but, in other 
cases, the ancient details, and even the heights of the courses, are 
scrupulously adhered to. 

The provress of the works has been rather slow since the recom- 
mencement. Thi first and second bays (on each side) next to the 
old work are built as high as the sill of the clerestory, and the next 
bay and the west wall as high as the string under the triforium. 
The aisles are vaulted, and the windows formed, but are yet without 
tracery or mullions. A light-colored granite is used, like the ancient 
material, which has now weathered to a dark brown tint. Very 
little scaffol.ling is being used, much of the work being fixed by men 
standing on the walls themselves. While there is so much to praise 
in the new works, one regrets the destruction of the Romanesque 
fragment, and the substitution for it of the not particularly success 
ful porch. 

There is a point in Viollet-le-Duc’s plan to which I will just draw 
attention. Ile doves not show on it the singular thickening and 
strengthening of the walls of the Romanesque belfry referred to in 
his fout-note, so [ have indicated this in my plan. The original 
porch and bell-tower was on the usual Romanesque Auvergne type, 
and had thin walls, with openings, and four central columns, resem- 
bling the belfries at Le Puy-en-Velay and at 8. Benoit-sur-Loire. It 
was, however, incapable of supporting the great tower which was 
erected over it in the fourteenth century. The architect of that day, 
therefore, built up the centre, and thickened the external walls, so 
as to get a solid mass on which to start his tower safely: the result 
is singularly heavy and ugly, and hopelessly ruins the western view, 
and gives but a narrow and tortuous entrance to the church. 

And now as regards the works at Clermont. They are very much 
more advanced; the new portion of the nave, aisles, and chapels are 
completed, and are opened into the ancient church. Here the old 
details have also been carefully followed in all respects, and the re- 
sult is most satisfactory, giving its due effect and proportions to the 
very beautiful original design. The apse, and its surrounding 
chapels, of this cathedral, with the magnificent stained glass, com- 
bined with the dark tone of the lava of which the whole is built, are 
to my mind almost unequalled in beauty, except, perhaps, by the 
glorious apse of Barcelona Cathedral. 

But with regard to the west end, there seem variations from M. 
Viollet-le-Duc’s plan (they are executed as shown in my plan), but 
the western towers are puzzling. Le speaks of the ancient Roman- 
esque west end and towers thus: “On voit encore les restes de la 
facade du XJe siecle,” and he vous on to say in a foot-note: “ Deux 
tours qui subsixtaient encore sur celte Jugade, mats qui avaient été déne- 
turées depuis longtemps, ont dé étre demolies parce qu’clles menagaient 
de s’¢crouler.” ‘This front was pulled down in 1855 and a new front 
and towers erected in the thirteenth-century style, designed by M. 
Mallay, as shown on the plan given by Viollet-le-Duc. The spires 
are now being commenced, and the effect on the whole promises to 
be very good; but unfortunately the lower story of the towers, both 
inside and outside, are exceedingly poor in detail and effect. The 
space is cut up into passages and steps, and is very different in effect 
to the lower stories of the Cologne towers, the plan of which is here 
imitated on a small scale. One much regrets that the ancient 
Romanesque towers were not strenyvthened and restored. 

The new works are all carried out in Java, but of a somewhat 
lighter tone than used in the old work. It is a material of great 
strength, and wears remarkably well. ‘The ancient work is there- 
fore in an almost perfect state. Its whole construction is exceed- 
ingly slight, yet the wonderful skill and knowledge of proportion 
shown in its design is most remarkable. 


THE ROMAN ANTIQUITIES OF ORANGE, ARLES, AND Ni@fES. 


The restoration of Roman remains is questionable from an histor- 
ical and artistic point of view, and really only to be defended when 
it is adopted as a measure of precaution for the purpose of preserv- 
ing these buildings for posterity to study, and I was, therefore, glad 
to find that (excepting, perhaps, some rather superfluous new work 
in the amphitheatre at Nimes) the works of restoration have been, 
and are now, carried out in a most judicious and careful manner. 
At Orange the very beautiful triumphal arch was taken in hand 
some years ago. It had been built into a palace of the Princes of 
Orange, but this building has now entirely disappeared, and the 
arch stands in a clear open space across the main north road to Val- 
ence. The southern face and its engaged columns, including por- 
tions of the pier of the small side archway, have been rebuilt, and 
blocks of stone inserted where the old stune had bven cut away. 
The mouldings are wisely carried on in the new work so as not to 
needlessly break the ancient lines and profiles, but no carving or en- 
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richments of mouldings are executed, so the new work preserves the 
old from further decay, and in no way profgysses to imitate it, while 
at the same time it gives additional value to the ancient work by 
enabling its proportions and design to be fully appreciated. 

The top of the great wall, which forms the “scena” of the The- 
atre of Orange, is now being repaired. The whole had much bulged 
in its length, and had lost most of its coping, and portions of the 
upper courses, especially on the slopes of the wing walls; these are 
being rebuilt and a new coping put on, copied from the old, portions 
of which are suffered to remain tn situ, so that the accuracy of the 
restoration is guaranteed. Nothing else is tv be done, and the great 
wall, with its interesting doorways, recesses, and niches, is left un- 
touched. 

At Arles the amphitheatre has not had much done to it beyond 
repairs to the ancient steps, and the replacing of some of the outer 
piers and arches, — this last, possibly, from necessity; for I saw an 
old print showing the interior filled with houses, which were also 
built up and into the recesses of the arches. The three great towers 
raised on the upper series of arches, when the whole was one vast 
fortification in the eighth or ninth century, are carefully preserved 
and repaired. OF course they are incongruous, as was the old Vene- 
tian tower on the Acropolis at Athens, lately pulled down; but they 
are part of its history, and are, as such, valuable; the details of 
their windows, ete., are, moreover, very wood. 

The theatre of Arles is being gradually brought to view by pull- 
ing. down the houses which furmerly covered nearly all its area. 
Most of it is now exposed, and on the foundations and remains of 
the piers there is in course of construction the outer semicircle of 
open arches, copied from some old ones which exist; these will form 
a bounding line to the ruins, and in no way interfere with its great 
archzolovical and architectural interest. 

It is at the great amphitheatre of Nimes that the most important 
restorations and additions have been carried out. It underwent the 
same vicissitudes as that at Arles, and like the Colosseum at Rome it 
was converted into a fortress by the Visiyoths, and was, in 1100, 
held by Knights called “ Milites castri arenarum,” who constructed 
their houses within it; but at the end of the fourteenth century, the 
knights having left, the people took possession of it, and its area 
gradually got completely filled up with mean houses. In the early 
years of this century the restoration was begun by clearing out the 
area and pulling down all the houses built up to the exterior, and up 
to the last few years the works have been continued. As at Arles, 
the towers and alterations of the Visigoths are not disturbed, and 
the arena has been lowered to its ancient level, showing the marble- 
faced podium. The lower division of four rows of seats was found 
nearly perfect, and also six rows out of the ten of the second divi- 
sion; but the twenty rows of the third and fourth divisions were 
almost totally destroyed, with the arched passages and “ vomiloria” 
under them. Small portions of these have been reconstructed (with- 
out interfering with the general effect), with a view to explain the 
original design of the building. Some persons may say that this is 
going too far, but I can say that it adds vastly to one’s interest when 
endeavoring to understand this magnificent building. Portions of 
the exterior have been restored and re-faced, and here there is, I 
think, more work done than was necessary for strict “conservation ; ” 
moreover, the detail is very poor, and the new white stone brings 
it out in rather painful prominence. 

A most interesting and Jearned history and description of the 
building has been written by the late M. Anzuste Pelet, of Nimes 
(and published in 1866). He so thorouzhly enters into the question 
of what a “restoration” should and should not mean, that I will 
venture to quote some remarks of his on the subject: “ Malhereuse- 
ment on 8’ est un peu trop éloigné du but qu'on s’était d’abord proposé dans 
les réparations projetécs ; on voulait seulement conserver et ona cree. On 
aurait di traiter ce colosse avec tous les egards dus a son antique oriqine ; 
il fallait quérir ses blessures et respecter ses cicatrices, dont chacune était une 
page de notre histoire. Nous n’aurions pas, il est vria,une galérie toute neuve, 
des pilastres a vises arétes, des moulures ciselécs avec soin des chapes éblouis- 
santes de blancheur pour garantir des cnostructions modernes, des murs qui 
déntaurent le monument ; mais en revanche, les tours des Visigoths existeraient 
encore, l'on verrait des arceaux croulant en apparence, mais solides, des 
arétes écornées par le temps ou les Vandales, des fragments de voutes noircis 
ou couverts de mousse, et cette belle ruine n'aurait rien perdu de son caracteére, 
de son eloquence, et de sa poésie.”—R. Herbert Carpenter in the Builder. 


EXTRACTS FROM MINUTES OF THE BOARD OF 
. TRUSTEES, A. I. A. 
QUARTERLY MEETING, October 23, 1881. 
HE Secretary presented the applica- 
tions, duly endorsed by Fellows, of 
a number of candidates, and report- 
_- ed that in the case of the candidate for 
Fellowship, no objection had been re- 





o ceived in answer to the usual circular. 

After the customary formalities, the fol- 

t,he. ok lowing gentlemen were declared elect- 

|. | 
=e oe Augustus Bauer, Chicago, Fel- 
Mr. Samuel UHuckel, jr., Philadelphia, Asssociate. 

‘“ Edward Hazlehurst, . 6s 
“ OW. L. B. Jenney, Chicago, “ 





Mr. R. P. Southard, Charleston, S. C., Associate. 
“oN. W. Wall, Trinidad, Colorado, % 
“oH. G. Knapp, New York City, as 
“ C.F. Driscoll, Omaha, Nebraska, 6 
‘“ Wm. C. Smith, Nashville, Tenn., 6 
‘“ oF. E. Davis, Baltimore, 6 


The Secretary presented a communication from Mr. George Keller, 
A.A.I. A. Apropos of his recent transactions with a monument com- 
mittee, giving various reasons why, in the interest of the maximum 
of the artistic rendering of such work, the architect should some- 
times combine the functions of designer and contractor for its exe- 
cution. Also a letter, asking if the Trustees had considered said 
communication. The correspondence was laid on the table. 

The Secretary read a letter from the Society “ Architectura et 
Amicitia,” of Amsterdam, Iolland, enclosing a series of questions to 
elicit information as to the American Institute of Architects and its 
components. The Secretary read his answers to the questions, which 
were approved, and lie was ee to forward the paper to Mr. 
Clark, Secretary for Foreign Correspondence, for general answer 
and transmission to its destination. " 

The Sccretary said that Mr. Robert Briggs, Corresponding Mem- 
ber, had forwarded copies of his pamphlet on ‘‘ The Properties of 
Air relating to Ventilation and Heating,” and moved a vote of 
thanks therefor. Carried. 


REGULAR MoNnrHLY MEETING, November 28, 1881. 

Mr. II. Edwards Ficken, New York City, was elected Fellow, and 
Mr. C. A. Didden, of Washington, D. C., Associate. 

The Secretary read a correspondence on the subject of throwing 
open the proposed Congressional Library building to competition, 
and of a tablet in the national Capitol to the memory of its archi- 
tects. The following preamble and resolution were adopted : 


Whereas, The names of the architects who have successively been em- 
ployed on the National Capitol at Washington nowhere appear on the 
editice, and whereas the precedents are numerous in this country, and still 
more in Europe, for honoring the creators of important and conspicuous 
works of art by such permanent record, therefore, . 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Board of Trustees, A. I. A., that such 
omission should be supvlied, and it desires the Secretary to communicate 
with a member of Congress with the view of placing a tablet with n the 
rotunda, inscribed with the names of the successive architects, with the 
dates relating to their period of service. 


REGULAR MONTHLY MEETING, December 28, 1881. 
After balloting for election the following candidates were declared 
members : 
Mr. T. M. Clark, Boston, Mass., Fellow. 
‘© Seth Babson, San Francisco, Cal., “ 
é 66 


« Jas. E. Wolfe, *“ ‘ se 

“ 6G. W. Sanders, “ “ “ 6 

o“ OS. Wright, 6s 66 6 66 

‘6 6OWm. Curlett, 6 66 06 66 e 
“ Thos. J. Welsh, “ “ 6s v6 

“© Chas. Crapscy, Cincinnati, O., 6 

‘“ Augustus Eichhorn, Orange, N. J., Associate. 

‘ Fred Morris Bell, Fulton, Mo., 6 

“« DD. T. Atwood, New York City, as 


A. J. BLoor, Secretary. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


SPECIAL committee appointed by the Advisory Committee of 

the United Fire Underwriters in America with power to form- 

ulate rules for the use of electric-light wires, lamps, etc., have 
reported the following revised standard for the same, adopted on 
January 12, by the New York Board of Fire Underwriters. The 
members of the committee endorse the conclusions arrived at by Mr. 
William A. Anderson, of the New York Committee, which are now 
promulgated to companies and to local boards, in accordance with 
the authority given by the Advisory Committee, under the resolution 
adopted at the annual meeting of the Association. 

For Arc Liguts. — The conductor must have a weight per run- 
ning foot at least equal to that of the wire (or parallel group of 
wires), constituting the main circuit of magnetic regulator of the 
electric lamps, or of the armature of the machine employed, which- 
ever of these is the largest. 

For INCANDESCENT LiGuts. — Wherever a connection is made 
between a larger and a smaller conductor at the entrance to or 
within a building, some approved automatic device must be intro- 
duced in the circuit of the smaller conductor, whereby it shall be 
interrupted whenever the current passing through it is in excess of 
its safe carrying capacity. 

The safe carrying capacity of a wire is that current which it will 
on without becoming painfully warm when grasped in the closed 

and. 

INSULATION. — All wires, machines and lamps to be so mounted 
and secured as to insure complete and continuous insulation, with the 
exception of those parts (such as portions of the lamps or machines) 
where the insulation is impossible, and in this case accidental contact 
ose regia objects must be prevented by appropriate screens or 
the like. 

In no case must “ground circuits” be employed, or any portion of 
the system be allowed to come into conducting connection with the 
earth through water or gas pipes or otherwise. 


r 
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Exposed wires must be covered with at least two coatings: one of 
insulating material next the wire, of a thickness and material ap- 
proved by the Board, and another outside of this, of a material cal- 
culated to protect the former from abrasion or other mechanical 
injury. 

W here there is a possible exposure to water, the first or second 
coating must be impervious to that fluid. 

Wherever electricity is carried intoa building by conductors from 
an exterior source, a “cut out” must be provided at a point as near 
as possible to the entrance to such building. 

The outgoing and returning wires for are lights should enter and 
leave each building at points at least one foot from each other. 

The wires passing through the exterior walls of a building should 
be firmly incased in substantial tubes of non-conducting material, 
not liable to absorb moisture, and placed in such a manner as to 
prevent rain-water from entering the building along the wire. 

In running along walls and the like, wires should be rigidly at- 
tached to the same by non-conducting fastenings (the wires them- 
selves being well insulated), and should not be hung from projecting 
insulators in loose loops. 

All wires should be placed at a distance of eight inches for arc 
lights and two and one-half inches for incandescent lights from each 
other, and wherever they approach any other wire or conducting 
body capable of furnishing another circuit or ground conneetion, 
they must be rigidly secured and separated from the same by some 
continuous solid non-conductor, such as dry wood, of at least onc- 
half inch in thickness. 

Wherever wires are carried through walls, floors or partitions in 
buildings, they must be surrounded by a special insulating tube of 
substantial material. 

All joints in wires must be made in such a manner as to secure a 

erfect and durable contact. Continuous wires (without joints) to 
be used as far as possible. 

GLobeEs. — Arc lights must be protected by glass globes, enclosed 
at the bottom to prevent the fall of ignited particles, and where in- 
flammable materials are present below the lamps, a wire netting 
must be added to keep the parts of the globe in place in case of its 
fracture during use. 

All broken and cracked globes to be at once replaced by perfect 
globes. 

Tn show windows and other places where inflammable materials 
are near the lights, spark arresters shall be placed at the top of 
the globes. 

AutToMATic SHuNtT.— Wherever a current of such high electro- 
motive force is employed, that if concentrated on one lamp of the 
series, it would produce an are capable of destroying or fusing parts 
of such lamp, an automatic switch must be introduced in each lamp, 
by which it will be thrown out of circuit before the arc approaches 
any such dangerous extent. 

Companies furnishing electricity from central stations must enter 
into an agreement with the........ Board of Fire Underwriters, 
binding themselves to test their lines for ground connections at least 
once every day (and preferable three times per day), and to report 
the result of such tests to the Board weekly. 

It is earnestly recommended that local boards having jurisdiction 
in places where this new hazard has been, or is likely to be, intro- 
duced, adopt the above standard, using the following form of en- 
dorsement for the privilege wherever granted : 

Privilezed to use electric-lights in the above-mentioned premises 
when the entire equipment is in full compliance with the Standard 
of the New York Board of Fire Underwriters, adopted January 12, 
1882, and a certificate is obtained from......... Board of Fire 
Underwriters to that effect. 

It being understood that no alteration shall be made in the equip- 
ment after certificate is issued, without written consent from said 
oe eeeeee Board of Fire Underwriters. 


THE REGULATIONS OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH 
ERECTION SOCIETY. 
Sr. Louis, February 7, 1882. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

I BEG leave to suggest that it would probably be a service to 
many of its readers if the American Architect would print in full 
that portion of the building regulations of the English Church 
Erection Society, referred to on page 38 of the last number. Many 
of the readers of the American Architect are non-professionals, or 
are situated where they cannot have access to the foreign periodi- 
cals. They must therefore look to its columns chiefly for informa- 
tion of this character. It would also be of service to others who 
may have encountered these regulations in their reading, but who 
cannot recollect precisely where, and who cannot well spare the 
time to hunt them up; among whom the writer must include him- 
self. Very respectfully, C. E. ILisuey. 


WE shall be very pats to comply with Mr. [lsley’s request, and will 
publish the regulations shortly.—Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 








NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 

Frre-Escares in Boston.—A notice has been issued by the Fire 
Commissioners of Boston ordering rope fire-cscapes to be placed upon 
all work-shops and manufacturing establishments, not already provided 
therewith, where five or more operatives are employed above second 
story. 


Houses Bott or Cortron.—Of all substances apparently the least 
likely to be used in the construction of a fire-proof building, cotton 
would perhaps take the first rank and paper the second; and yet both 
these materials are actually being employed for the purpose indicated, 
and their use will probably extend. Compressed paper pulp is success- 
fully used in the manufacture of doors, wall panellings, and for other 
similar purposes, with the result that all risk of warping and cracking 
is obviated, while increased lightness is attained and the fear of dry-rot 
is forever banished. Papier-maché, after having served a useful pur- 
pose in an unobtrusive manner for years as a material for small trays, 
paper-knives, and other such light articles, has now suddenly assumed 
a still more important position in the industrial world. A still more 
sudden and striking advance has been made in the employment of cotton 
as a building material. A preparation called celluloid, in which cotton 
is a leading ingredient, has been used lately as a substitute for ivory in 
the manufacture of such articles as billiard balls and paper-cutters, and 
now a Canadian manufacturer has invented a process by which com- 
pressed cotton may be used not merely for doors and window-frames, 
but for the whole facade of large buildings. The enormous and in- 
creasing demand for paper for its normal uses asa printing and writing 
material prevents the extended use of papier-maché as a building ma- 
terial, for which it is so well suited in so many ways; but the produc- 
tion of cotton is practically unlimited, and there seems to be a large 
field available for its use in its new capacity as a substitute for bricks 
—or at least plaster—and wood. Treated with certain chemicals and 
compressed, it can be made perfectly fireproof and as hard as stone, 
absolutely air and damp proof; and a material is thus produced ad- 
mirably adapted for the lining—internal or external—of buildings of 
which the shell may or may not be constructed of other material, while 
it easily lends itself to decorative purposcs.— Colonies and India, 





PrRoposeD PNEuMATIC RAILWAY 1N LonpDoN.—The project of building 


‘& pneumatic railway under London has been revived, and the present 


Parliament will soon be asked to grant the necessary privileges for its 
construction. Its course will lie midway between the existing under- 
ground roads, and its length on the main line will be six and a quarter 
miles, its direction being from the far West End eastward through Ox- 
ford Street, Holborn, and Cheapside. <A process of tunnelling will be 
adopted, the line being far enough down to escape all sub-cellars and 
sewers, entering, in fact, into the London clay, which would require a 
depth of about fifty feet beneath roadways and about thirty beneath 
the bed of the Serpentine in Hyde Park. By this means, it is believed 
that every obstacle can be avoided, while no disturbance of the surface 
would take place except where stations are to be built, Rarely would 
it be necessary to encroach on land belonging to private persons, the 
aim being to follow a line directly below the streets. This great depth 
passengers could easily reach by an elevator arrangement run by hy- 
draulic power, which, in the completed work, would be abundant, since 
the engines are to be worked by it. It is proposed that the tube shall 
be 10/6” x 12! 6” in size, and that every section shall be finished and 
fitted to every other above ground, and then taken below and put in its 
place as the excavation proceeds. The plans contemplate the employ- 
ment of both compressed and exhausted air, they being used alternately, 
in order to secure a constant supply of fresh air and thorough ventila- 
tion through such a system of blowing and sticking. No difficulty is 
anticipated in thus propelling or drawing trains weighing sixty tons at 
the rate of twenty miles an hour. But the greatest boon the line would 
confer on men would be its excellent ventilation and the absence of 
smoke, qualities for want of which the present underground roads have 
become intolerable nuisances which it is a standing cause for wonder 
that the English people have so long endured.—New York Times. 





An O_p Writer on Dutcn Houses. — The Antiquary publishes an 
entertaining letter from an Englishman of the time of James I who 
was making a visit to Holland. It was still the fashion to denounce the 
Dutch, from whom the English had not wrested the command of the 
high seas, and who were accordingly envied and hated with vigor. 
“ When you enter one of their howses,” writes this old traveller, ‘the 
first thing you shall encounter is a Looking Glass, the next are the Ves- 
sels martiallized about the howse like Watchmen, all is neate as if they 
were ina Ladies Cabinett; for (unlesse it bee themselves) there are 
none of God’s Creatures loose anything of their native beautie. Their 
howses (especially in their cities) are the best Eye-beauties in their 
Countrie, for cost and sight they farr excced our English, but want 
their State and Magnificence. Their lyning is yet more rich than their 
Outside, not in hangings but in Pictures, weh the poorest there are 
plentifullie furnished with. Not a Sowtor (cobbler) but has his toyes 
for Ornament. Were the knacks of their houses sett together, there 
were not such another Bartholomew Faire in Europe. ‘Their Artists 
for these are as rare as thought. And if you want their Language, you 
may learne a great deale of it on their signe Posts, for what they are 
they ever write under them. In that onely they deale plainely, and by 
this device hang up more honesty than they kcepe. ‘Their howses they 
keepe cleaner than their bodies, and their bodies cleaner than their 
Soules. Goe to one place, you shall finde the Andyrons shutt up in 
Nett-worke; at a second, the Warming-pan muffled up in Italian cutt- 
worke; at a third the Scummer cladd in Cambricke; for the woman 
Shee is ever ye head of the Man, and so takes the howse to her own 
charge.” 





A Larce Pite-Driver.— The pile-driver used for the building of the 
Morgans’ Texas Railroad bridge may be considered the largest in the 
world, as it has a hammer which weighs 10,000 pounds. The leaders 
are ninety feet high, and constructed on hinges which admit of the 
leaders and hammer being inclined so as to drive a pile at any anule. 
The barge on which the pile-driver rests is forty fect wide, eighty feet 
long and five feet deep. There are two engines, with 11 1-4!" x 24!" cyl- 
inders. The hammer was made of extra weight, because it would drive 
the piles farther with less exertion of force and less injury to the top 
of the pile-—New Orleans Times. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 


[Although a large portion of the building intelligence 


flat; cost, $7,100; owner, Frantz Herrschaft; archi- 
tect and builder, C. L. Johnson. 


ALTERATIONS. — Ninth St.,n6, between Eighth and 


Ninth Aves., brick foundation; cost, $2,000; owner, 
S. F. Engs, Ninth St., near Third Ave.; builder, E. 
Dennington. 


Chicago. 


One Hundred and Forty-third St.,n 8, 225’ 6 Wil- 
lis Ave., 5 two st'y brick dwells ; cost, each, $3,000; 
owner, Chas. Van Riper, One Hundred and Forty- 
Fifth St., near ‘lhird Ave.; architect, H.S. Baker. 

Seventieth St., 8 8, 212’ e Third Ave., 4 four-st’y 
brownstone apartment-houses; cost, each, $18,000; 
owners and builders, Frame & McGirr, 206 East Sev- 
entieth St.; architect, J. C. Burne. 


is provided by their regular correspondents, the editors 
greatly desire to receive voluntary information, espe- 
cially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


(Printed specifications of any patents herementioned 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 
twenty-five cents.] 


Eighty-fifth St., 88,120’ w First Ave., 3 four-st’y 
brownstone French flate, 25’ 8’ and 26’ 8” x 62’, tin 
roof, iron cornice; cost, each, $16,000; owner, Wil- 
liam Henderson, 4143 East Eighty-fifth St.; archi- 
tect, J. C. Burne. 

One Hundred and Eighth St., n 8, 100’ w Second 
Ave., 2 four-st’y brownstone tenements, 25’ x 65’, tin 
roofs, iron cornices; cost, each, $14,000; owner, Geo. 
Kuhn: architect, same as last. 

One Hundred and Nineteenth St., 1 8, 75’ e Second 
Ave., 8 pourety French flats; cost, each, $13,000; 
owner, Henry Hawkes, 441 East Eighty-eighth St.; 
architect, saine as last. 

One Hundret and Forty-third St., 8 8, 200’ w 
Eighth Ave., two-st’y frame and brick dweil.; cost, 















APARTMENT-HOUSES. —It is proposed to build an 
apartment-house of 20 flats, brick and terra-cotta 
fronts. Messrs. Kimball & Wisedell, of New York, 
are drawing plans. 

ELEVATOR.— The Chicago & Rock Island Railroad 
come will build an elevator, 80’ x 300’, five-st'y, 
on Twelfth St., near the river; at 2 cost of $100,000, 

Housk.— Mr. Leander J. McCormick 1s to build a 
summer residence upon his estate in Lake Forest. 
The plans are now being perfected by Messrs, Cobb 
& Frost. : 

STALLE, ETC. — Messra. Cobb & Frost are also pre- 
paring plans for a porter’s lodge, gardener’s cottage, 
stable, and stock-house. The cost of the whole will 
not be less than $89,000. 


263,172. AUTOMATIC ELEVATOR-QUARD. — Jere- 
miah F. Abbott, Revere, Maas. 


253,173. DOOR-SPRING. — William F. H. Amwake, $3,500; owner, Wm. Neagle, 2392 Fourth Ave.; archi- 
Lancaster, Pa. Minneapolis, Minn. tect, same as last. 
253,174. Roorina-TILE, — Thomas B. Atterbury, | srorres.— Mr. H. A. Loverin has decided to build Sixrty-ninth St., n 8, 225’ w Ninth Ave., 3 three-st’y 


Connecticut brownstone dwells.; cost, each, $14,000; 
owner, Michael Brennan, 425 West Fifty-seventh 
St.; architects, Thom & Wilson. 

Chatham St., Noa. 137 and 139, and Nos. 3, 5 and 7 
Rooserelt St, oa brick store and tenement; 
cost, $39,000; owners, Williain S. Foulke and Ann S. 
pudeys Richmond, Ind.; architects, D. & J. Jar- 

ine, , 

First Are., No. 1089, five-st’y brick tenement; cost, 
aes owner, Thomas O'Reilly; architect, A. B. 

gden. 

ALTERATIONS. — Eighth St. or St. Mark's Pl., No. 59, 
four-st’y brick extension, alter for tenement; cost, 
$2,500; owner, William sues 159 Eldridge St.; 
eee EF. W. Klemt; builder, Ferdinand Sieg- 

art. 

Broadway, No. 595, front alteration and lower 
basement and store fluors; cost, $2,000; owner, Bea- 


Pittsburg, Pa. 

253,279. HAMMER.—Christopher J. Grellner, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

253,304. LOCK-HINGE, — Felix, Ménard, Montreal, 
Quebec, Can. 

253,315. FIRE-PLACKE HEATER.—George D. San- 
ford, Peekskill, N. Y. 

253,323. AUTOMATIC ELEVATOR-HATCH. — Harriet 
R. Tracy, New York, N. Y. 

253,385. SELF-CLOSING ELEVATOR-DOOR. — Theo- 
dore M. Clark, Boston, Mass. 

253,361. APPARATUS FOR THE TREATMENT OF 
TIMBER FOR PRESERVING IT. — Henry Flad, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

253,368. TRACING-DESK. — Edward T. Gibson, Fort 
Washakie, Wyo. 

253,41. APPARATUS FOR DISINFECTING WATER- 
CLosets, ETC.— Edward J. Mallett, Jr., New York, 


y 


a four-story building with a brick front, which 
will contain two stores and oflices on the upper 
floors, next the Gluck block. 

H. G. Sidle is talking of building two stores on 
Sixth Street, in the rear of the Grand Opera House. 

The work on both the Haron & Knowles and 
Merchant buildings is under way. 

J. W. Lyon of Guelph, Ont., is to build six stores 
on the corner of University Avenue and Sixth Avenue 
south in the East Division. The building will have 
a front of 201 feet, and be of brick, the houses have 
three floors and the stores adepth of 80 feet and 
frontage of 22 feet. The building will cost not less 
than $35,000, 

Houses. —H. A. Anderson has begun to build a 
double house, 50’ x 60’, on Franklin Avenue,between 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth Streets, which is to cost 
about $6,000. 


263,416. CONNECTING SMOKE, HOT-AIR, AND OTHER 

FLUES. — Simpson O’Brien, New Cumberland, W. Va. 
* 253,459. FIRK-EscAre. — William Winkless, New- 
port, Ky. 
253,469. HANGER FOR INSIDE BLInps. —Chas. M. 
Young, Lockport, N. Y. 

Ox TI, Dovk-HANGER. ~ Wm. B. Cogger, Minne- 

apolis, Minn. 
10,031. (feissur.) HYDRAULIC AND PNEUMATIC 
ELEVATOR, — Otis Brothers & Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 


SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


Baltimore. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Since our last report ten per- 
mits have been granted, of which the following are 
the more important: — 

Rk. W. Armstrong, 2 three-st’y brick buildings, 
Nos. 22 and 24 Park St., between Fayette and Lex- 
ington Sts. 

P. Reddington, three-st’y brick building, s w cor. 
Aisquith and Hoffman Sts. 

Mrs. Sallie E. Luntz, one st’y brick store, 18’ x 48’, 
a w cor, Etting and Bloom Sts. 

Dr. EK. F. Erick, two-st’y brick stable, Plover 
Alley, between Centre and Monument Sts. 


Boston. 


EXLARGEMENT. — R. H. White & Co. are to make ex- 
tensive additions to their store on Washington St., 
extending it to Harrison Ave. and Bedford St. 

WARENOUSE. — Mr. Fred Ames is to build an immense 

business structure on 14,000 feet of land just bought 

on Chauncy Street, Exeter Place, Harrison Avenue 
extension and Bedford Street. 

CHuurcn,— The society connected with the French 

Catholic Church -- Notre Dame des Victoires — is at 

present engaged in the work of raising funds for the 

construction of a place of worship on the Back Bay. 

The editice is tocost about $200,000. 


Brooklyn. 


CHuurcn. — Work on the R.C. Church of the Most 
Holy Trinity, foundations and first tier of beams of 
which were laid last year is to be resumed as soon 
as possible, ‘The building is on Montrose Ave., near 
Eleventh St., and will be Belleville stone and brick. 
The estimated cost is about $250,000; Mr. Win. 
Shickel of New York, architect. 
PouBLic BUILDING.—The bill introduced in the House 
by Representative J. Hyatt Smith providing fora 
public building in this city has been reported from 
the Connmnittee on Public Buildings and Grounds to 
the House, with a favorable recommendation, It ap- 
propriates $xv0»00 for the purchase of a site and the 
commencement of the work of construction. 
Bouitping Permirs. — Hooper St., 8 8, 167° 4” w 
Marcy Ave., 3 three-st’'y brownstone dwells.; cost, 
each, $11,000; owner, architect and builder, J. F. 
Ryan, 187 Hewes St. 

Stuyvesant Ave., e 8, 25's Van Buren St.; 5 two- 
st’y brick dwells.; cost, each, $2.500; owner, archi- 
tect and builder, Wm. Godfrey, 614 Fulton St. 

Palmetto St.. 8 8, 500’ w Central Ave., two-st'y 
frame dwell.; cost, $2,000; owner and builder, A. 
Walker, 47 Monitor St. 

Troutman St., n 8, 150’ from Evergreen Ave., two- 
at’y frame dwell.; cost, $2,500; owner, Jolin Clem- 
ens, 17 Melrose St.; buildera, A. Sachs and J. Rue- 


er. 
= Ninth St., es, 55’ n Ainslie St.; one-st’y brick fron 
foundry; cost, $5,000; owners, Heuvelman & Co., 106 
Ninth St., E. D.; builders, Benj. Mills and Jos. Mil- 


er. a 
Ragle St., No. 173, three-st’y frame tenement; cost, 


$2,950; owner, Philip Monahan, on premises; build- 
ers, Port & Gamble. 
Divisir Ave, ne cor. Ninth St., three-st’y brick 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. — Mr. William 


Mr. P. D. McMillan is to build a $4,000 house on 
University Avenue between Sixth and Seventh 
Avenues, south, 


New York. 


APARTMENT-HoOvuSES.—On Forty-third St., between 


Seventh and Eighth Aves., two apartment-houses to 
cover a lot 75’ x 86’, are to be erected of brick with 
terra-cotta and stone finish, at a cost of about $173,- 
000; Messrs. Thoin & Wilson are the architects. One 
building is for Mr. Roberts, of the Hudson River 
Railroad, the other for Mr. Hermann Hoetter. 


CHURCH.—A ecburech for the Rev. Dr. Johns of the 


Protestant Methodist Church is to be built of brick 
and terra-cotta, at No. 317 Fast One Hundred and 
Eighteenth St. It covers alot 77’ x 100'5", with a 
wing 24’ x 25’. In connection with the church are 
rooms for social and educational purposes; Messrs. 
Starkweather & Gibbs, 822 Broadway, are the archi- 


tects. 

A. Pot- 
ter has now perfected the designs for the Union 
Theological Seminary, to be built on Fourth Ave., 
and running from Sixty-ninth to Seventieth Sts., 
with a depth of 125’. The central building on Fourth 
Ave. is the chapel building. On the southeast cor, 
is the library; on the northeast cor. are the recita- 
tion halls. At the back of the three buildings men- 
tioned isthe dormitory building, 200’ long. There 
will be an interior flagged court, 49’ x 125’.. The ma- 
terial used will be Collabaugh brick, with Long 
Meadow stone trimmings. The cost of the building 
will be about $300,000.) Mr. Robert L. Darragh has 
the contract for the foundation work. 


RESIDENCES. —Ob Madison Ave., near Fifty-eighth 


St., two first-class residences are to be built, one for 
Mr. R. L. H. Townsend, and one for Mr. J. M. Val- 
eutine. They will have brownstone fronts, and av- 
erage a cost of $30,000, 


ScHooL.—On Fifty-tirst St., between Fourth and Mad- 


ison Ave., the Columbia Grammar School, 50! x 76’, 
and extension, 10’ x 11’, is to be built of brick with 
brownstone finish; ata cost of about $40,000. The 
building will be three stories and basement; Messrs. 
Bacon & Campbell are the Principals, Messrs. 
Robert and Ogden Goelet the owners of the building, 
and Mr. Jos. M. Dunn the architect. 


BUILDING Permits. — Fast Thirty-fifth St., No. 312, 


five-at’y brick tenement; cost, $15,000; owners, Rob- 
ert and Joseph Gordon, 725 Second Ave.; architect, 
A. Wagner. 

One Hundred and Thirtieth St.,8 3, 183’ 4” w Sixth 
Ave., three-st’'y brownstone dwell.; cost, $11,000; 
owners and builders, J. W. Hogencamp & Son; 
architects, D. & J. Jardine. 

Cornelia St., No. 30, five-st’'y brick and stone tene- 
ment; cost, $16,000; owner, J. Varian, 22 Leroy St.; 
architect, C. E. Hadden, 

West Nineteenth St., Nos. 143 to 149, seven-st’y 
brick factory; cost, about $55,000; owner, F. A. Kur- 
sheedt, 192 South Fifth Ave.; architect, R. Mook. 

Greenwich St., No. 42, three-st'y brick store and 
tenement; cost, $8,000; agent, John H. Muller, 33 
Pine St.; architects, Babcock & McAvoy; builders, 
B. Sheridan and T. Ovington. 

Third Ave., 8 W cor. Thirty-sixth St., five-st’y 
brick store and flat; cost, $60,000; owners, Edward 
H. Coster et al., 145 West Fourteenth St.; archi- 
tects, D. & J. Jardine. 

Twenty-third St.,n w cor. Lexington Ave., brick 
and terra-cotta church; cost, $25,000; owner, Stan- 
ton-Street Baptist Church; architects, N. Le Brun 
& Son. 

Greenwich St., ne cor. King St., ety brick 
warehouse; cost, $60,000; owner, Trinity Church, 
5 Church St.; architect, C. C. Haight; builders, R. 
Deeves and L. H. Williams. 

One Hundred and Fifty-fifth St., 88, 100’ w Eighth 
Ave., one-st'y frame music-hall and summer garden, 
tin roof, wooden cornice; cost, $20,000; owner, John 
Gerken, 153 West Fifteenth St.; architects, Babcock 
& McAvoy; builders, Wm. Cowen & Son and Jno, 


Knox. 


del Estate, 450 Broadway; architects and builders, 
Haight & Monnia. 

Broad St., No. 86, interior alterations for offices; 
cost, $3,000; lessee, Chas. Hollwedel; architects, D. 
& J. Jardine. 

Second Are., No. 1060, alteration to store and 
dwell., and front and iuterior alterations; cost, $3,000; 
oeney Chas. Brenneman, on premises; architect, W. 
Graul. 

East Twenty-first St., No. 501, raised; also three- 
st’y brick extension; cost, $5,000; owner, New York 
Gas-Light Co., 157 and 159 Hester St.; architect, T. 
T. Lees; builders, C. Copper and A. T. Smith. 

First Ave., 8 e@ cor. Eighty fourth St., one-st’y 
brick extension; cost, 33.500; owner, George Hoppe, 
Sixth Ave.,n e cor. Thirty-seventh St.; architect, 
Jno. Brandt. 

Hester St., necor. Ludlow St., interior alterations, 
front alteration, etc.; cost, $2,000; owner, R. Aron- 
son, 73 Bayard St.; architect, J. Brandt. 

East Eighty-fourth St., No. 159, one st’y brick ex- 
tension, interior alteration; cost, 83,000; owner, Isa- 
bella Baker, 209 West Fifteenth St.; architect and 
carpenter, ‘I’. Falvey; mason, RK. Huson. 

St. Mark’s Pl, No. 104, raised one-st’y, also five- 
st’y brick extension, alteration for teneinent; cost, 
$5,000; owner, Sophia Berle, 120 Seventh St.; archi- 
tect, KE. W. Grier. 

Second Avce., Ng. 192, alteration for store and 
dwell.; cost, $2,500; owner, Jas. Kobertson, Peeks- 
kill, N. Y.; architect and builder, P. Canfield. 


St. Louis. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — Fifty-one permits have been 
issued since our last report, sixteen of which are 
for unimportant and frame houses. Of the rest those 
worth $2,500, and over, are as follows : — 





ae es 
o 
OWNER'S NAME, USsE, E 3 Cost. 
1m ee 
Theo. Salorgue, jr., -../Carriage Fact’y 3| 3| $ 4.000 
Win. H. Thompson.....{Store...... .... 6, 6} 30,000 
T. J. Conway....... .---/Dwell, .........| 2:12} 4,100 
J.J. Rosewelt.......... Dwell. ......0..) 249} 12,000 
B. B. Krawinkle....... Dwell.......06. 2'12| 3,700 
E. M. Birdsall Co.......| Warehouse. ...| 2) 2 4,500 
Mrs. E. M. McKee....../Dwells......... 2:28) 12,400 
N. LL. Johngon......e00- Store and Office] 4/ 8] 14,000 
Charles Wehking......-|/Dwell. .........; 212} 2,700 
C. Dawzer........ coeeee (Dwell. .....0026| 221] 10,000 
A. J. Bramwell......... Dwell. .........| 2) 6 4,000 
John C, Vogel.......... Dwell. .........| 2:17} 15,000 
G. A. Rubelman......../Store.... .. o---| 4 4) 10,000 
William Piel........... Dwell..........! 2:24! 6,000 
Ci Bngles: seas c4 sais - ...{Dwell,.........] 2) 8} 5,000 
A. Schmedmann........|/Dwell.......... 2| 6 2,500 
H. Heinlen.... .........;Dwell..... ..... 2/14 5,000 
R. Verlig.......0.ccceee Dwell.... 2] 6 2,500 
Mrs. J. Howse.......... Dwell.......... 2: 9' ~=—8,000 
Philadelphia. 


ARMORY.—Broad and Callowhill Sts., three-st’y brick 
armory, 140’ x 220’; J, H. Windrim, architect. 

Cuurcu.—Belgrade St. and Allegheny Ave., church, 
50’ x 150’; Redemptorist Fathers, owners. 

STORE.—North Eighth St., No. 50, three-st’y store, 37 
x 100; Elliott & Dannenbaum, owners. 

MACHINE S#uors,— Bridesburg, Phila., Yerkes & 
Plumb intend erecting the following buildings: Forge 
shop, 8)’ x 200’; grinding house, 30’ x 175’; engine 
room, 30’ x 50’; tempering shop, 30’ x 69’. 

WoORK OF THE Pasr YEAR, — The very extensive in- 
crease in building operations of 1881 as compared 
with 1880, is shown by the following figures: Permits 
issued for new structures during 1&8), 1,756; for the 
year 1881, 2,761; being an increase of 1,005. Addition 
and alteration in 1880, 1,452; addition and alteration 
in 188k, 1,489. 

Houss.—Walnut St., e of Twenty-first St., J. P. Scott, 
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THE verdict of the coroner’s jury in the case of the fatal 
accidents resulting from the burning of the Potter building in 
New York finds that the fire originated in an overtaxed and 
defective flue, and censures the owner of the building and his 
agent for not having made, when the flue was built, the usual 
application- to the Building Bureau for permission to repair, 
which would have been followed by an inspection of the prem- 
ises, and probably by the correction of the faults of the flue. 
In addition, the jury commend the conduct of the Fire Depart- 
ment on the occasion, but regret to find that about one-quarter 
of the men were absent from their posts, some of these having 
been detailed to serve notices and do similar work not properly 
connected with their duty. They express their opinion that the 
division of a large building into small rooms by wooden parti- 
tions is unsafe, and recommend that hereafter all elevators and 
stairways should be enclosed with fire-proof material, and 
planned as remote from each other as possible; the rapid spread 
of this fire having been due, they believe, to the proximity of 
the wooden elevator shaft to the point where the flames first 
broke out. The conduct of the carpenter, Wier, who first dis- 
covered the fire, and fled to the street without notifying the 
occupants of the building, is also condemned by the verdict, in 
accordance with which a summons was issued by the coroner 
for Mr. Potter and Mr. Weir to appear before him and give 
bonds to await the action of the Grand Jury, before whom the 
evidence will be placed. 


THE execution of the New York law for the regulation of 
plumbing promises to be very successful, thanks to the charac- 
ter of the gentlemen composing the Board of Health. Our 
readers are familiar with the excellent rules drawn up by the 
Board, which are published in pamphlet form, and are sought 
by plumbers in all parts of the Union, while in New York they 
are rapidly assuming the character of a standard of work from 
which no deviation is to be permitted under any circumstances. 
With the best intentions, however, both architects and plumbers 
make many mistakes in carrying out their designs, and the in- 
spection of plans and specifications has proved to be a very 
necessary precaution. Out of three hundred and sixteen plans 
for plumbing work submitted since October 1, when the law 
came in force, two hundred have been altered at the request of 
the Board, many of them on account of the most absurd blun- 
ders. In several plans the ‘foot ventilation,” intended to 
supply air at the bottom of the soil-pipe, had been arranged 
to connect outside the house trap, where it would be quite cut 
off from the soil-pipe, but would ventilate the street sewer 
freely into the front area. In other instances the vent-pipes to 
the traps had been shown inside the water seal, where they 
would generally be much worse than useless. Notwithstanding 
some foolish opposition of a few of the meaner plumbers, the 
new law has worked well for the trade as well as the public, 
and although one cannot help Jooking forward to the time 
when the administration of such a statute in New York will 
become inefficient or corrupt, the present Board will at least 
have done much to educate the public, and establish a perma- 
nent criterion. 


A PROPOSITION has been made for preventing in some de- 
gree the pollution of the water of the Passaic River, which is 
used in the cities of Newark and Jersey City, by constructing 
a dam across the stream, at Belleville, some three or four miles 
above Newark. The tests made by certain experts lead to the 
belief that a great part of the defilement of which Newark and 
Jersey City complain is derived from the sewage of those cities 
themselves, which is discharged into the river lower down, and 
is brought back by the tide to the point at which the water 
companies take their supply. It is said that the removal of a 
reef of rock from the river-bed below Newark has given a 
freer and more extended flow to the tides; but however that 
may be, there is no doubt that the drinking-water of Jersey 
City is now mixed with about three per cent of sea-water, and 
that of Newark with about one per cent; the presence of the 
salt water indicating also that of the foul suspended and dis- 
solved matters which it contains. The proposed dam will effec- 
tually limit the course of the tide, keeping out with it the sew- 
age from the two cities; but its construction would have serious 
incidental disadvantages. Although locks are proposed, which 
would in part remove the objection to the dam as an obstruc- 
tion to navigation, the residents of Belleville and the country 
beyond, which is already somewhat malarious, are justly 
alarmed at the prospect of the construction of works which, 
according to the best evidence we have, would increase ten-fold 
the malaria of the lower Passaic valley; and many inhabitants 
of the towns for whose benefit the dam is intended maintain 
that little or nothing will be gained by shutting out the tidal 
waters, if this must be done by converting the stream into a 
stagnant pool where the refuse from the towns above will 
accumulate and corrupt. Rather than spend the public money 
on such a doubtful enterprise, they would prefer to increase the 
sum if necessary, and use it for extending their acqueduct, so 
as to take water either from the Passaic above the manufac- 
turing towns which drain into it, or from Lake Hopatcong, a 
reservoir of pure water forty miles away; and this suggestion 
certainly seems founded in reason. 


THe town of Aurora, Illinois, has been for some time lighted 
by electricity, in much the same way as the city of Akron, 
Ohio, but with simpler means, and to judge by the accounts, 
even more successfully. Instead of the sheet-iron towers em- 
ployed at Akron, the electric lamps at Aurora are supported 
upon iron tripods a hundred and fifty feet high, made of wrought- 
iron gas-piping, from one and a half to two and a half inches 
in diameter, framed and braced together by similar pipes, con- 
nected by suitable unions and fittings, and forming a construc- 
tion so light as to be unaffected by the wind, but of ample 
strength for the purpose. Steps, formed by short bars clamped 
to one of the uprights, give access to the lamps, which are of 
the Brush pattern, with double sets of carbons, and supply a 
light of two thousand candle-power each. Sixteen of these 
lights serve to illuminate the town, and even the suburbs, in a 
manner very satisfactory to the inhabitants, at an expense of 
six thousand dollars per annum. The town furnishes the towers, 
at a cost of two hundred and eighty dollars each, and the lamps 
are lighted only when there is no moon. 





THE project of erecting a new building in Berlin for the 
German Reichstag, after being abandoned for ten years, has 
been revived ; the land for a site has been purchased, and esti- 
mates made for the structure itself. The ground selected is in 
the newer part of the city, on the eastern side of the Kénigs- 
platz, which forms the northerly end of the Thiergarten, or 
great park of Berlin. The plot is considerably smaller than 
that allotted for the former building, so that the plans sub- 
mitted in the famous competition of 1871-2 will be useless, and 
new ones must be made. Some of our readers will recollect , 
that memorable struggle, in which Sir George Gilbert Scott, 
associated with his son, carried off one of the second prizes, the 
first having been awarded to Professor Bohnstedt of Berlin. 
Although brilliant, the competition can hardly be considered sat- 
isfactory, since the commission which awarded the prizes 
reported that none of the plans were suitable for execution ; 
and the next attempt at obtaining a design will probably be 
carried out in a different manner, and a strong effort will be 
made to confine the competition, if one is invited, to German 
architects. The Deutsche Bauzettung, in order to prevent 
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waste of time upon impracticable designs, suggests, as a wise 
preliminary, that experiments shall be made with rough wooden 
enclosures, to determine the exact proportions, form and mode 
of lighting most suitable for a legislative hall of the size pro- 
posed, as well as of other necessary apartments, and the results 
communicated to the public, so that all the competing plans 
will be sure of fulfilling the essential requirements, leaving the 
talent of each individual designer to display itself in the eleva- 
tions and the minor details of arrangement. If this sensible 
idea should be adopted, as we hope it will be, a valuable prece- 
dent will be set for future competitions of the kind. 


AT a meeting of the stockholders of the Submarine Conti- 
nental Railway Company, held a few weeks ago in London, the 
chairman, Sir Edward Watkin, and other gentlemen made ad- 
dresses which contained various interesting details regarding 
the greatest of modern enterprises, the railway tunnel between 
England and France. The chairman began by saying that 
there were now in England, Scotland and Wales fifty-eight 
thousand miles of underground rail and roadway, much of it at 
a great depth in the earth, and some under the sea, and in view 
of what had been already accomplished, the addition of ten and 
one-half miles more, under the shallow channel did not seem 
so formidable an undertaking. According to his description, 
there is a certain deposit of “gray chalk,” about three miles 
wide, extending from the French to the English shore, in 
which the excavation can be made without timbering to sup- 
port the sides, and without danger of the water forcing its way 
through. ‘This chalk bed also presents the advautage of being 
easily removed by machinery. One or two experimental ma- 
chines are now in use, and give results which indicate that 
when the larger ones which are now in process of construction 
shall be put into use, the headings can, and probably will, be 
driven forward from each side at the rate of twenty-five yards 
per day, making a total progress of fifty yards in every twen- 
ty-four hours. As there are but seventeen hundred and sixty 
yards in a mile, at this rate of advance a mile would be made 
every thirty-five days, or a little more, and the headings should 
meet in the middle of the Channel in about thirteen months. 
This seems hardly credible, but we will hope that Sir Edward 
and his friends are right. 


THE contest between the various schemes for inter-oceanic 
transportation becomes, as the session of Congress advances, 
more and more bitter. ‘The Eads ship-railway is demonstrated 
by one party to be a visionary and impracticable scheme, while 
its supporters assure the public that nothing but the patriotism 
of its beneficent projector induces him to offer once more to 
the United States government that privilege of furnishing the 
money for its construction, which English capitalists are eagerly 
manceuvering to obtain. The Nicaragua Company is less noisy 
in its appeals to public assistance, but its arguments, if good, 
will lose none of their force by being quietly presented. 
Meanwhile, the Panama Company continues to make its prepara- 
tions for effective work, and a contract has been entered into 
with an American company for a large amount of excavation, 
at a very favorable price. The climate, however, continues to 
tell severely on the foreigners, and it is said the mortality 
among employés of the Company already amount to many hun- 


dred. 


TueE Trustees of the Peabody Museum of American Arche- 
ology and Ethnology appeal for subscriptions to a fund which 
will enable the institution to renew its explorations, which have 
in previous years been fruitful of good results. The Peabody 
Museum, founded by the late George Peabody of London, 
already possesses a building at Cambridge, admirably suited to 
its needs, and containing the nucleus of a collection of the 
highest order, and those friends of knowledge who contribute 
money toward carrying out the purpose for which its founder 
did so much may be sure that their gifts will be well spent. It 
seems perhaps a little to be regretted that the efforts of Ameri- 
can archeologists, especially in their own country, should not 
be made with a little more concert. There are now engaged 
in the study of aboriginal remains between the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama and the thirty-eighth parallel of north latitude at least four 
expeditions sent out under the auspices of different learned 
bodies, including the Charnay party in Mexico; Dr. Le Plon- 
geon and his wife in Yucatan; Mr. Bandelier, the agent of 
the Archeological Institute, for the present with Mr. Char- 


nay’s expedition; and Mr. Cushing, as agent of the Smithso- 
nian Institution, in New Mexico, besides various private individ-- 
uals engaged in explorations on their own account, such as Mr. 
Evans of Chicago, in Mexico, and Miss Fletcher of Boston, 
among the Omahas of Iowa. No doubt the labors of all these 
intelliyent people will have their value, and perhaps the iso- 
lated facts which they gather may for the present form suitable 
material for scientific study, but the time will certainly soon 
come when more systematic inquiry will be needed in order to 
secure the best results. 


ed 


ANOTHER example of the trials which afflict architects is 
furnished us by one of the profession. This gentleman, with 
his partner,.was commissioned to build a small structure for a. 
certain town, and the appointment was announced in the local 
journals. Soon after, one of the town-council which appointed 
the architects in question was approached by the city engineer 
of a neighboring community, who desired him to lay before 
the next meeting of the council a sketch-plan which he would. 
furnish without charge, for the chance of having it preferred 
to those already accepted. The councillor reminded him that 
the architects of the building had been already appointed, to 
which he replied that he knew it, but thought he could design 
a building which would be cheaper than any that Messrs. A 
and B would draw, and his charges for his services would more- 
over be less than those of the actual appointces. Even this 
combination of merits failed to satisfy the councillor, who de-- 
clined toact as the surveyor’s messenger in the case. Our corre- 
spondent suggests that an engineer employed and paid at the 
public expense might be expected to occupy his leisure moments 
in perfecting himself in his own profession, for his own and his 
employers’ good, rather than in attempts to thrust himself, 
uninvited, into business which belonged to other people. 


To this we can only reply that the restrictions laid upon 
professional men acting under public employment differ greatly, 
so that there may be no reason why the city surveyor of X 
should be forcibly prevented from engaging in any employment 
which suits him during his spare hours, and if he feels an irre- 
sistible attraction toward the practice of architecture, that may 
be enough to justify him in neglecting his opportunities for 
advancement in his own profession. Moreover, tastes, as well 
as men, vary in the selection of modes for securing business as 
well as in other things, and such a method of solicitation as 
that said to have been adopted by the individual in question, 
while it would seem intolerably contemptible and humiliating 
to some delicately organized persons, is regarded by others as 
@ praiseworthy manifestation of business talent and “ push.” 
Whatever may be the merits of this particular case, the rule 
that the better class of architects will occasionally have to strug- 
gle for their commissions with the cheap and hungry ones who- 
hang about the flanks of building committees and public bodies 
is not likely to be soon changed. There will always be in 
architecture, as in all other professions, men who for one reason 
or another can afford to work at a lower price than their- 
fellows, and it is likely that there will also always be clients 
who will consider it an economy to employ them, and it usually 
happens that the latter get about what they pay for, while the 
former have no reason to be dissatisfied. 


INNOVATIONS continue in the administration of the Ecole des. 


Beaux-Arts. A notice has just been issued to the artists who 
gained travelling prizes at the last exhibition that the quarterly 
reports of their doings hitherto required of them will no longer 
be demanded, but in place of this the recipients of the prizes 
will be expected at the end of the year to take part in a special. 
exhibition, where their sketches are all to be shown together. 
A new prize in architecture has been instituted at the School, 
under the name of the Prix Godebceuf, of the value of seven 
hundred francs per annum. The competition for this prize has 
just been held, and the award made to M. Quatesous, pupil of 
M. Pascal. The subject of the competition design was “a 
carriage porch for an ambassador’s residence.” Three first and. 
three second medallists took part in the trial. The suppres- 
sion of the official ateliers, now definitely determined upon, has. 
called forth from the students a second protest, on behalf of 
those who have enjoyed gratuitous instruction in the school, 
and will find their expenses increased by about four hundred 
francs a year if they are compelled to resort to private masters.. 


wy 
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SIR FREDERIC LEIGHTON ON MORALITY IN ART. 








N address delivered 
by its President, Sir 
Frederic Leighton, 
to the prizc-takers 
and graduating stu- 
dents of the Royal 
Academy has re- 
cently been report- 
ed at length in the 
we@e English daily jour- 
x: nals. Unlike most 
“= compositions of its 
a class, it has a more 
aa than momentary in- 
terest. it is a valuable essay on the fine arts, and is, moreover, so 
admirably written that it might claim attention for its literary merits 
only. Painters are popularly supposed to know little save how to 
paint; but here is one at least who knows also how to write, and 
who has ideas to express that are infinitely more valuable than the 
ideas usuall y propounded by the professional critics who in his coun- 
try treat of art. It may be a question with some readers, indeed, 
whether, taking into account the place and circumstances of its deliv- 
ery, this essay may not prove of more value than any of the pictures 
Sir Frederic has painted, beautiful and dainty and delightful though 
they be. It is in the strict sense of the word an essay, and not a 
mere occasional discourse. In addressing his newly fledged painters 
the speaker did not touch at all upon the actual practice of their art; 
nor did he give them mere vague generalities upon the dignity and 
sacredness of art, though into one of these two channels addresses 
of the sort are almost sure to flow. We may consider his remarks, 
perhaps, as directed to the ears of the English public in general, 
rather than to the especial needs of the particular body of listeners 
whose pe gave him the occasion of which he made so wide a 
use. His subject was the relation of art to morality —a question 
' which has more agitated the English breast than any other. The 
chief of English critics —chief for extent of influence and for vehe- 
mence and volume and charm of speech, if not chief for wisdom — 
lias expatiated upon it in ways that are impressive enough, though 
not always consistent with each other, and seldom in accordance with 
historical facts. It is impossible, of course, to say what may be the 
exact mental attitude of Sir Frederic toward Mr. Ruskin. But one 
may guess at it while perusing this address. It is difficult to believe 
that one is not reading correctly between the lines when imagining 
that the President sometimes had Mr. Ruskin in his mind’s eye for 
contradiction when he spoke. We may hope, perhaps, to see his 
words ol beaee in full in one of the English monthlies. But mean- 
while a short abstract of their purport may not be uninteresting. 

After a general introduction the speaker puts the question “ What 
is the relation in which art stands to morals and religion?” and pro- 
ceeds to characterize the two modes in which it has been answered. 
On one side we are told that “the function of art is absolutely un- 
connected with ethics” and that “its distinct and special province is 
to satisfy certain cravings and excite certain emotions in our nature 
to which it alone has access; and that without art not a few of our 
keenest and deepest capabilities would lie unaroused and barren 
within us. The corollary generally attached to this proposition is 
this: that as artistic production springs from esthetic and not from 
ethic impulses within the artist, so the character of that production 
is independent of his moral attitude and unaffected by it.” 

The theory which stands arrayed azainst this is admirably pre- 
sented by Sir Frederic. On this side, he says “it is asserted that 
the first duty of all artistic production is the inculcation of a moral 
lesson, if not of a Christian truth, and that the worth and dignity of 
a work of art are to be gauged by the degree in which it performs 
this duty. Unless it preach, as froin a pulpit, the cardinal doctrines 
of the faith, or declare, whether by unambiguous symbolism or by 
definite embodied example, the loftiness of virtue and the deadliness 
of sin—unless a very gospel made more eloquent by form and color 
ae aloud to us from the canvas or from the marble —then, we are 
told, the artist has labored in vain, for his work fails in the fulfil- 
ment of the highest function of art. With this contention connects 
itself, naturally, if not necessarily, this other: that as a man is mir- 
rored in his work, so the noblest work can and in fact has been pro- 
duced only by the most pious and God-feariny men, of the moral 
level of whose nature it is indeed the test, and, as it were, the tide- 
mark. These views, of which, whatever their intrinsic and final 
value, the moral elevation is very attractive to certain natures, and 
which have been supported, if not substantiated, by impressive illus- 
trations, have found many advocates and have been proclaimed with 
the passionate eloquence of an overmastering conviction. And they 
have been pushed to strange lengths: some men carried away by an 
unrelenting logic working on an ascetic temperament, have been im- 
pelled to assert that the application of art to any save a definite 
religious end is little less than an act of moral depravity. A further 
and the strangest development of this frame of mind, one with which 
I have myself come in contact in my youth in Germany, is that which 
sees in an excessive love of color an almost culpable indulgence of 
the senses.” 

These two theories, the President goes on to say, stand logically 
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opposed to one another, and seem so all-embracing that “the student 
who sees them distinctly formulated is apt to be tempted to fling him- 
self without further question into the arms of one or of the other, 
accepting it unreservedly in all its parts. My task to-night is to 

ive you reason, so far as the limits of our time may allow it, to 
Foubt the wisdom of such a course, and to ask you rather to believe 
that while art is indeed in its own nature wholly independent of 
morality, and while the loftiest moral purpose can add no jot or tittle 
to the merits of a work of art as such, there is nevertheless no error 
deeper or more deadly —and I use the words in no rhetorical sense, 
but in their plain and sober meaning — than to deny that the moral 
complexion, the ethos, of the artist does in truth tinge every work of 
his hand, and fashion, in silence but with the certainty of fate, the 
course and current of his whole career.” 

Hereupon follows a long and detailed examination of the influ- 
ence religion has exerted upon the greatest developments of art the 
world has seen. The speaker reviews the position and the argu- 
ments of those who see in its influence the primary cause of the 
creatness of various art-epochs, and in its neglect the cause of the 
decline of art. Proceeding to rebut their teaching, he says that it 
may be argued in the first place that the array of facts produced 
by such advocates “do not comprise the whole body of evidence to 
which we must look if we would form an impartial conception and 
take a comprehensive view of the question; secondly, that the evi- 
dence adduced is not, even where it seems strongest, so accurately 
corroborative of the theory as may at the first glance seem; anid 
thirdly, that through the whole contention lurks the fallacy of mi:- 
taking a co-efficient for a —nay, for the — primary cause.” 

Then follows a survey of the various European schools. Atten- 
tion is called to the Spanish school, which produced good painters, it 
is true, while religious influences were paramount among the people 
as they have rarely been in any country, but the final bloom and 
magnificence of which were not developed until the seventeenth cen- 
tury, by “a Murillo whose religtous works have with few exceptions 
so little of real religious inspiration,” and by a “ Velasquez, the 
most mundane of painters and Shakesperjan almost in the width of 
his mental objectivity.” 

“ Avain,” he continues, “ we need not linger on the sweeping dis- 
paragement of the later Dutch and Flemish masters which is logi- 
oe involved in the didactic theory, and which carries with it the 
exclusion from the highest places of that supreme painter whio re- 
vealed to the world the poetry of twilight and all the magic mystery 
of gloom, Rembrandt of the Rhine. Let us consider rather for a 
few moments the more specious argument drawa from the growth of 
painting in Italy.” | 

Premising that the acceptance of the ‘didactic theory” fills a 
critic’s mind with preconceived decisions which he substitutes for 
free and unbiassed judgments, and insisting that we must not pec i 
the decisions of al critics as to the relative value of given works 
of art without making final appeal to “the general verdict of en- 
eee opinion ripened and confirmed by time,” he proceeds as 
ollows :— 

‘‘ Now, if on a review of Italian art from its risc to its zenith, we 
ask ourselves which works have, by the consent of a vast majority 
of the intelligent, been pronounced the most mature and perfect, we. 
shall not find that verdict harmonizing with the one which should be 
built upon the axioms of the didactic theory; we shall, on the con- 
trary, find that the evolution of art in Italy, an evolution singularly 
organic and continuous, bears no ratio, unless it be an inverse ratio, 
to the religious life and development in the midst of which it ran its 
course.” 

There follows upon this a wonderfully clear and accurate as well 
as brilliant sketch of the conditions of life and the progress of art in 
Italy, from the revival of letters down to the expiring moments of Ital- 
ian productiveness, —a sketch too long to quote here in full, and too 
homogeneous and interdependent to dissect and cite in fragmenis. 
Then comes a similar consideration of the rise and development of 
art in Greece, the same decision being arrived at in both cases. 
This is formulated as follows : — | 

“In sum, then, we may, I think, say that as far as wo have seen, a 
cursory glance at a few of the points adduced in evidence for the 
didactic theory does not seem to justify the use made of them, and 
rather shows us art, not, in truth, uninfluenced by the moral charac- 
teristics of those who practise it, but withal growing its own growth 
as a distinct organism, with its own principles of life, and fed by 
conditions in which intellectual, moral, and physical causes all play 
their appointed parts. But if the illustrations by which it is sought 
to buttress this theory do not in fact uphold it, let us see how it 
stands with the doctrine itself viewed on its own intrinsic merits.” 

Then follows a fine arcument for the independent position of art 
and its independent influence upon human nature, the strongest illus- 
tration being drawn from a consideration of the art of music, which 
has never received a more beautiful tribute than here at the hands 
of this professor of a sister cult. The influence of music, lhe argues, 
it is utterly impossible to connect with ethical ideas. 

“What ethical proposition can it convey? What teaching or ex- 
hortation isin its voice? None; absolutely none. Meanwhile we 
may safely affirm that a doctrine which should lead in its logical 
application to the exclusion of this art from the first rank among 
the intellectual agents which raise mankind, is tainted with grave 
fallacies. What, then, are these fallacies? They are, I think, the 
following: first, the assumption that the pursuit of moral edification 
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can alone confer a claim to the respect of men; secondly, the as- 
sumption that moral edification ean attach only to direct moral teach- 
ing; and thirdly, the assumption that any mode of expression by 
which appeal is made to the emotional faculties and the imagination 
can be exercising its highest office excépt in the application and de- 
velopment of its own distinctive resources —in seeking to convey 
those emotions of which it is the proper and especial vehicle. And 
this last fallacy lies at the root of the matter. The language of art 
is not the appointed vehicle of ethic truths. Of these as of all 
knowledge —as distinct from emotion though not necessarily sepa- 
rated from it — the obvious and only fitting vehicle for it is speech, 
written or spoken words, the symbols of ideas. The simplest spoken 
homily, if sincere in spirit and lofty in tone, will have more direct 
didactic efficacy than all the works of all the most pious painters and 
sculptors from Giotto to Michael Angelo, more than the Passion 
music of Bach, more than a requiem by Cherubini, more than an 
oratorio of Handel. On the other hand there is a field in which art 
has no rival. We have within us the faculty for a range of emotions 
of vast compass, of exquisite subtlety, and of irresistible force, to 
which art, and art alone among human forms of expression, has the 
key. Her duty is therefore to awaken those sensations, directly emo- 
tional and indirectly intellectual, which can be communicated only 
through the sense of sight, to the delight of which she is primarily 
the minister. And the dignity of these sensations lies in this, that 
they are inseparably connected by association of ideas with a range 
of perceptions and feelings of infinite variety and scope.” 

Then follows a passage in which the indirect influence of art for 
good upon the mind is traced — a passage the purport of which I 
may perhaps sum up in a phrase which Sir Frederic elsewhere 
quotes from Beethoven: “ He to whom my music reveals its whole 
significance is lifted up above all the sorrows of the world.” Pass- 
ing towards his conclusion, the speaker then says: 

“At the beginning of this address I drew your attention to the 
fact that of those who claim for art a separate and independent 
sphere, a claim which we have just seen to be founded and unassail- 
«ble, many tend further to assert that, therefore, artistic production 
receives no color from the moral temper of the producer. This [ 
called a dangerous error, and affirmed, on the contrary, that the 
man is stamped on his work, and his moral growth or lessening faith- 
fully reflected in the sum of his labors.”’ 

In applying this dictum, the speaker, while evidently desirous to 
impress upon his hearers the general fact that good is better than 
evil, does not refer to what is usually in such a discussion regarded 
as the chief point at issue. He does not at all refer to the choice of 
the subject-matter for art. ‘This omission speaks eloquently for 
itself, though the general tendency of the address should, of course, 
be taken into consideration in limiting its emphasis. It will perhaps 
be held by some to be a strong endorsement of the “art for art’s 
sake” theory; but it should be remembered that Sir Frederic does 
not say exactly “art forart” in the rest of his address. He says 
“art for the improvement of the human race, but in the way of 
artistic, not of dogmatic or directly ethic influence.” ‘The fact re- 
mains, however, that in speaking of an artist’s attitude toward his 
work he mentions merely the influence which faults of character 
must have upon his life and its results— such faults, in the first 
place, as the greed for gain. 
Another such deadening taint is the vulgar thirst for noisy suc- 
cess, the hankering of vanity for immediate satisfaction; of this the 
outcome is a deliberate sacrifice of the abiding appreciation of the 
intelligent for the transitory and noisy clamor of the unintelligent 
and shallow, with a fatally sure result of a paralysis of the sense of 
self-respect, a lowering of standard, and, in the end, an impotent dis- 
inclination for every sustained and serious effort.” 

And the speaker touches, moreover, with vigor and distinctness 
upon the dangers of artistic jealousy and of the cultivation of nar- 
row and exclusive instead of catholic and generous sympathies. ‘The 
general argument is then clearly summed up and stated once more 
in a fine passage of which I may here only quote the most important 
paragraph, ending thus my brief review of this valuable essay. 

“ Art, on the other hand, being the proper and only channel for 
impressions of another order — namely, esthetic impressions — can- 
not have for its highest duty the conveying of ethical truths. We 
saw further that though the impressions which it is the exclusive 
privilege, and therefore the proper function, of art to convey are 
primarily ssthetic, they are very complex in their nature and re- 
ceive an incalculable accession of strength through the association of 
ideas: and again, we saw that these complex impressions, in which 
intellectual and ethical elements are thus added to the fundamental 
gsthetic sensation, having, like those stirred in us by music, the 
power to raise us to the highest regions of poetic emotion, deserve to 
rank among the noblest delights of men. And lastly, we have seen 
that while the inculcation of moral and religious truths must be ad- 
mitted not to be the object of art as such, nor moral edification its 
appointed task, it is not therefore true, as some would have us be- 
lieve, that the artist’s work is uninfluenced by his moral tone, but 
rather that the influence of that tone is, in fact, upon it and controls 
it from the first touch of the brush or chisel to the last.” 

These words, it seems to me, may well be remembered as a formula 
to express the true bearings of the subject treated by the President. 
The spirit of this paragraph shows in what we should believe the 
morality or the lack of morality of a work of art to consist — not, as 
is so often stated, in the subject which it actually presents to gur 
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eyes, but in the frame of mind it inspires in us through the key-board 
upon which it plays —through those notes of emotion and of ocular 
delight which it alone can touch, and by which all the other springs 
of our mental being are more or less put in motion. 

If I may further pursue the train of thought suggested by this 
essay, it must be to say that the influence a work of art will have 
depends not only upon the nature of the painter, but also upon the 
nature of the spectator, upon whom falls a great part of the respon- 
sibility in the matter. A high artistic culture, a deep and even tech- 
nical acquaintance with art, is valuable for this if for no other 
reason — valuable in that, causing us involuntarily to concentrate 
our attention upon the art as such, we can appreciate its beauty and 
profit by the emotions it excites in us for good, while remaining un- 
affected by whatever extraneous elements in the making of the work 
may be less than pure or noble. Fine art consecrates in itsown way 
whatever it may touch; but if the observer does not understand its 
voice, the baptism is not for him. A subject may be pure and _ prof- 
itable to the eyes of the true art-lover which to the blind Philistine 
will be a stone of mortal stumbling. 

M. G. VAN RENSSELAER. 





A TRIP ABROAD—FINAL HINTS TO FUTURE TOUR- 
ISTS.— V. 


ing the English Channel, on a 

not over-comfortable steamer, 
we arrived at Southampton in a 
pouring rain at 6 A.M., on the morn- 
ing of August 25; but spite of this 
damper, after a good warming 
breakfast, we determined on going 
to Salisbury. On arriving there 
at half-past eleven, we wended our 
way at once to the cathedral, where 
we found a Missionary Service in 
full blast, and which, with the utter 
disregard of “weather” that the 
English people, especially the fe- 
male portion, possess, was remark- 
ably well attended. After this was 
over we strolled leisurely about, 
examining the symmetry of arch 
and pillar, which being all of one 
ve Early English, have a beauty 
of unity unknown elsewhere. If 
the interior is plain and bare, it is 
yet chaste and beautiful, and the 
stalls, furniture and tile flooring of 
the choir, designed not long ago by 
Sir Gilbert Scott, although much 

From the British Architect. richer, are yet well in accord with 
all around them. When we made our exit the rain was descending 
in such torrents that we were glad to rush back at once to the sta- 
tion, without more than a passing glance at the unsurpassed exterior 
and the exquisite and marvellously constructed spire, some of the 
ie composing which being, 1 understand, not over five inches 
thick. 

August 26 found us making a tour, partly pedestrian, of the Isle 
of Wight. To give an idea of what can be accomplished in one day 
with the aid of guide-books (not Bradshaw’s, which is enough to 
put one in Bedlam in a week, and is only useful for its map) and 
previous planning, I will state what we accomplished on this expe- 
dition. Leaving Southampton on a small steamer at 8.30 a.M., we 
arrived at Cowes about 9.15, and our train not starting until 10 
o’clock, we took a stroll up and down the principal street and a peep 
into some of the neat little stores. After a few minutes ride we 
reached Newport, from whence a walk of about a mile and a quar- 
ter brought us to Carisbrooke Castle, at which place there is hie 
ally nothing to be seen but moss-grown and tumbling walls, a port- 
cullis or so, and a curious sort of treadmill wheel, in which a donkey 
demurely walks, drawing up deliciously cool water from a dark and 
deep well. At 1 p.M., the train left Newport for Sandown, and ar- 
riving at the station some twenty minutes before that hour we 
lunched. From Sandown where we landed at 1.30, we walked 
through the five miles of beautiful country that separates it from 
Ryde, arriving at the latter place about 3 o’clock. This, the largest 
town on the island is much the most interesting to the architectural 
tourist, on account of its many pretty stone villas and well-designed 
stures. At 5.30 we were again on the water, reaching Southampton 
at about half-past seven, after a good view of Osbourne House, sittin 
on its bush-embowered hill. Thus we had seen the greater part o 
the island except the wild west coast and the beautiful Ventnor. 

And now, bright and early on the morning of the 27th we are 
again on our way “up” to the metropolis, passing through the lovely 
south of England landscape, rendered still more green and beautiful 
by the recent rains. During this second visit to London, I had an 
opportunity of viewing Ali Saints’ Church, Margaret St., Regent 
St., the only English building, I believe, that Mr. Ruskin ever really 
praised. ‘The small, though sturdy mass, including the schools, as 
well as the church proper, with its well-designed interior decoration 
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in many and subdued colors, beautiful glass and pictures, certainly 
does not give the lie to his words. While still lingering in London, 
we also visited the National Gallery, and walked through the parks, 
past St. James’s and Buckingham palaces to the Kensington Mu- 
seum. Nor did we forget to spend an hour or so among Doré’s pic- 
tures at the gallery on New Bond St. 

The morning of August 31 found us again at Liverpool, and late 
in the evening we reached Glasgow, spending part of the next day 
in a walk to the new University, an admirable production of Sir Gil- 
bert Scott’s genius. ~ 

We sailed on the 2d of September, and having run aground were 
delayed all night in the Clyde. The following day we stopped at 
Larne, in Ireland, the port of Belfast, for a few hours, and such of 
us among the passengers who still preserved some energy for sight- 
seeing went ashore, and wandered about among the thatched cabins, 
which were the principal specimens of street architecture. After 
several days of storm, and a glorious Sunday off the banks of New- 
foundland we reached New York on the 15th, having been absent 
exactly ten weeks. 

I have now given a succinct account of what we did and saw, and 
it becomes me to keep the promise made in my first paper, and to 
state the costs, and give limits for the benefit of those who may think 
it wise to avail themselves of such information. 

And primarily as to luggage. Take no more than will contain 
what you cannot possibly do without. I took a small tourist satchel, 
slung over the shoulder by a strap, and a hand-portmanteau not too 
large to be easily carried. Besides these, an umbrella, mackintosh, 
and a suit of old heavy clothes for the sea, the latter being done up 
in a bundle to await my return in Glasgow, completed my outfit. 
Should I go again, I should take exactly the same, only adding an 
overcoat, or heavy shawl for ocean use, and a couple of flannel outer 
shirts for the same purpose. No “dusters” are needed in Europe, 
and one can travel continuously for a long time in the same suit, 
premising that it be originally a good one, without its being any the 
worse for wear. The satebel that I speak of was of the utmost use : 
we frequently on walks, or when spending only a night in a town, 
would leave our heavier bags at the railway stations, and take with 
us tlie small one containing only such things as we needed for the 
short time, not omitting candles and soap. We thus, besides saving 
ourselves the care of trunks, were not looked upon as travelling en 
grand seigneur, and accordingly no attempt was made to impose up- 
on us. 

A second prepa that saved us both time and money was a 
smattering of the languages of the countries through which we 
travelled. Although at most of the hotels there is some one who 
speaks English, after a fashion, yet at the stations and other places 
one must talk the native tongue if only to a limited extent, other- 
wise bewilderment and trouble are too often the outcome. And 
again, travellers frequently lose money by not being familiar with 
the currencies of the different countries, and not being aware that 
all coins except those of gold are valueless across the border. By 
means of our letter of credit, we supplied ourselves in the places 
where we halted with just sufficient cash, by calculation, to carry us 
through that country ; if we had anything over we spent it in little 
trinkets as remembrances. We thus not unfrequently arrived at a 
place with pockets bare of cash; but with the all-powerful letter of 
credit we were never delayed or annoyed a single hour, and besides 
only lost ten cents. 

As to the sea passage something may be said. Of the many lines 
at the present day crossing the ocean, we selected the ‘ State,” not 
only on account of its being very reasonable in price, but also be- 
cause it landed us in Scotland, and took us by the North coast of 
Ireland, and up the Clyde, perhaps the most beautiful approach to 
the old world. Besides which, we obtained our Scotch trip practi- 
cally free, the Steamship Company (for the purpose I suppose of 
competing with the Liverpool lines) furnishing us with passes both 
ways between Liverpool and Glasgow or Edinburgh as one pleased. 
The whole cost of the round trip, including outside stateroom, for two 
only in both cases, excellent living, and the aforesaid railroad ticket 
was but $110 apiece. 

In selecting hotels we were generally guided by the information 
given by the “ Satchel Guide,” a most valuable little book published 
yearly, taking the hotels marked second. Many of this description 

have mentioned in the preceding papers. In these the prices va- 
ried : sometimes as much as 5s. 3d. apiece, for bed and breakfast, at 
others, as the Oxford, Southampton, as little as 2s. 9d. for the same. 
The breakfasts and teas at most of these hotels, especially those de- 
nominated “ ‘T'emperance,” of which I have spoken previously, are 
regulated by a scale of prices: so much for a plain meal, bread, 
butter and tea; so much with the addition of eggs; so much with 
meat. On the Continent the same idea obtains. On going to a hotel 
we found it best always to inquire in advance the price of rooms, 
meals, ctc., including attendance ; thus we had never even the suspi- 
cion of an overcharge. As to lights, we took our own candles with 
us, and kept & vigilant eye on the over-officious servants, who would 
frequently try to steal a march on us, and light the candles the 
rooms always contained before we reached them. In several such 
cases we recalled these domestics and made them remove the tapers. 
This may seem a small matter, but as the charge for each bougie, be 
it oer little burned is a franc, the amount is not a small one in 
the end. 


In travelling by rail, we found the third-class carriages in England, 
and the second on the Continent, all that could be desired. We were 
seldom overcrowded, and invariably treated politely. In long 
journeys, and especially the one by night from Switzerland to Paris, 
we deemed it best to take first-class, the softly cushioned seats mak- 
ing excellent lounges. In stedmboat travel on a clear day, the second- 
class passage is invariably to be preferred. The fore part of the boat 
is appropriated to this class. and there is generally much less crowd- 
ing than at the stern. I do not speak from experience here, but 
judge from what I saw. 

We always hired cabs when we thought it best, making always 
our bargains in advance. On arrival at London we purchased a 
‘“‘Cook’s coupon ticket” for the Continental journey, without, how- 
ever, the hotel additions. Some few of the Swiss tickets we did not 
use. I do not think I should do the same again, believing I could 
travel more cheaply on my own unaided resources. 

Lunching in England is quite a business, and at all the railway 
restaurants, tliose of Speirs & Pond being the best, excellent cata- 
bles can be obtained at reasonable prices. We had wine every day 
on the Continent, cither that of the Rhine, or such claret as Medoc 
or Macon, never the vin ordinaire. 

I kept a record of every item of expense, and the total cost of the 
trip from the time we left the steamer until our return was but 
$156 apiece, considering exchange at $4.86 on the pound. We were 
on land in all 47 days, thus making the average cost per day, about 
$3.33. 

This added to the ocean trip made the total cost $266 from New 
York to New York for 70 days; the total average was $3.80. 

The above amount included stewards’ fees, all entrance fees to 
buildings, etc., and fees to porters and others at the hotels. 

These being the absolute facts will show with what economy such 
a journey can be made, and how ridiculous it is to talk about the 
great expense. It is true it requires careful management, but no 
superfluous counting of small change, and I believe, that with what 
experience I now possess I could do it even cheaper. 

A few words may be said in conclusion about tact. If one 
goes abroad with the idea that American notions and ways of 
living must be abided by, and scoffs at anything but these, al- 
ways going by the rule “as it is done in America,” he must expect 
to pay and suffer for it. If, however, he has the philosophy to do in 
each country as the inhabitants thereof do, guiding his own actions 
by what he sees around him, he need never have one moment’s dis- 
gust, rarely any inconvenience, and will accomplish everything with 
great ease and success. T. BucKLER GHEQUIER. 


BUILDING ACCIDENT AT CINCINNATI 


N the night of February 6, 
two walls of the building 
now being erected by 
Thomas Emery’s Sons, 
for mercantile and hotel 
purposes, corner of Sixth 
and Vine Streets, Cin- 
cinnati, fell. One of the 
walls that fell was a nine- 
inch wall, seven stories, or 
eighty-three feet high, 
and rested on two twelve- 
inch I-beams of twenty 
feet span, and had no tie 
or brace of any kind, did 
not support any joists, 
nor was it anchored to 
the joists that ran parallel 
with it. The lintel that 
supported this wall must 
have been amply strong 
for the purpose, as it was 
found in the débris not 
broken. The real cause of 
the accident will perhaps 
remain a mystery, but it 
is reasonable to suppose 
that it was caused by the vibration of this wall, and perhaps it really 
slipped off of its support as it certainly had no particular reason to 
stay on. It is conjectured also that perhaps the templates upon 
which the above girder should rest on the brick pier built out to re- 
ceive it were omitted in this instance, and hence that the pilasters were 
crushed by the load. This however, has not been ascertained to a 
certainty. This nine-inch wall it should be stated started from the 
line of the second-floor joists. 

The other wall that fell was thirty-four feet long, running north 
and south with the building, and supported joists all the way up for 
seven stories and the roof. The wall was seventeen inches thick for 
its entire height, and was sixteen feet higher than the nine-inch wall. 
This second wall had flues built in its thickness, the number of the 
flues increasing with each story. This wall also had openings on 
each floor four feet wide and nine feet high, which by the way were 
not called for by the original drawings. Of course these flues and 
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openings weakened the wall and prepared it for exactly the position 
which it afterwards assumed —in the cellar. ‘The foregoing is a 
brief statement of the facts in the case, and had the accident hap- 
oka in the daytime, it would have resvlted in the loss of several 
ives: as it is the loss is confined to dollars and cents. 

Public opinion at once assumed that the entire building was an 
architectural and constructional fraud, and no inconsiderable number 
were for tearing down the entire structure. The Board of Inse- 
cure Buildings took hold of the matter, and appointed a committee of 
experts composed of Messrs. M. Clements, iron contractor, James 
Grillith, carpenter, and J. G. McGarvey, brick-mason, all men of 
first-class ability in their several callings. ‘These gentlemen made a 
report to the Board, wherein they set forth the above facts, and they 
recommended several changes in the construction, all but one of a mi- 
nor character. This one change is to take out all the iron columns 
in the oflice and dining-room. This change will certainly be a very 
serious one if made,—as the walls are up tothe roof, seven stories,— 
and the entire building will have to be shored up. Carefully esti- 
mated, there is, or will be not exceeding 140 tons on these col- 
umns, and this weight is only on one of the columns, as the esti- 
mate is based on the greatest span for weight. The column supporting 
this load is fifteen feet high, ten-inch diameter at the top, twelve- 
inch at bottom, one and one-fourth inch thickness of metal. This 
column according to several formula will break under a load of about 
800 tons, thus leaving a margin of safety of nearly six, which is 
certainly suflicient, unless it be, as the experts claim, that the heav 
base (which ought to have been cast as a shell) cast on to the sok 
uinn and about four feet above the bottom tends to greatly weaken 
the column by the uneven cooling of the metal. 

Mr. Samuel Hannaford is the architect for the Messrs. Emery, 
and we understand proposes to fight the Board upon this point. 

The Emerys do a great deal of building in Cincinnati, having 
put up 115 houses last year, and it is a wonder that they have 
not met with accidents before, when we consider the way in which 
they do their work. They only employ partial architectural ser- 
vices ; that is they have drawings prepared for the fronts and details 
for the same. The architect does not write the specifications, nor 
does he superintend the building in any way; a Mr. J. B. Stienkamp 
acts as superintendent. Of course this is done with the full knowl- 
edge and approval of the owners. C. 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HOUSE FOR GILBERT R. PAYSON, ESQ., WATERTOWN, MASS., MESSRS. 
VAN BRUNT & HOWE, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


HOUSE FOR JOHN E. BELL, ESQ., WALNUT HILLS, CINCINNATI, O. 
MR. SAMUEL HANNAFORD, ARCHITECT, CINCINNATI, O. 


This house is built of blue limestone with Ohio River sandstone 
for the finish. 


CENTRAL INSTITUTION FOR THE CITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON 
INSTITUTE FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. MR. ALFRED WATERHOUSE, A. R. A., ARCHI- 
TECT. 

[From the Building News.) 

The “foundation-stone” or memorial column of this building 
was laid in July last, in Exhibition-road, South Kensington. The 
building will consist of a front of 300 feet in length, of five stories in 
height, averaging 15 feet 9 inches from floor to floor so far as regards 
all but the topmost, which will be of varying heights, the central 
room and the two rooms at the extremities of the building being 
much higher than the rest. The northwest corner at the back is 
only four stories in height, consequent on the greater height of the 
lecture-rooms penetrating the first floor. A corridor 10 feet wide 
runs through the building from north to south, and there is a cross 
corridor 7 feet wide in the return portion of the building on the 
north. All the space at the back behind the main corridor (with 
the exception of the lecture-room wing on the north) is left for the 
prevent unoccupied, save by workshops under glass roofs at the 

asement floor level extending over a portion of the space. The 
main staircase, which rises by a double flight immediately opposite 
the principal entrance lights by its numerous windows the centre of 
the building. The entrance is in the centre of the main front, the 
ground-floor level being approached by about ten steps from Exhibi- 

tion-road through a large and handsome hall, 37 feet by 33 feet 6 

inches, the groined ceiling of which is supported by four piers, the 

inner ones being of granite. It was one of these which formed the 
memorial-stone before alluded to. In order to facilitate communica- 
tion between the different floors, two subsidiary staircases are placed 
on the west side of the main corridor towards its extremities, and 
have lifts in their immediate proximity. The requirements which 
were originally decided upon, though they were, doubtless, not 
exhaustive, involved a superficial area of 41,000 square feet of floor- 
space, not including corridors, ete. The plans contain accommoda- 
tion under the following heads :— Mechanics — Nine workshops or 
class-rooms; three sheds with glass roofs; mathematical class-room. 

Physics — Thirteen class-rooms, ete. Art — Seven class-rooms, ete. 

Chemistry— Seventeen laboratories, class-rooms, special laboratories, 

and private rooms. Metallurgy — One workshop. Council cham- 

ber and six other rooms for the administrations; two unappropriated 
rooms ; two lecture theatres, each holding upwards of 200 students, 


with preparation rooms adjoining. Students’ rooms — Reading-room 
and Jibrary, refreshment-room and lockers ; housekeeper and porter ;. 
engine-room and heating apparatus; coals and wood; lavatorics, 
water-closets, etc. Bebind the centre cf the building are three glass- 
roofed sheds, which can be divided at pleasure, and will be adapted for 
processes which might give rise to annoyance if within the walls of 
the main building. On the first floor, in the centre, is the council 
chamber, a handsome room, 37 feet by 33 feet. ‘To the right are five 
rooms devoted to the administration, with two rooms on the opposite 
side of the corridor unappropriated, the students’ library and read- 
ing-room being at the northeast corner of the building. To the 
left are four rooms devoted to physics. The upper part of the 
lecture-rooms occupy the rest of the first floor,-and the corridor 
between them will of use in gaining access to the upper seats. 
On the second floor are placed seven rooms devoted to Art in its 
various branches, whilst the whole of the north end of the building 
on this floor is given to chemistry, there being two large chemical 
class-rooms, with a photographic room in the centre, two private 
rooms behind them, and four rooms to the front. The front ani 
returns up to the north and south areas are proposed to be faced 
with red brick and terra-cotta. The chief merely ornamental fea- 
tures of the front will be the arms of the City of London, and of the 
various Guilds the benefactors of the building, which are up to 
the present time as follows: (1) Mercers, (4) Goldsmiths, (18) Plas- 
terérs, (17) Ironmongers, (15) Carpenters, (9) Clothworkers, (6) 
Salters, (2) Drapers, (7) Coopers, (13) Armorers and Braziers, (19) 
Needlemakers, (10) Dyers, (3) Fishmongers, (12) Pewterers, (21) 
Wheelwrights, (16) Cordwainers, (11) Leathersellers, (5) Skinners, 
(8) Vintners, (14) Bakers, (20) Plumbers. 


RAMBLING SKETCHES BY MR. T. RAFFLES DAVISON. 
[From the British Architect.) 
The talented author of these sketches states that they have been 
made at various intervals whilst on journeys (generally hurried) and 
chiefly finished in ink on the spot. 


PORCH AT PENRITH. 
(From the Architect.) 


GATEWAY, ST. JOSEPH’S CHURCH, ROEHAMPTON, ENGLAND, MR. 
F. A WALTERS, ARCHITECT, LONDON. 
[From the Architect.) 


This gateway which forms the entrance to the church-yard from 
the main road is built of English oak, with a roof of red tiles. 


DESIGN FOR A JACOBEAN SIDE-BOARD BY B. J. TALBERT. 
{From the Cabinet Maker and Art Finisher.] 


THE RECREATION HALL OF THE HOLLOWAY SANATORIUM, NEAR 
VIRGINIA WATER, ENGLAND. MR. W. H. CROSSLAND, ARCHI- 
TECT. 

[From the Builder.] 

THEATRE DE LA COMEDIE PARISIENNE. 
CHITECT. 


M. DESLIGNIERES, AR- 


[From La Semaine des Constructeurs.] 


The facade of this new theatre is chiefly interesting from the 
effort of the architect to make use of such polychromatic materials 
as modern processes have placed within his reach. ‘Thus the two 
pilasters that define the central motif, as well as the balustrade 
across the whole front of the building, are of painted faience ; 
the arched window-heads are of blue enamelled brick; the frieze 
separating the first and second stories is mosaic work on a gold 
background; the pediment, the mask and panel which bears the 
name of the theatre, the two escutcheons in the panels of the 
second story and the capitals of the two faience pilasters are all of 
red terra-cotta; and finally the nine windows of the foyer are filled 
with brilliant stained glass. In this way the stone-work of the build- 
ing has been reduced toa minimum. The fr&nt of the building on 
either side of the main entrance is devoted to two cafés. 


LEGAL NOTES AND CASES. 


Negligence.—Nuisance.—Municipal Corporations. — Excavation for 
Vault.— Explosion of Gas. 


HE Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania on 
January 16, 1882, in 
Strawbridge vs. The 
City of Philadelphia, 
considered and de- 
termined a question 
of negligence arising 
out of the explosion 
of gas escaping from 
the city mains into 
an excavation made 
by a merchant under 
the sidewalk to con- 
struct a vault. 





(From the British Architect.] 


When the case was called for trial the counsel agreed to its ref- 
erence. The referee found the facts as follows: The plaintiffs were 
owners of certain premises at the corner of Eighth and Market 
Streets, used as a dry-goods store. For purposes of their business 
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they had made an excavation under the pavement on Eighth Street, 
and covered it with glass and large paving stones, supported by Iron 
irders. ‘Chey had also made a further excavation, extending Into 
Lishth Street, two feet six inches beyond the curb line, and had 
built therein a fire-proof vault. On August 10, 1874, one Vomson, a 
contractor, was engaged in building for the city a sewer on Eighth 
Street, past the preinises of the plaintiff. Shafts were sunk, and in 
the prosecution of the work the gas-main belonging to the city of 
Philadelphia, and laid by its authority, was occasionally ex rosed. 
In the course of the work the main was carefully shored up. When 
the workmen reached the fire-proof vault the earth along-side of its 
outer wall and part of that under it naturally fell away, and the gas- 
main was exposed. Between six and ten P. M., on Aucust 10, 1874, 
the gasmaiu was broken, by sume cause unknown, and the vas pen- 
etrated into the plaintiff’s vault, and an employee of the plaintiff 
entering with a lislited candle an explosion took place, damaging 
goods of the plaintiff to the extent of 36,206.25. 

Upon the above facts the referee delivered an opinion : The plain- 
tiffs claim that the city is liable under the third count of the declara- 
tion © that the defendants ouzht to have hindered and prevented the 
escape and flow of gas out of said pipe and into the said premises of 
the plaintiffs; ” but that they “ permitted large qui ntities of gas to 
escape from said pipes into the premises of the said plaintiffs, so 
that the same became ignited and thereby ” damaged the plaintiffs. 
They contend that the city had no authority from the commonwealth 
to place the was-pipes in the street ; that it wasonly carrying on a pri- 
vate commercial venture, and that the injury resulting therefrom must 
be compensated irrespective of negligence. A careful examination 
of the authorities has satisfied the referee that no recovery could be 
sustained in this case without proof of negligence. If the injury to 
the plaintiffs had resulted from the negligence of the contractor, 
their action would not be against the city but against him. Parnier 
vs. City, 10 Wr. 213; Reed vs. Allegheny, 29 P. F.S. 300; Wray 
rs. Evans, 30 1b. 103; Elliot vs. Philadelphia, 25 1b, 347; Erte vs. 
Caulking, 5 W. N.C. 129. But in this case it is admitted that no 
negligence has been shown on the part of the contractor or of the 
city. ‘This is not a case of nuisance. A business which is lawful, 
and is carried on reasonably, and which does not necessarily affect 
health, comfort, or the ordinary uses and enjoyment of property in 
the neighborhood cannot be a nuisance. Rhodes vs. Dunbar, 7 P. F. 
S. 290. It was certainly lawful for the city to manufacture gas for 
the purpose of public and private illumination. ‘The transmission of 
the gas through pipes of good quality, laid under the streets, was not 
carrying on such business in an unreasonable way, and did not nec- 
essarily affect the health or comforts of the plaintiffs, or their ordi- 
nary use and enjoyment of their property. ‘This case is, therefore, 
readily distinguished from Gas Co. vs. Murphy, 3 Wr. 257; Shuter 
vs. Philadelphia, 3 Phila. 228; Smith vs. Phillips, 8 1b. 10; Gas Co. 
vs. Broadhead, 7 H. of L. 600; Banford vs. Lumley, 113, BE. C. LL. 
62; Smelting Co. vs. Tipping, 11 H. of L. 642; Phinizy vs. Councils, 
47 Ga. 260; Cahill vs. Eastman, 18 Minn. 324; Wason vs. City, 108 
Mass. 261, and many similar cases. All of these cases were cases 
into which the question of negligence or no negligence did not enter 
because the defendant’s acts amounted to nuisances: the injury in- 
flicted upon the plaintiffs being the direct and necessary consequence 
of the defendant’s operations. 

If the escape of gas into the plaintiff’s premises had been shown 
to have been the result of the use by the city of imperfect and insuf- 
ficient pipes, the city would be responsible on the ground of negli- 
gence. If its escape into the plaintiff’s basement had been shown to 
have been the direct and necessary or unavoidable consequence of 
gas-pipes under the street and near the plaintiff’s premises, the city 
would be responsible, because it thereby created a nuisance. Nev- 
ligence need not have been shown where the nuisance is established ; 
and no amount of care or diligence exempts him who sets up a nui- 
sance, whereby I am injured, from the lezal necessity to compensate 
me for the loss or injury he has caused me. But the injury here was 
not the result of the city’s negligence in using imperfect and insufli- 
cient pipe; dor was it the direct and necessary consequence of the 
city’s placing gas-pipes along and under Eighth Street. The pipes 
were of ssoud quality, and during the several years which had passed 
from the time when they were first laid no one in the neighborhood 
had suffered any inconvenience therefrom. It will not be contended 
that the city was maintaining a nuisance, whereby the plaintiffs 
were injured. 

But the plaintiffs do contend that injury resulting from the con- 
duct of private business must be compensated irrespective of negli- 
gence, under the maxim sic ulere tuo ul alienum non ladas, and under 
the principle in Fletcher vs. Rylands, L. R. 3 H. of L. 330, that any 
one, who for his own advantave, brings upon his premises any dan- 
gerous thing, likely to escape and do mischief, must pay for all dam- 
aves which result, if it does escape, irrespective of negligence. 
While the doctrine in that case has been affirmed by some of the 
courts of this country in cases of nuisance, or where the damage 
was the direct and necessary consequence of the defendant’s acts, 
the New York court of appeals, in an opinion reviewing all the 
American authorities, and the reasoning of which seems to be un- 
answerable (Lassel vs. Buchanan, 57 N.Y. 476), decided that such 
had never been the law in this country, and that no man, without 
fault or negligence on his part, could be held liable for damaces 
accidentally resulting from the conduct of a lawful business on his 
own premises, where such business, or the mode of conducting it, 
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does not amount to a nuisance. In Sanderson vs. Pennsylvania Coal 
Co., VW. N.C., October 8, 1878, the principle Fletcher vs. Rylands was 
approved as applying to the case under consideration, which was 
in every essential a case of nuisance. ‘The court said: “ But except 
where it is qualified by the existence of peculiar conditions the duty 
of the owner of property is defined by the maxim sic ulere tuo ul 
alienun non ledas.” A recent English case, in principle, closely 
analovous to this action against the city, and in which Lle(cher vs. 
Rylands was thoroughly discussed and distinguished, is the Aladras 
RO OR. Co. vs. The Zenmidon of Cawatenagarum, L. R. 1 Ind. App. 
464. It must be evident from the cases cited that there is not, in 
this country, at least, any such unbending rule as that contended for 
by plaintiff's counsel, by which every accidental injury caused to 
another by the lawful use of one’s property, or by the lawful con- 
duct of his business, must be compensated irrespective of negligence ; 
or which compels the city to make compensation for injury done by 
the accidental escape of gas from its pipes, without fault or negli- 
gence on its part. 

Even if the doctrine of Fletcher vs. Rylands were accepted as the 
rule of law in Pennsylvania, there are such differences between the 
facts of that case and of the one under consideration as to render it 
extremely doubtful as to whether it is applicable to a case like the 
present one. In that case the defendants built a large reservoir for 
the convenience of a mill which they were operating. For their 
sole advantage they collected in it an unusually large quantity of 
water, which would probably, if not necessarily, do harm to their 
neighbor’s property in the event of its escaping, and which naturally 
and certainly would escape unless restrained by the precautionary 
measures taken by the defendants. It was, therefore, an essentially 
and highly dangerous thing which they had brought upon their prem- 
ises, and there was consequently imposed upon them the duty of re- 
straining it, for they brought it there at their peril. If they selected 
an unsafe site and built insecure and insufficient walls they fell short 
of their duty and cannot be said to be without fault. Yet this is just 
what they did do. The engineers placed the reservoir over two old 
shafts of abandoned mines, of the existence of which they were igno- 
rant; the engineers failed to make suitable and necessary provision 
for the support of the water they brought upon the premises, and 
this was the undoubted cause of the accident. How can it be said 
that the defendants were without fault? Here the city is carrying 
on a business which, while for certain purposes it must be treated as a 
private business, cannot but be considered as a great public improve- 
ment of inestimable benefit to all its citizens. In all the benefits the 
plaintiffs shared, and may they not as citizens sharing in the benefits, 
and especially in view of the fact that the pipes were laid by virtue 
of an ordinance of the councils of the city, be presumed to have con- 
sented to such a use of the streets for their individual as well as for 
the veneral good? And to have waived their right to compensation 
for injury accidentally resulting therefrom, where neither fault nor 
necligence on the part of the city could be established ? 

Again, there was nothing in the business which the city was carry- 
ing on essentially dangerous. 

‘Lastly, unlike the case of Fletcher vs. Rylands, where the cause of 
the accident was manifestly the failure to select a safe site for the 
reservoir and to provide a secure support for the dangerous mass of 
water, the cause of the breaking of this pipe and the consequent 
escape of gas is, and must remain, unknown. Would it not be strain- 
ing the principle of Fletcher vs. Rylands beyond reason to apply it to 
a case so essentially different? This would seem to be one of those 
exceptional cases referred to in Sanderson vs. Coal Co., supra, when 
by reason of the “ existence of peculiar conditions” the maxim sic 
ufere, etc., does not apply, and where “from necessity the principles 
are sometimes relaxed ” because “they do not apply where it is im- 
possible to gather safe facts to become bases of safe rules.” 

But itis urged by the plaintiffs’ counsel that the city is liable 
because it had no authority from the commonwealth to lay gas-pipes 
in the streets. The question of liability has been thus far con- 
sidered on the assumption that no such authority had been conferred 
upon it by statute. It seems that in Great Britain express lecisla- 
tive sanction is necessary to warrant the laying down of gas-pipes in 
the public highways. 2 Dillon on Mun. Con. § 546. See, also, 
Boston vs. Richardson, 13 Allen, 146. In this state in Fisher vs. 
Harrisburg, 2 Grant, 291, it was held that a municipal corporation 
has power to make sewers without any special authority given with 
that view. No substantial reason is to be found why a municipal 
corporation which has the inherent power to construct sewers may 
not lay gas-pipes under the highway for the benefit of the citizens ; 
but from an examination of the acts of incorporation, it does not 
appear that the city has such legislative sanction, but by implica- 
tion. She is given the right to legislate fully in regard to lighting 
the streets. Law by Ord. Phila.. 1701-1812, p.1; Act April 2, 
1790; Ord. Mareh 21, 1853. ‘The conclusion, therefore, seems to 
be that the city of Philadelphia, having the right by statute to 
levislate fully in regard to hieclitinie the streets, had by impiication 
the power to direct by ordinance that gas-pipes should be laid in the 
streets for the purpose of lighting them, and that as the gas-pipe 
which passed the plaintiff’s premises was laid under the ordinance 
of March 21, 1853, the city would not be responsible for damages 
resulting to the plaintiff therefrom without proof of negligence. 2 
Dillon on Mun. Corp. § 551; State rs. Gas Co., 18 Qhio St. 295; 
Wood on Nuis. § 746; Blyth vs. Water Works Co., 25 L. J. Ex. 
212; Vaughan us. R. R. Co., 5. H. & N. 679. 
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But there is another ground on which it seems that the plaintiffs 
cannot possibly hold the city responsible. They themselves provided 
the means for the gas which escaped to get into their premises. In 
violation of ordinance they made an excavation into the street ; they 
removed the natural barrier of earth between the pipe and their 
premises. “If it had been a case of nuisance it would have been a 
coming to the nuisance.” No other property in the neighborhood 
seems to have suffered, and it would be unjust to make the city reim- 
burse the plaintiffs for the loss sustained by an accident which hap- 

ened, so far as the facts in evidence show, without any fault or neg- 
fresno on the part of the city, and to bring about which the plain- 
tiffs’ own acts, in excavating into and building in the street, so largely 
contributed. On both grounds, therefore, the referee finds himself 
compelled to decide against the plaintiffs’ right to recover. 

The referee accordingly made awards in favor of the defendant, 
and that the plaintiffs pay the costs. The plaintiffs filed exceptions, 
which were dismissed by the court; and they carried the case to the 
Supreme Court who aflirmed the judgment on the opinion of the 


referee. H. E. 
DRY WALLS. 
= - R. MAx von PETTENKOFER, 
ae in a lecture delivered on 
“az: March 23, 1872, before the 


Albertverein at Dresden, on 
the examination of the dryness 
of walls, said : — “ Hitherto the 
decision of experts, without re- 
gard to the age of the building, 
has been dependent for the 
greater part upon the so-called 
‘practical eye,’ consequently up- 
on subjective judgment, there 
being no sharp distinctions. It 
is well known what is the value 
of the optical demonstration of 
the dampness of wet spots; 
everything may appear dry 
and be still very damp. Feel- 
ing walls with the hand, whether the touch conveys a sense of cold 
or warmth, is also only a very arbitrary estimate, as much as knock- 
ing walls with a key or a small hammer. . . . . The only safe means 
would be to ascertain what quantities of water are communicated 
within a stated period in various rooms to air not yet saturated with 
vapor.” 

This is the theme upon which Herr Carlo Boog proceeds to base 
a very able and thoroughly practical paper which appears in the 
Wochenschrift of the Association of Austrian Engineers and Archi- 
tects. Herr Booz says that, although, since that lecture was deliv- 
ered by Pettenkofer, only a decade has passed, hygiene as an in- 
dependent science has taken deep root, and the axioms above quoted 
have become the common property of all bodies to whom the care 
of the public health has been confided, it might have been thought 
that at present the examination of the inbabitableness of new houses 
would proceed exclusively on scientific grounds, and that “ arbitrary 
subjective judgment” would by this time have become a stage which 
we had fortunately surmounted. But this is not so. Notwithstand- 
ing that we write 1881, at Vienna and throughout the provinces of 
the Austrian Empire, the grant of the official certificate for new 
houses and the examination of freshly-built walls with regard to 
their dryness still proceed upon the principle of the “ practical eye ” 
of sanitary authorities. In the most favorable case, any key at hand 
forms the only * scientific,” but at once harmless and useless, in- 
strument for tapping at the walls on the occasion of the official in- 
spection. ‘The present mode of giving certificates for new houses, 
without any criterion that will bear the test, must be described as 
absolutely unpardonable, and is to be severely blamed, because new 
buildings are annually passed as fit for habitation the use of which 
is highly injurious to health, on account of the latent dampness which 
nt contain. Of course, in no statistics of sickness will be found 
such cases of illness, for although the inhabitants of a new house are 
subsequently stricken down by disease, the causes of which must 
doubtlessly be sought in the insufficient dryness of new wails, the 
dampness of the dwelling must not be the cause of sickness, and, ap- 
parently, for a very good reason, because the house in question was 
pronounced by official experts as dry and fit for habitation. No 
one will suppose those experts to be possessed of so much self- 
denial as to expect a spontaneous disavowal of a certificate once 

iven. 

We will not stay to examine how much of the censure pronounced 
above deserves to be applied beyond the frontiers of the Austrian 
empire, and much nearer home, but will proceed at once to the con- 
sideration of what might be done in the direction by scientific means. 
We cannot believe that, in our days, there could be a want of suita- 
ble expedients for establishing the degree of dryness of a new wall 
with scientific exactness, any more than that we should like to be re- 
sponsible for the sufficient reliability of any “ practical eye,” how- 
ever trained. But let us come to the point: let us turn away from 
matters as they are now, and try to demonstrate how they might be 
under a better safeguarding of the public interest. We do not pro- 
pose, by any means, to advance novelties, for in that case the con- 








tinuance of the practice of the present day would be as good as 
confirmed. We confine ourselves to point out how, elsewhere, for 
many years, this examination of the hygrometric state of new walls, 
a matter of no small importance to sanitation, has been practised 
with punctilious care and by the aid of highly reliable instruments. 

As Pettenkofer remarked, a safe estimate of the inhabitableness 
of newly-erected dweliings can only be formed by accurately meas- 
uring the quantities of water which are given off within a prescribed 
time in different rooms to an atmosphere not yet saturated with 
vapor. Various practical methods of investigation have actually 
been defined, with due regard to the above proposition. We desire 
to draw special attention to such an experimental method, which is 
practised at the present time by the sanitary authorities of most Ital- 
ian cities, and which has been successfully followed by the munici- 
pality of Rome for about fifteen years. This investigation was pro- 
posed at the time by Professor Ratti, of that city, its principle 
consisting in shutting off the air in the room to be examined for 
twenty-four hours, in order afterwards to determine its hygrometric 
state! For this purpose, if the house to be examined is finished so 
far as to be ready for occupation, fine dry days are chosen, and, if 
possible, those on which northerly winds prevail. ‘The several 
dwellings are shut off room by room, and as perfectly as possible 
from the outside air. After twenty-four (or, better still, forty-eight) 
hours, the air is examined, care being taken to close the several 
doors as quickly as possible after entrance in a room, in order to 
hinder a change of the state of the shut-off atmosphere by the outer 
air. 

The examination of each separate room by itself takes place with 
a steady regard of the fact that in each its own shut-off air should 
be preserved unchanged. After obtaining the hygrometric state, or 
determining the proportional number of saturation of the air of the 
several rooms, there remains to ascertain what is the proportional 
number which prohibits occupation of a room. The determination 
of this proportional number was the pore difficulty which op- 
posed itself to the practical adoption of the method of examination 
proposed by Professor Ratti, and very numerous experiments were 
required to fix it. By continualiy and repeatedly comparing air 
shut off in very old and undoubtedly dry rooms with such as had 
been examined in obviously damp pees Ratti came to the conclu- 
sion that, if the quantity 0.75 resulted as the hygrometrie propor- 
tional number of an atmosphere, the space giving such an aggregate 
must be declared uninhabitable, and the certificate of occupation re- 
fused, because the walls have not vet been sufficiently dried. It 
will not appear quite superfluous, before continuing our investiga- 
tions, to remind our readers of the meaning of the hygrometic pro- 
portional number. A volume of air may contain, at a certain tem- 
perature, various quantities by weight of vapor, but which do not 
exceed a certain limit; if the air contains the maximum of vapor 
which it is possible to absorb at a given temperature, it is said to be 
saturated, this maximum weight of vapor varying according to the 
temperature of the air.? 

From the above it will be seen that by the hygrometric propor- 
tional number is understood the proportion of that quantity of vapor 
which is actually contained in a given volume of air at a given tem- 
perature to that maximum quantity of vapor which would saturate 
the same volume of air at the same temperature. As now, at an 
equality of temperature and volume respectively, the quantity of 
vapor shut off in a space is exactly proportional to the tension of 
the vapor, the expression of quantity or of weight in the above 
hygrometric proportion is replaced by that of tension. If s is the 
tension of the vapor contained in a space, and S the tension of the 
vapor which would saturate the same air-space at the same tempera- 


ture, the bygrometrical number represents itself by ae €., aS quo- 


tients of the tension s of the vapor really present in the air, by the 
maximum tension S eorresponding to the saturation of the same 
quantity of air. For the determination of the hygrometrie propor.’ 


1 The data which follow are taken from a paper by Marco Caselli, published in 
the “* Proceedings”’ of the Association ef Engineers and Architects of Rome, 
June 3, 1880. 

2 A cubic metre of atmospheric air contains, in a state of saturation at various 
temperatures, the following quantities, by weight, of vapor: — 


mperature. Vapor. Temperature. Vapor. Temperature Vapor. 
” Sarees: G ammmes. Degrees. Graeme: Degrees. Gramunee. 
0 5.66 ~ 10 10 ST yA | 19.82 

1 6.00 11 11.18 22 20.91 

2 6.42 12 11.83 23 22.09 

3 6.84 13 12.57 24 23.38 

4 7.32 14 13.33 25 21.61 

5 7.77 15 14.17 26 25 96 

6 8.25 16 14 27 27.34 

7 8.79 17 15.84 28 2QK.R1 

& 9.3) 18 16.76 29 30.35 

9 9.86 19 17.75 30 31.93 

20 18,17 


3 According to Regnault, the maximum tension § of vapor in mercurial milli- 
metres are at the various temperatures T (in degrees Centigrade) as follows: — 








T| s || tTi| s ||/T| 8 |T| 8 

o| 4600 || 9| #594 |] 18 | 13.36 || 27 | 26.50 
1/ 491!0 |} 19 | 9.175 || 19, 17.37 || 28} 28.10 
2] 6.302 || 11] 9.792 |} 20 | 17.39 || 29] 29.78 
3 | 6.67% || 12 | 10.47 21| 18.49 |} 30 | 31.55 
4 6.007 133 | 11.16 22 19.66 31 33.41 
5 | 6.534 |! 141 11.91 23 | 20.89 || 32 | 35.36 
6} 6.998 || 15 | 11.70 24 | 37.18 } 33 | 37.41 
71 7.492 || 17 | 13.54 2% | 23.55 | 3 39.58 
8! 8.017 || 17! 14.42 26| 24.99 || 35! 41.83 
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tional quantity < hygrometers are used, which, as is well known, 


may be distinguishe? as chemically acting, absorption, and condensa- 
tion hygrometers. Here, however, only the condensation hygrome- 
ter is to be referred to, which has proved itself in practice the most 
suitable instrument for these purposes, and more especially that of 
Regnault, which has been simplified to a very convenient handiness, 
—which may, in fact, be called a pocket instrument, —and which 
gives the desired result in a few minutes. 

A given constant quantity of vapor which does not saturate a vol- 
ume of air at a certain temperature would effect saturation only at 
a lowering of the temperature; and if the temperature were to be 
lowered still more, water would be precipitated in the form of ex- 
tremely fine drops (dew). ‘This may be observed, for example, in 
summer, in cellars, in which warm air entering from without is at 
once cooled, and gives off its water on the walls. The condensation 
hygrometer is based on this principle. If we take a vessel of 
brightly polished silver filled with water, to which small pieces of ice 
are slowly added, a point will finally be attained at which the outer 
surface will be covered with a film, a sign that the air surrounding 
the vessel has been cooled so far as to become saturated with moist- 
ure. If we plunge a thermometer into the vessel, and observe the 
degree at which the moist film begins to form on the surface of the 
metal, it will be found to be the temperature at which the air of 
the space in question would be saturated from the amount of vapor 
contained in it. Regnault’s table, in which the tension of vapor at 
each degree of temperature is given which will saturate the air, 
enables us also to determine the tension of vapor present in the air 
to be examined, as that tension appears to be indicated by the tem- 
shee at which vapor is precipitated, t.e., forms a film on the sur- 

ace of the metal. If the air at the moment of examination had the 
temperature T, determined by means of a thermometer, which cor- 
responds to the tension S, and if s is the tension of the vapor 
actually present in the air, which is indirectly determined by the 
formation of dew on the polished surface of the metal vessel men- 


tioned, the hygrometric proportional number z is actually deter- 
mined. 

The simplified hyzgrometer of Regnault consists of a cylindrical 
thimble-shaped vessel of very thin silver, the outer surface of which 
is brightly polished. It measures about cight centimetres in length, 
three centimetres in diameter, and is closed by a cork provided with 
three openings. The central hole serves for the receptiun of a ther- 
mometer, while the two outside openings are provided with right- 
angled knee-pipes of glass, one of which reaches with its vertical 
shank just below the cork, and has the horizontal shank open. ‘The 
other glass pipe reaches with one shank to the bottom of the vessel, 
the other being provided with a caoutchouc pipe, about a metre long, 
and ending in a mouthpiece. This simple instrument is mounted on 
alight stand. Ifthe hygrometric state of a room is to be examined, 
the instrument is placed in the centre of it, filled two parts with sul- 
phurie ether, and then closed with the cork. Sulphuric ether is 
used instead of ice in cooling the vessel, slower or quicker volatili- 
zation of the cther being produced by blowing into the caoutchouc 
pipe, its evaporation being accompanied, as is well known, by a 
owering of the temperature, which is continued until dew forms on 
the outside surface of the vessel. The,mouthpiece is kept at some 
distance from the instrument by the caoutchouc pipe in order to 
gaia a possible formation of film on the polished surface by the 

reath of the operator. The vertical glass shank of this pipe 
reaches to the bottom of the vessel, so as to impart a uniform tem- 

erature to the liquid by the air blown in in all directions. The other 

nee-pipe, open at its upper end, serves for the escape of the ether 
gas forming. 

The temperature at which the formation of dew takes place is a 
trifle lower than that (¢) of saturation. If atthe moment of formation 
of dew the blowing in of air is stopped, the mercury in the ther- 
mometer will gradually rise and the dew disappear on a certain de- 
gree of temperature being reached, the surface of the vessel assum- 
ing its former brightness. The temperature at which the dew dis- 
appears is a trifle higher than that (¢) of saturation. The exact 
saturation temperature (f) must consequently be sought in the aver- 
age between the two temperatures at which dew forms and at which 
it disappears. If we find, for instance, in a room to be examined, 
and in which the air has been shut off for twenty-four hours, that 
the saturation temperature is 22°, while on another thermometer we 
read the temperature of the whole room as 25°, we have, according 
to Regnault’s table, for those temperatures (¢ and T) the tensions 
19.66 aud 23.55 respectively, and from them the hygrometric pro- 
portional number of 19.66 ; 23.55 = 0.847, consequently much higher 
than the Jimit (0.75) above indicated, and thus in this case the room 
would have to be declared absolutely uninhabitable. 

Signor Ceselli, who took an active part in the many preliminary 
experiments of Professor Ratti, communicates some remarkable 
eta a ae us par and reliability of this experimen- 
a reece = ing the several rooms of which had been 

y dry, one room, which, on account of its southern 
sl and of being situate in a free corner of the building, ought to 
See all the others, showed a relatively greater 

y maining rooms. For some time no explanation 
could be supplied for this contradiction; but it was at last ascertained 
that a few days prior to the hygrometric examination a moulding ten 
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to fifteen centimetres wide had been painted in by a decorator. In 
another similar case the cause of a like contradiction was found to 
be the painting of a walled-up door-opening which had been done a 
few days previously., In a third house, not new, but in which alter- 
ations had been made, the hygrometric proportional number of a 
room in which all the parts were old was, on examination, proved to 
be higher than elsewhere. This greater dampness was caused OY 
the closing up of a window not long before, when a wall a bric 

thick and two metres square had been put in the opening. 

Another, more superticial, method of examining a house as to its 
state of dryness, but which is far more exact than the “ pe 
eye,” is recommended by Dr. Paolo Mantegazza, in his hygienic 
People’s Almanac, a procedure which may be well applied where a 
hygrometer cannot readily be obtained. This method is based on 
the property of certain bodies of absorbing water contained in the 
air, and is as follows: Five hundred grammes of freshly burnt un- 
slacked lime are pulverized, and placed in a plate in the room to be 
examined for twenty-four hours, doors and windows being closed. 
After the lapse of that time the lime is weighed again, and if the in- 
crease in weight should be less rather than more than a gramme, the 
room may be pronounced inhabitable. Should, however, the in- 
crease of weight amount to five grammes or more, the room cannot 
be inhabited without danger. The greater or inferior salubrity of 
the room vacillates between the above limits. Ceselli remarks, very 
correctly, that mathematical exactness cannot be expected of this 
method, all the less as the weight ought to vary with the cubic con- 
tents of the room; but with rooms of ordinary size it may be very 
useful in a good many cases. 

We are perfectly convinced that to but few there is anything new 
in what we have stated; those technical and sanitary authorities 
more especially to whom is confided the examination of the inhabi- 
tableness of new or restored houses may think secretly that, as a 
matter of fact, nothing that they did not know before lias been re- 
lated above. Why, therefore, so much noise? Now, we thought it 
advisable to draw attention tu the methods pursued elsewhere, be- 
cause formerly we had to suppose that our sanitary authoritics were 
unaware of the existence of more reliable hygrometric methods than 
those preferred by them. Or could they with a clear conscience 
take upon themselves to ignore a method of examination known to 
pte = better, in favor of a mere inspection and tapping of mute 
walls 

Considering the haste prevailing in building operations at the 
present day, and the granting of the certificates for new houses im- 
mediately upon their completion, —a certificate, by the bye, rarcly 
refused, and even then in a most ineffectual manner — we may fear- 
lessly express it as our opinion that, if a proper examination of the 
degree of dryness of walls, and the rooms which they enclose, were 
made, nearly every new dwelling, as it is now handed over to the 
public for habitation, is injurious to health. Why, houses are begun 
in the spring, and receive their tenants in August! And this is not 
only the case with private dwellings: even in the case of municipal 
buildinsss — schools, for instance, where the greatest care ought to 
be exercised, —the same practice very frequently prevails. No 
one will affirm that such buildings could be sufficiently dry under 
such circumstances, unless it is his intention to deceive himself. 

Signor Caselli, whom we have already quoted, made the following 
experiments in 1875. Le prepared a cube, 0.5 metres each way, of 
bricks and -sand-mortar, and a second, of the same dimensions, of 
bricks and Pozzolana cement, and tested both under pretty favor- 
able conditions as to their dryness. The first cube, which weighed 
236.20 kilocrammes, and contained 41.25 litres or kilogrammes of 
water, required for its perfect desiccation 213 days, or seven months. 
The second cube, for which Pozzolana cement was used, weivhed 
originally 243 kilogrammes, and contained 33.34 litres or kilogrammes 
of water; its perfect drying took up 438 days, or 144 months. ‘The 
cubes were placed, isolated, in a basement, and the above figures 
must, therefore, be considerably enlarged with regard to extensive 
and complicated walls, which besides. in many places, prevent the 
direct giving-off of their water into the atmosphere. We do not 
think that the above particulars require further comment. 

Of course, desiccation may be accelerated, artificially, by gas and 
firing; but in most cases this is continued only as Jong as wet spots 
show themselves on the walls, when the “ practical eye” permits his 
dictum of “habitable” to be produced. Meanwhile, shortly after, 
all the wooden parts of the building begin to swell, and there is not 
a carpenter or joiner who has not, in new houses, had to use plane 
and chisel verv freely in order to “fit” doors, window-frames, etc., 
impregnated with water. And this is not done because the rooms 
have been perfectly dried by means of the much praised practice of 
“firing.” But the artificial drying of new walls is another subject, 
with which we do not desire to dval. — The Builder. 





Santa Manta DEL Fiore.—The subscription for the building of the 
facade of the Cathedral of Florence was headed by the Grand Duke 
Leopold with 19,000 lire. The Grand Duke Ferdinand undertakes as 
his share the erection of the Chapel of the Virgin, which is to be placed 
over the main portal in the Apostles’ Gallery. Its estimated cost is 
42,000 lire. It is thought that the work can be pushed so that at the 
beginning of next year the whole can be displayed to public view, the 
places of the mosaics over the portals and the statuary being occupied 
temporarily by cartoons and plaster models.—New York Evening Post. 
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METHODS OF CHEMICALLY REPRODUCING 
DRAWINGS: 







AN HE following excellent account of the 
lt various processes in use for copying 
pAnomey. 


lans by the agency of light we trans- 
ee from the pages of Le Génie Civil: 
For reproducing a drawing at a dif- 
ferent scale from the original, or for 
copying plans on very thick paper, the 
assistance of a camera, sensitive plates, 
reagents of various kinds, and an op- 
erator skilled in the difficult manipula- 
tions of the photographic art will be 
needed, but anything which is or can 
be drawn in line on thin paper or 
tracing cloth may be copied with sim- 
ple materials and without skilled as- 
sistance. 
‘The simplest method of accomplish- 


(Reever Ancan ot pas Creel emmy 
ing this consists in the employment of the so-called ferro-prussiate or 
“ Marion” paper, which is prepared by covering one side of the 
sheet with a mixture of red prussiate of potash (ferrocyanide of 
Pere and a salt of pan of iron; under the influence of 


ight, that is under the white portions of the drawing to be copied, 
the ferric compound is reduced to the state of a ferrous salt, which 
gives with the red prussiate of potash an intense blue coloration, 
analogous to Prussian blue. This coloration is not produced in the 

rtions of the sensitive paper protected from the light by the black 
oe of the drawing to be copied, and on washing the print the de- 
sign appears in white lines on a blue ground. 

‘The formula for preparing the sensitive paper is as follows: 

Dissolve 8 parts of red prussiate of potash in 70 parts of water ; 
dissolve separately 10 parts of ammoniacal citrate of iron in 70 parts 
of water; filter the two solutions through ordinary filtering paper, 
and mix them. Filter again into a large flat dish, and float each 
shect of paper to be sensitized for two minutes on the surface of the 
liquid, without allowing any of this to run over the back of the 

aper. Hang up the sheets in a dark place to dry, and keep them 
Poni light and dampness until used. ‘They will retain their sensi- 
tiveness for a long time. 

The paper being ready, the copy is easily made. Procure either 
a heavy sheet of plate-glass, or better, a photographer’s printing- 
frame, and lay the drawing to be copied with the face against the 
glass; on the back of the drawing lay the prepared side of the sen- 
sitive paper, place upon it a piece of thick felt, and replace the cover 
of the printing-frame, or in some other way press the felt and papers 
firmly against the glass. Expose, glass side up, to sunshine. or dif- 
fused daylight, for a time varying with the intensity of the light and 
the thickness of the paper bearing the original drawing from a few 
minutes to several hours. It is better to give too much than too little 
exposure, as the color of a dark impression can be reduced by long 
washing, while a feeble print is irremediably spoiled. By leaving a 
bit of the sensitive paper projecting from under the glass, the pro- 
gress of the coloration can be observed. When the exposure has 
continued Jong enough, the frame is opened, and the sensitive sheet 
withdrawn, and thrown into a pan of water, to be replaced immedi- 
ately by another, if several copies are desired, so that the exposure 
of the second may be in progress while the first is being washed and 
fixed. ‘The water dissolves out the excess of the reagents used in 
the preparation of the paper, and after several washings with fresh 
water, the print luses its sensitiveness, and becomes permanent. It 
is advantageous, after several washings with water, to pass over tlic 
wet surface a weak solution of chlorine or of hydrochloric acid, 3 or 
4 parts of acid to 100 of water, which gives brilliancy and solidity 
to the blue tint, and prevents it from being washed out by long soak- 
ing. This should be followed by two or three rinsings with fresh 
water, and the print may then be hung up to dry, or placed between 
sheets of blotting paper. 

This mode of reproduction, whose simplicity has led to its adop- 
tion in many offices, has the inconvenience of giving a copy in white 
lines on a blue ground, which fatigues the eye in some cases, while 
the application of other colors is impracticable. By repeating and 
reversing the process, copying the white line print first obtained on 
another sensitive sheet, a positive picture, representing the black 
lines of the original by blue lines on a white ground, can be obtained ; 
or the same result may be reached by a different mode of treating 
the sensitive paper. 

Several varieties of paper called “caynoferric,” or “ gommoferric,” 
are sold, which have the property of giving a positive image. The 
mode of preparation is nearly the same for all: Three solutions, one 
of 60 parts by weight of gum arabic in 300 of water ; one of 40 parts 
ammoniacal citrate of iron in 80 parts of water; one of 25 parts per- 
chloride of iron in 50 of water, are allowed to settle until clear, and 
are then decanted, mixed, and poured into a shallow dish, the shects 
being floated on the surface as before, and hung up todry. The 
solution soon becémes turbid, and must be used immediately, but the 
paper once dry is not subject to change unless exposed to light or 
moisture. The reactions involved in the printing process are more 
complex than in the first process, but present no particular difficulty. 
Under the influence of light and of the organic acid (citric) the 
perchloride of iron is reduced to a protochloride, and on being sub- 


jected to the action of ferrocyanide of potassium the portions not 
reduced by the action of the light, that is, the lines corresponding 
to the black lines of the original drawing alone exhibit the blue 
coloration. The gum plays also an important part in the process, 
by becoming less soluble in the parts exposed to light, so as to repel 
in those portions the ferrocyanide solution. The mode of printing 
is exactly the same as before, but the paper is more sensitive, and 
the exposure varies from a few seconds in sunshine to fifteen or 
twenty minutes in the shade. The exact period must be tested by 
exposing at the same time a slip of the sensitive paper under a piece 
of paper similar to that on which the original drawing is executed, 
and ruled with fine lines, so that bits can be torn off at intervals, 
and tested in the developing bath of ferrocyanide of potassium. If 
the exposure is facainplate, the paper will become blue all over in 
the ferrocyanide bath; if it has been too prolonged, no blue what- 
ever will make its appearance, but the paper will remain white; if 
it is just long enough, the lines alone will be developed in blue on a 
white ground. 

During the tests of the trial bits, the printing-frame should be 
covered with an opaque screen, to prevent the exposure from pro- 
ceeding farther. After the exact point is reached, the print should 
be removed from the frame, and floated for afew moments on a bath 
of saturated solution of ferrocyanide of potassium, about one part 
of the solid crystals to four of water. On raising it the design will 
be seen in dark blue lines on a white ground. It is necessary to 
prevent the liquid from flowing over the back of the paper, which 
it would cover with a blue stain, and to prevent this the edges of the 
print are turned up all around. On lifting a corner, the progress of 
the development may be watched. As soon as the lines are sufli- 
ciently fark, or blue specks begin to show themselves in the white 
parts, the process must be immediately arrested by placing the sheet 
on a bath of pure water. If, as often happens, a blue tint then be- 
gins to spread all over the paper, it may be immersed in a mixture 
of 3 parts of sulphuric acid, or 8 parts of hydrochloric acid, to 100 
parts of water. After leaving it in this acidulated liquid for ten or 
fifteen minutes the design will seem to clear, and the sheet may then 
be rinsed in a large basin of water, or under a faucet furnished with 
a sprinkling nozzle, and a soft brush used to clear away any remain- 
ing clouds of blue; and finally, the paper hung up to dry. 

The ferrocyanide bath is not subject to change, and may be used 
to the last drop. If it begins to crystallize by evaporation, a few 
drops of water may be added. The specks of blue which are formed 
in this bath, if not removed by the subsequent washings, may be 
taken out at any time by touching them with a weak solution of car- 
bonate of soda or potash. ‘he prints may be colored in the usual 
way. 


FIRE-EXTINGUISHERS. 


To THE Epitors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, —Your correspondent who signs himself “ L,” in his 
article headed “ Recent Railway Disasters,” published in the Ameri- 
can Archilect of the 4th inst., in commenting upon the message of 
the Governor of New York to his Senate, and the bill which has 
been introduced in the Senate relative to fire-extinguishers, ete., on 
railway-cars, makes an onslaught on fire-extinguishers and the method 
now in use for heating cars. I do not think that your correspond- 
ent had practically and fully investigated either of the said sub- 
jects, for he is certainly not versed in the improvements which have 
heen made in fire-extinguishers the past year, for within that 
time a pneumatic fire-extinguisher in which is used a fire-extinguisb- 
ing compound of French origin, has been placed upon the market in 
New York city, and its adaptability for service in railway-cars is 
absolutely perfect. It contains no carbonic-acid gas, nor does the 
compound used in them evolve any gases that will stifle or endanger 
the lives of passengers who might perchance be so unfortunate as to 
be pinioned in close proximity to the fire, in case of a disaster like 
that which occurred at Spuyten Duyvil. ‘These machines are non- 
freezing, and possess far greater extinguishing capacity than the 
chemical extinguishers, or as your correspondent calls them, “ car- 
bonic-acid or soda-water machines.” The liquid used in this pneu- 
matic extinguisher will simultaneously extinguish fire, annihilate 
smoke, and dispel heat, which are merits much to be desired ina 
fire-extinguisher to be used in a railway-car containing passengers. 
Every objection which your correspondent makes to fire-extinguishers 
is entirely overcome by the construction and extinguishing capacity 
of this pneumatic machine. 

I will agree with your correspondent in his onslaught on_fire- 
extinguishers where made applicable to chemical machines only, as 
they are seldom found in an operative condition, unless continual 
care and expense are bestowed upon them, and if used in a burning 
car containing passengers the carbonic-acid gas thrown by them 
would doubtless endanger the lives of all, and probably prove fatal 
to many. 

In the matter of heating railway-cars your correspondent admits 
that a car heater which carries hot water in pipes under the seats, 
near the floor, does supply ample heat in the car for the comfort of 
the travelling public. Such a heater is now in use in many of the 
railway-cars, and in nearly all of the Pullman and Wagner parlor- 
ears. ‘The heater can be placed at one end of the ear, and as it is 
used merely to supply hot water for the pipes it can be so enclosed 
and held in a compartment that if an accident should occur, fire 
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could not be strewn about the car, and if the car should ignite it 


could be easily extinguished if a suitable fire-extinguisher were car- 


ried on each car. If the pneumatic extinguisher referred to had 


been carried on each car of the wrecked train at Spuyten Duyvil 


the fire could have been extinguished in less than one minute, and no 
lives would have been lost, except that of Senator Wagner, who was 
on the platform and was instantly killed. 

I desire to make mention of these facts for the information of your 


correspondent, and the instruction and benefit of the readers of 


your valuable journal. ; 
If your correspondent can devise better, safer, and more desirable 


means and appliances for warming cars and protecting the lives of 


the travelling public than the above-named extinguisher and car 
heater, he will be a public benefactor and merit the praise of his 
fellow-man. WILLIAM HARKNESS. 





DRAWINGS FOR PUBLICATION. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., February 13, 1882. 
To THE EpiTors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Dear Sirs, —I write you in regard to the manner of procedure in 
publishing designs from architects. I have never sent you any yet, 
and therefore need a little explanation upon the subject. 

Also, will you give me a little information? Can I run a speaking- 
tube from house to stable, say a distance of 300 feet, with whistle, 
and be distinctly heard? If not, what would be the best thing? I 
want to avoid any chemical apparatus. Very respectfully, 

C. C. Buck. 


[IN regard to publishing drawings, very much depends upon their inter 
est, and quite as much upon the manner in which they are executed. Our 
correspondents do not always remember that this journal circulates largely 
among persons of trained taste and judgment in architecture, and that 
showy perspective drawings, such as may be excellent for exhibition in 
public, are often much less interesting to architects and connoisseurs than a 
for plan, a well-proportioned or well-rendered elevation, or a faithful 

rawing of a beautiful piece of detail. We are glad enough to welcome a 
first-rate perspective drawing, particularly of a good design, but we are no 
less pleased to receive plans and elevations in simple line, provided they ex- 
press a skilful arrangement or a beautiful composition; while of detail work, 
sketched in the manner of the Muteriaux et Documents, for instance, we 
can never have enough. The great defect of our American structures is the 
slovenly character of the carved or moulded work Which is supposed to 
adorn them. With a natural sense of proportion and composition as keen 
as that of any people in the world, our architects are as a rule content, after 
the main masses of their buildings are proportioned to their mind, to deco- 
rate them with the crudest forms, copied perhaps by a bungling draughts- 
man at second-hand out of a book, or, perhaps more frequently, to turn the 
whole over to a fourth-rate carver, who reproduces his stock patterns when- 
ever they will go into a given space, without regard to the surrounding 
work, the style of the building, or the appropriateness of his motives. From 
this state of artistic semi-barbarism a frequent interchange of detail 
sketches among those qualified to make them would do much to deliver us. 
There are moments, we presume, in the life of every architect when his 
mind is inspired with a conception of a beautiful cornice, a rich arabesque 
or a delicate moulding. If, on sueh occasions, the artist would take the 
trouble to send usa drawing of his idea, particularly if it has been tested 
by being carried into execution, he will do the profession a service, and will 
be amply rewarded by the encouragement which his exainple will offer to 
others to do the sume. 

To make them suitable for reproduction, drawings must be in line on 
white paper, without tinting of any kind. If the lines are open, so as to 
avoid the possibility of blurring, tracings on cloth or paper can be repro- 
duced, but not otherwise. Small ven-and-ink sketches, such as those which 
we use for initial letters, are easily made, and reproduce to great advantage, 
Pencil sketches can sometimes be copied successfully, but as often fail. The 
best results are obtained by using black ink, mixed, in the case of a plan 
with ivory black, to take off the gloss, : 

In regard to the second question, we do not think that an ordinary tin 
speaking-tube could be run underground for three hundred feet with suc 
cess. A wroucht-iron enamelled pipe 14” in diameter, well put together 
and laid in a trench one foot deep, will give satisfaction and is the only dur- 
able speaking-tube that can be used under the conditions stated. Private 
telephones are much used to replace speaking-tubes in such cases. They are 
put in and kept in order at a very low charge, — six or eight dollars a year 
or more, according to the instruments used.—Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. | 


Se 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF FRENCH DESIGNS. 


CLEVELAND, O., February 12, 1882. 

To THE Epitors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Gentlemen, — I am desirous of studying French architectural de- 
sign, having a sincere admiration for many of the fine qualities 
which their work possesses, and wish to subscribe for one of their 
architectural periodicals for this purpose. Will you have the kind- 
ness to advise me which one to take, as Tam not in a Situation to 
compare and choose ? Unfortunately, Ido not read French so the 
illustrations will be the main thing. 


Very respectfully, A SuBscriBer. 


THE best periodical for the purpose would be the Croguis q’ 
i : : 128 dA rectur 
published, very irregularly, by the students of the Ecole des Bese at 


can be procured, we believe, through Messrs. A. H ’ 
field St., Buston, — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT.] Rolle & Co., 11 Brom- 


NOTES AND CLIPPLNGS. 


Uta CatTuepra. — The work upon the rest 
2 ie cata of Ulm progressed satisfac ori 
cheu, the architect in charge, who recently died, has b 
) ; een succeed 
by Professor Beyer, of Stuttgart. The latter thinks that the aang 


spire can be completed within ten ears, nee 
frescoes, and windows have been sided: vereralsnoiable Painings, 


‘ation and completion 
torily during last year. 






Roman Mosaic.—The London 7'clegraph has the following: The 
guardian in the velvet skull-cap came to my aid, when I was at fault, 
with most courteous explanations. He mentioned incidentally that, in 
a portrait of Pope Pius V, there were 1,700,000 pieces, each no larger 
than a grain of millet; but this statement 1 take to have been merely 
guesswork. The enamel, he proceeded to tell me, is a kind of glass, 
colored with metallic oxides, and it is so fusible that it can be drawn 
out into threads, small rods, or oblong sticks of varying degrees of fine- 
ness, slightly resembling the type used by compositors. ‘These poly- 
chromatic rods are kept in drawers properly numbered, so that the ar- 
tist always knows to which case to repair when he requires a fresh sup- 
ply of a particular tint or tints. When the picture is commenced the 
first step is to place on the easel a slab cf marble, copper, or slate of 
the size fixed upon; and this slab is hollowed out to a depth of about 
three and a half inches, leaving a flat border all round which will be on 
a level with the completed mosaic. The excavated slab is intersected 
by transverse grooves or channels, so as to hold more tenaciously the 
cement in which the mounts of enamel will be imbedded. Then the 
hollowed slab is filled with “ gesso,’ or plaster-of-Paris, on which the 
proposed design is accurately traced in outline, and usual! y in pen-and- 
ink. ‘The artist then proceeds to scoop out a small portion of the plas- 
ter with a little sharp tool. He fills up the cavity thus made with wet 
cement or “ mastic,” and into this mastic he successively thrusts the 
“spicule,” or the “tessere,” as the case may be, according to the pat- 
tern at his side. In the broad folds of drapery or in the even shadows 
of a background, or a clear sky, his morsels of enamel may be as large 
as one of a pair of dice; in the details of lips, or eyes, or hair, or foli- 
age, or flowers, the bits of glass may be no larger than pins’ heads, 
The cement, or mastic, is made, so far as I could gather from my in- 
formant, of slaked lime, finely-powdered Tiburtine marble, and linseed 
oil, and when thoroughly dry is as hard as flint. Sometimes the mastic 
which fills the cavity is smoothed and painted in fresco with an exact 
replica of the pattern, and into this the bits of glass are driven, accord- 
ing to tint, by means of a small wooden mallet. If the effect produced 
wounds the artist’s eye, he can easily amend the defect by withdrawing 
the offending piece of enamel and driving in another while the cement 
is still wet; and, by observing proper precautions, it can be kept damp 
for more than a fortnight. When the work is completed, any tin 
crevices which may remain are carefully plugged or “ stopped ” wit 
pounded marble, or with enamel mixed with wax, and the entire surface 
of the picture is then ground down to a perfect plane, and finally pol- 
ished with putty and oil. Byzantine may be broadly distinguished from 
Roman mosaic by the circumstance of the surface of the former being 
left unground and unpolished — save where there is burnished gold — 
thus leaving an irregularity of surface productive of great vigor of 
effect. A virtuous picture of the Byzantine style can at once be recog- 
nized as a mosaic, even if it be hung at an altitude of one hundred feet 
from the ground; but a perfected mosaic picture, after the Roman man- 
ner, might easily be mistaken, even ata very short distance, fora very 
elaborately finished and highly varnished painting in oils. ° 





DoveTaiL.— Is the generally received derivation of this technical 
term correct? Ido not remember to have seen any other suggested 
and turning to the only English dictionary within ready access, I find: 
“ Dovetail, joint in form of a dovetail spread.” It seems probable that 
the word is no more derivable from “dove” than “ rabbet ”—another 
term of carpentry—from “rabbit,” but is one of many familiar techni- 
cal terms borrowed from the French. The French douve (which ap- 
pears in German as daube) is a cask-stave, and is connected, Littré says 
by Ducange with L. Latin doga, a vase, a cup—the transition from doya 
to douve being normal. So “dovetail,” if douve-taille as surmised, would 
have meant such “cutting” (French tai/ler) as was applied to cask- 
staves. Whether such staves are precisely dovetailed affects the ques- 
tion but little. Their joints were necessarily water-tight, and thus a 
very close joint may well have been called a dovetail.” It ig right to 
add that the compound word douve-tuille (possibly obsolete) does not 
appear in any of the several French dictionaries I have consulted. — 

otes and Queries. 





Errect or Compression on Sotips.—A German chemist has recently 
published an interesting memoir, giving the results of a series of ex- 
periments as to the effect of powerful compression on various bodies. 
The substances experimented with were taken in fine powder, and sub- 
mitted in a steel mould, to pressures varying from 2,000 to 7,000 atmo- 
spheres, or about 7,000 kilogrammes per square centimetre. Lead 
filings, at a pressure of 2,000 atmospheres, were transformed into a solid 
block, which no longer showed the least grain. under the microscope 
and the density of which was 11.5, while that of ordinary lead is 11.3 
only. At 5,000 atmospheres the lead became fluid, and ran out through 
all the interstices of the apparatus. The powders of zine and bismuth 
at 5,000 to 6,000 atmospheres, gave solid blocks having a crystalline 
fracture. Toward 6,000 atmospheres zinc and tin appeared to liquefy, 
Powder of prismatic sulphur was transformed into @ solid block. of 
octahedric sulphur. Soft sulphur and octahedric sulphur Ied to the’ 
same result as prismatic. Red phosphorus appeared also to pass into 
the denser state of black phosphorus. A certain number of pulverized 
salts solidify through pressure, and become transparent, thus proving 
the union of the molecules. At high pressures the hydrated salts, such 
as sulphate of soda, can be completely liquefied. Various organic sub- 
stances, such as fatty acids, damp cotton and starch, change their 
appearance, lose their texture, and consequently undergo considerable 
molecular change. 





Mutual AnTaconism 1x Woops.—It is interesting and it may be in- 
structive to some, to learn that certain kinds of wood, although of great 
durability in themselves, act upon each other in such a Way as to pro- 
ducer mutual destruction. Experiments with cypress and walnut, and 
Cypress and cedar, prove that they will rot cach other while joined to- 
gether, but on separation the rot will cease, and the timbers remain per- 
fectly sound for a long period.— Manufacturers’ Gazette. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 


{Although a large portion of the building intelligence 

és provided by their reqular correspondents, the editors 

atly desire to receive voluntary information, espe- 
cially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


{Printed specifications of any patents herementioned 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtainec 
of the Commissioner Qf Patents, at Washington, sor 
Cwenly-five cents.) 


253,493. SHEET-METAL PIre. — William Austin, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

255,500. WRENCH. — William H. Bielefeld and 
David C. Hinkle, Moulton, Ohio. 

253,520. ADJUSTABLE VENTILATING-DOOR. — Jo- 
siah S. Du Bois, Haddonfield, N. J. 

263,534. FASTENER FOR MEETING RAILS OF SASH- 
Es.—John EF, Howard, Reading, Mass. 

253,535. DEVICK FOR CoOLING DWELLINGS. — John 
A.B. King, Cincinnats, Ohio. 

253,540. MANUFACTURE OF GLASS FITTINGS AND 
TRIMMINGS OF BUILDINGS, — Christopher W. Mc- 
lean, New Berne, N.C. 

253,541. MANUFACTURE OF ANNEALED AND TOUGH- 
ENED GLASS SLABS. — Christopher W. McLean, New 
Berne, N.C. 

253,542. GLASS MANTLE.—Christopher W. McLean, 
New Berne, N.C. 

253,551. WASH-BASIN. -- Fred P. Palmer, Montmo- 
renci, S. C. 

203,556. PROCESS OF AND APPARATUS FOR DRYING 
LUA BER.—James Randall, San Francisco, Cal. 

253,561. WrATHKR-Sreip, — Wilson Thompson, 
Belleville, Kans. 

253,513. SASH-FASTENER. — Henry P. Tyler, North 
et and James B. Atwood, Three Rivers, 

ass. 

253,504. CONDUCTOR-PIPE. — Ezekiel Van Noorden, 
Borton, Mass. 

253,581. Vise.—Calvin L. Butler, Greenfield, Mass. 

233,610. DoUR-BELL, — James J. Johuson, Columbi- 
ana, Ohio. 

253,648. AUTOMATIC WATER-LIFTER. — Addison G. 
Waterhouse, New York, N. Y. 

253,638. FIRE-PROOF BUILDING. —John Arbuckle, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

253,67t. CrosscuT-Saw. — Eben M. Boynton, West 
Newbury, Mass. 

263,672. SASH-CORD PULLEY. — Thomas Breen, 
Kuowlton, Pa. 

253,677. W ATER-CLOSET.—Joseph Budde, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. . 

253,679. ANTI-FRICTION ROLLER BEARING.—Hein- 
rich Biissing, Brunswick, Germany. 

263,695. GOVERNOK ATTACHMENT FOR ELEVATORS, 
—A Hefner, Eat mton, Ga. 

263,720. FiRh-EX TINGUISHER. — Isider Kitsee, Cin- 
cinnati, Obio. 

263,732. GUARD FOR DOORS AND WINDOWS. — John 
L. MacDonald, Shakopee, Minn. 

253,740. COOLING AND VENTILATING HOUSES. — 
Thomas MeGrory, Philadelphia, Pa. 

253,756. BENCH-VICK.—Jesse Lindon Parker, Foun- 
tain City, Ind. 

253,789. KNOB ATTACHMENT. — Henry R. Towne, 
Stamford, Conn. 

253,70. Ick-House.—Arthur Von Krause and Ma- 
thias Kuhnen, Blauveltville, N. Y. 

253.795. ALARM-LOCK. — James E. Wells, Auburn, 


ees 

263,799. HYDRAULIC ELEVATOR.—Charles T. Wind- 
strand, Minneapolis, Minn. 

253,816. SHINGLING-GAGE, — George B. Clark, 
Springville, N. Y. 


SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


Baltimore. 


STOR¥Es, ETC.—Wm. F. Weber, Architect, is engaged 
upon the following: 

Three-st’y store and warerooms, 18’ x 66’, for Mr. 
. @. Carmine, No. 60 North Howard St.; cost, 

6,000. 

Three-st’y addition to store, No. 58 North Howard 
St.; cost, $4,500. 

Addition to store for Nathan Gutman, Esq., No. 66 
Lexington St., 44’ x 44’, two stores and basement; 
cost, $7,000. 

Five three-st’y basement dwellings, for Mr. W. L. 
Stock, Madison Ave., cor. of Roberta St.; to be built 
of brick, with stone triminings; cost, $30,000, 

BUILDING PERMITS.—Since our last report twenty- 
three permits have been granted, of which the more 
important are as follows: 

Doe. H. Rieman, four-st’y brick warehouse, No. 64 
N. Howard St.,8e cor. of Clay St. 

Michael Wagner, two-st’y brick building, Duncan 
Per between Pratt and Gough Sts. 

Orlando Dufer, three-st’y brick building, Edmond- 
aon Ave.,e of Arlington Ave. 

Geo. Wotrick, 2two-st’y brick buildings, Hoffman 
8t.,e of Aiquith St. 

Wm. Peat. three-at’y brick dwelling, Chase St., w 
of Forrest Place. 

F. W. Classen, 6 two-st’y buildings, Charles St., 
Peg anne 16 feet n of McComas St. 

oston Fear, 5three-st’'y brick buildings, Fulton 
St. beginning 9 ft.n of Edmondson Ave. 

Ebenezer W. Haviland, 13 three-st’y brick build- 
ings, beginning at the n w cor. esstman and 
Stricker Sts., fronting on Preastman St. 

C..H. Lake, a green-house, in rear of No. 259 
Greenmount Ave., between Biddle and John St. 


James Guvoy, two-st’y brick building, Harmony 
Lane, between Carrollton and Arlington Aves. 

Henry McGraw, three-st’y brick building, Eden 
St., between Aliceannaand Lancaster Sts. 

Henry Jakes, two-st’y brick building, McHenry 
St., between Monroe St. and Goldsmith Alley. 

G. P. Bartenbacker, two-st'y brick building, Me- 
Henry St.,in rear of No. 907 Pratt St. 

Thos. Godey, three-st’'y brick building, in rear of 
No. 41 Hanover St. 

Geo. W. Cooper, three-st’y brick building, Chester 
St., n of Baltimore St,, 

Boston Fear, 5 two-st’y brick buildings, 12’ x 26’ 
yen Bruce Alley, beginning #4 ft. n of Edmondson 

ve. 

Jos. Wm. Jenkins, two-st’y brick building, Hoff- 
man St., e of Belair Ave. : 


Boston. 


BUILDING PERMITS, — Brick. — Commonwealth Ave., 
near Exeter St., Ward 11, for 8S. Endicott Peabody, 
dwell., 26’ x 84’, four-st’y and mansard; Hugh Me- 
Laughlin, builder. 

Newbury St., No, 333, near Hereford St., Ward 11, 
for Chas. W. Parker, dwell. and stable, 2z’ x 60’, 
two-st’y; L. P. Soule, builder. 

Roanoke Ave., cor. Kevere St., Ward 23, for Epis- 
copal Society, stone church, 47’ x 112’; John D. Wes- 
ter, builder. 

Wood. — Melville Ave., rear, near Washington St., 
Ward 24, for Mrs. Rebecca T. Shaw, stable, 27’ x 38’; 
S. H. L. Pierce, builder. 

High St., rear of, opposite Charles St., Ward 23, 
stable for John Gately, 21’ x 23’; Thomas Shed, 
builder. 

Conant St., No. 130, rear of, Ward 22, for Lewis S. 
Conant, stable, 20’ x 26’, two-at’y. 

Alford St., rear of, near Malden Bridge, Ward 4, 
for Bridget Crowley, stable, 14’ x 20’. 

Milton St., rear of, cor, Wadsworth St., Ward 1, 
for Mary J. Burnett, stable, 18’ 6” x 25’; John Scott, 
builder. 

Market St., rear of, opposite Lyman Ave., Ward 
25, for National Market Bank of Brighton, carriage- 
shed, 20’ x 30’, 

Boston St., near Dorset St., Ward 15, for Leander 
H. Jones, dwell., 226” x 43’, two-st’y; Leander H. 
Jones, builder. 

Dorset St., near Boston St., Ward 15, for Leander 
H. Jones, dwell., 21’ x 40’, two-st’y; Leander H. 
Jones, builder. 

Rockriew Pl., near Rockview St., Ward 23, for 
Dougald McDonald, dwell., 22’ and 30’ x 30’, two-st’y. 

kuclid St., near Withington St., for Win, C. 
Hawkes, Jr., dwell., 22’ x 3U’, two-st'y; J. H. Wilder, 
builder, 


Brooklyn. 


BUILDING PERMITS.—Flushing Ave., No. 784, 8 8, 56’ 
w Yates Il,, 1 two-st’y frame factory and dwelling; 
cost, $2,400; owner, Fred Hosch, 782 Flushing Ave.; 
architect, Th. Engelhardt; builder, B. Kauth & Bro., 
and Juno. Rueger. 

India St., Nos 117 and 119, ns, 150’ w Manhattan 
Ave., 2 three-st’y fraine dwellings; cost, $4,000; 
owner, George W. Allen, 121 India St.; architect, F. 
Weber; builders, J. Rooney and J. Randall. 

Willoughby Ave., 88. abt 100’ w Clermont Ave., 1 
three-st’'y brown stone dwelling: cost, $5,5%; owner, 
John Hopkins, Adelphi St., near Willoughby Ave.: 
architect, M. J. Morrill; builders, P. J. Carlin and 
Long & Barnes. 

Bridge St., 8 w cor. Plymouth St.,1 five-st’y brick 
factory; cost, $16,000; owner, Patrick Cassidy, Fifth 
Ave., New York; architect, kh. Dixon; builder, John 
Guilfoyle. 

Oates Ave., 88, 175'e Franklin Ave., 3 three-st’y 
brown stone dwell'gs; cost, each, $7,000; owner, D. 
A. Sanborn, 621 Clinton Ave.; architect and carpen- 
ter, H. J. Smith; builder, J. J. Bentsen. 

Fifth Ave.,se cor. Fighth St., 4 three-st’y brown 
stone stores and flats; total cost, $24,000; owner, Wim. 
Irvine, Court St. cor. Ninth St.; architect, J. Brune 
or Brunce; builders, J. Buchman & Son and N. Jd. 
Conway. 

Prospect Pl., 1 8,100’ w Albany Ave., 6 three-st’y 
frame dwells.; cost, each, $1,250; owner, J. Herod, 
1389 AUlantic Ave.; architect, A. Hill; builders, J. 
Ashfield & Son. 


Chicago. 


PLASTERERS’ WaGES.—The plasterers have issued a 
manifesto saline that thoy will demand $2.76 per 
day after March ], next. 

STorks.—Jobn V. and Charles B. Farwell, six-st’y and 
basement stores, 397’ x 255’, on the block bounded 
by Monroe, Market, Adama Sts., and the Chicago 
River. Stone front faced with St. Louis pressed 
brick, and granite columns; cost, $550,000; J. M. 
Van Osdel, architect. 

BuILDING PERMITS.— Howting & Crowhurst, two- 
st’y concrete dwelling, 20’ x 60’, Thirty-second and 
Wallace Sts. ; cost, $2,400. 

Goss & Phillips M'f'g Co., three-st’y addition to 
factory, 60’ x 150’, Twenty-second and Fisk Sts. ; 
cost, $10,000. 

Henry Meyer, two-st’y flats, 23’ x 56’,necor. Web- 
ster and Orchard Sts.; cost, $3,500. 

Thos. Walker, two-st’y dwelling, 20’ x 44’, 3759 
Dearborn St. ; cost, $2,500. 

Amos Williams, 2 two-st’y flats, 40’ x 46’, Oakley 
Ave. and Harrison Ave. ; cost, $6,900. 

J. G. Earle, 4 two-st’y dwellings, 40’ x 72’, Stanton 
and Thirty-seventh Sts.; cost, $6,000. 

John Johnson, three-st’y store, 52'x 70’, Chicago 
Ave. and Sedgarick St.; cost, $8,000. 

A. Hanter, two-st’y store, 21’ x 50’, 699 N. Halsted 
St.; cost, $4,000. 

Aug. Kluiger, three-story dwelling, 22’ x 60’, 169 
Milton Ave.; cost, $6,000. 

Union Iron Co., addition to factory, 40’ x 94’, Erie 
and Sedgwick Sts.; cost, $2,800. 

Alex Owens, two-st’y flats, 22’ x 40’, Seymour and 
Fulton Sts.; cost, $2.000. 

Chas. Noyes, two-st’y factory, 24’ x 94’, Milwau- 
kee Ave. and Clinton St.; cost, $7,000. 

Young & Farrell Stone Co., one-st’y brick stone 


works, 105’ x 200’, Lumber St., near River; cost, 

15,000, 

: I. M. Osborn, three-st'y warehouse, 100’ x 160’, 
Morgan and Sixteenth Sts.; cost, $10,000. 

KR. IT. Crane, Repair Factory destroyed by fire, 150% 
x 250: Judd and Wilson Sts.; cost, $25,000. 

McGerten, two-st'y and cellar brick dwell., 22’ 
x 54’, Hurlbut near Centre St.; cost, $1,000. 

Ed. Gannott, three-st’y and basement brick dwell., 
21’ x 64’, 2219 Wentworth Ave.; cost, $6,000. 

J. P. Drendel, two-st'y brick dwell., 22’ x 49’, Lar- 
rabee St.; cost, $3,700. 

Kk. B. Washburne, 2 three-st’y and cellar brick 
dwells., 23'x 72’, Maple St., west of State St.; cost, 
$25,000. 

Republic Life Building, two additional stories, 86’ 
x 90’, 161-163 La Salle St.; cost, $35,000. 

Fisher & Wheeler, five-st’y aud basement brick 
factory, 75’ x 1U0’,8 e cor. Polk St. and Third Ave.,; 
cost, $59,000, 

Walker & Lauritzen, two-st'y brick dwell., 21’x 
48’, 3547 Dearborn St.; cost, 2.500. 

ohn Kleinschmidt, two-st’y and basement brick 
dwell., 22’ x 53’, 283 N. Ashland Ave.: cost, $3,000. 

Schack & Pewestorf, two-st’y brick livery stable, 
24’ x 100’. 5:3 Chicago Ave.; cost, $4,600. 

John Haller, two-st’y and attic brick dwell., 21’ x 
57’, Nineteenth St., near Paulina; cost, $3,000, 

A. Christianson, one-st’y brick factory and barn, 
HA x 60’, rear 425 and 427 W. Harrison St.; cost, 

3,000, 

V. M. Brady, two-st’y brick flats, 22’ x 50’, 119 Wal- 
nut St.; cost, $2,500. 

James Conway, two-st’y brick dwell., 21’ x 28’, 369 
Thirty-second St.; cost, $2,000. 

Weir & Craig, two-st'y brick addition to factory, 
32’ x 58’, 2252 Archer Ave.; cost, $4,600. 

Cc. F. Schumacker, three-st’'y and basement brick 
store and dwell., 36’ x 57’, Blue Island Ave. and 
Thirteenth St.; cost, 86,000. 

John Lauritzen, two-st'y and basement brick 
dwell., 25’ x 54’, 3524 Indiana Ave.; cost, $5,000, 

Union National Bank, repair dam:nyed buildings, 
184’ x 1x6’, I'wenty-second St.; cost, $5,600, 

A. Morek, three-st’'y and basement brick dwell., 
22’ x 66’, 201 Taylor St.; cost, $4,000. 

F. Kubic, three st'y and basement brick dwell, 
23’ x 5s’, 441 So. Desplaines St.; cost, $4,200. 


Cincinnati. 


BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE.—The committee appointed at 
the last meeting to reporta ticket to be placed in 
nomination as otficers of the Builders’ Exchange for 
the ensuing year has submitted the following ticket: 
President, William ll. Stewart, Jr.; Vice Presi- 
dents, L. B. Hancock, and William Schuberta, Jr.; 
Diroctors, J.C. Harwood, Saml. B. Tappin, Thomas 
Gibson, T. FE. Livezey, Chas. Crapsey, J. H. Finni- 
gan, H. H. Post, Thos. H.Curry, E. P. Kansom,and 
Jos, Cotteral,.Jr.; Committee on Arbitration, James 
Dale. S. L. Snodgrass, E.R. Loughead, A. C. Nash, 
John Parker, Committee on Appeals, Thomas Gil- 
pin, A. W. Williamson, T. FE, Livezay, M. B. Farrin, 
H. Bb. Luckey, H. McCollum, F. S. Rehan, H. EL 
Holtzinger, Upon motion the report was adopted, 
and the committee authorized to fll any vacancies 
that might occur on the ticket before the day of 
election, which takes place on Monday, March 6, be- 
tween the hours of 10 A.M. and4 P.M. 

CiTy HALL.—The Legislature is to be petitioned for a 
bill authorizing a levy of $1,000,000 for the erection 
of a new city building. 

MUSKUM OF FINK Akts.—Mr. Chas. W. West who 
gave $150,000 of the $300,000 already subscribed and 
ta in for the purpose of erecting a new Art 

Tuseuin building, in Eden Park, has lately given 
another sum of $150,000, the interest of which 3H to 
be applied to the maijutainance of the museum. 

BulLpinG PERMIYs. —The following permits have 
been issued since our last report:— 

John F. Lubring, two-st’y brick dwella., cor. Ken- 
ton and Morgan sSta.; cost, $2,000, 

Renttleish, two-st’y brick dwell., Observatory 
Road; cost, $3,000. 

H. Johanning, three-st’y brick dwell., No. 17 
Adams St.; cost, $45,000, 

Mrs. If. Kock, three-st’y brick dwell., No. 219 Betts 

St.; cost, $2,000. 

Chas. Hanna, two-st’'y frame dwell., Brown S8t., 
near Bamiller St.; cost, $1,000. 

M. Johns, two-st’y frame dwell., Kenton and 
Wayne St.; cost. 82,900, 

Dr.1). W. Clancey, four st’y atone front dwell., se 
cor. of Seventh and John Sts.; Mr Sam]. Hannaford, 
architect; cost, $14,000. 

John Kirchuls, two-st’y brick dwell., Calhoun S8t., 
near Dennison St.; cost, $4,500, 

A. Hoppo, two-st’y frame dwell., Camp Washing- 
ton; cost, $2,500. : 

Thirteen permits for repairs, costing, $7,750. 


Detroit. 


HoTEL.—The Russet] House, Woodward Ave., is un- 
dergoing additions and altcrations, ata cost of about 
$100,000; Gordon W. Lloyd, architect. 

BUILDING PERMITS.—The following are the more im- 
»ortant of the eighty-two permits granted since our 

ast report: 

Dingeman & Smith, 2 frame dwells. on Fourth 
St.; cost, 4,000. 

Peter D. Tallent, brick dwell., No. 109 Abbott St.; 
cost, $2,800. 

A. Rose, frame dwell., Frank St.; cost, $2,700. 

John Wilk, 2 frame dwells. on Thirteenth St.; 
cost, $2,000. 

ate Chope, frame dwell., No. 296 Park St.; cost, 


De Man Bros., sash and door factory, No. 297 
Trambull Ave.; cost, $3,000. 

W. P. Gibbings, frame dwell., No. 428 Fourth St.; 
cost, $3,500. 

John La More, 3 frame dwells., Fourteenth St.; 
cost, $4,200. 

Clement Lafferty, 3 frame dwells. on Thirteenth 
St.; cost, $2,000. 

Henry Knowles, frame dwell. on Willis Ave, ; cost, 


$2,200. 
(Continued on next page.) 
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Tue New York Commissioner of Public Works has been 
drawn into a little difference of opinion with the Comptroller 
on the subject of compelling householders who take the Croton 
Water to use meters, and pay for what they consume according 
to its actual amount. The Commissioner is strongly impressed 
with the necessity for adopting some device to prevent the enor- 
mous waste of water which now threatens the most important 
interests in the city, and as the greater part of this waste is 
acknowledged to occur in private houses, it certainly seems 
desirable that the most efficient method of preventing it should 
be applied there, and Mr. Thompson, in order to do so with 
some degree of thoroughness, asks for an appropriation of two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars for the next year, to enable 
him to use such appliances and methods for preventing waste 
as his professional advisers believe to be most efficient. The 
Board of Apportionment, which makes the appropriation of 
the tax levy, consists of the Mayor, the President of the Board 
of Aldermen, the President of the Tax Commissioners, and the 
Comptroller. Of these it is said that the three former were in 
favor of granting an appropriation of fifty thousand dollars, in 
pluce of the two hundred and fifty thousand asked for by the 
Commissioner, but Mr. Campbell, the Comptroller, whose opin- 
ion is entitled to the more weight as he was himeelf for five 
years Commissioner of Public Works, maintained that there 
was no immediate necessity for expending even one-fifth of the 
sum proposed by Mr. Thompson, and advised that the appro- 
priation should be reduced to five thousand dollars, which was 
accordingly done. Although, knowing as we do the salutary 
effect which has followed the restrictions placed upon the waste 
of water in some towns in England, we cannot help sympathiz- 
ing with the wishes of the Commissioner of Public Works, the 
Comptroller is justified in regarding the sum necessary to put in 
practice an efficient system as too large a one to be expended 
without mature consideration. The cost of the present styles 
of water-meters is so considerable as to restrict their use very 
materially, and city officials do well to hesitate before impos- 
ing even a comparatively light burden upon small consumers, 
or upon the tax-payers. The best solution of the difficulty 
would be the invention of a very cheap and simple water-meter ; 
and we commend the problem to all ingenious persons. 


eee 


Tue Boston Manufacturers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
has sent to its members a second circular on the subject of elec- 
tric lighting, which, as is usually the case with the documents 
issued by this company affords some valuable suggestions to all 
who are interested in the construction or maintenance of build- 
ings. To the use of the electric-light itself the directors of the 
company make no opposition; on the contrary, the circular 
expresses their confidence in the safety of the arc-light “rightly 
put up and adjusted within the limits of a mill-yard under the 
control of the manager ;”’ but they advise their policy holders 
“not to allow any public telegraph, telephone or electric- 


light wires to be attached to their buildings, or to be so placed 
in or across their mill-yards as to expose their property to the 
possible danger of !the diversion of a current of a public electric 
arc-light wire outside their own control, except such wires as 
are needed for their own use in connection with the general 
service.” Concerning telegraph and telephone instruments, the 
circular advises that they should be placed upon a base of glass, 
marble or other insulating and incombustible material, so dis- 
posed as to catch the drops of metal melted by an accidental 
overcharge, and suggests that, as its agents have frequently 
observed marks of scorching or burning of wood-work around 
the switches by which electric currents are turned on and off, 
such switch-boards should be made of terra-cotta, porcelain or 
glass; to which we might add some of the finer-grained concretes, 
and perhaps plaster-of-Paris, prepared in a spongy condition. 
It is the opinion of the writers of the circular that the responsi- 
ble electric-light companies are using their utmost efforts “to 
maintain all the conditions of safety both in respect to public 
and private wires,” and they warn their readers against dealing 
with irresponsible parties. 





A BRICK building, completed only about six weeks ago, and 
just occupied by its tenants, fell in St. Louis last week, destroy- 
ing about one-half of it completely, and burying seventy thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of goods in the ruins. ‘The structure was 
five stories high, forty-three feet wide, and one hundred and 
fifty-eight feet deep. The walls are said, in the Associated 
Press report, to have- been twenty-two inches thick, and the 
cause of the fall is pronounced to be “a complete mystery.” 
We will venture to assert that however “ mysterious” the 
collapse may have been, it took place in accordance with the 
usual laws of statics and resistance of materials, about which 
there is nothing inscrutable or even difficult of comprehension. 
Without knowing more about the circumstances, it is impossible 
to hazard anything more than a guess at the origin of the catas- 
trophe, but it has the air of being thé result of insufficient 
tying of the walls, whose thickness was insufficient for so great 
a length and height, unless supported by cross-walls or by very 
thorough anchorage. 





THE city of Pueblo, Colorado, has been visited with a catas- 
trophe somewhat resembling those which have distinguished its 
sister town of Denver: the front of a two-story brick store, 
forty-eight feet wide, having fallen into the street, just as the 
roof was ready to set in position, the rest of the structure re- 
maining intact. The architects, warned, perhaps, by the result 
of the Denver investigation, at once called in the assistance of 
experts, inviting them to make an impartial report, which was 
promptly done. The report pronounced the brickwork of the 
building to be bad, the bricks of inferior quality, laid dry, and 
so carelessly that there appeared to be no adherence between 
the bricks and the mortar. Each of the two middle piers, built 
as described, supported a weight of eleven tons, and the opinion 
of the experts was that the failure began at this point. The 
plans and specifications were also examined, and pronounced 
good, and sufficient, if faithfully carried out, to have produced 
a building of the requisite strength. Whether the responsi- 
bility of the architects ceased with this we do not know, but it 
so often happens in similar cases that plans intended to be ex- 
ecuted with good materials and workmanship are taken out of 
the architects’ hands, and carried out in the cheapest possible 
way, perhaps with ignorant emendations, that we shall be quite 
prepared to find them exonerated from all blame. 





THE celebrated case of the United States Government against 
De Moré n was decided in the United States District Court 
last week. This was a suit of the Custom-house authorities 
against Mr. De Morgan to recover eight hundred dollars of 
duties levied upon a collection of statuary, vases and other an- 
tiquities imported into New York in 1879. The statute relat- 
ing to such imports is in two sections: the first providing that 
‘cabinets of coins, medals and all other antiquities shall be 
admitted free of duty ;” while the second says that “all collec- 
tions of antiquities specially imported and not for sale shall be 
free of duty.” Mr. De Morgan refused to pay the import, 
and the curiosities were reshipped to Montreal, but were subse- 
quently brought back to New York and exhibited at Mr. 
Feuardent’s rooms, labelled “ Not for Sale.” This notice was 
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sufficient to prevent open molestation by the Custom-house offi- 
cers, who could not then claim the payment of duties under either 
sections of the law; but after vigilant watching they discovered 
that four of the pieces had been sold toa Director of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, and immediately seized the whole 
collection, On the trial the inconsistency between the two 
sections of the Statute was clearly shown, the collector of 
customs being in the right according to the second section, 
and Mr. De Morgan, according to the first. The Court decided 
that the first clause only applied to the case, the second being 
superfluous, and Mr. De Morgan’s treasures are to be restored 
tu him. | 


THE promoters of elevated railroads in Boston seem to have 
been reduced by repeated rebuffs to a state of exemplary hu- 
mility and submissiveness. The last petition presented to the 
Legislature of the State in relation to the subject was from 
Captain Meigs, the inventor of the single-rail system, who finds 
it hopeless to try to persuade the committee on elevated roads 
to give him any countenance, and therefore asks of the Legis- 
lature itself the privilege, — not of occupying the streets of the 
city with his tracks, but of building at his own expense, in some 
secluded corner of the State, an experimental road, which the 
people of Boston can come and look at if they wish, and at 
some future time decide whether they will extend their clem- 
ency so far as to permit him to petition again for leave to erect 
a similar one in their city. The modesty of this request seems 
to have produced a favorable impression on the Great and 
General Court, and Captain Meigs was accorded further time 
to prepare his bill for acceptance or rejection. 


Tue Boston Herald, a sober and impartial journal, speaks in 
terms of disapprobation concerning the insincerity which seems 
to characterize the proceedings of the Panama Canal Company 
in relation to its stockholders. According to its information, 
the periodical published in Paris in the interest of the canal 
scheme has from time to time printed statements which would 
convey the idea that excavation was rapidly going on, while 
the Panama Star and Herald, a long-established and well- 
known newspaper, printed on the spot, affirms that up to this 
time the first shovelful of earth for the canal has yet to be dug. 
This assertion, joined to the unanimous testimony of the Pan- 
ama correspondents of the New York journals, must be taken 
as strong evidence of the difficulties under which the enterprise 
is laboring. It is said by a writer in the New York World 
that the King of the Belgians, who is a large stockholder, sent 
out a private messenger to obtain information as to his invest- 
ment, and it is not unlikely that others may before long find it 
wise to follow his example. Panama is not, like Suez, a village 
in the desert, but a large city, containing, if we are not mis- 
taken, something like a hundred and fifteen thousand inhabit- 
ants; and it cannot be very difficult to ascertain the truth in 
regard to such important operations as are now in progress 


there. 


Proressor Sargent, the special agent of the Census Bureau 
in charge of forestry statistics, has collected very many valuable 
data upon the timber supply of the country, and publishes a few 
of them which should engage the attention of the whole country. 
To show the probable duration of the timber in the several 
States, Professor Sargent has prepared maps indicating the 
present extent of the wooded region, as well as the district de- 
nuded of its wood during the past twelve-month. Estimating 
in feet, the easiest mode of making effective comparisons, he 
shows that in Michigan there remains about thirty-five billion 
feet of pine lumber untouched. Last year, in the same State, 
four billion four hundred and ninety-seven million feet, or 
nearly one-seventh of the whole present timber resources of the 
State, were cut and sold. In Wisconsin about one-twentieth 
of the remaining stock was cut during the same time. Texas, 
Mississippi and Alabama still retain their pine growth nearly 
unimpaired, but cutting is increasing in those States every 

ear, and their total present timber resources are now but one- 
half larger than the remnant of those in Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin. Florida and Minnesota each contain a little pine timber, 
but there is not enough in either State to supply the saw- 
mills of Wisconsin and Michigan for a single year. Evi- 
dently, the time when pine will be a rare and costly wood is 
rapidly drawing near. The market already shows signs of 
fears for the future, and they are certainly only too well 


- founded. 


Tne Builder makes some judicious criticisms upon the destruc- 
tion by a recent storm of the great break-water in process of 
construction at Madras. This was an immense work, the esti- 
mated cost of which was nearly three million dollars, intended 
to protect the artificial port from the force of the enormous 
waves which roll upon the coast after the monsoons. The plan 
of the enclosure was a square, formed by two walls three thous- 
and feet apart, and running out at right angles to the beach for 
the same distance, then turning and approaching each other, 
leaving between them an opening of four hundred and fifty feet 
to form an entrance to the harbor. The work was nearly com- 
pleted, when a storm occurred of a character not unusually 
severe, but sufficiently violent to wash away, first the walls 
fronting the open sea, and then the others, until nearly half 
the structure was destroyed, allowing the surf to roll freely 
into the enclosure, where it dashed together and wrecked two 
small vessels, drowning their crews. The construction of the 
break-water was like that of several other engineering works of 
the same kind, consisting of a foundation of rubble stone, or 
fragments of hard marl, thrown loosely into the water, and 
forming an embankment, the top of which was levelled off, to 
receive a wall of concrete blocks, twenty-four feet thick and of 
the same height. | | 





Tue formation of this wall is condemned by the Builder for 
reasons which every one experienced in masonry will, we think, 
approve. The blocks, weighing twenty-seven tons each, were 
twelve feet long, eight feet wide, and four and one-half feet 
thick. Each block was formed in a mould on shore, and when 
hard enough carried to the end of the break-water and deposited 
on ita edge, sloping slightly toward the shore. Two blocks 
thus formed the width of the wall, and three, one above another, 
formed the height. They were simply laid side by side, with- 
out any kind of bond, forming practically, not one wall, but 
two parallel walls, each twelve feet thick, and independent of 
each other. The absence of any longitudinal bond among the 
blocks also made it possible for any disturbing force to act upon 
them separately, instead of having to overcome the united resist- 
ance of a nuinber, combined by the effect of their friction upon 
each other; and the structure had, in comparison with a well 
bonded mass, the same force which a pile of bricks laid end to 
end on edge would have relatively to a good sixteen-inch wall. 
Such bonding as is considered indispensable in a wall above 
ground is still more desirable in one exposed to the violent im- 
pulse of water, which exerts a tenfold power by its property of 
acting in all directions at once, lifting a block from its place at 
the same instant and with the same force with which it drives 
it forward ; and in the case of a submerged wall with a continu- 
ous joint through the middle exercising its destructive energy 
upon both portions with the same blow, while encountering 
the resistance of one only. There seems to be no serious obsta- 
cle to the deposition even of such blocks as were used in this 
case so as to form a perfect bond, especially when it is consid- 
ered that concrete being only twice as heavy as water, the 
weight to be managed would be reduced to thirteen and a half 
tons as soon as the block was submerged ; and a wall so built 
might be well grouted by means of appliances familiar to engi- 
neers, and thus rendered doubly secure, not so much by the 
cementing action of the mortar as by its effect in excluding 
water from the joints, and thus guarding against the potent 
splitting effect which it exercises upon them when impressed 
with an external force. 

A COMPOSITION is described in the Scientific American which 
is said to have the property of preventing and destroying dry- 
rot in timber. In its most efficient form, the preparation con- 
sists of a solution of silica, common salt, and boracic acid, which 
is applied with a brush to the surface of timbers, or to walls 
infected, as cellar walls often are, with the dry-rot contagion. 
As silica is, under ordinary circumstances, insoluble in water, 
we presume that it is necessary to dissolve it at first in the form 
of silicate of soda, a water-yluss, converting the soda subse- 
quently into salt by the addition of hydrochloric acid, which 
leaves the silica in the form of a hydrated jelly, to which the 
boracic acid can easily be added. The second form of “ anti- 
menilion,” as the compound is called, consists of infusorial 
silica, an extremely fine powder, mixed with twenty per cent 
of ground boracic acid, which is scattered about the moist or 
damp places where dry-rot is feared. With a smaller propor- 
tion of boracic acid, the dry powder is cheaper, but less efficient 
in its action. 
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BUILDING SUPERINTFENDENCE. — XV. where it could extend back upon t ; 
THERE are fanuinerable points about the finishing of a dwelling- | ern version of the sarees heal peti as ° oe aie oF 
house which, though trifling in themselves, count for a great i in nes ee ee er see be cive vhom far wie qnortise 
: : oe : aie g 
wetelee i eee Ge eae an ere es eas d the archi: between them, and forms an arrangement not to be recommended. 
ee one i ee ae: : hae well co a thoroughly For closet doors, a mortise latch is sometimes used, with either 
ect or superintendent w g , 
and repeatedly ene the building during the finishing, and make | one or two knobs, but no pie - aoe iia oe for this is only 
sure that every visible detail is satisfactory before the contractor | about 2} inches high, but such furnishing “oA Closet-Door 
leaves it. suitable for inferior houses, a — ea eae eas: 
First among the points to be examined is the hanging of the win- | locked being as inconvenient as a door with a knob on 
dows. The sashes a considerably in weight, and unless each one | only one side is mean in appearance. The ee locks pole 
is accurately balanced, which takes both time and | superior to those made by machinery, and also much more costly ; 
Balancing of care, the sash will not ‘stay in place. The sash-fasts | but some of the machine-made kinds serve well enough for ordinary 
Sashes. may ale be badly set, so that they will not lock, and | purposes. Any good contractor or hardware dealer can furnish oe 
nothing short of an actual trial of each sash of every window will | names of the most reliable ee and ei a course a 
serve to make sure that all are as they should be. Door locks and | the young architect is to require a first-class make by aene in “ 
knobs are also very carelessly applied, and there are | specifications. The manufacturers’ catalogues will furnish him wit 
Sash-Fasts. fy houses where all of them work erfectly. The | all necessary information as to styles, and he should call for exactly 
striking-plate, particularly, is apt to be set too high, or too low, or | what he wants so clearly that there may be no ee as to ‘a 
too far into the rebate, so that either the latch or the bolt will not | intention, finally assuring himself by inspection that the contract has 


enter the mortise intended for been carried out. ee 
Door it; while the “roses,” or round Reversible locks should be chosen, unless the architect is wiliing 


Punieune: plates, screwed upon the oppo- to see a door here and there hung on the wrong side to accommodate. 
ite sides of the door, in which the stems of some carpenter who has selected his locks at random maverainie 
the knobs move, are rarely placed exactly op- and finds himself short of the proper kind ; a the Locks. 
posite each other, so that the spindle, instead character of the keys should be specified, or he may . 
of being perpendicular to the door, is forced find a set of locks of tolerably good appearance accompanied by 
into an oblique direction, causing the knobs to cast-iron keys, tinned or galvanized. For the inside ave: 
bind and stick in turning (Fig. 172). The doors of ordinary houses a mortise lock of P. & F. 
knobs, avain, are generally put on without in- Corbin’s make, for instance, with brass face and striking-plate, brass 
serting the proper number of the thin washers Fig. 172. bolts and German silver or plated keys, does well enough. For the 
which slip over the spindle for the purpose best rooms a “fancy ’”’ face, formed by grinding the brass in curling 
of filling out the space between the lock and the knobs on each | forms, may be used; or some expense may be saved by allowing the 
side, and the latter are left loose in consequence, sliding in and out | bolts to be of iron instead of brass. A cheaper lock still has an 
with the touch of the hand in an annoying way. | iron face, lacquered to imitate brass, but there is no real economy in 
Many architects call in their specifications for “swivel | using it. ree 
spindles,” with which the turning of the knob on one It is hardly necessary to say that locks, for interior doors are 
side of the door does not affect that on the other side; but except | usually of the simplest construction, the wards of the key merely 
for those front doors which have an arrangement for locking the | fitting stationary projections inside the box, which give no security 
outside knob separately, the swivel is hardly necessary. against opening by a skeleton key or a piece of stout wire ; but it is 

Chair-rails, picture-mouldings, wooden cornices, and other finish | not required in such cases to provide against the operations of pro- 
of the same kind will often be applied with the utmost carelessness. | fessional burglars. Such locks are commonly used in sets of twelve, 

Nothing is more common than to see such horizon- | the twelve keys differing from each other, but the complete sets being 
Chair-Ralls, etc. tal mouldings varying very much from their correct | exactly alike, so that in a house with twenty-four doors there will be 
position, the workman having put them on by what he would have | two keys of each pattern, which may, however, be distinguished by 
called “his eye,” instead of measuring at short intervals the proper | a difference in the finish, one set being bronzed and the other plated, 
distance from the floor or ceiling. for instance. For outside doors, which must occasionally be left 

The young architect or superintendent should train himself to | without the security of bolts, “lever” or “tumbler” locks are 

An Bye for “Wuick observation of all these points. Any defects | needed, in which the interior construction is far more complex, and 

arecte, are sure to be discovered sooner or later by the owner, | the security, as well as the cost, correspondingly bauer enee 

to the discredit of the one whose business it was to | greater. Many varieties of these locks are made, "®ve" bocks- 
look out for and correct them at the proper season. with and without night-latches, and inspection will furnish the best 

The character of the hardware about a building is also of much | guide as to the arrangement desired. Some front-door locks are so 
importance. ‘The variety of patterns and qualities of locks, knobs, | arranged that the outside knob is permanently fixed, but the better 
Sones pulls, bolts, hooks, hinges, sash-fasts, and so on, is so | ones are furnished with a movement by which it can be held firm, or 

great that nothing but a thorough familiarity with the | released if it is desired to allow the door to be opened directly from © 
different kinds, and a minutely detailed specification, will protect | the outside, without a key. Locks of either kind, of the common 
the architect or superintendent from being occasionally compelled to | construction, are somewhat liable to have the latch become slow in 
accept fittings which he does not like, but which the indefinite char- | working, so that a sharp bang is necessary to close the door. Age 
acter of the specification precludes him from rejectif& as not in | increases this fault, which is only partially cured by oiling, and a 
accordance with the contract. more satisfactory service can be had from the patent 

The locks form a very important part of a building. Those used | locks, in which the latch is in two or three parts, one, peer. 
in good houses are gencrally mortise locks, inserted into a mortise | which projects in front, turning on a pivot, as it is 

Locks. ut in the edge of the door. The centre of the knob | drawn against the striking plate, and by the same motion drawing 
should be exactly three feet above the finished floor, | back the others, so that when the whole reaches its place, it slips out 
and the mortise for the lock, in inside doors, will extend one inch | into its mortise without any friction of importance. Robinson’s pat- 
above and three inches below this point. For outside doors, the | ent is the lock of this kind most used, but similar ones are perbaps 
Power boek mortise is generally six inches high—two inches | made by other parties. 
cam aticnohe. above and four inches below the centre of the knob. Care should be taken, if Jocks and knobs are procured from dif- 
In designing the doors, the panelling should be so | ferent makers, as will generally be the case, to have the hole for the 
laid out that the lock-mortise will come beside a panel, and not oppo- | spindle correspond with the actual size. Most locks 
site a rail of the framing; as, in the latter case, the mortise will cut | can be had fitted to either § or } inch spindles; and S8Pindles. 
off the tenon of the rail, weakening the door very | although }inch is the size commonly used, there are many advan- 
badly. For want of attention to this point, young | tages in having the knobs mounted on spindles, with or without 
swivels. What shall be the material of the knobs must depend upon 


architects often find that doors, in whose elegantly- 
proportioned panels they take the greatest pride, have to be fitted | circumstances. Brass, bronze, cast-iron, hard rubber, glass, porce- 
lain, celluloid, wood, and various compositions of saw- 


with handles set either at an immoderate height from the floor, or 
dust and glue, dried blood, glazed earthenware and 


ridiculously low, to avoid making them altogether unserviceable. 

Satanvai This is particularly likely to be the case in copying | other substances are used. Among these, dark bronze metal of good 
doors of the last century, either out of books or from quality is the most satisfactory. The light bronze, even when good, 
is apt to tarnish in rooms not much used, and the soft, inferior 
bronze wears to a dirty yellow color which is very unpleasant. 
Moreover, there is in bronze hardware a much greater variety of 
patterns than in any other kind, and knobs, hinges, bolts, chajn- 
bolts, sliding-door pulls, sash-fasts and other furnishings can be so 
selected as to match in color and general appearance throughout the 
building. There is however much difference in the execution and 
finish of the castings, and it is unsafe to trust to the drawings in the 

catalozues of unknown makers without seeing samples of the work. 
Polished brass furniture, where it is fashionable, is very costly, 
and requires continual attention to keep it bright. Silver-plated 


































Swivel 
Spindles. 


Arrangement’ 
of Door Panels. 


Knobs. 


Doors. actual examples. These show invariably at the level 
of the knob a wide rail instead of a panel, but it must be remem- 
bered that mortise locks were not in use then, their place being sup- 
plied by rim locks, in which the working parts were enclosed in an 
iron or brass box, screwed to the outside of the door, a small hole 
only being bored through the door for the spindle of the knobs. Of 
course, the tenon not being in this case interfered with, there was 
no reason why the lock should not be screwed on next the rail, and 
as many of the ancient rim locks, or the latches which were substi- 
tuted for them in inferior rooms, were longer than the width of the 
“style” at the edge of the door, it was an advantage to place it 
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brass: knobs soon lose their coating, and are becoming obsolete. 
Cast-i:on is used for door-knobs only in a miserable imitation of 
bronze ov brass. [ard rubber and celluloid make durable and 
pretty furniture for in-doors, but do not bear weathering well. 
Glass is a good material, and can be had in great variety: the old- 
fashioned cut octagonal knobs are the handsomest, but those pressed 
in various forms are serviceable. The blown-glass knobs, silvered 
inside, are fragile unless of very good make. Porcelain and the 
vitrified materials known as “ mineral” and “lava” with “hema- 
cite” and some similar substances, are used for inferior rooms. 
Knobs of wood or its imitations are somewhat liable to become 
sticky from the softening of the varnish upon them. Whatever the 
kind used. the specification should not omit to men- 
Bell-Pulle tion a bell-pull for the front door to match the design 
of the other furniture; and should keep in mind also the sunk pulls 
for sliding doors, if there are any such. 
Kolts are necessary for all doors which need to be rendered tolet- 
ably secure against intrusion, and afford more protection than any 
lock. ‘The neatest and most convenient are the Ives 
pols: atent mortise bolts, which are set into a small auger- 
hole bored in the edge of the door, and show oy a hse Ae 
side. Outside doors are frequently guarded by a 
onalnn more chain-bolt, consisting of a sane aPAeTientas chain, 
attached to the frame, or one leaf of a double door, which can be 
hooked into a slotted plate on the movable part of the door, and will 
allow the door to be unlocked and opened three or four inches, for 
conversation with a person outside, but prevents it from opening 
further until unhooked. This effectually resists the attempts of 
tramps to force their way past a servant into the house as soon as 
the door is unlocked, but as it can easily be dislodged from the out- 
side by a wire, it should be used in addition to, and not as a substi- 
tute for, the ordinary bolt. 
Sash-fasts of the ordinary kind are the least effectual of all do- 
mestic defences against the operations of burglars. By introducing 
the blade of a knife between the upper and lower 
Sash-Fasts. ashes from the outside the lever can be easily pushed 
back and the window opencd, and this is in fact the common mode 
of entrance for thieves. Of late years the necessity for preventing 
the movement of the lever from the outside has become so obvious 
that several deviccs, more or less perfect, are now in use for the 
purpose. The earliest form, still much used, has a spring catch with 
a thumb-piece attached to the inner plate, which, as the lever is 
swung around, is first pushed back and then springs out, holding it 
in place until it is again pushed back by the thumb. ‘This is con- 
venient, and reasonably secure, but after some years’ wear the catch 
becomes rounded by friction, and the lever may sometimes be forced 
back over it from the outside by a strong pressure. An improve- 
Hicpilase ment on this is a self-locking sash-fast introduced by 
Dickinson's Hopkins & Dickinson of New York, in which the 
Sash-Fast. lever itsclf is hollow, and contains a spiral spring, 
acting upon a pin which moves within the lever and 
has a knob-shaped head projecting at the end. In locking the win- 
dow, as soon as the lever is turned to its place, the interior pin 
springs into a hole made for it in the pivot, preventing any back 
movement until the pin is withdrawn by pulling on the knob. ‘This 
sash-fast is still very popular, but is closely followed by a simpler 
wa and stronger device, the Morris sashvlcek, in which 
orris Sash- ers . . 
Fast. the thumb-piece of the lever is movable, and on being 
turned to its place drops down into a notch made to 
receive it in the circumference of the plate which carries it. To 
open the lock from the inside nothing is necessary but to lift the 
thumb-piece from its notcl: and turn back the lever by a single mo- 
tion; but to open it from the outside is impossible. Various styles of 
all sash-fasts are made, to correspond with bronze, silvered, or the 
cheaper kind of metal furniture. 
Hinges form the only other article of importance in the hardware 
sii dealer’s order. Solid bronze metal, polished brass, 
see silver plate, “ Boston finish,”— a brown lacquer over 
iron, epepiig oronze — black japanned iron, either plain, or with 
silver or bronze tips, and plain iron, are at the com- 
Boston Finish and of the prclitcct tt solid bronze, brass, or 
silver plate are used, only the best quality, with steel bushings and 
steel washers should be used; as the softer metal wears out rapidly 
from the movement of the door. Iron, either japanned or Boston 
finish, for hard-wood doors, with tips either of the same or of solid 
bronze or plated, and plain for doors intended to be painted, forms 
on the whole i best material for ordinary dwelling-houses. Most 
Ouses are now fitted with “ loose-joint ” butts, which 
geal allow the door, after opening, to i‘ lifted off and re- 
placed without unscrewing the hinge. With heavy 
doors, however, there is danger of bending the projecting pin of the 
hinge during this operation, and it is better to require “loose pin” 
: ik butts, in which the pin itself can be drawn out from 
Butts. the top and the door removed and replaced, with as 
much ease as in the other case, and greater safety. 
Young architects occasionally forget to proportion the size of the 
butts to the circumstances of their door-frames and architraves, and 
find, too late, that the doors of their best rooms can- 
not be swung back to the wall. Where the openings 
are finished with unusually thick mouldings, Gothic 
beads, or pilasters, the proper way is to make a horizontal section 


Size of Butts 
required. 


of the door, with its frame and finish, including bases or plinth 
blocks, and captials, if there are any; then add the extreme projec- 
tion of the trim from the plane of the door to twice the thickness of 
the door, and deduct half an inch from the sum; the remainder will 
be the minimum width of butt which will hang the door securely 
and throw it clear of the mouldings. If the result does not corre- 
spond with a regular size of hinge, the nearest size larger should be 
specified. Butts are made of several widths to the same height, as 
4x 4", 4" x 45", 4” x 5”, 4” x 6”, and soon; the dimensions being 
those of the hinve when opened flat. 

For the remaining small items, as coat-hooks, drawer-pulls, and the 
like, all that is necessary is to describe clearly in the specification 
what is wanted. In certain cases drawer-pulls must 
be of fancy styles, but for closets japanned iron is 
much the best material, and the sinipler and smoother the pattern 
the better. Architects and builders often go to a small unnecessary 
expense in putting fancy cast-bronze or Boston finished pulls on 
their cases of drawers, which serve only to bruise and excoriate 
the fingers of those who handle them; and fit up rows of roughly- 
finished bronze metal hooks, whose edges quickly cut the material 
of clothes suspended from them, while the artistic knobs and curves 
with which they are adorned always prevent them from being as ser- 
viceable as the plain, strong triple hook of japanned cast-iron. 

It is important that the young architect should inform himself as 
to the character and comparative cost of the various kinds of me- 
tallic house-furnishings, and describe distinctly what he requires in 
the specification, without resorting to the sloceal 
practice of specifyiny that the different articles shall Pas rnc 
cost a certain sum per dozen, or per set, or per gross. The actual 
expense of such goods to the contractor is a very different thing 
from the cost as set down in the price-lists, and to specify articles of 
a given price, instead of a given kind, is usually to oblige the owner 
to pay a large profit on goods which he might have obtained for the 
net value if they had been distinctly described. 

If the architect has been wise enough to demand specific articles 
of hardware from manufacturers of good reputation, the duty of the 
superintendent will require little more of him than 
to see that the order is correctly filled, and that 
the fittings are properly put on. If, however, the 
specification is one of the kind that vaguely stipulates that such 
materials shall be “good,” or “neat,” or “worth two dollars per 
dozen,” he must prepare himself for a rigid inspection of the goods 
furnished in accordance with it. The bronze hardware of all kinds 
may prove to be of soft vellow metal, with a thin bronze finish over 
it, or even of iron skilfully lacquered or bronzed; the brass faces of 
locks and bolts may be fictitious, consisting of iron, varnished with 
yellow lacquer, or brass-plated; the silvered-glass knobs may be of 
a substance so thin, or so carelessly blown, as to crush in an ineau- 
tious hand, inflicting frightful wounds, or any kind may be so feebly 
secured to the metal shank as to come off altogether upon oceasion, 
or the hinges may be destitute of washers, and will soon creak pain- 
fully. The cases of cheap mortise locks are often made, to economize 
material, so short as to bring the knob within an inch of the edze 
of the door, so that the hand is scraped against the rebate of the 
frame whenever the door is shut; or sometimes the width as well as 
the length of the case is reduced, and the knuckles come into painful 
contact with the key on turning the knob; while occasionally a lock 
is seen which allows the door to be opened by turning the knob one 
way only, instead of both ways. The screws furnished for putting 
on cheap hagdware are also generally too small, so that the fixtures 
are insecurely fastened; and the worst workmen will increase this 
fault by their fashion of applying them, which consists in driving 
the screw nearly home with a heavy blow of the hammer, finishing 
with a turn or two of the screw-driver. Such men also generally 
show an exasperating indifference to the appearance of their own 
or other’s work, putting on bronze metal or japanned fittings with 
plain iron screws, instead of blued iron or bronze, and using them of 
different sizes, or several sizes too large, if necessary to save them- 
selves the. trouble of going after suitable ones; screwing hinges, 
bolts, or plates at random on veneered doors, and if they fail to fit, 
removing them and screwing them on again somewhere else, Icaving 
two or three sets of screw-holes yawning in the polished surface of 
the wood, or in a hundred other stupid and blundering ways defac- 
ing the building which they help, after their fashion, to complete. 
Continual vigilance is needed to discover and correct such faults, 
and the superintendent of a house which on delivery to its owner 
proves to have all its hardware perfect, well put on, and in good 
working order, has at least some qualities which particularly fit him 
for his profession. 


amalli items. 


inspection of 
Hardware. 


BuRDETTE writes from Nantucket: “ Many of the old houses in the 
town are shingled all the way over, reminding one of the houses so 
common in St. John. The shingler, when he shungle, apparently began 
atthe base board, shongle right up the front of the house, over the cor- 
nice, up to the ridge pole, where he crawled over, went right along 
shingling, and shangle head first on down the other side of the house to 
the ground. Verhaps it was not done in this way. Ido not assert that 
it was. I only say, and I say it very meekly, that that is the way it 
impressed me, and if any man saysI am a liar, I will take it back, right 
immediately, and admit that the shingles were pasted on with gum ara- 


bic or the white of egg.”— Exchange. 
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BUILDERS’ SCAFFOLDING. —I. 


HE criminal ignorance and 
indifference of builders 
and architects are the 
obvious precursors of the 
oft-recurring catastro- 
phes which insecure scaf- 
folding occasions. ‘The 
fact is patent that the 
scaffolding usually em- 
ployed in many of the 
operations connected with 
building in this country, 
instead of being as it 
ought, a reasonably rigid, 
stable structure, not im- 
perilling life, or limb, or 

eres, property under the heavi- 

est stresses that can legitimately be brought on it, is by the caprice, 
cupidity, or ignorance of the contractor generally of very inade- 
quate strength, stability, and character, and does not in any degree 

poe for the extraordinary strains to which occasionally it nay 

- be incidentally subjected, owing to the carelessness or wilfulness of 
the constructors, or to other individual contingencies; there being in 
such cases no prospective provision, either in adequate scantlings of 
the materials, methods of secure fastenings and connections, or scien- 
tific arrangement of parts, which shall obviously be sutticient to 
insure a proper reserve of proportionate strength and stability. 

Scaffolding is frequently so frail that even the innate conscious- 
ness of the uneducated workman recoils at the idea of such death- 
traps being erected for his use, and occasionally he indignantly re- 
fuses to risk his life on a structure of such treacherous character, 
which is almost certain of destruction. On numerous occasions such 
scaffolding has been a fruitful source of serious fatal disasters, and 
minor building casualties are of daily occurrence which are usually 
explained away for the benefit of the contractor by the blind specu- 
lations of ignorance or by invenious fanciful theories of the reckless 

-mechanics interested, perhaps, in covering up the real cause, to which 
some of them by their cacclensnese may have been in some measure 
contributory; or if a too flagrant outrage be perpetrated to be thus 
frivolously explained away, an attempt is made to palliate the of- 
fence. ‘Thus public alarm and indignation have been allayed by an 
exculpatory verdict mysteriously attributing the mishap to the all- 
shielding device, ‘‘ accident,” which, — in public estimation, — dispels 
the sin; whereby the guilty parties are unrighteously absolved from 
their criminal responsibility, and from deserved public censure, in 
which both builder and architect are not without their contributive 
measure of responsibility. 

Notwithstanding that investigation into alleged causes often re- 
veals conflicting fanciful theories of ignorant workmen, not justified 
by the facts of the case as interpreted by the unerring light of intel- 
ligently applied mechanical science, no effectual step appears to have. 
yet been taken looking to the amelioration of the imperilling con- 

‘dition of the laws and customs of the various commonwealths in this 
regard, which, as it were, implied by sanction this dangerous ex- 
posure of innocent workmen — who by force of circumstance must 
take such work as offers, or starve —to possible fatalities, by 
allowing them to expose their lives on frail scaffolding without a 
definite authoritative, protective protest in the form of legislative 
enactment which shall specifically impose a rigid liability on builders, 
contractors, and architects who use scaffolding defective in materials, 
methods of construction, or manner of erection, and shall thus re- 
move the necessity of recourse to costly and uncertain legal pro- 
ceedings, which cannot ordinarily be undertaken by poor workmen 
or their dependents, in the face of the uncertainties and hopeless 
delays created by the too nice evasive distinctions of legal technicali- 
ties, the difficulties in most cases of procuring direct evidence to 
sustain the case, the proverbial unreliability of witnesses under the 
ingenuities of severe cross-examination, and the natural reluctance 
of employés to inculpate their employer by truthful evidence. 

Such legislative provision would be a fitting counterpart of the 
Mechanics’ Lien Law, which most of the States have established 
for the protection of the weak against the strong. 

As some States have constituted boards of examiners of insecure 
and unsafe buildings or structures in the larger cities, it might bo 
suggested that the powers and remedies invested in them be extended 
so as to include scaffolding. , 

The normal purpose of scaffolding is to form, 
convenient scientific assemblage of 
platform around the walls of a bui 
where as the case may be, which s 
floor-space, and stability, streneth, and stiffness to support and 
penhen aeses with safety the workmen and the various materials, 
tools and apparatus which are required in the mechanical processes 
of constructing the essential parts of a building. 

There are several varieties of scaffolding : — 
a aS ee single and double faced. 2. Frame scaffold, 

or square lumber, superimposed in stories as successive 
heights of the structuredemands. 8. Adijustab] i 
scaffold. 4. Hanging rideaganaey iets ade 

- 4. ging scaffold. 5. Bracket scaffold, 6. Trestle 
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scaffold. 7. Cantilever scaffold. All in more or less varieties of 
form, combination and structure adaptable to the special purposes of 
the respective artisans’ work in different departments of building. 

There are also stagings and false works of various kinds for a 
variety of purposes, which may be comprised under the general term 
scaffolding, as the same laws of mechanical science and the general 
principles of constructive devices and technical skill are in the ab- 
stract equally applicable to the various kinds employed, varying only 
according to the importance or degree of mechanical undertaking 
involved in its employment, and therefure these may with advantage 
be included in these papers as affording perhaps a wider range of 
interesting examples illustrative of the scientific principles and con- 
structive devices and mechanical forces and resistances involved. 

The essential requirements of all scaffolding are that while it 
shall be all that is desirable or attainable in an economical point of 
view, it shall also possess in a sufficient degree ne so that in all 
its parts it is adapted to resist gravity strains of the intensity and 
direction which its use in any given condition of circumstances is 
liable to demand or may suggest, and also stffness and stability to 
enable it to effectually resist oscillations and the attendant strains 
and rending forces and the resulting dangers from its unchecked 
transverse and lateral movements. 

Like all superstructures, temporary as well as permanent, scaf- 
folds in order to serve their purposes should have a sufficient founda- 
tion support to begin with — if an outside scaffold of great height, it 
should be seen to that the pavement be properly sleepered, so as to 
vive suflicient area of bearing surface. The same attention shonld 
be given if the scaffold is inside and starts from a cellar-floor grade, 
or if resting on joists care should be taken to see that they are 
securely bridged and stay-lashed to prevent buckling sideways, also 
that they are free of large cross-limb knots, wind-shakes, cross or 
crooked grain. especially near the centraf third of the span, it being 
remembered that the nearer a defect is to the centre the less is the 
strength, and in like ratio is the stress produced by a load greater 
the nearer it is placed to the centre of a span, and the longer tho 
joist is in proportion to depth the more liable it is to excessive de- 
flection or to break down. A standard should not be sect with its 
bare end on the ground or on a single joist, but should have a sill or 
sleeper laid across two or more joists, for a heavy weight may come 
upon a single standard which is not shared by adjacent standards. 
The footings and fastenings for longitudinal braces (either as ties or 
struts) should be secure, and particularly transverse bracing, which 
is scldom sufficiently attended to, should be firm and unyiclding. 

The normal purposes of scaffolds being defined and scientifically 
appreciated, the next requirement is to obtain a thorough understand- 
ing of the forces and stresses which their respective employments in- 
volve, their manner of action and the methods of estimating their va- 
ried intensities in the directions of their compositions and resolutions. 
This would naturally be followed by a practical consideration of the 
strensth of adaptable materials of construction employed to resist the 
different kinds of strain (as tensile, compressile, shearing, etc.), which 
their positions in a structure involve. ‘Then as all of these elements 
become known we arrive at a point where we are prepared to 
consider what should be the guiding conditions and elements of de- 
sign. 

The essential conditions of the normal employment of scaffolding 
in any of its various forms and purposes, being safety to life, limb, 
and property, these are therefore properly conceded to be prime fac- 
tors in determining the proper manner of its construction and erec- 
tion, whilst its necessarily temporary nature, which inevitably leads 
to a corresponding temporary character of construction, demands 
the very simplest constructive devices that will insure efficiency so 
as to effect the utmost economy in expense. This is therefore the 
natural as well as really economical order and sequence into which 
the premises wisely resolve themselves to coatral the designs for 
scaffoldings, but taken in the usual reverse order of appreciation 
and importance they become somewhat antagonistic conditions to a 
strictly economical solution of the problem. ‘The difficulty of attain- 
ing a reconciliation of these elements of disparity is increased by the 
unwise and selfish attitude of the public towards contractors in 
abusing and degrading the competitive system of bidding for jobs, 
so that it has ultimately recoiled against the public weal in an un- 
welcome train of moral and material calamities. 

The mechanical problems involved in scaffold-building are such 
that they demand that the design should provide for adequate 
strength and stability, and desirable economy, convenience, and 
despatch in its construction, erection, and semoval. Its tempo- 
rary purpose and character, and its occasional liability to severe, 
though often momentary, impulsive strains, make it the more imper- 





ative that the design for simplicity and rapidity of construction 


should be all that scientific attainments and mechanical ingenuity can 
accomplish, With this end in view, several devices have been pro- 
posed and patented, each having a leading principle of employment 
to subserve, and hence a more or less limited application; and as 
they usually involve a large first-cost, though intended to be durable, 
they do not appear to be generally favored by contractors. 

In order to determine any special design of scaffolding, we 
must assign a certain maximum amount of strains which it shall 
safely resist; and with a view to economy in the design, it is not 
expedient to have one general design that shall be strong enouch for 
the largest building, but which may be largely in excess of what is 
required for a small building, thus entailing a consequent waste of 
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materials. It is therefore in the direction of effecting economy that 
we suggest some such classification of scaffolds as the following, 
according to a certain scale of increasing stresses involved, and 
which will, we hope, facilitate the consideration of the subject in a 
simplified manner. 
y design is here comprised not only the proper scientific 
ment and convenient disposition of component parts, but also 
adequate scantlings of the materials employed, as wal as adequate 
methods of joinings, connections, etc. 


Ist, for ordinary stories up to 15’ high (or 3 scaffolds in height). 
66 


2d, for one and two . 37 = “Ss ss 
Sd, “two “ three “ 45’ * 
4th, “ four “« 60’ «& 
5th, “ five “ six “« 75’ « 
7th, “ above six “special. 


Nore.—The heights a-e between floor-joists, or without naving: support of in- 
tervening floor-juists in the whole height of either class of uprights. 


The several component parts of each class of scaffold are to 
be adapted to resist the intensity of strains suggested by the maxi- 
mum forces to be imposed. ‘The variations of stress will apply prin- 
cipally to the increase of stresses due to increase of height, and will 
affect the scantlings of uprights and braces, both longitudinal and 
transverse, and will require also acorresponding increase of strength 
of joints and connections of parts. 

‘he weights which may come upon a common scaffold (without 
having any side runs) for ordinary brick-walling, may occasion- 
ally amount (including the added weight of scaffolding itself) to 
250 lbs. per lineal foot, considering the ‘load to be uniformly distrib- 
uted over the scaffold; but as cut-stone trimmings, iron bed-plates, 
ete., bricklayers, hodcarriers, and incidentals may at times be 
crowded into one place (say 6 feet run of the scaffold), an extra 
loading of 2,100 lbs., or 350 Ibs. per foot run, may in addition to the 
distributed load be crowded on any part of the scaffold, thus making 
a total loading of 250- 350 = 600 lbs. of dead and moving load 
per foot run of scaffold. A live load is usually estimated to have 
double the static effect of a dead load of the same weight, but as 
the wall carries half of this load, then 239 + 350 = 475 lbs., which is 
therefore the ultimate loading liable to be sustained by uprights in 
single-faced scaffolds. 

To illustrate the application of the stress produced by sucha 
loading upon the uprights or standards: suppose a scaffold with 
fifteen-feet long uprights of 4” x 4” cross section, without having 
any transverse bracing at,any mean point in height. The ratio of 
least breadth to length or height is 1®'"s: — 45 diameters, and 45 
squared = 2025, which being substituted for ( po), and 4” x 4” = 16 
sq. ins., being substituted for sectional areain following formula, viz. : 

Breaking weight in pounds per square inch = 

Sectional area x 4800 lbs. , 16’ x 4800 lbs. 76800. 

1 + (ie x 09g), DOCOMES TF (2005 x 018) — 5.8sHTE — 
13151 lbs., or 822 lbs. per square inch.? 

With what is improperly called a safety factor of 4, which means 
one-fourth of the weight which would crush 2” cubes of perfect 
specimens, this would give a resistant, compressive, and antiflexure 
tae of, in round numbers, 200 pounds per square inch of sec- 
tional area, as a safe temporary azial load for merchantable white 
pine, free of cross or crooked grain, large cross-limb knots, wind- 
shakes, or other weakening defects. Hence 200 pounds X 16 square 
inches = 3200 pounds = safe strength of upright, which, divided by 
475 pounds ioad per foot run would give over six and a half feet 
avers for the 4” x 4” x 15’ uprights, not braced at a mean point of 
ieight. 

How many of the ordinary modern scaffolds have even this 
moderate sslety ? It is not unusual to see scaffolds which have occa- 
sionally or accidentally to do all of the above estimated dyty with 
oe hts of 2’ x 4”, or at most 2” x 6”, of low grades of merchant- 
able lumber, and set perhaps eight or nine feet apart. Nowa2”’x4/ 
scantling, would have only one-half the diameter (and one-half the 
sectional area), but with about one-fourth (or three-elevenths) of 
its antifleetion strength, as it would ultimately bend before the initial 
crushing strength is approached, its effective comparative area being 
consequently reduced in this increasing ratio, whilst the span be- 
tween uprights is also increased one-third, consequently adding one- 
third to the load on the uprights; all these elements of disparity, 
viz.: one-fourth part deflecting resistance, and one-third increase of 
loading, making a-total decreased strength of one-twelfth of that of 
4""x 4” set six and a half feet apart, which readily accounts for so 
many of the scaffold accidents occurring throughout the country 
under incidental loads. 

If scaffolding contains barrow-runs, requiring additional width, 
in connection with steam or horse-power hoists, the standards thus 
having greater moving weights passing over them will require 
additional sectional area to maintain the necessary stiffness. 

If the staging for a steam or horse-power hoist be supported on 
any part of a scaffold and consequently on any of the standards, 
these must be increased in cross section in relative proportions to the 





1In the formula, / = length or height, b= Jeast breadth, both in inches; 4809 
Tbs, is the crushing resistance of 2” cubes, the other constants of the formula 
being empirical deductions from experiments, applicable to the conditions of 
action of long columns under pressure, 





additional strains involved, for in some of these arrangements large 
quantities of bricks are dumped from hoist-boxes onto the staging. 
The following table will be useful in indicating the decreasing 
compressive strength of square or rectangular pillars of fir or white 
ine. 
Safe quiescent load per square inch of section, taken at one-sixth 
of the ultimate breaking load: ? 


RATIO OF BREADTH TO LENGTH, 


Least breadth in inches = ( ccHURUNCKBHDHRABS 
Pounds per square inch. = ( 800 760 720 680 610 600 560 479 416 368 328 295 


Length in inches. 





(Ratio continued.) 
30 32 34 36 38 49 42 44 46 48 50 52 SA 57 60 
269 246 227 210 195 183 166 151 138 127 117 108 100 90 81 


This table, it is evident, is of direct immediate use for rapid esti- 
mates of resistance of standards, struts, ete., to compression, by 
simply taking the ratio of length to least breadth (Jn) and multiply 
the number of pounds set under the ratio by the sectional area of 
standard, etc., which will give strength which can be safely depended 
on for white pine of good quality, dry and free of weakening defects. 
It must be observed that the strength of wood pillars, over thirty 
diameters high, depends on the co-efficient of elasticity of the wood 
and not its mere compressive resistance. When a pillar is bent very 
little a small additional weight breaks it, because of the rapidly in- 
creasing stresses which each additional small deflection developes. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A PARALLEL OF DORMER-WINDOWS. 


Our attempt to make a collection of dormer-windows which should 
have a permanent value to even the most skilful designer seems to us 


to be so successful, that we will suggest that those who conceive that 


a similar sheet of bay and oricl windows would be valuable to the 
profession should forward to us at once sketches or scale drawings 
of one or more of their happiest efforts in designing a feature which 
so few American buildings are without. 
HOUSE FOR JAMES P. TOLMAN, ESQ, WEST NEWTON. MASS. MR. 
W. G. PRESTON, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 
PROPOSED HOUSE AT LLEWELLYN, PA. MR. ALFRED E. BARLOW, 
ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





SPECIFICATIONS.’ 


R. Ewan Crristran 
commenced his proim- 
ised address on the 
above subject, anid 
said that when he re- 
ceived the invitation to 
say a few words to the 
young men of the As- 
sociation, it brought 
to his mind one of the 
bugbears of his youth, 
some fifty years ago. 
Ile remembered the 

horror he had of a specification, and how he had asked the head 
man in the office whether he would ever have to write such a docu- 
ment. But this person was acheery old fellow, and had said to him, 
“You never know what you can do till you try.” This he had re- 
membered ever since, and found what useful advice it was. He had 
received the invitation just as he was starting for his holiday excur- 
sion, and as he travelled from Paris to Geneva he took out his book 
and jotted down some observations. THis remarks were intended 
solely for the young men and not for the elder ones, who perhaps 
knew better than he did what a specification was. His subject was 
“A Chat with the Younger Members of the Association on Specifi- 
cations,” and he proposed, first, to say a few words on specifica- 
tions in general; and secondly, to take up one in particular, and to 
go through its general provisions; and afterwards to make some few 
observations on some methods of acquiring the necessary knowledge 
for writing such documents. Now, in the carrying out of an archi- 
tect’s desien, the specification, properly considered, was the pith and 
marrow of the building operations. The first sketches might be 
said to represent the poetical or inventive part of the work, and the 
working drawing and the specification — which should always go 
hand in hand — were the hard and laborious filling-out and filling-in 
of the first ideas. Jt had fallen to his (the speaker’s) lot to read 
many specifications from many hands. ‘The much-lamented Presi- 
dent of the Institute, Mr. Street, had truly said that an architect 
was known by the work he executed, and so, also, something about 
him could be known by his specification. Ie would describe some 
with which he had made acquaintance. 


Srusy oF |1IONs 


by Lawcov 





2 1f one-fourth instead of one-sixth of >reaking joad is to be used, add one-half 
to the number of pounds given in above table, 

3 A paper read before the [English] Architectural Association and reported in 
various journals. 
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First, there was the careless specification, the production possibly 
of the man who thought his art so high that he could not condescend 
to things so low as practical details, anc so gave himself no trouble 
in the matter: wrote in the loosest possible fashion a few Vague sen- 
tences, and necessarily, in consequence, ran the risk of peaNy bills 
for “extras” and of giving much general dissatisfaction. He hoped 
there were no such specification writers present. Next, there was 
the uncertain specification, from the man who, not knowing his own 
mind, left everything vague, and said that such and such things were 
to be done “as the architect may hereafter direct ;” or that every- 
thing was to be done that was or ought to be necessary for the comple- 
tion of the work, whether mentioned or not. But what was the poor 
builder to do in making his estimate from such a document? What 
a chance for wild estimates and after litigation! ‘Then there was 
the surveyor’s specification, which he always knew by the clause, 
“ Provide water for the work” —as if it could be done without 
water! If everything had to be provided, why should water be so 
specially mentioned. This was generally a practical and dissecting 
specification, but with no warmth or geniality about it. ‘Then there 
was the muddled specification, which it was a positive torture to 
read, and in which one had to hunt through page after page to find 
the proper sequence of things, and, when found, had sore trouble to 
put them together. Then there was the too-diffuse specification, 
that which said over and over again that this thing and that thing 
were to be provided and done in the best possible way, when one 
clause to that effect would be sufficient. Such a specification was a 
trouble to read, but one forgave its wearisomeness in respect for the 
earnestness of the writer. Next, there was the plain and practical 
specification, which went straight to the point it was intended to 
reach, and said exactly enough, and no more — the writer being evi- 
dently a good business man, who did his work thoroughly well, 
wasted no time, and had no difficulty in settling his accounts at the 
conclu3sion. Lastly, there was the well-written and Deen eee 
tive specification, the writer of which evidently enjoyed his work, 
wrote it con amore, revelled in the pictures he summoned up as he 
went on, and filled his pages with sketches to illustrate his words. 
Such specifications were a real pleasure to read. 

What, then, was the form of the specification that should be use- 
ful? Let them consider the ordeals which the document had to en- 
counter. First of all it had to satisfy the client, not, eee for 
his own reading, but to defend his interests in the work which the 
architect had been entrusted to do for him. It should be remem- 
bered that clients sometimes attached strange meanings to doubtful 
descriptions. Secondly, it had to be put before the builder, who, if 
he were an honest man, would do his best to carry out its provisions 
faithfully and well; but if he were a scamp, he would try to evade 
them at every turn, and would be sure to go through any loophole 
that had been left. Thirdly, it had oftentimes to be interpreted by 
workmen; they might be intelligent, or they might be the reverse, 
and then woe to the man whose work was slightly done. It was all 
very well to put in a clause that the architect was to be sole judge of 
everything. So he ought to be, but if he had left room for misinter- 

retation, and mistakes were consequently made, as an honest man 
Re ought to decide against himself, and not blame the workman. 
Lastly, together with the drawings the specifications had to be the 
basis of acontract. Some employers, and oe some architects, 
thought that the contract was the lawyer’s work exclusively, and 
that he was to be responsible if anything went wrong; but he (Mr. 
Christian) said “No!” The lawyer might put in his stringent 
clauses, might provide for bondsmen, and set down penalties to be 
exacted in due course, but if the specification were imperfect, the 
foundation of it all was rotten, and all the legal phrases in the 
world would not make it stand. Not that he despised the lawyer’s 
work — far from it; it might be, and was, in many cases very neces- 
sary; but the specification and the drawings were the real bases of 
contract, and the general conditions might be fairly left to the law- 
yer, though not even those without the architect’s co-operation. A 
specification, then, was, or ought to be, a document which should 
fully and completely describe the architect’s intentions, illustrated by 
the drawings of what was to be done from the time of cutting the 
first sod to the delivery of the key of the finished work into the 
owner’s hand. That was what a specification ought to be. Who 
was the man who could write it? “Oh,” perhaps some of his 
hearers would say, “the survevor: he is the man who must know all 
about it. He dissects the work, describes its bones and sinews, and 
clothes them with flesh; and so in dueeourse it comes out all right 
from the builder’s hands.” But did it? And whose, then, was the 
work ? At best it was but a partnership concern. No; if his young 
friends had learnt the surveyor’s work in addition to their own, by 
all means let them do it — nothing was more practically instructive ; 
but if not, let them never in their young days depute the writing of 
their specifications. If they could not do it themselves they had not 
learnt their business perfectly, and ought not to practise it, because 
they could not do their employers justice. It would be plain, there- 
fore, he (Mr. Christian) thought, that, so far as his judgment went, 
the person who wrote the specification should be he who designed 
the work; and so far as regarded its chief points, those in which his 
design was out of the ordinary track, where individuality was to be 
exemplified, so it must be to his life’s end. 

Again he would ask: who was the person who could write a speci- 
fication? Not the carcless man; not the man who was vague and 
did not know his own mind; not the man who, like Nebuchadnezzar 
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in his dream, expected the builders to interpret what he could not 
himself describe; not the muddle-headed man, for the sooner that 
gentleman left the architectural profession the better for himself and 
for everybody else. Lord Bacon, among his many wise words, said, 
“ Reading maketh a full man, conversation a ready man, writing an 
exact man;” which might be thus paraphrased to meet the special 
requirements of the architectural profession, “ Reading makes the 
full man, sketching the ready man, specification-writing and draw- 
ing the exact man;” and an architect’s work, if it was to be worth 
anything at all, must needs be exact. The essential elements of 
specification-writing, then, were: knowledge, not only of theory but 
of practice; method, conciseness, clearness of description, and thor- 
oughness. Now, in the view of its requirements, he would take up 
the second part of lis subject and go'through a specification. Time 
would not, of course, allow him to speak about every detail, and he 
would confine his remarks to general principles and points of impor- - 
tance. 

A specification could never be properly written as a thing apart. 
Drawings and specifications should advance together; and there 
was nothing more useful than for the architect to have his specifica- 
tion and headings all prepared, and, as his drawings proceeded, to 
note for each trade what he found it necessary to describe in writ- 
ing. He might, if he preferred (and it was an exceedingly good 
practice), make his drawings themselves the vehicle for much of his 
description, and so lessen the bulk of his separate writing; but, 
nevertheless, this practice would not supersede the gencral notes, 
because some things must be described which could not be repre- 
sented on drawings. Now, inasmuch as it was probable that for 
one man who might be called upon to erect a public building, or any 
other large structure, fifty might be asked to design and build a 
house, he would base the remainder of his remarks on that proba- 
bility. He would take the case of a house in the country, to be built 
of brick; and, in spite of ‘Queen Anne,” it should have, for the 
sake of illustration, some stone mullioned windows, and might also, 
perhaps, indulge in some of the fine Dutch brickwork now so fash- 
ionable. But let them not forget, as they proceeded, another of 
Lord Bacon’s wise sayings — one which ought to be printed up in 
every architect’s office —viz.: ‘ IIouses are built to live in, not to 
look on.” He would presume that the architect of the house had 
duly inspected the site before preparing his design (a matter which 
should never be neglected); that he had noted its requirements; 
made out all about water-supply, drainage, etc.; tested the nature of 
the subsoil, etc.; learnt all that he required to know as to materials, 
carriage, etc.; and had settled where the garden was to be. Then 
would come the consideration of the excavator’s work. ‘This he had 
seen dismissed in a single sentence; but it was most important work, 
for the excavator found out what you were going to build on, and 
unless you were careful of your foundations you could not be sure of 
building a good house, for the excavator might go too fast, or the re- 
verse, according to the nature of the ground dealt with. Clay, as in 
London, was a dreadful material: it closed in wet weather and 
opened in dry, so that the building jumped about. In other cases 
clay was the best friend possible to have, in which case to cut away 
a foot of clay would cause most serious damage. Where silt occurred 
below the clay, you must only build upon the surface, and every inch 
of clay must be preserved. Therefore, if you dismissed the excava- 
tor’s work summarily, and unless you knew what vou were roing to 
build on, the excavator might cut away all the sound foundation, get 
on into a serious difficulty, and even, as had occurred to himself, 

ring you down on a quicksand. In ordinary foundations there 
might be much vegetable soil, but your specification merely stated 
the ground was to be excavated one foot or so many feet. ‘The foun- 
dations for the Shrewsbury Shire-Hall, the building designed by Sir 
Robert Smirke, were cut 10 feet deep all over, and as soon as the 
surface was taken away there came up a inagnificent crop of mush- 
rooms. To be perfectly safe, therefore, the whole of this mould must 
be removed, or the entire surface must be covered with concrete. 
Where a garden was intended the mould would be invaluable, but 
anything actually outside of the four walls of the building rarely had 
any provision made for it. They should know, then, the nature of 
the ground, and the best part on which to place the soil. Give accu- 
rate instructions to the excavator. Tell him, of course, to take 
down the trenches to a solid bottom, to drain the ground if wet, and 
where concrete had to be put in describe what kind of concrete to 
use. Lias lime or Poriland. cement was the best on clay where you 
had water. According to circumstances, position, and nature of 
materials must you build with solid or hollow walls, the foundations 
at any rate being solid. The specification must also be arranged 
according to the season of the year. The same amount of water, for 
instance, must not be used in the winter as in the summer. Work- 
ing in winter, the walls must be kept as dry as possible, and for some 
four or five months of the year they should never think of using a 
drop of grout in the walls. The foundations must be laid as solid as 
possible, and if the soil were wet there should be a damp-proof course 
just above the level of the surface, one at the bottom, and a vertical 
damp-proof course in the middle. The latter was a most valuable 
expedient, but was not often adopted, and, like most valuable things, 
it was perfectly simple. All that was requisite was to leave a clear 
cavity of about 14 inches in the middle of the wall—the thickness 
of a scaffold-board turned edgewise would do—and as the walls 
rose a Jaborer could, every nine inches in height, pour in boiling 
asphalte, which had a wonderful affinity for bricks. If ever they 
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had to build against the wet they should use it. If a vertical damp- 
proof course were not required there should be a damp-proof course 
at the lower level and at the level of the surface, otherwise the damp 
would rise by capillary attraction, and the house would be dreadfully 
damp. The bricks should be hard, sound, square, and well-burnt; 
no others should be allowed to come on the ground. Nothing more 
on that head need be said in the specification. 

According to circumstances they must describe the mortar and 
sand. In the country sometimes road-drift had to be used; in 
some cases good river sand might be got. Road-drift, unless good, 
off a flint-road, prepared a long time beforehand, and all the filth 
washed out of it, must not be used. The walls should be faced with 
such bricks as were thought right, and the best which could be got 
in the locality. He himself was a great advocate of hollow walls, 
and had used them for many years, but they required great care in 
the building. In the other room he had seen drawings showing hol- 
low walls, the authors of which had joined the walls at the — of 
the windows and at the coiens. Some thought, and no doubt it was 
theoretically and practically correct, that there should be a greater 
thickness of wall inside. If only two thicknesses of 4$ inches could 
be afforded, the hollow wall should not be employed, unless bricks 
absolutely impermeable to wet were used. It should not be bonded 
with iron, for the iron rusted, and the wall went to the bad. An ex- 
celleat hollow wall, and the best in his opinion, was to have a double 
thickness of 9 inches with a cavity of 3 inches between, the whole 
bonded with long bricks, but with bricks that would not carry the 
wet through. It was practically a solid wall, and had all the advan- 
taves of a solid wall. He was building one now, and every 18 inches 
he put a continuous course of these bonding bricks, so that the cavi- 
ties between the courses were 15 inches. Sucli a wall was the best, 
driest, and warmest that could be built, and was equivalent to a solid 
wall a foot thicker. In several cases he had proved the warmth and 
comfort of it, but he was now proving ‘its value in a different way. 
In a large country house he was building all the external walls on 
this principle. Not being able to get materials in time for doing the 
work in the summer, he had built the inner part of the walls and 
left the bonding courses projecting; the casing would be put on in 
the summer and the work when done would be solid as a rock. 
This enabled him to build against time; the house would be fin- 
ished in time, to do which he would otherwise have had to resort 
to the horrible work of pointing. If building in the very usual way 
with a 44-inch thickness inside and 9 outside, iron must be employed. 
In specifications it was constantly stated that the walls were to be 
properly bonded with iron. The builders would say that hoop-iron 
would do, but it would not do; an accurate description must be given 
of what the iron bond must be: specifications inust never be vacue. 
Before beginning the builder must be told what he had to do, and 
you must be sure that what you said had to be done was sufficient. 

If they adopted the modern priuciple of ventilation under floors, 
the ventilation must be thorough. It was not suflivient to specify 
that there should be air-bricks, for the dry-rot would get in at some 
corner and bevin its ravages. The old fashion, and he was not sure 
but what it was the best, was to lay oak joists, solid in loam: the air 
was stopped out, and this was equivalent to a thorough ventilation. 
He had taken up floors of that kind which must have been down 
considerably over a century, sometimes nearly two centuries, and 
had found thew perfectly sound. When he saw written in a specifi- 
cation that every brick was to be a whole brick, he was sure it was 
written by a young man. In the foundations it might be so, but 
above the surface they must have some bricks that were not whole ; 
they should be careful to bond them well, and not to use too many 
bruken bricks. Another clause specified that every fourth course was 
to be grouted. The bricklayer was first told that every course was 
to be laid solid, and then that every fourtl: course was to be grouted ; 
it was like covering a man’s mouth with plaster and telling him to 
drink. ‘The best brickwork in the world was that of the Romans. 
The old brickwork was always done with good thick joints, that came 
to the surface; it was honest work. Splendid instances occurred in 
some parts of the country, especially in the counties of Norfolk and 
Suffolk. The work introduced by Dutch William was not brickwork 
—he should call it toy work; but if they intended to use it, they 
should be at the pains to back it in with cement, or something of the 
kind, or it would be absolutely rotten. He supposed them to be 
building their house in the summer, and that all the joints — good, 
honest joints — were finished as they were built. Then they had the 
flues and chimneys to build. Noone should allow a tallboy to disemace 
his chimney, which should be built to carry the smoke up properly, 
so that it could not come puffing down into the room. There should 
always be a spare flue or two. Above the rouf a damp-proof course 
should be worked in. He had constantly seen cases where the wet 
came in, worked down into the rooms below, and of course made the 
house damp. ‘They should therefore always build in a damp-proof 
course of lead right through the chimney and through the pargetting. 
In winter they should be built solid to the outside with cement. All 
fireplaces should be made available for doing double work, as he had 
said when addressing them on a previous occasion. It was an argu- 
ment, too, in favor of internal chimneys. 

Then there was the drainage to consider. It was sometimes dis- 
missed in a sentence or two, but it should be described with the 
greatest particularity, just as it should afterwards be laid with the 
coe particularity. In connection with the drains of country 

ouses they would always require a tank, but they must not send 
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dirty water into it. It was just as easy to filter it and send it in clean. 
If they made a filter of gravel and examined it some time after the 
house was built, they would find a mass of filth on the one side of it. 
In the country, too, cesspools had to be made, and you were liable to 
get intoa difficulty in a sandy or gravelly soil if you did not make 
them watertight, for your drinking water would get poisoned. 
They must always be ventilated. He wished to impress on them 
that they should do their drainage with the utmost possible care, and 
supervise and examine it thoroughly. Every tank must have an over- 
flow, but not connected with the foul drain. You could not avoid 
contaminating the water in the tank if so connected : it was a sine quad 
non that the tank should have no connection with foul drains. 

Coming to the mason’s work, Mr. Christian said that lionest old 
mullion windows were becoming unfashionable. Sash-bars, ete., 
were advocated, and the old casements pooh-poohed. No windows 
gave so much light as mullion windows, and they might make them 
as big as they liked. One great advantage in them was that they 
kept the painter at bay, for he hated the painter as far as the dam- 
age he did to the rest of the work. He mentioned these stone mul- 
lion windows because there was commonly a clause in the specifica- 
tion that an unlimited use was to be made of cramps and dowels, 
and the builder in making his estimate would be sure to provide 
sufficient of them. ‘They should consider whether they wanted any 
at all; he did not think any were wanted. In taking down old 
windows he had never seen any dowels and very few cramps. They 
should be jointed property with stone; in fact masonry should be 
used as masonry. The cramps in many cases spoiled the stone-work, 
causing it to break off. 

The floors he now supposed were got in. Timber should never be 
built into the wall on the ground floor, though the ends of the joists 
were constantly built in in such cases. It was a capital plan, where 
stone was available, to put in corbels on the ends of which, inside, 
the plates could be placed. In specifying for the roof, instead of 
stating that the gutters were to be laid with all necessary falls and 
drips, it was just as easy to describe with accuracy the amount of 
fall and drip. If vou took care of the gutters and drips the roof 
would take care of itself. The important point was the drip, for, if 
the snow got in and froze, the water would come into the house when 
a thaw took place. When he complained of there being too little 
drip he was always met by the answer that there was a good fall; he 
could not get people to see that it was at the drip that the water got 
in. Acommon defect was to make a closed sepulchre of the gutters ; 
but they should make a convenient way to them. At their last meet- 
ing two opinions were given in regard to slating and tiling, and one 
speaker hit the right nail on the head when he said that tiles were 
the most comfortable. A pvint which applied, however, more to 
churches than houses was that persons while erecting substantial 
walls never thought much of the roof covering. They put on what 
was literally an attic roof as a covering for a vast number of people, 
and expected to keep them comfortable—cool in summer, and warm 
in winter. In the old coaching days, if you buried your feet in the 
straw while travelling you were perfectly warm. ‘The reason was 
because the straw was a capital non-conductor, every straw being 
hollow. On this principle—which was the same as that of the hol- 
low wall—he had covered his house with reeds plastered underneath, 
and thus got an outer and an inner cavity in the thickness of four 
inches. ‘Tiles were a real comfort, and you could slip one in at any 
time when required, which could not be done with slates, which were 
nailed down, without tearing the roof to pieces. The color of the 
tiles should be tempered, especially when building out in the open 
and where no trees were about. 

When describing the joiner’s work, you should go mentally into 
every room and part of the house, gk make sure you saw all the 
requirements ; by doing so you produced a good result, and escaped 
extras at the end. Joiner’s work inust be prepared well beforehand, 
as wood would shrink; and one other matter not sufficiently attended 
to was the season of the year. ‘They were, he supposed, getting the 
house comfortably roofed in by the end of October, and the building 
might be let stand open; no matter if the snow came in—the im- 
portant thing was that the air got in. If the building had to be fin- 
ished by Christmas they must use diligence and get it completed. 
They should never let a client make them finish it early in the year, 
or, at the worst, they must only do it under written protest, the client 
absolving you from all responsibility. However dry the wood-work 
you put in it, everything would be reeking with damp, the wood-work 
would swell and drive the framing asunder, etc.; and these were 
things clients did not or would not think of. When specifying that 
the wood should be clear of sap, he added a clause that it was to be 
clearly understood that exactly what was said was meant, that it 
must be clear of all sap. If, just as the work was finished, you found 
out your instructions had not been attended to, it would involve the 
expenditure of two or three months, for wood, however dry it might 
be, always shrank after planing. 

He would like to ask how often they made sketches and nctes of 
things of ordinary use. Whenever in travelling he saw a good door 
or casement he immediately made a careful drawing of it, for thus 
only did he get an accurate knowledge of it. Many houses in Lon- 
don, especially those built towards the close of the last century, had 
as beautiful joinery as was possible to be seen—doors, floors, and 
fittings of all kinds. They should not content themselves with say- 
ing it is beautiful; they should draw and describe it, and sketch, not 
for the picturesque alone, but for the practical. Some of the most 
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beautiful wood-work ever wrought by the hand of man W4S to be seen 
in this city of London. He might say of our floors that he never 
went abroad to France, Italy, or Switzerland without being disgusted 
with the work in this country. We had been utterly spoiled by the 
rage for building cheap houses; no wonder we covered the floors 
with carpets. In London, when this good joinery was executed, some 
of the most beautiful floors anywhere to be seen, of the primest of 
wood, and without a particle of sap or a nail in them, were found. Ex- 
cept in the matter of parquetry floors, in which there was a good 
deal of sham, we had gone back. LEvelyn’s advice on the subject of 
floors was that the boards should be tacked down one year, and 
Pecenesy fixed the next year. At any rate, they ound, if they 
iked, stop builders putting down floors in the present careless fash- 
ion, and prevent them “following my leader” in these matters, like 
so many sheep, as described by the lecturer at their previous meet- 
ing. It was important to tidy up everything, and clear away from 
under the floors every particle of shavings and every little bit of 
wood. [He had been called into a church in Salisbury, where dry-rot 
had carried everything before it. ‘There was a good ventilation right 
trough under the floor, but a few shavings had been left below on 
the ground, and on these a fungus had fastened, and thence spread 
all over. The season when the work was done, probably about 
November, had been very wet, and the ground underneath had been 
saturated ; and if there was one place that took water better than 
another it was the ground under an old church. When superintend- 
ing work, they should see that every shaving was removed, and that 
the ground was dust dry before a board was laid. In the same 
my they should look carefully after all staircases, ete. 

hey should try to please the mistress of the house, and not only 
the mistress, but the cook, the house servant — all important persons 
in their way. Especially they shonld pay attention to fittings. 
When in the country, why should they not ask to see the pantry and 
kitchen, if it is good work? Make a note of what you find the mis- 
tress and the cook approve of. No better place could they go than on 
board one of the Atlantic steamers to see bow a pantry was fitted up, 
and how everything required for the large number of passengers is 
stowed away in so small a space. Whenever they saw anything 
really good, whatever it might be, they should put down a note of it. 
Half their reputation as house-builders would depend on this. 

Mr. Christian then alluded to the horrible iron pipes which were 
put on buildings on the erection of which no amount of money was 
begrudged. If ornamentation were desired, what better things 
could be had than the lead pipes of old. He had seen many exam- 
pies of them over a century old, things of beauty even to the present 
day. No one fifty years fibinne: he thought, would use these cast- 
iron pipes. He had seen, too, lead eaves-gutters four centuries old ; 
no one would ever see an iron one that age. 

In regard to plumbing matters, the pipes should be put where they 
could be got at, and where they would be warm and dry. He was 
greatly taken by a device of a lady who had had painted on each 

ipe its name — “TI feed the boiler,” “I go to such a place,” ete. 
Lhey should not forget to let their pipes tell where they went to. 

The hot-water cistern should not be placed in the roof, where the 
water got frozen and thus caused half the boiler explosions one heard 
of in winter. It should be made of use, and if placed in the middle 
of the linen closet it would keep the linen aired, and there would be 
no danger of pipes bursting. ; 

One of the speakers at the last meeting said the old builders did 
not understand the making of mortar. Well, as a matter of fact, there 
was a great deal of bad building in old churches, and some of the 
mortar was horrible stuff, and he could testify to an instance of it in 
work of the thirteenth century. They knew how to build in those 
days, and the only explanation was that some rogue had been em- 
ployed to build who scamped the work. Scamps could not be 
excluded in those days any more than now. Mr. Christian said that 
if they wished to see good mortar and good building they should 
study the old abbies and castles, which required gunpowder to bring 
them down, and he mentioned how the rector of the old parish church 
at Cromer had obtained a faculty for pulling down the chancel on 
the plea that it was rotten, and having got the faculty he could 
not get it down with using gunpowder, and the ground was covered 
with great solid masses of walling with flint work embedded in it. 
After saying that they should never pass by even the taking down of a 
brick wall without observation, and seeing the cause of its failure, 
how it had been constructed, ete., Mr. Christian remarked that there 
was no reason why young men, who had proved themselves thor- 
oughly in earnest, should not be made clerks of works. When on 
the building they would get valuable information from the builder, 
should never be without their note-books, should observe and meas- 
ure everything, find out how long it took to do certain work, and at 
the end of the day value it. After giving his experience as clerk of 
works during three years, Mr. Christian said that at Hungerford 
Market he first met Sir G. Scott. Mr. Scott had the run of Grissel’s 
workshops, and asked so many questions that people wished him 
further, and made himself rather a bore. If, however, they wanted 
to learn, they must ask questions, and not be afraid to do so. 

Mr. Christian concluded by advising the young men not to be in a 
hurry, as young men usually were, to get to work, but to learn their 
work thoroughly first of all, and to acquire practical knowledge by 
acting as clerks of works, etc., otherwise they would be bunglers all 
their lives. fs 


INCOMBUSTIBLE MATERIALS FOR BUILDINGS.! 
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work of a house was valued, 
and an estimate of iron and 
metal required to be substituted 
instead to give equal strength, 
the difference of expense in 
some things will be found in 
favor of the substitute, and the 
average would be more than a 
turn in favor of rolled iron and 
cast-iron work,—a great propor- 
tion requiring only what is 
called old iron, which sells at 
from 50 to 70 per cent under 
the price of new iron, and has 
to undergo waste and expense 
in being re-cast and forged for 
C > meee sale in all shapes. If that aver- 
<a va” Sme Sf age cost per cube of 1,000 feet 
is even aturn against iron-work, the consideration of durability alters 
the case still in favor of the incombustible work. But it may be 
said, how can a house or store full of very inflammable goods be a 
bit safer from being built of stone, brick, cement, concrete, iron, 
brass, zine, copper, lead, slates, tiles, and glass, if those combustible 
goods take fire by accident, or development of coal-gas, or leakage 
of gas-pipes? In such cases, excepting all explosive matters, a fire 
may burn itself out,—if the iron door is shut and kept cool— if 
necessary ; and, clearly, in such instances a very short time would 
make enough of “ fire-damp” to extinguish the fire before it had 
taken such head as to melt a cast-iron door of the lightest possible 
casting. Certainly such a building would be fire-proof against all 
but the conflagration of spirits, parafline, petroleum, and turpentine, 
where heat sufficient to pulverize brick and concrete might be pro- 
duced by the burning of large quantities of those exceptional things, 
which are explosives in a great degree. 

For walling, the Portland cement concrete, made of one part 
cement to four parts washed gravel, is nearly everywhere cheaper 
than brickwork, and often cheaper than stone-work; at half the 
thickness stronger than stone; and, in case of fire, will suffer less 
than stone and lime-mortar work, and very much less than brick- 
work in lime mortar. The cost of walling may, therefore, be ex- 
cluded as one of the data required to make a comparative estimate, 
but for the increase of durability which gives the concrete the pref- 
erence at equal prices. Well made and well handled, with the least 
possible stirring after wetting, the two materials mixed dry, the 
gravel concrete makes better structure than most of our building 
stones, particularly the sandstone of all colors. 

Very good attempts have been made with Bangor and Valencia flags 
to make fire-proof floors for bonding-stores in Bristol, using slabs of 
12’ and 15’ long, by 6’ or 7’ wide, and 3” thick, laid on walls and metal 
girders under the ends of those lengths, after testing the strength of 
the slate slabs to more load than they will ever have to bear; but 
such floors are very expensive, and the bare slate flag exposed to 
intense heat will suffer more than a concrete floor. They must col- 
lapse when the metal posts supporting them are melted, unless the 
pillars are cased in concrete. All condemned rails, sold by the rail- 
way companies for one-half the price of rolled iron, make very good 
joists for spans not over 14’, spaced 30” apart centre tocentre. Flat 
arches of small flat stones, 6” deep, resting on 78-pounds per yard 
old rails set across the roadway, and grouted with fine concrete, and 
flushed over with it, form the roadways of several iron bridges in 
the County Kerry, and have been laid for less than a wooden floor 
with 2” x 10” joists and 1” boards. A fire-proof floor was put in 
the Bridewell at Tralee, over the prisoners’ cells, in this way for 
45s. per square of 100’, which is about the same as timber flooring 
of the scantlings described. In wider spans these rails can be sup- 
plemented by midway girders or plain flitches of rolled iron under, 
so as to make the floor perfectly rigid. Such a floor would never 
fail to keep down any fire underneath it. For dwelling-houses, ceil- 
ings could be worked out in plaster more firmly than on laths of }” 
thick. 

The roofs would afford most saving on the comparative estimates. 
The strength of the modern iron roof in angle and T iron bars and 
beams is to be had for less money than what timber of the usual 
sizes will cost. Galvanized riband iron, on frames 4’ apart, pierced 
for copper fastenings or iron rivets, will cost very little more than 
wooden sawed laths. Cast-iron gutters can be had for less than half 


i From a paper by Mr. Henry stokes, read betore the Institution of Civil En- 
of Ireland. 
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the price of 7-pound sheet-lead for both flat gutters and valleys: 
Slates drilled to be fastened by nails can be tied on to the laths of 
riband iron with copper wire as cheaply as with nails. 

Cement concrete roofs on centering made to a catenarian curve in- 
verted may be relied on to stand but 2}” thick, if the abutments are 
secured from lateral thrust by a few tie-bars across the span, mounted 
on washer-plates outside and screwed tight, or tightened by heat and 
cooling. It may require a rise of arch of one-tifth span, and a thin 
coat of pure cement as a water-proofing, which is further secured 
by a couple of coats of coal tar. Mr. W. 'T. Crosbie, of Ardfert, 
has built a good many roofs of this material, but in elliptic arches 
very flat, and, therefore, requiring more than double the depth of 
concrete, and they have cost liim 5s. per square yard; so that the 
catenarian curve may be had for 3s., which is much less than any 
slate and timber roof can be put up for now-a-days. 

Interior fittings of doors and window-frames with the doors and 
sashes, it can be easily understood, may be had in metal and black 
iron without trouble or expense greater than wood, but cheaper, 
from being everlasting. 

It is to be expected that the objections will be raised on account 
of iron-work contracting and expanding with cold and heat, which 
has given some trouble in makinz smooth joints between long pieces 
of railway-iron. This may be avvided by using cast-iron where long 
spans are to be set up, such as tie-bars to wide and flat roofs, where 
the expansion would be very small. Metal window-sashes are, on 
this account, liable to be found difficult to stanch against wind and 
water. ‘To obviate this I have used a fillet of caoutchouc between 
the plass and the metal, to be soldered on to the iron and glass by a 
hot-edged tool, which will give sufficient room for contraction in the 
elasticity of the india-rubber to prevent the glass being broken and 
makes a stanch joint always. In a continued row of such houses as 
I have tried to describe, no fire could spread to any considerable ex- 
tent, even if extra inflammable goods took fire, and this last advan- 
tage in itself is, or would be, an enormous gain. ‘The only drawback 
would be that the carpenter’s occupation would bz gone, or almost 
gone. 


MONTHLY CHRONICLE. 


JANUARY 30, 1882. Bursting of a reservoir at Calais, Pa., which 
causes the destruction of a school-house and two other buildings. 
‘T'wenty-seven bodies recovered at last reports. 

January 31. Explosion of the Citizens’ Gas Company’s gasom- 
eter at Newark, N.J. The iron cylinder covering the gasometer 
became tilted by the weight of snow and ice upon it, and by the 
force of the wind, until the chains holding it in place broke, and the 
top of the gasometer struck against the brick sides of the tank, pro- 
ducing a spark, the explosion following. No lives lost. Damage, 
$25,000. 

January 31. Burning of the old World building, New York. 

February 2... Explosion of the Grove shaft of the Midlothian coal 
mine in Chesterfield County, Va. ‘Thirty-two men buried in the 
mine. 

February 6. Fall of an elevator in the partly-burned Wrigley 
building, Newark, N. J. Three men killed. 

February 7. Fall of two walls of the Messrs. Emery’s hotel, 
Cincinnati, in process of building. No lives lost. 

February 10. Fall of a temporary staging, bearing 400 children, 
during an exhibition at Power's opera house, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
No lives lost, and but few children injured. 

February 11. Explosion of Jackson’s fire-work factory, Chester, 
Pa., which results in the loss of eighteen lives. 

February 13. Crevasse, 300 feet long, in Kemp Levee, Concordia 
Parish, La., one of the largest levees in the State. 

February 13-23. ‘Terrible floods along the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers, the water rising higher than in the fluods of 1876. Many 
lives lost, and incalculable damage done to real property. 

February 17. Burning of the business portion of Haverhill, Mass. 
Loss over $2,000,000. 

February 23. An old sewer at Louisville, Ky., bursts, and floods 
a portion of the city. 

February 25. Fall of a five-story brick building, at the corner of 
Second street and Christy avenue, St. Louis, Mo., occupied by 
Krafft, Holmes & Co., wholesale grocers, No lives lost. Dadace. 
$20,000. 





THEATRE-STAGE VENTILATION. 


CHICAGO, ILL., February 14, 1882. 
To THE EpitTors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, — With reference to an editorial in your valuable jour- 
nal of February 11, 1882, and which in the summary is mentioned 
asan “Inconclusive Trial of a Theatre Ventilator,” permit me to 
say a few words, and to state the fact, that the ‘smoke-escape ” 
to which you refer in that article, built by me over the stacze of 
Hooley’s Theatre in this city, which has lately been successfully 
tested again by the present city authorities, has formerly been tried 
while the gas was Fishterd all through the house and the regular 
ventilating apparatus over the chandelier in the auditorium was in 
full operation, and with the same result. Fire-marshal M. Benner 
was especially watching the trial in that respect, and declared 
himself to be fully convinced of the effivacy of my system, which 
in the first place is designed to keep the smoke from a fire on the 
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stave behind the proscenium arch, and prevent it from issuing 
into the auditorium, thus giving the audience ample time to disperse 
before the fire could come outside the proscenium, and also giving 
the firemen opportunity to enter the auditorium and work there suc- 
cessfully. 

In order to prove more fully the effective operation of my “ smoke- 
escape,” I will say that while burning up fire-works on the stage, 
which frequently occurs, and the house is crowded to its utmost 
capacity, a smell from powder, etc., has never been noticed in the 
auditorium, even-when the valve was only partly opened. 

I am yours very respectfully, 
THeo. Karzs, Architect. 





CHICAGO, February 18, 1882. 
To THE Ep1Tors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 


Gentlemen, — The issue of your valuable oe of the 11th 
inst. contains an editorial on the efficacy of a ‘smoke-escape ” 
which I adopted for my theatre for the purpose of rendering the 
same safe to the public in case of fire. With reference to the 
article, permit me to say a few words: I am fully convinced of the 
many merits of this simple apparatus, and I lave tested it frequently 
and always with success, especially when the gas in my house was 
all through lighted. I feel oblized to say that I would not like to be 
without the smoke-escape of Messrs. Sues and Karls, and I take 
great pleasure in recommending its general adoption in all theatres 
as a means of preventing panic in case of fire. 

Very truly yours, R. M. Hoorey. 


GREASE TRAPS. 


PHILADELPHIA, February 18, 1882. 
To THE EpiTors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs,— Can you inform your readers where “ crease traps,” 
as described in your recent series of articles on house-plumbing, can 
be had? I refer to the tubs or reservoirs to be placed in the cellar, 
of sufficient capacity to allow the ordinary discharge to cool and 
deposit its grease before flowing into the sewer. Plumbers here, to 
whom [ have applied, appear to be ignorant of the device. X. 


[THE grease reservoirs of which X speaks are, or were, for they are for- 
tunately becoming obsolete, generally made of hard brick in cement, about 
two feet each way inside, plastered water-ticht with cement, and covered 
with a flat stone, cemented down. The outlet-pipe should have a quarter- 
bend inside the reservoir, turned down so as to dip below the surface to 
keep floating cakes of grease from entering the pipe; and if this is dune the 
separate trap under the kitchen sink must be vented below the seal. or the 
water will not run throngh it. A glazed stoneware zrease-intercepting trap 
is made in England, and has been imitated in this country by, we believe, 
the Portland Stoneware Company, 8 Liberty Square, Boston. which is far 

referable to the brick reservoir. Perhaps Thomas Maddock & Sona, 273 

earl Street, Now York, could give some information on the subject. Field’s 
flush-tank. either in iron or earthen-ware, forms a very effectual grease 
trap, but the siphon is apt to get clogged and give trouble.—Eps. AMERICAN 
ARCHITECT. } 


FINISHING HKARD-WOOD FLOORS. 
BROOKLYN, February 21, 1882. 
To THR EpitTors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 
Dear Sirs, —Will you please state in your next issue, the kind of 
preparation used for finishing a floor of ash and cherry ? 
Yours truly, F. R. Hern. 


{Parnrenrs differ very much in their methods of finishing hard-wood 
floors. Avery common way is to fill with any of the patent paste wood- 
fillers, and varnish with several coats of shellac. Some use a softer varnish, 
but it is not so desirable. To our mind the handsomest floors are thoso fin- 
ished with wax, and well polix<hed with a brush; or still better, with 
Butcher’s patent composition, a kind of hard wax. which hax not the sticki- 
ness of the ordinary article, and Keeps its polish much longer. The great 
advantage of a wax finish is that it rather improves with wear, and if peri- 
odicallv renewed keeps the floor bright and shining until the boards are 
worn through: while a varpish finish of any kind becomes incurably shabby 
when the coating is worn off.—Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT ] 





NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


Tue American Architect had not passed the first year of its existence 
before we had given offence to some one — probably by rejecting draw- 
ings or manuscript — who favored us aith a serics of anonymous letters, 
the burden of which was that we seemed to be so pre-eminently quali- 
fied to conduct a comic paper that we had better take up that field of 
journalism, or at least establish a “ funny column,” where our peculiar 
genius would have aclear field for its exercise. As our modesty was 
greater than our unknown adviser gave us credit for, we have never 
attempted to exercise the talents he ascribed to us; but his suggestion 
caused us to make note of such pleasantries as we encountered in the 
daily papers, and we here gather them together that our readers may 
see how the wits of various countries exert themselves at the expense 
of the building professions. 





THe carpenter, children, is one of the strangest subjects that you cver 
saw. It grows in interest the mortise studied. . 

When hungry, the carpenter can dine off one of his joints, take rab- 
bit plane for entrée, and his plumb for dessert. 

But the carpenter never deserts his friends. He docs everything on 
the square. 

Though a strong man, the carpenter cannot raise his frame without 
assistance. 


. 
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Here is another funny thing about the carpenter. His finest work is 
his plane work. ; 

The carpenter’s weapon is the hammer. He uses it to drive the nails 
home. 

The carpenter does everything by rule. It is rule or ruin with him. 

With some men, if you give them an inch they will take an ell. The 
carpenter, on the contrary, will not give you an L until he has taken a 
great many inches. 

The carpenter never deals in fiction. His stories have always a foun- 
dation. 

When a carpenter sells a house he sells the cellar withit. The buyer 
is also frequently sold. : 

The carpenter is an upright man, but you will sometimes see him on 
his beam ends. Perhaps this should not beamend-tioned. 

The carpenter has many tools. You may auger from this that he has 
to brace up a bit to keep them awl sharp. This adze to his labor, which 
should be borne in mind by those who would chisel him out of his 
earnings. | 

The most celebrated carpenter I ever heard of was the Carpenter of 
Rouen. You never saw him, but you have seen the ruin of the carpen- 
ter, perhaps. ; 

The carpenter is not much of a fisherman, but is very fond of the 
angle. 

The carpenter’s voice is not first-rate for singing. He wants timber. 
However, he is accurate in his measure, and, if a boss, is careful to keep 
good time. ; ; 

It is a mistake to suppose that a carpenter ties his frame together 
with the knots in the timber. 

His work is usually constructed on correct models, though he is not 
always a model man himself. 

The carpenter is a pillar of society, and though coping with all sorts 
of difficultics, is seldom floored. He writes no political articles for the 
columns of the press, excepting now and then something relating to 
cabinet work. ; ; 

Let us hope that the carpenter may continue to build up in good 
character, and if at last he should fall from his scaffold may a rope pre- 
vent his falling too far! — Boston Transcript. 





Ricu Dentist (who is contemplating the erection of a fine residence). 
—What style of architecture would you recommend ? 
Architect.—Sceing it’s you, I should think Tuscan would be about 


the thing.— Exchange. 





A WEALTHY but illiterate man, who was advised by his architect to 
build his suburban residence in the Tudor style, replied, “I don’t want 
two doors. One door will do for me. My family is small and there'll 
be less to lock up.”—Exchange. 


ArcuiTEct (to Mr. de Newvo Ritch, who is considering the front ele- 
‘vation of a projected residence: “If you do not like those towers, Mr. 
Ritch, we can have them eliminated.” Mr. de Newvo Ritch: “ They’re 
real han’some as they be; but if ’liminatin’ on ’em would make ’em 
han’somer, let’s have ’em ’liminated.” — Columbia College Spectator. 





He isa Detroit architect. We shall not give his name, because if we 
did some other city would bribe him to pull up stakes. One day last 
Fall a citizen went to him and said: 

“Draw me the plans for a residence ; I am willing to pay $500 if they 

uit.” 

. The plans were drawn and they suited, and yet the architect said that 
$200 was enough. He estimated the cost at $12,000, and it amounted to 
only $10,550. He estimated the time in building at twelve weeks, and 
the house was finished in nine. He will of course have offers to lecture 
and to put himself on exhibition, and other cities will offer him a bonus 
to leave Detroit, but we sincerely trust that he will abide among us and 
continue with us. — Detroit Free Press. 





Tue builder of a church in a London suburb recently on returning 
thanks for the toast of his health, which had been proposed, remarked 
with much candor, “ I fancy Iam more fitted for the scaffold than for 
public speaking.” —E xchange. 


AtTwo-Foot rule was given to a laborer in a Clyde boat-yard to meas- 
ure an iron plate. The laborer not being well up in the use of the rule, 
after spending a considerable time, returned. “Noo, Mick,” asked the 
plater, “ what size is the plate?” “ Well,” replied Mick, with a grin 
of satisfaction, “it’s the length of your rule and two thumbs over, with 
this picce of brick, and the breadth of my hand and my arm from here 
to there, bar a finger.” —Punch. 





Tne architect Petit, a furious archzologist, visits Palmyro in the hope 
of discovering some monument which will hand his name down to 
future generations. 

After many and long researches he lights upon a ruined temple half 
hidden beneath earth and nettles. Trembling with hope and joy he has 
the foundation laid bare and is struck dumb with stupefaction to dis- 
cover graven on the corner-stone, “ Brought to light by Smith in 1827.” 

Foaming with rage he seizes his mallet and chisel and cuts beneath 
it, “Discovered by Petit before!” — Le Figaro. 





Tromas had been a carpenter; but, owing to dulness in trade, he 
engaged as footman at the “big hoose” in the village. On the day of 
his engagement, his mistress, having a lady visitor in the drawing-room, 
rang the bell for the footman. “You will show this lady the front 
door, Thomas,” she said. “ Yes, mem,” replied Thomas; and bowing 
to the lady, he requested her to follow him. On coming to the door, 
Thomas opened it, and the lady was about to pass out, when Thomas, 
tapping her on the shoulder, remarked, “This is the door, mem; guid 
pitch pine in’t, framed twa and a half inches thick with raised moldings ; 
wad cost aboot twa pound ten, mem.” — Sfanchester Times. 


the west. 


JupcE Carey showed the greatest interest in these weird tales, and 
edged up to the group. 

“These are curious yarns, gentlemen, but I believe them all. I had a 
dog once, back in Nebraska, that I kept to herd lumber.” 

“ Beg pardon, Judge; did you say the dog herded lumber ? ” 

“Yes, sir; cottonwood boards. e always kept a dog tliere to bring 
the lumber in at night.” 

Everybody now paid the closest attention, as they knew that the boss 
was at work. 

“It was this way. Cottonwood boards warp like thunder in the sun. 
A board would begin to hump its back about nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and in half an hour it would turn over. By eleven it would warp 
the other way with the heat, and make another flop. Each time it 
turned it would move a couple of feet, always following the sun towards 
The first summer I lived in Brownville over 10,000 feet of 
lumber skipped out to the hills the day before I had advertised a house 
raisin’. I went to the county seat to attend a law-suit, and when I got 
back there wasn’t a stick of timber left. It strayed away into the up- 
lands. An ordinary board would climb a two-mile hill during a hot 
week, and when it struck the timber it would keep worming in and out 
among the trees like a garter snake. Every farmer in the state had to 
keep shepherd dogs to follow his lumber around the country, keep it 
together, and show where it was in the morning. We didn’t need any 
flumes there for lumber. We sawed it east of the place we wanted to 
use it, and let it warp itself to its destination ; with the men and dogs to 
head it off at the right time, we never lost a stick.”—-Carson City Appeal. 





THE largest hotel in one of the Western cities is called Rich’s. Prob- 
ably because it has wings.—£ xchange. 





PRESENCE OF MIND.— Visitor in Cathedral town, desirous of infor- 
mation, and willing to pay for it, to respectable-looking party, (whom he 
takes fora burver): “TJ suppose now these cloisters” — (slips florin into 
his hand) — “ are not older than the sixteenth century?” Respectable 
party: “ Well, sir, I’m sure I” — (pockets the coin) “thanky, sir, can’t 
say, sir, ‘cause I’m a stranger ‘ere myself !”— Punch. 





Don Cameron had an English architect plan his Washington resi- 
dence. That’s why people ask what church it is.— Berkshire Eagle. 





“Syracuse has a female architect.” Norristown hasn’t a female 
Sa but she has more than one designing woman. — Norristown 
erald. 





A WELL-KNown New York architect was lately urged by a person 
who was interested in a certain monument project of large pretensions 
to make a design for it. He objected. When further urged to name a 
8um he replied, “ Well, ’ll make you a design for $1,000.” “Isn’t that 
a trifle steep?” said the inviter. “I don’t charge $1,000 for merely 
making a design,” answered the architect, adding, “any man who makes 
a design for an American Monumental Committee is a fool, and when I 
fea make a fool of myself, I want at least $1,000 for it—£x- 
change. 





Gurupses of a future event: An immense ship carrying the Washing- 
ton monument from the United States, then an ancient and abandoned 
country, to the grand republic of Africa, to be set up in the big square 
in the city of Timbuctoo. But we may euchre the Vandals after all by 
not completing the monument. Ha! ha! We shall prove too much for 
posterity. We are a wonderful people. — New York Graphic. 





A WEALTHY manufacturer of Connecticut, having built an elegant 
mansion and wishing to take a second wife, said to his architect: 
“ Which agrees best with brick and brownstone, a brunette or a blonde ?” 
—Exchange. 





“ Wuat kind of a house do you want?” asked the architect. “Oh,” 
replied the citizen, wearily,“ Idon’t want a house at all. I just want 
you to build me three tiers of closets, like jail cells; one hundred and 
thirty closets in a tier, and pus a roof over the top tier. I want to put 
up a house that will contain enough closets to satisfy my wife.” But 
the architect, who was a man of broad experience, told him he would 
have to put a thousand closets in a tier and make tlie edifice six stories 
high, aiid then his wife would say when it was completed that there 
wasn’t a closet in the house big enough for a cat toturn around in. — 
Burlington Hawkeye. 





THE square man mezzures the same each way, and haint got no 
winny edges nor shaky lumber in him. He iz free from knots and sap, 
and won’t warp. He is klear stuff, and I don’t care what yu work him 
up into he won’t swell, and he won’t shrink. He iz amungst men what 
good kil dried boards are among carpenters, he won't season-krack. It 
don’t make enny difference which side ov him yu cum up to, he iz the 
same bigness each way, and the oply way tew get at him, enny how, iz 
to face him. He knows he iz square, and never spends enny time trie- 
ing to prove it. The square man is one ov the best shaped men the 
world has ever produced; he iz one of them kind ov chunks that kant 
alter tew fita spot, but yu must alter the spot tew fit him.—Josh Billings. 





A roung architect recently created quite a reputation by building for 
a newly-married couple a house in which the parlor had two fireplaces 
close together, so designed that the husband and wife could each build 
a fire in an individual manner without quarrelling, and then could sit 
together at the same hearth, warmed by a mutual blaze. Their place 
is hence called “ Harmony Grove.”—E xchange. 





Wren the Court-House was building in West Chester, some one asked 
of old John Hickman what they should carve over the arch in front 
above the pillars. ‘The old man raised his cane, and pointing along the 
cornice, deliberately suggested the following words: “Justice is slow 
and d—d uncertain.”—Chester County Democrat. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 





Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
i erevided by thei regular correspondents, the editors 
greatly desire to receive voluntary information, espe- 
orally from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


Baltimore. 


LABOR MARKET. — Prices in all departments of labor 
correspond to the figures last mentioned. 

Houses. — Six three-st’'y basement houxes, MeMechen 
St.,and Park Ave., for Henry Blake, Esq.; to be 
built of brick, stone, and terra-cotta; Mr. Chas. L. 
Carson, architect. 

SToRE.—Iron front store, 20’ x 66’, four-st’y, for Mr. 
Jno. A. Hamman, No. 46 North Howard St.; cost, 
$9,000; Mr. Jackson C. Gott, architect. 

BuILpinGc PERMITS. — Since our last report twenty- 
two permits have been granted, the more important 
of which are as follows: — 

Philip P. Trazer, two-st'y brick building, s w cor. 
Jefferson and Chester Sts. 
W. T. Seebold, two-st’y brick building, Saratoga 
§t., between Fremont St and Myrtle Ave. 
Samuel Snowden, 3 two-st’y brick buildings, Boul- 
din Alley, commencing 70’ n of Wilson St. 
Frank Gunterman, 2 two-st’y brick buildings, 

Chestnut AN ey, between Cross and West Sts. 

John W. Geiger, three-st’y brick building, s © oor. 

High and Pratt Sts. 

Arthur Dickinson, 2 three-st’y brick buildings, 

German St., between Pine and Fremont Sts. 

Jos. Patterson, three-st’y brick building, Eager St., 

w of Broadway. " 

Dr. T. W. Coyle, three-st’y brick building, No. 239 

Eutaw St., between Madison Ave. and Biddle St. 
John Schonewolft, three-st’'y brick building, and 

two-st’y brick stable, s w cor. Williams and Gittings 

Sts. 


Boston. 


BvUILDING Perm!Ts. — Brick. — Tyler St., No. 105, for 
C. A. Jordan, stable, 27’6” x 60’, four-st’y; Wm. M. 
Rumery & Co., builders. 

Wood. — Euclid St., near Withington St., Ward 
24, for Wm. C. Hawkes, Jr., dwell., 22’ x 30’, two- 
st'y; J. H. Wilder, builder. 

d: St., Nos, 29-31 and 33, Ward 13, for Hugh Gib- 
bon, 3 dwells., 21’ 6” x 39’4”, three-st’y. 

Rutherford Ave., nearly opposite Miller St., Ward 
5, for Robert Duddy, stable, 25’ x 40’ and 25’ x 50’, 
two-st’y; Chas. B. Erskine, builder. 

North Beacon St., nearly opposite Lyman Ave., 
Ward 25, for H. B. Goodenough & Co., wool-pulling 
building, 30’ x 120’, three-st’y; Stephen Holmes, 
builder. 

Dove St., cor. EF St., Ward 14, for Joseph Green, 
atable, 32’ x 65’; 2 ells 21’ x 68’ each. 

Minot St., cor. Sheridan St., Ward 24, for H. P. 
Oakman, dwell., 20’ x 32’, two-st’y; H. Pp, Oakman, 
builder. 

. Bearse Ave., near River View St., Ward 24, for Al- 
fred T. Neweomb, dwell., 25’ x 3u’, two-st’y; F. M. 
Severance, builder. 

Arklow St., cor. Walden St., Ward 22; Thomas 
Sprowles, dwell., 14’ and 15’ x 27’, 

Arklow St., cor. Walden St., Ward 22; Thomas 
Sprowles; dwell., 13’ and 14’ x 29’. 

Glendale St., near Bird St., Ward 20, for Edward 
McKechnie, dwell., 31’ x 35’, two-st’y; Edward Mc- 
Kechnie, builder. 

Canterbury St., near Hyde Park Ave., Ward 23, 
for Win. O'brien, dwell., 18’ x 26’; Thomas Shea, 
builder. 

Neponset St., rear of, near Union St., for Wm. 
Whyte, storage, 22’ x 33’, Ward 24; Munson Row- 
land, builder. 

Glendale St., near Bird St., Ward 20, for Edward 
McKechnie, dwell., 31’ x 35’, two-st’y; Edw. Mo- 
Kechaie, builder. 


Brooklyn. 


BUILDING PERMITS.— Graham Ave., ©8, 25’ n North 
Second St., three-st’y frame tenement; cost, 31,500; 
owner, Wm. Shaffner, cor. above Sts.; builders, J. 
Rauth and M. Metzen. 

Jefferson St., n 8, 195’ © Tompkins Ave., 12 three- 
st'y brownstone dwells.; cost, each, $5,000; owner, D. 
T. Macfarlan, 67 Liberty St., New York; architect, 
N. M. Whipple; builders, Macfarlan & Co. 

Sumner Ave., Nos, 40, 42 and 44, near Floyd St., 
three-st’y frame store and tenement and 2 three-st’y 
frame tenements; cost, each, $4,000; owner, F. Koch, 
Hopkins St.; architect, Th. Engelhardt; builders, 
W. Rauth and Y. Eich & Bro. 

Prospect P'l., 8 8, 140’ e Rogers Ave., three-st'y 
frame tenement: cost, 33.800; owner, M. Masace; 
architect, J. D. Reynolds; builders, J. Richard and 
T. Donnelly. 

Macon St..n 8, 100’ w Reid Ave., 6 two-st’y brown- 
atone dwells.; cost, each, $5,500; owner, George 
Nichols, 80 Rogers Ave. 

Bushwick Are.,8e cor. Jacob St., three-st’y frame 
dwell.; cost, $11,000; owner, C. A. Robinson, 114 
Magnolia St.; architects, D. & J. Jardine. 

Beaver St., n w cor, Locust St., 5 three-st’y frame 
tenements; cost, each, $3,200; owner and carpenter, 
George Loeftler, 82 Tompkins Ave, 


Chicago. 
BUILDING PERMITS. — B. Luders, two-st’y and base- 
ment brick dwell., 21’ x 56’, 183 Larrabee St.; cost, 


3,500. 
: Potter Palmer, three-st’y and cellar brick dwell., 
56’ x 80’, Bank St., © of State St.; cost, §90,000; Cobb 
& Frost, architects. 

N. R. Blatherwick, two-st’y and basement brick 
flats, 44’ x 60’, Jackson and Leavitt Sts.; cost, $8,000. 

P. J. Quinn, three-st’y brick flats, 20’ x 44’, 29 Pine 
St.; cost, $3,000. 

Chicago Rubber Works, three-st’y brick factory, 
Bi’ x 135’, Grand Ave., near Rockwell St.; cost, 
$30,000. 


E. Ottenheimer, three-st’y brick addition, 10’ x 20’, 
20 Brown St.; cost, $2,000. 

Geo. W. Coopar, two-st’y and cellar brick flats, 24’ 
x 64’, 204 Walnut St.; cost, $4,500. 

A. Wachter, three-st’y brick flats, 20’ x 60’, 182 
Sherman St.; cost, $6,000. 

J. A. Roche, three-st’y and basement brick dwell., 
23’ x 58’, 483 Warren Ave.; cost, $5,000. 

Mrs. G, C. Early, two st’y and basement brick 
dwell., 639 West Monroe St.; cost, $6,000, 

Drs. St. John and Copland, three-st’y and cellar 
brick flats, 36’ x 84, 8 e cor. Stauton and Warren 
Ave.; cost, $10,00". 

Wm. Smith, one-st’y brick foundry, 62’ x 128’, 
Twenty-third St. and Stewart Ave.; coset, $6,000. 

Chicago Lumber Company, three-st’y brick fac- 
ie x 15u’, Thirty-third and Iron Sts.; cost, 

25,000. 

Chicago Lumber Co., two-st’y brick barn, 35’ x 50’, 
Thirty-fifth and Iron Sts.; cost, $3,00u. 

Chicago Lumber Co., two-st'y brick office, 32’ x 50’, 
Thirty-fifth and Iron Sts.; cost, $2,500, 

Chicago Lumber Co., one-st'y brick dry kiln, 80’ 
x 80’, Thirty-fifth and Iron Sts.; cost, $6,000. 

W. Schade, 2 three-st’y and basement brick stores 
Sis osn 50’ x 65’, Nos. 759, 771 West Lake St.; coat, 

Paul Juergens, 2 three-st’y and basement brick 
Gwellis., 44’ x 50’, Nos. 486 and 458 La Salle Ave.; 
cost, $15,000. 

Addie & Farran, two-st’y brick flats, 24’ x 61’, 375 
Mohawk St.; cost, $5,5uv. 


New York. 


Bomorns.— That the Knickerbocker Club have sold 


their present club-house, at the corner of Twenty- 
eighth St. and Fifth Ave., to parties who have also 
bought the two adjoining houses, and that the three 
are to be converted into an apartment-house. 

That the Gramercy Park Hotel property is to be 
altered into a first-class apartment-house. 

That the main entrances to the Grand O 
to be utilized as stores, or that the whole 
be made into a business emporium. 


ra are 
uilding 


LABOR MARKET. — This month shows no change, and 


we hear of no rumors of any advance to be asked at 
present. 


STORES. — It is proposed to erect stores, 50’ x 100’, on 


Eighth Ave. and Forty-fourth St., the buildings to 
be brick with stone finish; Mr. Jas. Stroud, archi- 


tect. 

Nos. 440 to 444 Canal St., with a frontage of about 
75’, and running through to Vestry St., are to be 
built up as stores, fronts brick with stone finish; 
Trinity Church Corporation, owners; Mr. Chas. C. 
Haight, architect. 


APARTMENT-HOUBE, — On the n 6 cor. of Fifty-fourth 


St. and Madison Ave., an apartinent-house, 25’ 6” x 
88’ is to be built. It will be five-st’y, and have a 
front of Philadelphia brick with Ohio stone finish. 


MATERIALS, — There is no change of importance to 


note. Pale brick are not obtainable at less than $5 
per M, and lath are firmly held at $2.25 per M. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — J'hird Ave.,8ecor. One Hun- 


dred and Second St., four-st’y brick store and tene- 
ment; cost, $14,000; owner.and builder, Daniel 
Schoonmaker, 1849 Third Ave.; architect, A. Spence. 

Third Ave.,e8. 26/11" 8s One Hundred and Second 
St., four-st’y brick store and tenement, 25’ x 68’, tin 
roof, iron cornice; owner, Elizabeth Schoonmaker, 
222 West Twenty-fourth St.; architect, A. Spence; 
builder, D. Schoonmaker. 

Third Ave., eo 8, 170’ n One Hundred and Seven- 
tieth St., one-st’y frame car-shed; cost, $3,000; 
owner, Harlem Bridge, Morrisania & Fordham Kail- 
road Co., on premises; architect, W. W. Gardiner. 

Barter St., Nos. 3and 5, five-st'y brick store and 
tenement; cost, $18,000; owner, ‘Thomas Foulke, 60 
West Thirty-elghth St.; architects, D. & J. Jardine. 

One Hundred and Nineteenth St., 8 8,210’ w Third 
Ave., one-st’y iron store; cost, $3,000; owner, A. Rit- 
terinan, 166 Kast One Hundred and Nineteenth St.; 
architects, Cleverdon & Putzel. 

West Forty-fourth St., No. 25, five-st’y brick and 
Ohio stone tenement, 25’ x 63’ 6’’, extension 12 x 18’ 
6’ and 6’ x 9’, tin roof, iron cornice; coat, 818,000; 
owner, George Shepard, 322 West Twenty-second 
St.; architect, J. M. Dunn; builders, N. & H. An- 
druss and O. T. Mackey. 

Fifty-first St.,8 8, between Fourth and Madison 
Aves., eee ty and basement brick and brown- 
stone school-building; cost, $30,000; owners, R. & O. 
Goelet, 261 Broadway; architect, J. M. Dunn; build- 
er, M. Reid. 

Chatham St., Nos. 29 and 31, extends to North 
William St., fivest’y brick store and office-building; 
cost, $25,000; owner, Levi A. Lockwood, Brooklyn; 
architect, J. B. Snook. 

Seventh Ave., w 8, 24’ 9" 8 Thirty-seventh St.; 
2 five-at’y brick tenements; cost, each, $17,500; 
owner, James J. Morison, 135 West Thirty-fourth 
ae architects, Thom’ & Wilson; builders, J. Vix & 

on. 

East Forty-fourth St., Nos. 312 and 314, 2 four-st’ 
brick tenements; cost, each, $8,000; owner, F. E. 
Smith, 1216 Third Ave.; architect, F. T. Camp; 
builders, Smith Brothers and Henry Ellis. 

Sirtieth St.,n 8, 77’ w Boulevard, 2 four-st’y brick 
tenements; cost, one $5,000 and one $7,000; owner, 
Clarence M. Embury, 4 Kast Forty-third St.; archi- 
tect, A. B. Ogden. 

Madison Ace., 8 W cor. Fifty-eighth St., 6 four-st’ 
brick and Nova Scotia brownstone dwells.; tota 
cost, $159,000; owners and builders, Charles Graham 
& Sons; architect, Thos. Graham. 

Canal St., No. 278, three-st’y office and store-rooms; 
cost, $2,500; owner, Catharine W. Bruce, 39 East 
Twenty-third St.; architect and mason, J. Demarest; 
carpenter, W. A. Vanderhoff. 

Fifty-ifth St.,n 8, 274’ w Sixth Ave., one-st’y 
brick exercising buildin ; cost, $4,500; owner, Hen- 
ry M. Flagler, 140 Pearl St.; architect, John Cor- 
rega; builders, L. N. Crow and McGuire & Sloane, 

tfty-fifth St.,n 8, 299' w Sixth Ave., three-st’ 
brick stable and dwell.; cost, $39,000; owner, archi- 
tect and carpenter, same as last. 
nd St., No, 653, five-st’y brick tenement; cost, 


$20,000; owner, James Reed, 554 Grand St.; archi- 
tect, Chr. Sturtzkober. 

Varick St., 8 © cor. Beach St., six-st’y brick build- 
ing for tenement, with 3 stores on first floor; cost, 
$15,000; owner, Henry McArdle, 31 North Moore St.; 
architect, M. C. Merritt. 

One Hundred and Tenth St., 8 w cor. Lexington 
Ave., two-st’y brick and brownstone store and 
dwell.; cost, each, $9,000; owner, R. H. L. Townsend, 
171 Madison Ave.; architect, Chas. Baxter. 

Seventy-cighth St., n 8, 250’ e Firat Ave., 3 four-st’ 
brick tenements; cost, each, $19,000; owner an 
builder, John W. Warner, One Hundred and Sixth 
St., between Fifth Ave. and Madison Ave.; archi- 
tect, Wm. Graul. 

Eiyhty-second St., n 8, 225’ w First Ave., four-st’y 
brick tenement; cost, $14,000; owner and builder, 
John W. Warner, One Hundred and Sixth St.. be- 
aloe Fifth Ave. and Madison Ave.; architect, Wm. 

raul. 

Lawrence St., n 8, 225’ w Ninth Ave., four-st’y 
brick apartment-house; cost, $12,000; owner, Wm. 
McReynolds, 209 West One Hundred and Twenty- 
eighth St.; builder, A. McReynolds. 

wrence St., 8 8, 200’ w Ninth Ave., 4 four-st’y 
brick apartment-houses; cost, each, $10,000; owner, 
etc., same as Jast. 

One Hundred and Twenty-serenth St., 88, 225' w 
Ninth Ave., four-st’y apartment-house; cost, $8,000; 
owner, etc., same as last. 

West One Hundred and Twenty-fifth St., Nos. 211 
and 213, 2 one-et'y brick and iron stores and dwells.; 
cost, each, $5,000; owner, John Cromwell, Crawford, 
N. J.; architect, N. G@. Foster; builders, J. P. Niblo 
and Dixon & Riker. 


ALTERATIONS. — West Forty-fourth St., No. 120, 


B 


three-st'y brick extension; cost, $4,000; owner, Otto 
J. Bueb, 101 West Forty-third St.; architect, J. G. 
Michel; builder, John Sheridan; carpenter, not 


selected. 
Philadelphia. 


UILDING PERMITS. — Walnut St., © of Twenty-first 
St., three-et’y dwell., 50’ x 100’; R. H. Tout, con- 
tractor. 

Kobeson and Main Sts., M’y'k, two-st’y office, 20’ x 
35’; S Schofield. 

Foulkrod St., w of Franklin St., three-st’y dwell., 
16’ x 44’; Yerkes & Haines, contractors. 

Race St., w of Franklin St., 5 one-st’y stores; Jno. 
Borden, contractor. 

Roberts St., between R. R. and Baker St., two-st’ 
stable and 4 two-st'y dwells., 14’ x 36’ and 16’ x 50’; 
Wm. Cole, owner. 

South Broad St., No. 253, two-st’y hall, 38’ x 60’; 
F. Thron, owner. 

Lererington Ave., © of Mitchell St., three-st’y 
dwell., 18’ x 20’; Jno. Swoylger, owner. 

Front and Morris Sts., three-st’y store and dwell, 
and two-st'y dwell., 14’ x 28’ and 19’ x 54’; Amos Dot- 
terer, owner. 

Long Lane and Reed St. and Twenty-first St., 2 
two-st’y stores and dwells.; two-st’'y dwells., 18’ x 32’ 
and 18’ x 34’; Robert McFarland, owner. 

Fisher's Laneand York Road, two-st'y station, 19’ 
x 46’; Tourison Bros., contractors. 

Hope St., No. 2207, two-st’y stable, 18’ x 28’; Henry 
Gill, contractor. 

North Front St., No, 2206, three-st’y store and 
dwell., 18’ x 76’; H. Gill, contractor. 

Atmore St., between Thirteenth and Broad Sts., 
8 three-st’y dwells., 12’ x 35’; Wm. Holloway, con- 
tractor. 

Brown St., No. 1333, three-st’y dwell., 20’ x 62’; 
W. Holloway, contractor. 

Passyunk Ave., No, 1526, two-st'y dwell., 15’ x 28’; 
And. Miller, owner. 

Coral and Auburn Sts., 2 two-st’y dwells., 13’ x 33’; 
Benj. Tyndall, owner. 

York and Moyer Sts., one-st’y store-house, 30’ x 
138’; Slater & Miller, contractors. 

Passyunk Road, between Tasker and Moore Sts., 
three-st'y dwell., 16’ x 40’; J. H. Billington, owner. 

Cook St., between Memphis and Tulip Sts., one- 
st’y brass foundry, 36’ x 50’; Eldridge & Stewart, 
contractors. 

Waterloo St., n of Diamond St., two-st’y stable, 
36’ x 44’; Eldridge & Stewart, contractors. 

Seventh St., 18’ sof Moore St., two-at'y hay-house, 
70’ x 80’; Chas. Kilpatrick, owners. 

Armat St,,eof Hancock St., 2 three-st'y dwells., 
16’ x 42’; H. fF. Whartman, contractor. 


8t. Louis. 


BUILDING PERMITS. —Twenty-nine permits have been 


issued since our last report, seven of which are for 
unimportant frame houses, and one iinportant 
frame house. Of the rest those worth $2,500, and 
over, are as follows :— 





a a 
a 
OWNEER'S NAME, USE. 3 i Cost. 
Fe a cee 
J.C. Brockmeier.......|Store & Dwell..} 2) 8} $ 3,500 
J.C. Brockmeier.......|/Dwell..........] 2/12} 2,500 
G. Haven........ccccee.|/Dwell..........| 3/12) 4,000 
Mrs. M. Gaffey..........|/Dwell....sceee- 3:10 6,000 
A. HONG véccclcccawsseecax Dwell. ...c.cce- 2 8 4,000 
T. Rick...... cccccs coces{IIWOl]......0---| 2/18} 6,000 
John Fausck............;Lenement H’se| 212; 3,000 
Schultz Belting Co...../Tannery........| 3) 3) 2,500 
H. Langenford..........j/Dwell........-- 2}14) 6,000 
St. Louis Railway Co.. |Frame Houses.| 1} 1; 3,900 


Toledo. 


THE WINTEE has, asa whole, been avery dull one, 


so far as new projects for building are concerned, 
especially for this city. But the outlook is some- 
what improving, and a business in the sur- 
rounding country is anticipated. Material and labor 
being somewhat advanced may deter men from 
building; yet there are no excessive prices: in fact 
not as high ones as in 1873-4. Natural laws seem to 
regulate it all, for when building is expensive, there 
is more money with which to build. 
(Continued on next page.) 
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THe Superintendent of Buildings in New York, discontented 
with the reversal of his orders in regard to the walls of the 
Windsor Theatre, has published a letter in the World, contain- 
ing expressions which would seem to put him in some danger 
of experiencing the penalties attached to a contempt of court. 
The theatre in question was reported to the Building Bureau 
as unsafe, and on inspection it was found that one of its walls 
leaned in a dangerous manner, and the owners were notified to 
have it put in proper condition without delay. The latter re- 
quested a respite in order that the profits of the theatrical season 
might not be interrupted, and on their application being refused 
appealed to the Supreme Court, as the statute provides. The 
judge, Van Brunt, after hearing the evidence on both sides, 
decided that the wall in question was “ordinarily safe,” and 
refused to authorize the Superintendent to compel its demoli- 
tion. It is hardly surprising that Mr. Esterbrook takes this 
decision to heart as casting an imputation on his personal au- 
thority as an expert, and he rejoins by personalities which are 
quite undiscuised. According to him, the witnesses who testi- 
fied in rebuttal of the evidence offered by the Department were 
four in number, two of them being former heads of the Depart- 
ment of Buildings, one a surveyor who had previously exam- 
ined the same wall and pronounced it unsafe, and the fourth an 
ex-iuspector of the Department, who reported as safe the walls 
of the Grand Street buildings which afterwards fell and killed 
ten persons. In regard to the first two witnesses, the fact of 
their having been Mr, Esterbrook’s own predecessors in office 
certainly does not argue their ignorance of construction, but 
perhaps their jealousy of the present incumbent might be sup- 
posed to color their judgment a little, and in a matter of such 
difliculty as the question whether a crooked wall is or is not in 
immediate danger of falling, it is important that the error, if 
any, shall be on the safe side. 


Mr. Trompson, the Commissioner of Public Works for the 
city of New York, has presented to the Mayor a report of the 
Chief Engineer of the Water Board in relation to the best 
means of obtaining the additional water-supply so much needed. 
The report first considers the proposition so often made after 
the occurrece of serious fires, that a salt-water supply should 
be provided for use in extinguishing conflagrations and for 
washing the streets, in place of the Croton. Such a scheme 
Mr. Newton considers inexpedient. The cost of the necessary 
mains, pumps, stand-pipes and hydrants would be not less than 
twelve million dollars, and the salt water being unfit for street 
sprinkling, on account of its contamination with sewage, its 
only use would be for tire purposes, that could be better served 
by a large addition to the Croton supply, which would be little 
more costly, and certainly of infinitely more value. The in- 
crease In the supply of Croton could be assured, Mr. Newton 
believes, by the eulargement of the aqueduct, which must 
soon be rebuilt in any case, and the construction of a storage 
reservoir sulliciently large to collect the whole year’s flow, which 


‘relating to the Panama Canal. 


is ascertained to be, even in the driest years, equivalent to a daily 
supply of two hundred and fifty million gallons —an ample pro- 
vision for many years to come, and much more than twice the 
present supply. The main storage reservoir would be, he 
thinks, best constructed at Quaker Bridge, about twenty-six miles 
above the city, where a dam could be built, flooding a deep 
valley, whose rocky and sterile sides would present the best 
conditions for storing water, with the least damage to arable 
land, while its great depth would make it available as a settling 
basin, and much diminish the loss from evaporation. The total 
cost of the reservoir and the new aqueduct is estimated at 
fourteen million dollars, and the scheme certainly seems the 
most promising one yet presented. 


Our exchanges this week contain a good deal of matter 
The correspondents of the 
New York World have always presented the unfavorable side of 
affairs on the Isthmus, and the latest letter is no exception to 
the rest. According to this writer, the contract with Messrs. 
Huerne, Slavin & Lynch, of San Francisco, for six million 
cubic metres of excavation, has not yet been signed; not through 
any indisposition of the California contractors to perform their 
duty, but, it.is rumored, on account of the inability of the Canal 
Company to collect assessments from its stockholders, or to ob- 
tain further advances from the bankers on whom it relies for 
support. The correspondent of the New York Herald, who 
seems to be on terms of intimacy with the officers of the com- 
pany, also reports that the contract for excavation had not been 
signed at the time his letter was written, but adds that the signa- 
tures would probably be affixed withiu twenty-four hours. This 
correspondent asserts that the number of workmen employed 
at different points on the line diminishes daily, and suggests 
that the immense engineering difficulties of the undertaking are 
as yet hardly comprehended, and that it will be long before they 
can be so thoroughly studied as to warrant effective action. 





One of the most serious matters will be the necessity for 
some provision to dispose of the surplus water of the Chagres 
River, which often rises in the rainy season from twenty to 
thirty feet ina day. Some kind of dam will be necessary, but 
how a dam can be economically constructed which will retain 
so vast a-body of water is a problem still unsolved. At the 
lowest estimate, the storage basin to be formed will cover two 
hundred and forty thousand acres; or nearly four hundred square 
miles; while one of the canal engineers sets the area at no less 
than three thousand square miles. The overflow from this enor- 
mous basin, about five times as large as Lake Champlain, must 
be carried away by means of a tunnel, for which there are two 
plans. One contemplates a passage less than a mile long, under 
a neighboring mountain, to the ravine on the other side, throwing 
the waste water into the river valley below. The other pro- 
poses to build a tunnel fourteen miles in length, in hard rock, to 
convey the stream to the city of Panama, now much in want 
of a good water-supply. Independent of this change in the 
course of the Chagres, the difficulties of excavation seem to ac- 
cumulate as the ground is more fully explored. Borings show 
that the ledges, hard enough at the best, grow harder below the 
surface, and in one portion a cutting three hundred feet in 
depth must be made through basalt and trap rock. 


ComPARED with the appalling difficulties of the Panama 
Canal, the submarine railway between England and France 
seems an easy undertaking. The encouraging statement made 


‘a few weeks ago by the officers of the South-eastern Railway 


Company, which controls the tunnel] now in process of excava- 
tion, seem to have stimulated-the rival and earlier corporation,— 
the Channel Tunnel Company —to renewed activity, and there 
are now two lines in contemplation instead of one. The ludi- 
crous apprehension of a portion of the English press, that the 
tunnel would serve for the passage of an invading army of 
Frenchmen, seems to have died away, and the only apparent 
anxiety is that exhibited by each of the hostile ens 


‘lest the other should get the first control of the road and the 


profits from it. During the altercations over the channel tun- 
nel a second submarine road has been surveyed, and is likely to’ 
be built at once, under the Strait of Messina, between Sicily 
and the main land of Italy. The strait is only about four miles 
wide, and although the difficulties of execution will probably be 
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greater than those of an excavation in the soft chalk of the 
English Channel, there seems to be no formidable obstacle to 
be overcome. 


In June next is to be opened in Paris an exhibition, under 
the auspices of the Government, of plans and models for school 
buildings of all kinds, which will be of great interest to archi- 
tects and others concerned in educational matters. Of late 
years the science of school building has been carried in France 
to a height at least equal to that attained in Germany. The 
best methods of heating, lighting and ventilation have been 
thoroughly studied, and under the lead of the distinguished 
Trélat many structures have been built in which the principles 
deduced from observation have been thoroughly carried out. 
To the accepted theory of school-room lighting, that the win- 
dows should be on the left of the pupils as seated, M. Trélat 
adds a refinement of his own, that the light should come from 
one large window, rather than from several, divided by piers 
which cast long shadows across the room. To obtain the requi- 
site area of glass, — one sixth of the floor-space, —in this way, 
it Is necessary to make the single window very large, so lofty 
in fact that its top would extend beyond the ceiling of a room 
restricted to the height ascertained to be most suitable for such 
apartments ; and to meet this difficulty some of the new school- 
houses are built with ceilings inclined at an angle of some 
twenty degrees with the horizontal, so that the left, or window 
side, is about twice as high as the other. Cross ventilation, 
which the French justly consider indispensable, is secured by 
openings in the wall opposite the windows, screened with louvre 
boards or blinds. So radical a modification of the ordinary 
forms as this would be slowly accepted even in this land of 
eccentricities, but if we prefer to follow at a long distance the 
example of more logical nations, it Would still be worth our while 
to make ourselves acquainted with what has been done, by 
some sort of representation at the approaching show. 


SOME time ago an inquiry was made in these columns con- 
cerning the action of cement upon iron, one correspondent hay- 
ing found an iron water-pipe, after remaining twelve years im- 
bedded in concrete, corroded and leaky.. ‘This experience was 
at the time quite new to us: we had often heard of the corro- 
sion of lead by lime as well as cement, but iron is generally consid- 
ered to be protected from oxMation by the alkalinity of mortars. 
Very recently, however, two of our exchanges have contained 
articles on the subject, which we borrow with due acknowledg- 
ments in another place. The inquiry is one of interest to 
architects, who are frequently obliged to provide for carrying 
pipes under basement floors and in similar places, and need to 
know all the contingencies which may affect them under such 
circumstances. 


THE competition for the New Parliament-House at Berlin is 
now definitely announced. The commissioners have not thought 
best to adopt the suggestion of the Deutsche Bauzeitung, and 
make careful experiments to determine, for the benefit of all 
the competitors, the best form and dimensions of the debating 
chamber; and are also too impatient to imitate the managers 
of the best recent English competitions, and call at first only 
for preliminary sketches, making a selection from these for 
candidates for the final struggle; so that the contest is to be of 
the old and generally unsatisfactory kind. Only German archi- 
tects will, it is understood, be allowed to compete, and eighteen 
prizes are offered; two first prizes of fifteen thousand marks 
each ; three second prizes of ten thousand, three third prizes 
of five thousand, and ten premiums of two thousand each. 
The jury is to consist of the building committee and eight archi- 
tects and artists, one of whom must be a German residing 
abroad. Minute directions are given, specifying the sizes of 
all the rooms, and an interesting contest is promised. The suc- 
cessful competitors in the competition of 1872 are, we believe, 
to have a certain preference in the new one, but the precise 
character of their advantage is not stated. We made, by the 
way, a mistake in describing Professor Bohnstedt, the winner 
of the competition of ten years ago, as of Berlin, instead of 
Gotha, whee he has resided of late years, although the Berlin 
architects claim him as belonging to their school. He is of a 
rather cosmopolitan training, having been born at Stralsund in 
Pomerania, and practising for many years in Russia before his 
return to Germany. 


A vEvice for warming school-rooms is advertised in the 
French journals which seems tu have some excellent points. In 


form and general construction the new heater resembles our s0- 
called ‘‘school-stoves,”’ but has the advantage over them of be- 
ing constructed entirely of fire-clay, which, although perhaps at 
some extra expense of fuel, retains the heat longer, and affects 
the air of the room far less injuriously, than a cast, or wrought 
iron shell. ‘The fire-pot is of a novel shape, somewhat resem- 
bling an hour-glass, of which the lower portion serves to con- 
tain the coal, while the upper forms a combustion chamber for 
the gases evolved from the fuel; the combination of the two 
chambers, communicating only through a constricted opening, 
presenting a singular illustration of the principle mentioned in 
a late issue as having been applied to the furnaces of certain 
steam-boilers in Cincinnati for the prevention of smoke. ‘This 
double fire-pot is surrounded by a casing of enamelled earthen- 
ware, made in sections, and put together with metallic rings, 
like the German stoves so well known to travellers, and fresh 
air is brought in pipes to.the space between the casing and the 
radiating surface, whence it issues into the room through open- 
ings around the upper part. If desired, a ring-shaped evap- 
orating pan is furnished with the stove, which can be filled with 
water from the outside. By arranging the top of the stove so 
that the currents of warm air would be directed downward, or 
in a horizontal direction, a slight further improvement might 
be made in what seems to be an excellent invention. ‘The cost 
of the stove in Paris is extremely moderate, ranging from 
tweuty-tive to thirty-five dollars, according to size. 


Tue Boston Manufacturers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
has issued its eighteenth annual report of fires occurring in mills 
owned by its policy-holders, which contains as usual much valu- 
able information. The total number of fires recorded is eighty- 
four, of which the greater part occasioned only a small loss, 
although the account of their origin is as instructive as that of 
the larger conflagrations. ‘The principal cause of mill fires 
seems, as in previous years, to have been the friction of ma- 
chinery, to which was due nearly or quite one-half of all those 
recorded in 1881. Spontaneous combustion comes next, having 
been the means of kindling about one-sixth of the fires on the 
list. Foreign matter in the cotton or other raw material caused 
four fires, aud electric-lights are responsible for two. In both 
these cases melted copper from the carbous of Brush lights fell 
upon combustible materials or fabrics. One of the most re- 
markable tires was set by a spark struck from the iron bands of 
a cotton bale by the axe used in cutting them. ‘The flame spread 
instantly over twenty-five bales of raw cotton near by, which 
had just been opened, but the automatic sprinklers with which 
the room was fitted acted so promptly and effectively that no 
damage was done of suflicient importance to justify a claim on 
the insurance company for indemuity. 


Tue London Lancet describes some experiments of M. Lave- 
ran on the condition of the blood of persons suffering from ma- 
larial poisoning, which appear to throw much light on the causes 
and cure of such affections. ‘lhe blood of one hundred and 
ninety-two patients affected with intermittent fever or other 
paludal diseases was examined, and in one hundred and eighty 
cases there were found floating in it minute organisms of two 
kinds, one crescent shaped and motionless, containing a black 
mass of pigment in the centre, and the other spherical, with 
moving filaments attached to it, and containing a little circle of 
dark pigment-grains, sometimes moving, and at other times 
quiescent. No similar organisms could be discovered in the 
blood of healthy individuals at any time, and in the persons 
affected they appeared to be present only at certain periods, 
just before, and during, the accessions of fever. A very small 
addition of sulphate of quinine to the blood destroyed the dia- 
toms at once, and under the influence of a quinine treatment 
they rapidly disappeared from the circulation. The liver and 
spleen seemed to present particularly favorable conditions for 
the development of the animalculw, and it is conjectured that 
in the remissions of the fever they may collect there, to enter 
again into the blood at the expiration of a given interval. 
Atter death from malarial disease the small vessels of these 
organs, and in a Jess degree the remainder of the circulatory 
system, were found to be invaded by myriads of pigment-grains, 
probably set free by the dissolution of the more perishable or- 
ganisms which enclosed them, and in the severer cases the num- 
ber was so great that the very marrow of the bones aud sub- 
stance of the brain was darkeued by them. 
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MONT ST. MICHEL-EN-MER.? 


! \ HERE below (Fig. 2) 
‘s . ey A: is what onr first 
oS ee a a glimpse of Mont St. 
ae wy = Michel revealed to us. 


7 We had endeavored 
to imagine it, this mys- 
terious island, away 
out in the sea, with 
its top crowned by one 
of the most remarka- 
ble churches in Nor- 
mandy, and now as 
the carriage came 
around a gentle curve 
on the mainland, it 
suddenly loomed up, 
with a. full mile be- 
tween us and it, a 
? very pyramid in the 
- midst of a desert of 
sand. How mysteri- 
ous and solemn it 
| looked! One might 
== imagine that some 
tremendous upheaval 
of nature had piled 






Fig. |. 
it up here, and completed the work by transforming rough stone 


into pinnacles, turrets, and flying-buttresses. A feeling of loneli- 


ness and complete isolation from the world is felt, which increases 
as we leave the mainland and, after crossing the sand, near the huge 
pile. Getting within a quarter of a mile of the entrance our driver 


——_ os . * 
ae = 





Fig. 2. 


suddenly whips up his lazy, long-eared beasts into a full run, and 
upon looking to see the meaning of this unusual proceeding, a great 
wave appears on the horizon, miles away, but rolling towards us 
with fearful rapidity, and even as we roll through the huge archway 
(Fig. 1) which serves as an entrance to this curious place the water 
rushes under our 
very wheels, and in 
ten minutes is almost 
as many feet deep 
around the whole 
island, and stretches 
a mile away towards 
the mainland. ‘This 
may seem an exag- 
geration, but it is 
not so, and forms 
one of the most in- 
teresting sights in 
connection with a 
visit to the place. 
The rush of the 
water is tremendous, 
and woe to the man 
who is caught mid- 
way between the 
island and the main 
land as the tide rolls 
in. If he does not 
lose his life, which 
has often happened, 
he will get such a 
ducking as would 
last any common 
mortal a whole life- 
time. 

But we have 
passed under the 
massive archway, 
and are soon endeavoring, as usual, to beat down the landlord of a 


1Like so many medigwval churches, the Abbey and Church of Mont St. 
Michel played a =r important part in the military history of those times, so that 
historically, as well as architecturally and archa#ologi , these buildings situ- 








dirty little hotel from two francs to a franc and a half for the privi- 
lege of a night’s rest. This business transaction, which forms one 
of the most interesting features of travelling, being completed, we 
are told that our room is en haut, and following the direction of our 
landlord’s digit, we see our quarters a hundred and fifty or two hun- 
dred feet above and Sveelooking the hotel; there you see it on the 
left of the sketch, standing out prominently. We commence our up- 
ward climb, over an old picturesque stone stairway, overgrown here 
and there with moss, and covered in one or two places by little pro- 
jecting roofs. Just compute now, if you please, the number of steps, 
with, say, seven-inch risers, and it will give a good idea of a Mont 
St. Michel apartment-house, and make any elevator man sigh with 
regret that his lines are not cast in such places. 

A view from our window reveals a grand panorama of battlements 
and towers, huge walls, old tile roofs, the towering church and mon- 
astery above, while below, the sea completely surrounds the island, 
where fifteen minutes before were miles upon miles of sand, and not 
a hill in view anywhere around. I confess it seemed very weird and 
mysterious. 

An inspection 
of our sleeping 
apartments 
proving that out- 
side was full as 
healthy as_ in- 
side, we acted 
upon the sugzes- 
tion, and were 
soon climbing — 
stone staircases 
for dear life; for 
bear in mind 
that there are 
no streets, save 
one, in Mont St. 
Michel, but on- 
ly staircases in 
the solid rock, 
rough, broken, 
moss-grown, and 
picturesque, 
often hanging 
out over the 
rocks and walls. 
In the latter 
were the machicoulis, showing conclusively that it was not the sole 
occupation of the good monks of old to fight against the world, the 
flesh, and the devil, but that they were sometimes wont to amuse 
themselves with such carnal weapons as hot metal, arrows, and the 
like. While these thoughts are passing through our minds we are 
climbing up and up, and at last come to the entrance of the convent 
building crowning the top (Fig. 4). It is flanked by two round tur- 
rets, and looks massive enough to withstand forever the ravages of 
time. Aring soon brings one of “the brethren,” who shows us 
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Fig. 5. 


through the mass of buildings, and then, by reason of an “artist’s pass” 
(self-made) which we present, we are given the privilege of roam- 


ated on an isolated rock on the coast of France, just on the confines of Normandy 
and Brittany, are more than usually interesting. ‘They were founded by St. Au- 
bert, in 710, that is to say, on the eve of the advent of Charles Martel, Pépin-le- 
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ing at our own sweet will Senne this labyrinth of cells, cloisters, 
crypts, chapels, and dungeons. Now roaming at sweet will is very 
romantic and poetical, but after we had found ourselves no less than 
seven times in the same dungeon, we felt almost as guilty as a con- 
demned lodger, and also somewhat as Mark Twain felt when, after 
looking for his bed on a dark night, he consulted his pedometer and 
found he had made forty-seven miles within the circuit of his own 
room. 

In one of the large halls, called the ‘Hall of the Cavaliers, were 
two immense fireplaces (Fig. 5) which we considered fully worth 
sketching. ‘They were about eight feet in the opening, and six feet 
high, with the arches beautifully bonded, and flat. ‘Two more were 
found in the hall known as 
the Refectory, which took 
up the whole end of the 
room, each being twelve 
feet in the opening, by six 
feet four inches high, with 
straight arches, bonded. 
These, thought we, were for 
the abstemious old monks, 
and like those at Fountains 
Abbey, in England, are 
probably topped out with a 
worldly 12” x 12” flue. 

To describe the church 
would take too long, but it 
isa magnificent specimen of 
work, the nave being twelfth- 
century Norman, while the 
choir is Pointed Gothic, ap- 
parently of about the fif- 
teenth century, surrounded 
by aisle and radiating 
he els, and supported by 
noble flying-buttresses. Go- 
ing out upon the roof of 
these aisles, we ascend still 
higher, up a little staircase 
cut in the top of a buttress, 
until at last we stand over 
four hundred feet above the 
water, and look out upon 
the vast expanse around— 
verily, the archangel Mi- 
chael was well called “ the saint of high places.” 

As we look around, the stupendousness of these old works gradu- 
ally fills our minds. How came such masscs of beautiful masonry 
tu be built on this isolated peak, and by what mechanical means 
were they placed in position? These and other thoughts led to the 
condensed history that monks followed pagan priests, were in turn 
followed by kings and dukes, who built much of the church, and 
formed an impregnable fortress which, after withstanding siege after 
siege, was the only one that held out for the French king when Nor- 
mandy was overrun by the armies of the hero of Agincourt. The 
dungeons, too, were for use, and have their story of hundreds of 
aged priests who were immured by the Revolution, and never after- 
wards saw the light of day. Thus does history repeat it: elf in almost 
every pile of antiquity. These were proper things, of course, to 
think of as we looked down upon the masses of masonry, but hap- 
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Bref and Charlemague; and have had a history replete with romantic inci- 
dent. 

ln 925, Rollo, who had become a Christian, restored their property to the 
Monks of St. Michel, and installed them in the Abbey, from which they had 
been driven by pirates. But it was at the deatb of the Conqueror that the hervic 
age of the Abbey commenced. The corpse of William 1 had not yet descenled 
to the tomb when Henry Beau-Clerce, his third son, raised the standard of revolt, 
and successfully sought behind the walls of the fortress a refuge against his two 
brother’, William Rufus and Kobert. During the Hlundred Years’ Wur the Abbey 
fortress sustained its most formidable assaultand acquired its greatest glory. In 
1425, the king appointed Louis d'Estouteville, commander of Mout St. Michel, 
against whom Lord ‘thomas Scales led a host of 10,000 soldiers in an a-sault 
against the last stronghold of the French in that part of Normandy. Assisted 
only by 120 cavaliers, {su peor we presume, by a considerable following of 
men-at-arms], D’Estouteville made a successful sortie against the English, who 
were repulsed and overthrown in the midst of the fatal quicksands. A 
similar fate awaited another army of 8,006 men, which attempted a second 
assault some months afterwards; so that the English had to resort to a most 
stringent blockade. All the efforts of the besieged to raise it were futile; 
and it was not until June, 1447, that the defenders were released by treaty. 
About a century and a half after the aitack of Lord Scales the Protestants 
of Lower Normandy attempted to sieze upon Mont St. Michel, one of the 
incidents of which attempt is so dramatic that we quote it in the words of 
the old chronicler: ** The Huguenots, holding the greater part of the strong- 
holds of Normandy, prepared ainbushes nt ay and invented new stratagems 
to sieze the Mount; and all the defenders of the Mount who fell into their hands 
were immediately put to death or reserved for the gibbet. One day, having 
taken one of the soldiers of the garrison and having put the cord about his neck, 
they said to him that if he would promise to deliver the abbey into their hands, 
—_ would gar him his life and present him with a large sum. The poor man, 
seeing death was near, accepted the offer and received 200 crowns. Then they 
agreed ae the details of the scheme, which were, that they should repair tothe 
foot of the stairway of the fountain of St. Aubert, and that he should introduce 
them into the oe of the buildings by means of the large wheel (a tread-mill or 
large wheel on the inner circumference of which men walked, and by so doing 
drew provisions, etc., up aninelined plane, which is not shown in the cut, but 
which forms one of the many interesting features of the place) which served to 
draw up from the level of the sands the water and provisions. On the 29th of 
September, the féte day of St. Michacl, a Sunday of the year 1591, at eight in the 
evening, was the hour agreed upon for the assault, If God had not change: the 
heart of this soldier, Mont St. Michel would have been lost. He repented and 
warned the Governor, who, having pardoned him, commanded him to carry out 
what he had agreed to do; but the Governor resolved to put to the sword all of the 


ening to catch numerous glimpses of old roofs and other picturesque 
bits we stopped moralizing, and descended as rapidly as possible. 
The novelty of ascending and descending soon became worn out ; 
streets turned into continual staircases, although picturesque, are 
extremely tiresome, and after our day’s jaunt over them we sunk to 
rest, oblivious of the numerical strength of our bedfellows. C. A. R. 


THE DE MORGAN COLLECTION OF ANTIQUITIES, 
AND THE UNITED STATES CUSTOMS LAWS. 


N view of the recent decision of 
Judge Brown of the United 
States District Court, that im- 
ported antiquities should be 
imported free of duty, it may 

; not be withoutinterest to pre- 
# sent to the public the whole 

history of a contest to which 

we referred last week. 

+ ~By the Act of Congress of 

Wt March, 1861, “cabinets of 

Yt 2 

{=~ coins, medals, and all other 

—— collections of antiquities ” are 
on the free list. Another Act 
of Congress of July 14, 1870, 
says that a “collection of an- 
tiquities specially imported 
and not for sale” is also on 

the free list. When the Cas- 

tellani collection was sent to 
the Centennial, in 1876, the 
second statute was not considered to repeal the first, but to be sim- 
ply cumulative, or, in other words, a completion of the first. Some 
attempt was made after the Centennial to split up the Castellani col- 
lection and to divide it between Philadelphia, Boston and New York. 

Then Castellani was offered by the Trustees of the Metropolitan 

Museum of Art, a place to exhibit the collection, with the under- 

standing that the Museum would purchase it if the money could be 

found. 

Now the first difficulty began. The collection having been shipped 
from the Philadelphia Exhibition to New York, the first being neu- 
tral ground as far as customs were concerned, the act of sending 
the objects to New York with the purpose of selling them, immedi- 
ately caused the Custom-house authorities to advance their claims 
that a duty should be paid according to their particular construction 
of the act of July 14, 1870. Protracted negotiations took place, and 
the snarl became more and more entangled. ‘The collection had to be 
entered on a guarantee bond of duty on $400,000. Fortunately, the 
President of the United States to-day, who was then Collector of 
Customs of this city, came forward, and through his intelligent exer- 
tions the ‘T'reasury Department made a ruling that apparently de- 
cided the case. ‘The letter of Mr. H. F. French, Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, dated February 2, 1877, is clear and explicit. “ The 
objects,” he writes, “ are entitled to free entry under the provisions 
of the Revised Statutes relating to cabinets of coins, medals, and 
other collections of antiquities. .... From the evidence submitted 
to the Department it is satisfied that the duties ought not to be levied 
on any of the objects described in the catalogue, .. . and you are 
authorized to admit them to free entry.” In pursuance of this de- 
cision, the bonds given at Philadelphia were cancelled. 
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enemy who should ascend in this way. The chiefs of the Huguenots were 
MM. de Sourval, Montgomery, and Chasseguey. 

The day came, and the air was so thick with fog that they reached the ap- 
pointed rock without being perceived. Then placing himself in the wheel, the 
soldier commenced to draw them up one after the other, where they were re- 
ceived wth open arms by two other soldiers, who declared themselves to be of 
their party, and conducted them one by one into a large hall which is under the 
refectory, where, to better carry out the stratagem, they made them drink a cup 
of wine to give them courage to slay the monks, then they led them to another 
room, where they were pierced wifh a halbard stroke: and thus were put to death, 
—after havirg been broken on the wheel alive — as inany as ninety-eight men. 
The leaders of this illustrious company being astonished that so great a number 
of soldiers, all picked men, should make no noise, began to doubt, and demanded 
that if everything was going well, a monk should he thrown out of the window 
tothem. ‘The soldiers of the garrison incontineutly converted a prisoner intoa 
monk; they shaved his head, gave him an old frock and cloak, and having 
asword through his body, threw him over the cliff. But still doubting, Mont- 

omery desired to know the actual truth before he ventured himself. Lecaused 
iis page, in whom he had every confidence, to ascend, who, seeing none of bis 
companions, cried out: * Treason!” and let himself slide back to the ground, 
and the enemy, taking the alarm, descended the cliff as rapidly as possible, the 
garrison dis. harging upon them musketry and stones.” 

During the wars of the League the Mount sustained many assaults, the last 
attack taking place in February, 158. 

After this until the Revolution, nothing happened to disturb the peace of the 
cloister; but in June, 1790, in deference to the law voted in February, the monks 
quitted the Basilica of the Archangel Michael. 

The State prison under the Republic, the Abbey became under the Empire a 
house of seclusion, which a decree of Louis XVIII later converted into a Afaison 
Centrale. Among the number of political prisovers incarcerated here was 
Matburin Bruno, one of the 27 pseudo-Louis XVLIs. ‘Vo shelter the 800 prisoners 
it coutained as an average, the Basil ca of the Archangel had tu undergo the 
most odious protanations. The nave was transformed intoa refectory, the sa- 
cristy toa kitchen, the Hall of the Cavaliers to a workshop, and vanity of vani- 
ties, a button factory wis established under the very vaults which had former] 
looked down on the crests and pennons of the old French nobility ; where hel- 
met on head and dagger by his side William the Bastard, Duguesclin, Henry II, 
Philip-le-Bel Dunois and Francis [ had devised conquests and tournaments, was 
now a hatter’s workshop. But in October, 1863, the AM/aison Centra/e of Mont St. 
Michel was suppressed, and two yeara afterwards, in 1865. the Abbey was once 
more transferre:| to the care of the Church, and finally in 1857, a colony of seven 
mouks was esti. biisued there. — Eps, 
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Before a business man, endowed with the least modicum of common 
sense, thinks of carrying on an importing trade, he necessarily 
examines carefully our complex system of duties. In 1878, having 
carefully studied this subject, Mr. Gaston L. Feuardent determined 
to open a house for the sale of antiquities in New York. As this 
ruling of the Treasury Department in regard to the Castellani col- 
lection had not yet been published, he called on Mr. Dutcher, then 
Appraiser of this port, was politely received, and was turned over to 
an official in the Appraiser’s Department, who showed Mr. Feuar- 
dent this last decision of the Treasury Department, in which in black 
and white was written that collections of antiquities were entitled to 
free entry. 

Mr. Feuardent thought now that it was plain sailing, but he found 
eventually that it was quite the contrary. He went to Europe, came 
back with a fine collection of antiquities, and among them were the Kinz 
gems, now in the Metropolitan Muesuin: and the ‘lanagra figurines to- 
day exhibited in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. When the en- 
try for these collections was made (October 1878), the difficulties be- 
gan. The Collector’s office passed the antiquities free, but the Na- 
val Officer had scruples and declined to pass them. ‘The case was 
referred to the Treasury by the officials, as the collection was ac- 
knowledged by the importer as being “ for sale.” Then the Assist- 
ant Secretary, who had seen one way in the Castellani business, now 
saw matters in quite another light, as far as Mr. Feuardent was con- 
cerned. He euled that a duty should be levied. To make his de- 
cision more effective he took upon himself to construe the provisions 
of the law according to his own ideas, for he interpolated the word 
‘‘similar ” in the sentence of the first statute, and the reading became 
“ Cabinets of coins, medals, and all other similar collections of antiq- 
uities.” No seven letters could have given more trouble. 

Many of the principal museums and antiquarian associations in 
New York thereupon addressed the Treasury Department on this 
subject, placing before it the educational importance of such antique 
art importations, but their appeals were not heeded. Mr. Feuardent 
explained to Mr. French in person the hardship of his case, recalled 
the prior Castellani decision, showed that a discrimination, accord- 
ing to the last ruling, was made between a private collector and a 
dealer, and how it protected the foreign dealer to the detriment of 
the home one. But Mr. French was deaf to any arguments. ‘The 
word “similar” was his coinage, and he was determined to stick to it. 

Mr. Feuardent’s fragile wares were kept in the limbo of Custom- 
houre stores, when all of a sudden, as if there were some compunc- 
tions of conscience, the cases were delivered to Mr. Feuardent free 
of duty and were safe in his rooms. The antiquities were exhibited 
in 1879, and two of the collections were sold. Then anew phase in 
this antiquity business set in. M. Henry de Morgan, a young French 
archeologist, who had made some very interesting discoveries in 
France, entered into partnership with Mr. Feuardent, and brought 
over to this country a collection composed of arms and implements 
belonging to the old Franks, which he had found on his own pro 
erty in Normanily, together with a small collection of prehistoric ob- 
jects, and other antiquities ‘coming from Greece and Italy. But 
when these antiquities came to New York and were entered by Mr. 
Feuardent as “antiquities intended for sale,” he found that the 
Treasury decision rendered in 1878 had been printed in the Cus- 
tom-house pamphlet, and accordingly free entry was refused. The 
Treasury was appealed to, but it was obdurate, and Mr. French hav- 
ing intrenched himself behind his fortification of “similar,” was pre- 

ared to drive back free antiquities. 

Protests followed, which were as waste paper. The Attorney 
General, Mr. Devens, considered the construction placed on antiqui- 
ties by the Treasury as “the proper one.” Mr. Feuardent did net 
retire from the fight, though he had to abandon his partnership with 
M. de Morgan. M. de Morgan came over eventually to claim his 
goods. But here that peculiarly abstruse and impossible machinery 
of the Custom-house caused another tangle. A consignee to whom the 
goods are sent is considered as one and the same person as he who 
owns the goods. Now, Mr. Feuardent, having been forced to swear 
to the printed oath as being the consignee, the authorities insisted 
on regarding him as the owner. They declined to recognize M. de 
Morgan as possessor of the antiquities. As goods can be exported 
in bond, advantage was taken of this happy clause, and the rusted 
swords of the Franks were shipped to Canada. M. de Morgan went 
to the American Consul at Montreal, declared that the collection was 
his, and that he did not intend to sell it. Then de Morgan came 
back to New York with this much-travelled collection and exhibited 
it in Mr. Feuardent’s rooms, with special tickets placed on it, on 
which were written “ Not for Sale.” 

The Treasury did not like to be outwitted, and probably took um- 
braze at this. In the collection were some Tanagra figurines. A 
gentleman in Philadelphia wished to purchase some of them to pre- 
sent to tne Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. M. de Morgan and 
Mr. Feuardent were perfectly willing to dispose of them in order to 
test the law. But so that they might protect themselves, they took 
the precaution of addressing James L. Claghorn, Esq., the President 
of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, and received from that 
gentleman the assurance that the Tanagra figurines were to form a 
portion of the permanent collection of the Academy. Thereupon, 
to test the crookedness of this complicated Chinese law, Mr. Feuar- 
dent sent four Tanagra statuettes to Canada, and had a new entry 
made for them in the name of the Philadelphia museum, and the fact 
was intentionally published in the New York papers. 


e 
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Then the contest of free trade in antiquities raged for a while: 
The late Fernando Wood introduced an act in Congress for the free 
entry of antiquities. In the Senate, a Mr. Kirkwood, thinking that 
Etruscan vases and spittoons, Greek bronzes and tea-kettles, were one 
and the same thinz, had the distinguished honor of killing this bill. 

In 1880 the Custom-house authorities, having studied the ground 
and probably exzed on by some jealousies, proceeded to action, and 
M. de Morgan was arrested on a charge of making a false entry for 
the collection of 1879, and was held to bail for $3,000, and, as a bloody 
basket-hilted-sword lugger smuggler, was bidden to await the action 
of the Grand Jury, at Auburn. ‘the Grand Jury having had brought 
to their notice the decisiun in the Castellani business, a copy of which 
was obtained from the archives of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
could see nocause. However, the de Morgan cotlection having been 
seized by the Government at the time of his arrest, a civil suit was 
brought against the property, (rusty swords, terra-cotta figures, pre- 
historic beads). After repeated delays on the part of the prosecution, 
the case came before the United States District Court, Judge Brown, 
on February 20, 1882. After hearing the defence, well and intelli- 
gently presented by Mr. Paul Fuller, of Messrs. Coudert Brothers, 
the Judge declared that collections of antiquities were free of duty, 
and there was not the shadow of blame to be cast on the integrity 
of M.de Morgan. The Judge’s decision was as follows: 


FEBRUARY 20, 1882 


Unrrep States District Court, SOUTHERN DistRICcT oF NEW YORE.— 
The United States vs. Sixty-five Terra-Cotta Vases, etc., etc.—Wm. C. 
Wallace, Assistant District Attorney for United States; Coudert Brothers 
for claimant. 


Brown, District Judge.—During the recess I have given the questions in 
this case such examination as the short time has afforded, and feél compelled 
to direct a verdict for the claimant for reasons which I will briefly state. 
The articles claimed to be forfeited confessedly come within the description 
of a ‘collection of antiquities.’’ They were exhumed by, or under the 
direction of the claimant, De Morg:n, were imported here by him from 
France, and designed for sale; but, owing to 1 controversy with the Custom- 
House, they were re-exported to Canada, and afterward again imported, by 
way of Rouse’s Puint. and exhibited as the Do Morgan collection, not for 
sale. Nutwithstanding this, it is proved that a number of the articles 
were sold by De Morgan's agent, and [ shall assume that the colletion wis 
in fact designed to be sould if purchasers could be found. Section 2,505 of 
the Revised Statutes enumerates the articles of **the free list ’’ which it 
declares shall be exempt from duty. Upon this list [ find two distinct 
clauses relating to articles of this character: the first, ‘‘ cabinets of coins, 
medals, and all other collections of antiquities.” In a subsequent portion 
of the free list we find ‘‘ collections of antiquity, specially imported, and 
not for sale.” 

Assuming that the articles in question were originally imported for sale, 
and were in fact designed to be sold, npon the second importation from 
Canada, it is claimed on behalf of the Government that thev are not cov- 
ered as free by cither of the sections quoted—i.e., not by the Inet, since 
they were in fact for sale, and not by the first, on the ground that that clause 
is to be interpreted ejusdem generis as referring to articles similar to ‘coins 
or medals.’? ‘The reason urged for sucha limited construction of the first 
clause above quoted is in order to give some substantial cffect to the latter 
clause. If these two provisions had been originally enacted together as 
parts of one statute, there wonld be ground for this construction; but ag 
examination of the prior legi«lation satisties me that this construction is un- 
sound in this case. The second provision, ‘‘collections of antiquity, specially 
imported aud not for sale,” was first enacted by the act of July 14, 1870 (16 
Stat. L., p. 205), which by section 22 declares that ‘in addition to i:nported 
articles now by law exeinpt from duty. and not herein otherwise protec 
for, the following articles hereinafter enumerated and provided for, shall 
also be free,”’ among which is found *‘collectionus of antiquity, specially im- 
ported and not fur sale.’”’ This section, it wi:l be noticed, is expressly de- 
clared to be dexizned to extend ‘the free list ’’ to additional articles, and it 
does so to a large extent. There is nothing in section 22, or auy other por- 
tion of the act of 1870, “ otherwise providing ’’ for the articles in question. 
If they were free by the pre-existing law there is nothing in the act of 1870 
which declares them duti:ble, and the declared general purpose of that act 
to extend ** the free list,’’ aud not to restrict it, should prevent anv construc- 
tion which would make free goods dutiable by implication merely. The 
clause first quoted from ‘‘the free list.” viz : ‘‘ cabinets of coins, medals, 
and all other collections of antiquities.” has existed without change, and in 
the saine identical words, ever since the tariff of 1846. (Vol. 9, St. at L., 49.) 
It was re-enacted ip the tariff of 1857 (11 St. at L., 194), and in the tariff 
of 1861 (12 St. at L., 194), and continued without change until incorporated 
in the same words in section 2.505 of the Revised Statutes. Under this pro- 
vision, which thus appears to have been iu force for nearly a quarter of a 
century, it seems to me impossible to hold that the articles in question were 
not prior to the act of 1870 clearly entitled to free entry under the clause, 
‘*all other collections of antiquities.”” The designation and description of 
the articles in question by this phrase is perfect; there ix nothing that I find 
in the prior acts which would indicate any contrary interpretation, and the 
restricted construction now suggested could not possibly hnve been main- 
tained prior to 1870. It is alleged, and not disputed, that never, until re- 
cently, have such collections been attempted to be wade dutiable. and that 
the established practice was to admit them free, even after the act of 1870. 
The same practice was followed notabiv in the case of the Castellini col- 
lection, first bronght over and exhibited at the Centennial Exposition, at 
Philadelphia, in 1376, and afterward exhibited at the Metropolitun Museum 
of Art. The articles are such as are not usually dealt in in commerce, and 
auch as have no fixed or ascertainable commercial value. The provisions of 
the tariff laws for the appraizement, and assessment of duties are of neces- 
sity a‘most impossible to be practically applied tothem. They could not by 
any possibility be important sources of revenue, and they are articles which, 
in other provisions of the tariff law, the Government has shown a desire to 
encourage the importation of, free of duty, in the interests of education and 
the fine arts. 

Such Being the law, the practice, and the policy of the Government for at 
least twenty years before the act of 1870, under the provision above quoted 
from the act of 1846. making free ‘all other collections of antiquities,”’ 
some more definite indication of a pe se to mnke auch collections dutiable 
must be found than is contained in the act of 1870, which is expressly de- 
clared to be desizned to extend, and not to restrict. the free list, before they 
cau be held dutiable. If it be said that this would leave the clause in quer 
tion in the act of 1870 of no practical effect, it may be replied that this is 
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not the first or only instance of superfluity, or unnecessary reiteration. in 
the items of the tariff legislation. It is enough that this act does not pro- 
fess and was not desigued to make engine dutiable which was not dutiable 
before. It is in no degree incompatible with the former provision: though 
narrower in its scope and in reality supertiuous, it is not Pepugnent to the 
former provision, and hence cannot be deemed a repeal of the former pro- 
vision, contrary to the expressed general design of the act, nor a ground 
for any different construction from that which therefore properly belonged 
to it. (Wood vs. United States, 16 Pet., 342, 363; Davies vs. Fairburn, 
3 How., U. S., 636, 646; United States vs. Tynen., 11 Wall., 92.) I hold, 
therefore, that the articles in question were not dutiable, and were entitled 
to free entry. In this point of view, the collection not being dutiable, the 
United States would not be legally defrauded, even though the means which 
the claimant used to change the status of his collection by exporting them 
to Canada was circuitous and would have been blamable if the United States 
would have been legally injured thereby. 

Under the act of 1874 no forfeiture can be enforced except upon an actual 
intent to defraud the United States. Hence, unless the acts complained of 
involved a loss of duties to which the Government was entitled there could 
be no legal injury to the United States, and hence no actual intent to de- 
fraud them. The claimant and his agent had from the first protested against 
the claiin that this collection of antiquities was dutiable, and as I hold that 
it is not dutiable a verdict is directed for the claimant. 

AppIsoN Brown. 


Thus concludes a series of very absurd performances on the part 
of certain officials of the Treasury Department. It is perfectly 
right that the revenue laws should be rigidly interpreted, but there 
are bounds to all things, and false constructions of these laws should 
never be permitted. M.de Morgan and Mr. Feuardent are both 
entitled to the thanks of intelligent people for having resisted the 
attempts of the Custom-House to impose a uy on antiquities when 
such was not the intention of the law. — New York Times. 


ACTION OF HYDRAULIC CEMENTS UPON EMBEDDED 
METALS. 


EADEN pipes and cement both play 
such important parts in the building 
trade that their mutual relations offer 

a subject of great practical interest. In 
this country, if we are not mistaken, the 
notion is very prevalent among practical 
men of the trade that the two things har- 
monize to perfection, and that no reason 
exists why they should not be placed to- 
gether, even in the most intimate con- 
tact. It is believed that agreeing at first 
and for a season, they agree permanently 

or forever, that is to say, as long as they 
respectively exist or continue good for use. 

lt would appear, however, that the foregoing common notion 
touching leaden pipes and cement must be somewhat modified, if not 
surrendered, if recent communications from Germany are to be ac- 
cepted as true. In the underground apartment of the railway-station 
edifice at Brunswick, a part of the tube system connected with the 
water-closets ceased to answer its purpose ; in other words, it became 
disordered. On examination it was found that a leaden pipe of 
0.013 metre internal, and 0.02 metre outer diameter, so far as it lay 
in the mason-work and was surreunded by cement, had been de- 
stroyed, corroded by external influences. The corroded parts exhib- 
ited a reddish-gray color and a granular quality. ; 

The condition of the pipe, and generally the circumstances of the 
case, suggested, in view of the known nature of the cement, that the 
destruction of the pipe had resulted from the alkali in the cement 
being set free. ‘The case seemed sufficiently interesting to justify 
the sending of the injured pipe to the celebrated professor of chem- 
mee Dr. Fr. Knapp, in order to obtain his opinion. . 

ith characteristic readiness to impart knowledge and oblige in- 
quirers, Dr. Knapp after a little while replied by letter as follows: 
“Cements, and especially Portland cements, possess the peculiarity 
that, in the act of hardening and by reason of their content of lime 
in excess, they give off free alkali (kali, natron, potash), which, 
along with the water of the cement paste, form what is usually called 
lye, or corroding lye. Under the influence of water and air the 
lead becomes coated with a thin layer, a sort of lead lime, which ad- 
heres very firmly, and (as a rule) forms a protective covering against 
further corrosion. Even this protective covering, however, does not 
resist the operation of the alkali (kali, natron), and is easily taken 
up by it, so that, the protecting sheet being withdrawn, the corrosion 
proceeds. As the piece of pipe you have sent me (with your per- 
mission I add it to my collection) clearly shows, the corrosion, in ac- 
cordance with the foregoing view, has not gone on from within out- 
wards, but from without inwards; and furthermore, in the concrete 
case, the strongly crystalline quality of the lead has furthered and 
hastened the destruction. In order to arrive at a conclusive judg- 
ment, an investigation of the case in all details, and not merely of 
the leaden pipe, would of course be necessary.” 

In answer to the question, What means should be applied to pre- 
vent the occurrence of such mischiefs? Professor nia replied : 
“Tf my supposition as to the cause of the destruction is correct, then 
I should recommend, as a preventive remedy, the repeated washing 
of the cement plaster, after the hardening, in order to remove the 
alkali which has become free. Perhaps a coating of the leaden pipe 
with gypsum before applying the cement might be advantageous. 
It is to be presumed that cements of different origins are very differ- 
ent or unlike in their influence upon lead.” 








So far concludes Professor Knapp, as reported by Herr Albert 
Fuldner, an engineer connected with the management of the Bruns- 
wick railway. Soon after the publication of the foregoing state- 
ment, the case became the subject of discussion in the Polytechnical 
Society of Berlin. On that occasion, in answer to the question, Can 
leaden pipes be laid in cement without danger? Herr Elster said: 
“It often happens that masses or pieces of lead which have lain 
during some years in a cellar, become partially corroded, but in such 
cases we must presume that the lead was not pure, but was adulter- 
ated with zinc, and that an electrical operation came into play espe- 
cially on damp ground.” | ; 

Some one remarked that when sulphur or gypsum is in the cem- 
ent, the lead may be thus corroded. 

Herr Maerz said: “When the drainage and other pipes were 
being ldid in my father’s house, the contractor refused to lay the 
lead in cement, for the reason that the lead would be corroded by 
the cement.” Herr Maerz promised to make further inquiries on 
the subject, and report the result. “ 

Later, apparently at a subsequent session of the Polytechnical 
Society, Herr Maerz resumed the subject, saying: 

‘‘T have further taken pains to find out how far it is true that 
leaden pipes are affected by cement, and from many practical pipe- 
layers I learn that lead brought into contact with cement becomes 
hard, brittle, and easily broken, and in a short time ceases to be im- 

rvious to water, so that to lay leaden pres in cement is a mistake. 

[asons whom I questioned were of the opposite opinion. They 
said that in cement lead holds out perfectly good, but not in hime. 
It was, of course, safe to take for granted a priori that leaden pipes 
would not keep good in moist lime, since alkaline substances affect 
lead.” 

In order to gain additional knowledge of an experimental kind, 
continued Herr Maerz, “I applied to the Machinists’ Union, from 
some ten of whose members I[ obtained the answer that lead by no 
means keeps good in cement. A single member said that he had 
known a leaden pipe connected with a water-closet to last many 
years in good condition, though it was built in with cement. Per- 
haps a good deal depends upon the quality of the cement, of what 
sort it is, though I know nothing definite on that point. On the 
other hand, I was told that lead in lime keeps good, though not in 
cement —a flat contradiction of what I had been assured by others. 
In places where old metals are dealt in, it is alleged that old lead 
pipe offered for sale is at once examined for traces of cement, and if 
they are found on it the pipe is for the most part marked as worthless.” 

Herr Maerz finally described an experiment he was about to try 
with the object of testing the influence of cement on lead, and thus 
settling the question in controversy. Whereupon, Herr Elster re- 
marked that in his opinion it all turned on the point of moisture. If 
moisture is present the lead will be destroyed by lime, etc., as it en- 
ters into the basic as well as acid combinations. 

Dr. Darmstaedter closed the discussion with the remark that in 
the destruction of leaden pipes by cement, carbonic acid probably 
plays a part, as it is combined with lead in the formation of carbon- 
ate of lead; that corrosien may take place the addition of moisture 
is necessary, and without it Herr Maerz’s experiments can yield no 
results. — Brick, Tile, and Metal Review. 


OHN C. TRAD TWINE, C, E., in a communication to the Railroad 
J Gazette, dated Philadelphia, January 21, 1882, says :— 

“The fact that this important subject has of late been brought 
somewhat prominently before the notice of civil engineers and 
builders induces me to send you the results of ten years’ trial by my- 
self. The hydraulic cements used were English, Portland and Lou- 
isville (Kentucky), besides which I tried plaster-of-Paris, both pure 
and mixed with equal measures of the cements. All were of about 
the consistency of common mortar; and all were kept in an upper 
room during the ten years, unexposed to moisture other than that of 
the indoor atmosphere. 

“The metals were parly embedded in the pastes and partly pro- 
jecting from them. They consisted of cut iron nails, (some of which 
were galvanized), smooth iron-wire nails, brass in both sheet and 
wire, zinc in sheet, copper wire, and solid cylinders of lead, three- 
eighths inch diameter. 

“ The result at the end of ten years was that all the metals in both 
of the neat cements were absolutely unchanged ; and the same was 
the case with those in the plaster-of-Paris, with the exception of the 
ungalvanized nails, which had become covered with a thin cot of 
rust, as were also those in the mixtures of plaster and cement. * tt 
to a less degree. 

“This experience leads to the inference (already suggested by 
others), that moisture or dampness is the injurious agent in those 
cases of corrosion of iron and lead laid in cement that have lately 
appeared in the journals; and that if dampness can be absolutely 
excluded, both cement and lime-mortar will probably protect from 
injury all the metals employed in ordinary constructions, for an in- 
definite time. 

“ Such entire exclusion of dampness may at times be somewhat 
difficult of attainment; for capillary attraction alone (unaided b 
hydrostatic pressure) will cause water to rise several inches in well- 
hardened cement; and it would be difficult to assign limits to its 
penetration when aided by a high head of water. Rain-water is 
well known to percolate through many feet in depth of brickwork or 
masonry laid in lime-mortar, even when it consists partly of cement.” 
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THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LOWTHER LODGE, KENSINGTON, ENGLAND. MR. R. NORMAN SHAW, 
ARCHITECT, LONDON. 


THE perspective of this building we copy from the Building News 
for 1875. ‘The view of the main hall is drawn from a photograph. 


FOREIGN SKETCHES BY MR. CASS GILBERT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The sketches in the middle of the page are from the Chateau of 
Chaumont, on the Loire, between Blois and Amboise, once the resi- 
dence of Marie de Medici, and the birthplace of the Cardinal, George 
de Amboise. Although the chateau is undergoing restoration it is 
believed that all of the work here shown are parts of the original 
structure. Notre Dame de Clery, of which the tower is shown, lies 
between Orleans and Beaugency. The remaining sketch shows a 
portion of Notre Dame de Paris, as restored by M. Viollet-le-Duc. 


BUILDING FOR “OLD LADIES’ HOME,’” LOWELL, MASS. MR. OTIS 
A. MERRILL, ARCHITECT, LOWELL, MASS. 


This building is for a charitable institution supported by the pub- 
lic. The building is built of “ wiped” brick laid in black mortar with 
olive sandstone for finish; the cost including heating with steam will 
be $25,000. 


SIXTH AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPETITION. 


HE character 
and number 
of drawings 

which were sub- 
mitted in solu- 
tion of the pro- 
gramme for our 
last competition 
prove that the 
change in the 
nature of the sub- 
ject was appre- 
ciated by the competitors, and at the same time was shown how 
much greater is their familiarity with the designing of the exteriors 
of buildings than with the character of design and finish which it 
is proper to employ in the interior decoration of a building of a dis- 
tinctly specific character. 

We will close the present series of competitions by announcing the 
following programme for the sixth competition : — 

A country hotel of the character we have had in mind would belie its 
nature if it did not provide accommodation for “both man and 
beast;”’ therefore, we invite our competitors to submit designs for 
the stable, coach-house, and other dependencies, gate-way, well-house, 
poultry-house, dove-cote, etc., which are needful for the proper equip- 
ment of such an establishment. The stable must furnish accommo- 
dation for at least twenty-five horses in stalls and loose boxes, to- 
gether with a roomy harness-room — provided with a chimney, —a 
grain-room, and a loft large enough to store six tons of hay. The 
coach-house may form a distinct building, or be connected with the 
stable proper — provided that proper care is taken to prevent the 
access to it of the ammoniacal_ fumes of manure, which would be 
alike injurious to the varnish of the vehicles, the sweetness of their 
linings, and prejudicial to the health of the stable-men who are to 
sleep in this building, and for whom rooms must be provided — 
three regular stable-men, and at least six grooms and coachmen in 
the employ of the guests. The coach-room must be large enough to 
contain twenty vehicles. 

Required.—Two drawings —one a perspective of the group of 
buildings on paper, 14” x 22", the other, of the same size, is to con- 
tain plans, elevations or perspective sketches of such interesting 
features as are not shown in the perspective, and details of the 
stables, harness-room, gate, well-louse, etc. ; 

Three equal prizes of $50 each will, as heretofore, be awarded 
under the usual regulations, which are re-printed in another part of 
the paper. 

The drawings must be received at the office of the American Archi- 
tect, 211 Tremont Street, Boston, on or before Saturday, April 29. 
"1882. 





A German Scueme ror THeatre Protection.—A German paper 
says that Professor Obernien proposes the following ingenious and sim- 
ple arrangement for theatres: Cords of hemp are stretched from left 
to right across the upper part of the entire space above the stage. They 
are fixed at one side, and on the other they pass over pulleys, and are 
kept tight by means of weights which are surrounded with cases. Per- 
pendicularly under the weights, at the bottom of the cases, is a button, 
which, if pressed downward, closes the circuit of a powerful battery. 
If a flame rises up it catches and ruptures one of these threads, when 
the weiglit falls in the same moment upon the button and closes the 
battery. The results are: 1, a telegraphic message to the nearest sta- 
tion of the Fire Brigade ; 2, a fire-proof curtain is let down by a mech- 


anism set in motion ey a suitably arranged electro-magnet; 3, an | 
arge 


electro-magnet opens a ventilator in the roof above the stage for 
the escape of the flames and smoke; 4, a reservoir is opened which 
lays the stage under water.—Fireman’s Journal. 





RULES OF THE INCORPORATED SOCIETY [ENGLISH] 
FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, BUILDING, 
AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 

[Printed by request.] 
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as much as possible, 
the delay which fre- 
uently arises from 
the necessity of re- 
turning plans for 
alteration, or for 
further information, 
persons applying for 
aid from this So- 
ciety are desired to 
attend as strictly as 
possible to the fol- 
owing 
REQUIREMENTS AND 
SUGGESTIONS. 
. This should 
1. Sile. be central 
with regard to the 
population to be . 
provided for; dry; 
if possible, rather 
elevated, but not on 


I order to prevent, 





‘= _— 


= ahigh or steep hill; 
"a not near nuisances, 
such as steam- 
engines, shafts of 


mines, noisy trades, 
or offensive manu- 
factories; accessible 
by foot and carriage- 
ways; but not so 
near to principal thoroughfares as to subject the servicee of the 
church to the danger of being incommoded by noise. The buvild- 
ing to stand east and west, or as nearly as possible. 

No style is more generally suitable for an English church than 
2. Styl Gothic, as developed in its successive periods. In the 
2. Style and ‘ ; 

ie proportions and general features, as well as in the de- 
tails, good ancient examples should be studied. 

In ordinary cases, a greater width than 24 feet under the spaa cf 
one roof cannot be required: a larger span should be subdivided 
into nave and aisle, or aisles. 

The best form for churches is a nave, with or without aisles, or a 
cross, consisting of nave and transepts, with or without aisles; in 
either case, with a well-proportioned chancel, which may also have 
aisles. In asmall chapel the simple rectangle is also suitable; the 
length being at /east twice as great as the breadth. If the funds do 
not suffice to complete satisfactorily a design otherwise eligible, or 
if the circumstances of the neighborhood render it probable that, 
at no great distance of time, the building may be enlarged, it is 
better to leave a part of the original design, as, for example, aisles 
or transepts, or the tower, to a future period, than to attempt the 
completion of the whole design at once in an inferior manner. In 
such a case, the temporary walls and fillings up of arches should be 
so built as clearly to show that they are temporary, and that the 
building is incomplete, but at the same time not without due regard 
to ecclesiastical propriety. No place can be more appropriate for 
the introduction of an organ than in communication with the chan- 
cel and openhig inte the church. 

: reat attention must be paid to the drainage. 
8. Foundation. In all irregular or doubtful soils, concrete should be 
used for the foundations, in preference to any other material. 

Graves or vaults should not be made within twelve feet of the ex- 
ternal walls of new churches. 

It would tend much to the preservation of old churches, and 
render them more dry, if the earth were removed from the walls to 
a depth of six to twelve inches below the level of the floor, and for 
a width of eighteen inches, and then sloped upwards to the surface 
of the churchyard. The bottom next the walls to be paved, and a 
field-drain (with proper outlets) to be laid in underneath; or, the 
same objects can sometimes only be attained by turning a segmental 
arch from the wall outside the footing. In all cases, proper drains 
should be made to carry off the water. 

In new churches a coating of asphalte, or pitch, tar, and coarse 

sand, spread over the walls, a little above the ground, must be used 
in damp soils. 
4. Walls To be solid, constructed of stone, whether dressed or 
' * rubble; or of flint, or of brick, where no good stone can 
be procured without great additional expense. If the walls are of 
brick, cased with stone or flint, the stone or flint to be well bonded 
into the brick. The thickness must not be less than as follows : — 


From the British Architect. 


Dresced stone of Brick. faced Inferior stone, 











the best quality, with fi nt int, 
or brick. or stone. or rubble. 
_— - ~ — 
If less than evens feet high, and 
carrving a roof. not exceeding ft. in. ft. in. 
twenty feet span. . gs 1 104 2 3 
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If twenty feet high and under ft. im. fe in. 
thirty, or carrving a roof ex- 
ceeding twenty feet span... 2 3 2 6 
If more than thirty feet high . . 2 7% 3 0 


Note.— The arcade walls being measured from the caps of the piers, and the 
gable walla from the ground level to half the height of roof; the thickness of all 
walls being measured on the bed, and clear of plaster. 

The above dimensions are given on the supposition that there 
are buttresses, of solidity and form suitable to the style adopted, 
placed opposite the trusses or principals of the roof; where there 
are no buttresses the thickness of the walls must be increased to 
meet the special case, and in all cases where the width of twenty-four 
feet under the span of one roof is exceeded; the Committee of Archi- 
tects in their judyment determining the increase necessary, if not 
properly represented on the plans. 

Walls built of flint must have bonding courses and quoins of stone 
or brick. 

If a wall be built with two faces of stone, filled between with rub- 
ble, great care must be taken that they are properly bonded together 
to prevent any partial settlement. 

The greatest attention must be paid to the quality of the mortar 
used. 

It is of essential importance in the erection or rebuilding of a 
church, that the walls be not tov rapidly built; and it is also desir- 
able that ample time be allowed for them to dry before the interior 
is finished. It is a good plan for the building to be roofed in early 
in the autumn and to defer the completion until the next spring. 

The best external covering is lead, which must not be less than 
5. I seven pounds to the foot; Westmoreland, or other slates 

e voofs. f : oT, . 

of a gray tint, tiles or stone slates of the best quality, are 
good materials for this purpose. 

Next to a stone vaulted roof, none has a better effect internally 
than an open roof, exhibiting the timbers. The roof should be of good 
pitch, adapted to the covering used and the architecture selected. 

If a wooden groined or panelled roof be adopted, stone must not 
be imitated; and plaster groining is never to be used. 

If the distance between the principal trusses exceed twelve feet 
from centre to centre, intermediate trusses must be introduced. The 
distance between the common rafters should not exceed thirteen 
inches; and a clear space of not less than two inches must be in 
every case left between the under side of the covering and the upper 
surface of the boarding, or rafter, or plaster lath. The ends of 
main timbers should be carried on stone corbels, or if lodged in the 
walls, they must rest on templates, and, where practicable, a space 
left for ventilation between the timber and the walling round. 

6. Gutters, Must be most carefully constructed to carry off the 

: * water into the down pipes. 

Dripping eaves projecting even very far do not generally super- 
sede the necessity of gutters or pipes, even in very sheltered situa- 
tions. 

Eaves-cutters must be made of iron or other metal (except zinc), 
skilfully fixed, and laid to proper levels. 

Lead cutters are not to be less than ten inches wide in the nar- 
rowest part, with drips; each drip two inches and a half deep, at 
the least, and the fall between the drips not less than one inch and a 
half in every ten feet. The lead must not be less than seven pounds 
to the foot. 

Additional outlets or gargoyles to be provijed in parapets to carry 
off the overflowing occasioned by rapid thaws or otherwise, and, 
where practicable, snow-boxes. 

The cesspools in gutters, and the heads of the rain-water pipes, 
to be protected by gratings, to prevent the obstruction of the water- 
courses. 

The rain-water pipes must empty themselves into the drain with 
“shoes,” or into socket-pipes. 

The floors under the seats to be laid with wood or well-burnt tiles 
or dry stone laid hollow. All open spaces and passages to be paved 
7. Fi with stone or tiles. If the church is not undervaulted, 

. Floors. : 

the pavement to be laid on concrete or on sleeper walls. 
A clear space of not less than twelve inches from the under side of 
wood floors to the surface of ground. In old churches any vaults 
or graves to be effectually closed or filled in, and provision to be 
made for duly ventilating the vaults throuch the outer walls. It is 
also sugested that a coating of concrete should cover the whole of 
the area within the external walls. Allowance must be made for 
the future rise of the surrounding burial-ground ; the floors of many 
churches, originally above ground, are at this day many feet below 
the surface, and have thereby become damp and unwholesome. It 
is desirable that in new churches the floor should be at least twelve 
inches above the grouni line. 

The distance between the joists of the floor must not exceed thir- 
teen inches. 

All wood plates to be supported on walls, corbels, or on a bed of 
concrete of sufficient substance, well ventilated. 

American timber must not be used in contact with any wall, or in 
the floors, or in plates; and only the superior kinds of such timber in 
any situation. 

Phe timbers supporting the bells must not be inserted into the walls, 
but supported on set-offs or on corbels. 

The Society will be most unwilling to sanction any plan involving 
8. Galleries, ‘He erection of a gallery, unless in cases where it is 

: distinctly shown that no room is unnecessarily sacri- 

distinctly shown tha m is unnecessarily sacri 
ficed, by inconvenient arrangements, on the floor; or where the re- 


ee accommodation cannot be obtained by an extension of the 
abric itself. A western gallery is the least objectionable form. 
Galleries must in any case be entirely detached from the columns of 
the arcade. 

The seats must be so placed that no part of the congregation 
9. Seats shall turn their backs upon the Lord’s Table, and in the 

° " nave and nave aisles should, if possible, face the chancel. 

There must be an open passage up the whole length of the centre 
of the church, from west to east, and from the principal entrance, 
not less than three feet six inches wide where the width of the nave 
is under eighteen feet, or four feet where this width is exceeded. 
Side passazes must not be less than two feet nine inches in narrow 
aisles, but three feet where practicable. 

A clear space of three feet must be left between the fronts of 
seats in chancels where the span is under thirteen feet, and not less 
than eight feet where this span is exceeded. 

Square or double pews will not be allowed. 

The Society strongly recommend the introduction in all cases of 
low, open seats; doors to the sittings are unnecessary and inconven- 
ient. Under any circumstances the seats throughout the body of 
the church must be in this respect uniform. 

The distance from the back of one seat to that of the next must 
depend in great measure on the height of the backs. Where the 
funds and space admit, convenience will be consulted by adopting a 
clear width of three feet; but a width of not less than two feet nine 
inches from centre to centre will be allowed when the backs are per- 
pendicular; and of not less than treo feet ten inches from centre to 
centre when the backs are sloping; and that the height of the back 
taken from the tloor be not less than teco feet siz inches, or more than 
two feet ten inches. If a greater height be adopted, the distance from 
back to back must be increased one inch at least for every additional 
inch in height; but under no circumstances must the height exceed 
three feet. ‘here must not be any projecting capping on the uF of 
the backs. Facilities for kneeling in all cases to be provided. The 
width of the seat-boards for adults to be not less than thirteen inches. 

The seats in the chancel must face north and south, and be so 
placed as not to interfere with the free access of communicants. 

Sittings on movable benches placed in the passazes, or on seats 
with their backs fixed against the north and south walls, are not con- 
sidered by the Society in the enumeration of sittings to be provided. 
Flap seats are inadmissible. 

Twenty inches in length must be allowed for each adult, and four 
teen for achild. Seats intended exclusively for children must be at 
least fecenty-siz inches from back to front, and must be provided with 
backs. 

In reseating old churches, where existing widths will not admit of 
greater length in the seats than sufficient to afford a space of eight- 
een inches to each adult, such dimension is sanctioned. Wall wain- 
scotings, or wood linings to walls to he avoided : they confine the damp, 
and frequently occasion dry-rot. Where used, they must be perforated 
under the seats, to allow the circulation of air. For the same rea- 
son tile or cement skirtings are to be preferred. ‘The ends of seats 
and linings next the walls to be charred, pitched, or painted. 

In the case of churches occupied wholly by chairs, the area re- 
quired is seven square feet for each chair (this area including the 
10. Chairs, P®8sages, but excluding the chancel), and in cases of 

: * churches partly occupied by chairs and partly by seats, 
the grants will be calculated as to the seats accordinz to the Society’s 
scale for seats, and as to the chairs at the rate of seven square feet 
per chair. In all cases the position of each chair must be shown on the 
ground plan. 

In new churches cement or plaster must not be used as an external 
facing in any case; nor, either externally or internally, are mould- 
11. Plaster ings, ornaments, or other decorative features to be ex- 

; * ecuted in those materials. It is hiehly desirable that 
all windows and other architectural features should have stone dress- 
ings internally, and that all main arches and arches of arcades 
should be of stone; but in churches of a simple character, where it 
can be shown that the cost cannot be met, and that no needless ex- 
penditure has been incurred in external ornament, the use of plaster 
is not absolutely forbidden for plain splays. No attempt must be 
made in plaster to imitate stone. ‘The use of plaster for pillars or 
door-jambs will not be sanctioned.! 

12. Wind Where stained glass or ornamental patterns are not 
2. Windows. : : 
used, the glass should be in small quarries and lead. 

Casements, hoppers, or other ventilators, of approved construc- 
tion, must be introduced in several of the windows, to insure proper 
ventilation. 

Where lead-lights are adopted, copper wires must be used to tie 
them to the saddle-bars. ‘The glass to be well cemented into the 
lead. 

The unsightly appearance occasioned by the wet streaming down 
the window-backs to be prevented by fixing a metal gutter at the 
bottom of each lead-licht, or by a stone rebate in tho sill, and con- 
ducted to the outside of the building. 

Ample space must be left in front of the communion-rails for the 
access of communicants; in no case less than four feet from the 
front edge of the kneeling-step. 

13. The Lord’s 1° be placed at the west end of the building, or as 
Tuble. near as convenient to the principal entrance, but 
must not be under a gallery. Care to be taken that 


1 Note. — The use of brick or tile as an internal facing is not objected to. 
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’ , . . . 
the proper space is allowed for the sponsors to kneel. The font to | 5. Where new or enlarged roofs are required, a drawing, showing 


Pane be of stane, as directed by the Canon, and large enough to 
‘ admit of the immersion of infants. To be provided with a 
water-drain, plug, and chain. 

The reading-desk is not to be elevated to resemble a second pul- 
aoe pit; to be placed in the chancel, or near to the en- 
, trance thereto; to be of moderate height, anid so 
placed as not to intercept the view of the chancel. 

Good provision for the ventilation of the building to be carefully 
attended to. One of the most effectual means that can be adopted 
<i. Ponilaton for airing and ventilating a church is the provision 
7 * of light skeleton-framed doors, covered with wire or 

eg lattice, to be closed instead of the wooden ones in the intervals 
belied the services. ‘These doors may also be used during every 
fine day throughout the year with great advantage to the general 
dryness and durability of the building. 

If any be required, the utmost care must be taken 
to render them safe from fire. They should never 
be brought within nine inches of any timber. ‘They must not be 
disguised under the form of any ornamental feature of the building. 
Facilities for cleaning chimneys and flues should be afforded by the 
introduction of soot-doors, where necessary. 

16. Protection from the _. All new churches must have copper light- 
effects of Lightning. ™8g conductors. 
The vestry must be properly fitted up, 
17. Vestry. and with convenient access. 


Reading 
and Pulpit. 


15. Chimneys. 


Though the primary object of the Society is the increase of the 


number and accommodation of churches, yet, as they are also most 
anxious to do everything in their power to promote the progressive 
improvement of their arrangement and character, they feel that they 
cannot too strongly urge upon architects the importance of keeping 
these objects constantly in view; and that correct and convenient 
arrangement, good ecclesiastical character, genuine and solid con- 
struction and materials, are necessary even in the most unpretend- 
ing churches, and should in every instance take precedence of mere 
ornament or architectural pretension, which are out of character 
where the cost is limited. 

The plans, etc., must, in every case, be prepared by an architect, 
and accompany the application for aid from this Society. 


Towards building an additional church or chapel the following 

will be required : — . 

1. A plan of the building, showing the proposed arrangement; 
and if pew rents are intended to be taken, the sittings reserved 
for the use of the poorer inhabitants must also be distinct] 
marked on the plan. If there be any gallery, a plan of the pas 
lery floor is required. 

2. Elevations of the several fronts. , 

3. One longitudinal section and two transverse sections, with de- 
tails of important construction. 


All the above to be drawn to a scale of not less than one-eighth of 
an inch toa foot. The thickness of the walls and of any projee- 
tions, buttresses, etc., and the heights of the different parts of the 
building, to be carefully and accurately figured on the respective 
drawings. The depth of the foundations and the spread of the foot- 
ings to be correctly shown in the sections, and also figured. 


4. A drawing, showing the construction of the roof or roofs, lon- 
gitudinally and transversely, and of the seats, drawn to a scale 
of half an inch to the foot, with the scantlings of the different 
timbers figured. 7 

. Adrawing, showing the construction of the galleries, if any, to 
a = of half an inch to the foot, the scantlings being also 

gured. 

. A block plan of the site, to a scale of not less than one-twelfth 
of an inch to a foot, showing the site, the approaches, the car- 
dinal points, and the drains; with sectional lines drawn across 
. re a baal and with the deviations from the level, if any, 
igured. 3 

. A description of the nature of the site, as to the soil and fitness 
for foundations; stating the distance of the nearest building, 
and whether there are any buildings which will obstruct the light. 

8. A detailed specification of the works, which must in all cases have 

marginal references to the items of each trade. 

9. An estimate of the expense. 


In the case of rebuilding, enlarging, or altering an existing church 
or chapel, the following are required :— 

1. A plan of the whole existing church or chapel, with the dimen- 
sions figured, showing the present arrangement and intended 
addition ; with the situation of any sittings that are appropri- 
ated by faculty or prescription. If the church or chapel is 
legally maintained by pew rents, the sittings reserved for the 
of the poorer inhabitants must be distinctly marked on the 
plan. 

2. An elevation, or photograph, of each front affected by the pro- 
posed alteration or addition. : 

3. Sections of such parts of the building as are affected by the 
proposed alteration or addition. 

4. Longitudinal and transverse sections of the additional building. 


All the above to be drawn to a scale of not less than one-eighth of 
an inch to the foot, and the dimensions figured in each plan or drawe 


ing. 
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the construction of the roof or roofs, longitudinally and trans- 
versely, and also of the seats, drawn to a scale of half an inch 
to a foot, with the scantlings of the different timbers figured. 

6. A drawing showing the construction of the galleries, if any, on 
the scale of half an inch to the foot, the scantlings being also 
Jigured. 

7. A detailed specification of the works, and 

8. An estimate of the expense. 


By-Law and Regulation, No. 16.—No grant shall be made unless 
the plans shall be approved by the Committee before the work is 
commenced, 

Tracings upon the usual thin paper are liable to suffer injury at 
the Society’s Office, from lying with, and being turned over among, 
plans drawn upon stout paper; and the drawings sent to the Office 
for consideration are frequently too numerous to allow of as much 
care being taken of them as such a slight material requires. ‘The 
tracings must therefore be mounted on paper or linen. 

All the drawings must be in ink, and each bear the name of the 
place at which the church referred to is to be built or enlarged, and 
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in all cases the scale should be distinctly stated. 
In all cases where drawings have been submitted to a Diocesan 
Hon. Sec. to the Committee of Architects. 
THE LENZ HEATING-STOVE. 
at Dusseldorf, in 1880, 
the Lenz heating-stove, 
urn 
il mui t copied from the Revue 
EID) Hi! cut co D1 ( t 
| ei Industrielle, attracted 
TU UL : * 
@ || in various parts of Ger- 
: arn many where it is fre- 
‘rooms where the straight- 
forward simplicity of its 
in a country whose stoves 
fairly deserve the name of 


Society, the report of such Society thereon must accompany the 
i A* the exhibition of sani- 
~ : 

| >I whose construction 
Ble STU ; j 

i much attention. It is said 

quently used for heating 

design would not be con- 

objects of monumental art. 


application for aid from this Society. J. CLARKE, 
tary appliances, held 
fi 
-) is shown by the annexed 
2 ie to be highly appreciated 
workshops and other 
sidered an impertinence 
The stove was at the 





time of its exhibition a 
comparative novelty, 
which was said to be rap- 
idly growing in favor. ‘The 
cuts explain the method 
of construction and the 
section indicates the tem- 
perature of the heated air that is discharged from the orifices at dif- 
ferent levels, which is said to vary between 95° from the lowermost 
and 40° from the highest. The stove above the fire-pot is cast in 
duplicate cylindrical sections so that it may be built up to any 
height desired, but whether the material of which these sections are 
made is cast-iron or clay is not stated. ‘The fact that clay, tile, and 
terra-cotta are so largely used in the construction of German stoves 
inclines us to believe that the stove is not an iron one, except possi- 
bly the sections containing the fire-pot and ash-pit. We can see no 
reason why the stove should not accomplish in a satisfactory way 
what the sectional cut declares that it does, but we hardly think the 
stove can be suitable for domestic use because of the difficulty of 
keeping the inclined tubes free from organic dust which, when heated, 
anteht give off appreciably injurious gases —though not more per- 
haps than arise from the hot-air pipes of a furnace venting itself 
in its most common position at the level of the floor. 

The construction is simple and is effectively explained by the cuts. 
The cost of the stove is moderate and it is said to be very economi- 
cal in its consumption of fuel. 


Srence’s Mretat.—The material known as Spence’s metal is com- 
osed principally of iron pyrites and has the properties of melting at a 
ow temperature and cooling very rapidly, thus enabling it to be cast in 

gelatine moulds, by which process the most elaborate carving can be 
accurately reproduced. A perfectly sharp casting can be obtained by 
pouring this metal at a temperature of 250 degrees F. into a gelatine 
mould which melts at 90 degrees. Chilled at once, the metal forms a 
hard skin before the gelatine has time to melt. The heat of the metal 
will, after some time, melt the mould, too late, however, to injure the 
casting. When taken out of the mould, the metal has much the ap- 
pearance of black Wedgwood, and is susceptible of the same amount 
of polish. Statues and bas-reliefs of any size can be cast with great 
accuracy, and the finest work, such as the plate of a steel engraving, or 
the carving of a Chinese card-case, can be exactly reproduced. Its 
capability of withstanding exposure to the weather renders it very suit- 
ble fur the decoration of architecture.—Jroa Age. 
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STEAMY AND FROSTED STORE WINDOWS. 


HE Jronmonger discusses as follows 
a subject of interest to all retail 
tradesmen: — 

What is the cause of steamy win- 
dows? The hackneyed answer that 
the cold outside condenses the moisture 
_ of the air is undoubtedly correct, but it 
does not explain how the moisture gets 
into the air. And asthe air in the shop 
is warmer than that outside, its power 
of retaining water in a vaporous condi- 
tion is very much increased, so that the 
watery vapor in the air of the shop 
wean” Oy ihe ee must greatly exceed that of the exter- 

W: West Neve archil@? ternal air, or no deposit of moisture 

would take place. It is certain that the greatest deposit of moisture 
takes place in warm, well-closed shops, and the idea that the warmth 
has something to do with the deposit is a very natural one. A walk 
along the streets in a winter evening shows that the amount of 
moisture on the windows varies very much in different shops. Some 
will be almost free from it, others are as opaque as if they were 
of ground glass. For some time we have been trying to find a rea- 
son for this, and although we cannot explain all the anomalies we 
meet with, yet we think some light can be thrown on the matter. 
The best lighted and warmest shops seem to suffer most. Now, as 
warmth ought to decrease the deposit, provided the air could take 
up no more water as it got warmer, we must look for some means 
by which the proportion of watery vapor in the air is increased with 
the temperature. This is at once found in the gas, which is almost 
universally used for lighting and very often for warming. For the 
amount of light given out gas produces very much more water than 
either oil or candles. If the ventilation be thorough enough to keep 
the air of the shop nearly at the same temperature and humidity as 
that outside, no moisture will be deposited on the window. But if 
the air is at all confined, as the assistants will certainly wish it to 
be, then as long as gas is burned and the products of combustion 
allowed to escape into the air, so long will the windows be obscured 
by moisture. 1% gas is the great offender, it is useless to provide 
air-tight windows, at enormous cost, if they be lighted with gas in- 
side. We know a shop where some hundreds of pounds were spent 
in air-tight cases for the windows, where this mistake was made. 
Another source of moisture is the breath of the assistants and cus- 
tomers, and this seems to be sufficient to make it impossible to avoid 
all deposit on the window. But if petroleum or electricity be used 
to light the shop, or if the products of the combustion of the gas be 
carefully removed, then the nuisance will be greatly mitigated. 
Some shops are lighted by “Sun” burners on the ceiling. The 
effect, as regards illumination, is excellent, and this plan makes it 
very easy to remove the products of combustion. Of course, if a 
gas-stove be used to warm the place, and the products of combustion 
allowed to escape into the shop, neither petroleum nor electricity 
will prevent steamy windows. Various contrivances, such as open 
gratings at the top of the windows, double sashes, etc, have been 
tried, but the measure of success achieved appears to have been 
irregular and often disappointing. 


IRON-WORKERS’ STOCK DESIGNS. 
NEw YORK, February 23, 1882. 
To THE ORNAMENTAL JRON ComMPANY : — 


COPY of your illustrated 
catalogue has been received, 
for which please accept m 
thanks. I am disappointed, 
however, to find the designs 
so far behind the times. 
Most of our manufacturers 
have accepted the advance 
in industrial art; but, so far 
as I know — much to the re- 
gret of us architects — the 
iron manufacturers have not 
sympathized with this move- 
ment, and unless we go to the 
expense of making especial 
designs for work of this char- 
acter, our buildings necessa- 
rily are disfigured. This 
was, heretofore, the case with 
nearly all trades furnishing 
; articles for building, such as 
eabinet-work, grates, mantels, tiles, mouldings, carving, wall-papers, 
carpets, stained glass, color decoration, textile fabrics, ete. All 
these have long since been reformed, and they are working hand-in- 
hand with the architects to produce harmony as well as ornament in 
the general design. Even the brick-makers have entered into the 
spirit and are furnishing colored and moulded bricks, which, in con- 
nection with some beautiful designs in terra-cotta, delight the eye in 
many of our modern buildings. 
There was formerly an excuse for these barbarities, as there were 
no designers to produce better work, but now schools of design have 
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-been established in all our leading cities, where, at but small expense, 


workmen may spend their evenings and receive instruction. 

LT hope, gentlemen, that you will pardon my calling your attention 
to this matter, but architects so keenly feel the want of good iron- 
work, that the firm who takes the lead in this reform will not only 
gain their esteem, but will obtain the bulk of their patronage. 

Yours respectfully, H. Hupson Hotty. 





To THe Epitors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, —I had written the above to the Iron Company, 
but on second thought I have concluded to change the name and 
send it to you for publication, as I think it applies to a number of 
trades requiring reform. ‘Take, for instance, such simple things as 
guards for doors, windows and heaters, iron railings, crestings and 
finials, fences and gates, lamp-posts, fountains, vases, ete. Indeed, 
it would seem that almost the entire craft of iron-workers are des- 
tined never to be affected by the refining influence of decorative art. 
What subject, for example, offers greater facilities for design than 
the ordinary hot-air register? Yet the manufacturers of these have 
allowed their hideous patterns to disgrace our houses without the 
slightest improvement since hot-air furnaces were first invented. 
Look, too, at the monstrosities in the shape of weather-vanes which 
have surmounted our out-houses for the last fifty years! In fact, the 
market affords so little in the way of ornamental iron-work, that un- 
less the architect goes to the trouble of making especial designs at 
special prices, his buildings are sure to be disfigured. 

I only wish, Messrs. Editors, that some of your public-spirited 
readers would offer a prize for the best designs in iron-work, as I 
think it would be the only way to set the public thinking, who, if 
once started in this direction, would insist upon better things. 


H. H. H. 





THE FLEXIBILITY OF MARBLE. 
19 FEBRUARY, 1882. 
To tHe Epirors or THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 


N your issue of 4 February, my attention was 
called to an article copied from La Nature, on 
the “ Flexibility of Marble,” and supposing this 
matter might be of interest sufficient to war- 
rant your notice of similar data, I take the 
opportunity of sending herewith a transcript of 
memorandum from my sketch-book, made in the 
summer of 1874. 

Every one knows that the greater part of the 
facade of St. Mark’s, Venice, is marble averag- 
ing two inches in thickness, veneered on arough 

-brick wall. In my effort to ascertain the thick- 

~~ ness, I found this strangely sprung slab on the 

* south side of the northernmost of the five por- 

tals just behind the columns and about five feet 

from the pavement. Judging from the edges of 
this and the surrounding slabs they have eve 

appearance of having been sawn out of old ant 
umns, quantities of which are known to have 
been brought as ballast from the Levant at the 

. time the church was being built, and it may here 

ier" be noted that during the summer referred to 

they were sawing up old columns to restore 
some of the veneering on the south side. The 
slabs are hung to the backing by }” x 4” copper hooks which 
have been driven into the brickwork. This ind the surrounding 

slabs are about the same length, but vary slightly in width (11' 2” 

in the total length and 1’ 6” in width); it may have been out of the 

same column as its more erect neighbors. 

The exposure is directly westward, and I found that it became 
decidedly warm in the afternoon sun, while the backing would be 
likely to keep its temperature lower. Though the outer surface is 
somewhat weatherworn, I could not find the slightest tendency to 
fracture in any part. The bend occurs, as the sketch shows, entirely 
in the lower half, while the upper end has settled away to some ex- 
tent from its hooks, the slab above is supported by its own hooks, 
and exerts no pressure on this one, sothat it is very likely that this 
tendency to bow outward has been increased if not occasioned by an 
accumulation of débris from the backing in the space behind. The 
marble is white with slight blue veinings. 

It may not be out of place here tomention a much less remarkable 
movement in a piece of limestone very similar in color and grain to 
the Bedford County, Ind., stone. . 

The same summer I noticed water standing midway in a garden 
seat at a friend’s villa at Bellosguardo, outside Florence. The stone 
is about three inches thick, 1’ 3” wide, 5’ 6” long, and supported 
near each end on stone blocks, and had every evidence of once hav- 
ing been perfectly level. It had been standing there about eighty 
years, and I found a dip at the middle of nearly half an inch. 
Cuar.es M. Burns, Jr. 


FIRE-EXTINGUISHERS ON RAILWAY-CARS. 


To THE Epitors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 
Gentlemen, — Your correspondent, Mr. Harkness, who writes to 
your number of February 25th concerning my comments on fire- 
extinguishers in railway-cars, is quite right in assuming that I knew 
nothing of the new extinguisher of which he speaks. If it is 
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proved by experience to have all the virtues which Mr. Harkness, 
with some appearance of enthusiasm, ascribes to it, I agree that 
railroad companies should supply it, under compulsion if need be, 
to all cars which are in danger of being fired by the heating appa- 
ratus they put in them; and it should be so placed that any accident 
which threatened to spread the fire should automatically fat off the 
extinguisher upon it.” Such an extinguisher might, indeed, have 
been profitably applied in many cars in which I have travelled, with- 
out waiting for an accident. Your correspondent does not explain 
either the quality or the action of the extinguisher he recommends, 
though he stimulates curiosity by calling it pneumatic, and speaking 
of a French chemical compound. An explanation of it would have 
been of interest. Pneumatic influences have usually been applied 
to the opposite use (except indirectly in pumps and fire-engines), 
though I can remember having in my time put out a fire, somewhat 
unexpectedly, with a pneumatic apparatus called—a bellows. 

As for inventing a car-heater which shall be better than those that 
are now used, that is not my business, though like all the travelling 
public I hope to share the benefit of it when it is done. People 
who venture to bring their impressions of mechanical appliances 
into print are not always those who provide them, a circumstance 
which has its advantages and its disadvantages. The railroads will 
get better help than mine by calling on somebody whose business it 
is — Mr. Harkness, perhaps, if it is his, — and keeping him at work 
till the thing is accomplished to their own satisfaction and the pub- 
lic’s. Of course car-heaters would be more satisfactory which did 
not need to be guarded by extinguishers. The hot-water heaters 
which are in use on many roads do their work well, as your corre- 
spendent claims, so long as their energies are confined to it; the 
Baker heater, for instance, which, moreover, being of wroucht-iron, 
we believe, is not so likely to disgorge its dangerous food under 
pressure of accident as a cast-iron one, and doubtless others,—but 
any of them would be a source of danger among the splintered wood 
of a crushed car. To solve the problem perfectly is not easy, or it 
would have been done before now; but it is not wise to conclude 
that any mechanical achievement is impossible to the generation 
that has invented the ocean telegraph. L. 





CELLAR DRAINS. 
Boston, March 6, 1882. 
To Tne Epitors or THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs,—Wishing to build a drain inside my cellar-wall and 
below the cemented floor, I would like to inquire as to best method 
of laying same. Would you advise the use of unglazed tiles, of 
sinall stone, or a combination of both? If the latter, is there any 
danger of the small stone breaking through the tile from pressure 
they may have upon them after floor has been cemented over the 
whole ? Yours truly, AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 


[WE should be inclined, if stone ig plenty, to prefer a good-sized trench, 
filled with loose stones, and extending to the footings of cellar-wall, if a 
good outlet can be had for it. If it drains into a pipe, tile should be put in- 
to the bottom of the trench to collect the water into a small stream, There 
is no danger of breaking the tile by the pressure of the stones.—Eps. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] ° 


RUBBER SASH ANTI-RATTLERS. 


NEW ORLEANS, February 28, 1882. 
To THe Epitors or the AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — . 

Dear Sirs,—Please give me the address of the makers of rubber 
rollers to prevent rattling sash. (Correct name of article not known.) 
Do you know of a second-hand copy of Owen Jones’s Grammar of 
Ornament, or what is the price new, and to whom should I write ?. 

Yours respectfully, JAMES FRERET. 

(THE rubber rollers are sold by hardware dealers generally, at fifty cents 
per dozen. We do not know aliens they are manufactured. The “quarto 
edition of Owen Jones’s Grammar of Ornament.can be had for about twenty- 
hive dollars at second-hand of J. Sabin & Sons, Nassau Street, New York, 
or Estes & Lauriat, Washington Street, Boston, or the travelling dealers in 
architectural books. Of the original folio edition Only occasional copies 


can be had, which sell for one hundred and twenty-five to one hundred and 
fifty dollars ench.—Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 


oO OOOeeeeeememEmE eee”: oo 
NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


Preumatic Fire-Extincuisners. — It is probable that the pneu- 
matic fire-extinguisher referred to by a correspondent in a late issue of 
this journal is thus described by the Metal Worker : Messrs. Spong & 
Co., of London, England, have recently brought to notice a new port- 
able fire-extinguisher, which depends for its action upon pneumatic 
pressure and not upon chemicals. It consists of a metal cylinder, inside 
of which and depending from the top is a tube about six inches long, 
through which the cylinder is charged with water, which, reaching to 
the level of the bottom of this tube, is prevented from rising further 
by the imprisoned airabove. Attached to the base of the cylinder at 
the outside and running to the top is an air-puinp, by means of which 
and a tube extending from bottom to top inside, the atmosphere in the 
air-chamber is compressed to 100 pounds per square inch, the degree of 
pressure being indicated by a gauge. The apparatus for use is slung 
upon the back, the tap at the base turned on, and the powerful 
siream of water is directed through the india-rubber tubing upon the 
flamcs. The pressure, of course, gradually diminishes as the water 
escapes, the last pint being ejected at about 20 pounds pressure, but in 
practice it is found that only about one-third of the contents (6 gallons) 
will be required to put out an incipient fire. It is reported that numer- 


Ous experiments have been made with this apparatus, yielding satisfac- 
tory results. 





A GraTE For Burning WatTeEr-Gas.— A new form of fire-grate for 
burning the water-gas obtained by Dr. Charles Holland’s process was 
tested in a machine-shop in Franklin Street, Brooklyn (Greenpoint), 
yesterday afternoon. There were present Dr. Holland, General Sam- 
uel K. Schwenck, E. Deming, and several others. The new fire-grate 
had been placed on brick arches with a sheet-iron covering, looking like 
an immense stove. The grate first built for the Holland locomotive at 
Paterson contained nearly two thousand different pieces, while this con- 
tains only two hundred. There are four retorts at the front, two for 
naphtha and two for water. Underneath these are three “lighter” 
pipes, into which naphtha is let and ignited at small holes to heat the 
retorts at first before the gas is produced. When this heat produces 
steam in the retorts of water the steam is conveyed to the heated naph- 
tha retorts. In the presence of the volatile carbon of the naphtha the 
steam is decomposed and water-gas formed. This gas passes from the 
retort to a large feeder-pipe, which runs the whole length of the grate, 
some ten fect. Passing from the feeder-pjpe on each side at right 
angles are thirty one-inch pipes, each containing nine small holes for the 
escape of the gas. The direction of each hole is at right angles to a 
vertical circular opening in the plate of the grate designed to admit air. 
Thus an impinging flame is secured, the current of water-gas in ignition 
striking at right angles the large volume of air supplying abundant 
oxygen from below. There are five hundred and fifty-eight tiny holes 
for gas and two hundred and seventy-nine large openings for air. The 
retorts are hung upon cross-bars, and the plates forming the body of the 
grate are securely held in place by flanges. At two o’clock the naph- 
tha was allowed to flow into the “lighter” pipes under the retorts, and 
as it oozed from the openings it was ignited. The naphtha was sup- 
plied from a pipe connecting with a tank in an upper room. For fifteen 
minutes the naphtha blazed under the retorts, when a bluish flame 
began to appear at the burner-holes for the gas along the grate. ‘The 
formation of the water-gas had begun. The draughts underneath were 
opened and balloon-shaped yellowish jets of flame with blue centres 
appeared at the gas-burner and air-holes. Gradually the draught was 
increased. The flames roared angrily along the grate, although only 
two sections of the three were used. The sheet-iron trembled and 
seemed to sway under the force within it. The heat was so intense 
that the visitors fell back from the grate, and the shed became unbear- 
ably warm. No smoke is caused by this process, and from an upper 
window it could be seen that nothing but dense waves of heat escaped 
from the chimney. At the end of twenty-six and a half minutes the 
wood-work near the grate was becoming dangerously hot. The engineer 
turned two handles and the fire was instantly extinguished. — New York 
Tribune. ; 





BorLER Exp osions 1n 1881, — The following summary of boiler ex- 
plosions and statistics of killed and wounded by the same, we find in a 
late number of Zhe Locomotive: 
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The usual high percentage of explosions occurred in saw-mills and 
other wood-working establishments — nearly one-fourth of the whole 
number being in this class. Doubtless the greater number of those re- 
ported simply as “ mills” would prove on further inquiry to be in saw- 
mills or some allied industry. The question naturally arises — What 
causes so many destructive explosions in saw-mills and wood-working 
establishments? While we cannot wholly agree with the opinion ex- 
pressed by some scientific journals that the greater number of them are 
caused by the use of light fuels, such as shavings, saw-dust, etc., we will 
admit that the frequent opening of the fire-doors, which is rendered 
necessary by the use of such fuels, tends to deteriorate the boiler and 
shorten its life. It would probably be found, if all the facts could always 
be obtained, that the frequent explosions among this class of boilers are 
mainly due to the carelessness and ignorance of those in charge of 
them. It may fairly be assumed, that very few of them are ever-in- 
spected by any one who is competent to discover faults and correct 
abuses in their management. ‘They are neglected, safety-valves are 
allowed to corrode and stick fast, and they are nearly always run at 
higher pressure than would be considered safe by careful engineers. 





Tne Proper ENJOYMENT OF WATER PRIVILEGES IN VERMONT. — A 
decision interesting to mill owners has just been made by the Ver- 
mont Supreme Court in the case of Zadock H. Canfield and others vs. 
Caleb Andrew and others, in chancery, Bennington County, which is of 
importance to mill owners and riparian proprietors. The court decides 
that a mill owner or manufacturer has no right to dump into the stream 
upon which his mill or manufactory is situated, saw-dust or any kind of 
waste except what is absolutely and indispensably necessary in the 
beneficial enjoyment of his water privilege, to the injury of other mill 
owners, manufacturers, or riparian proprietors below him on the same 
stream. ‘That itis much more convenient or economical to throw such 
saw-dust or waste into the stream constitutes no justification: if it is 
possible to dispose of it in any other manner without an entire sacrifice 
of the beneficial and lawful use of the water, the maxim that one must 
so use his own property as not to injure that of another applies. A 
perpetual injunction and decree for the ascertainment of damages are 
granted against the defendants in this case. ‘lhe opinion of the court 
is delivered by Chief Justice Royce, and causes much consternation 
among the owners of wood-working manufactories on the mountain 
streams of Vermont, who have always been in the habit of dumpin 
their saw-dust and refuse into the streams, regardless of the damage and 
annoyance caused thereby to parties below. Numerous suits for dama- 
ges are likely to result from the decision.—Boston Transcript. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 





[Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
és provided by their regular correspondents, the editors 
greatly desire to receive voluntary information, espe- 
orally from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


[Printed specifications of any patents herementioned 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, sor 
twenly-five cents.] 


254,109. 
land, ©. 
14,126. CORE FOR SAa8H-WEIGHTS. — P. Henry 
Griftin, Detroit, Mich. 
254,178, PERSPECTIVE DELINEATOR, — Gerard M. 
Perk van Lith, New York, N. Y. 
254,184. AUGFER-Bir.-—- Thomas Wood and James 
Morris, Birmingham, Conn, 
261.210. ADJUSTABLE WRENCH, — William R. God- 
frey, Sidney, Neb. : 
Rhea’s 


254,216. FIREPLACE. — John W. Horn, 
apie sae SAS8H-FASTENER. — Thomas Orton, Chicago, 


SPRING-HINGE. — Theodore Butler, Cleve- 


Mills, ‘Tex. 


254,235. BLIND-SLAT ADJUSTER.—Charles H. Phil- 
lips, and Edward C. Greene, East New York, N. Y. 
; 251,237, Dour CHECK. — Jeremiah Pickering, Leon, 

oO. 
254.212, Hotst.— William F. Sexton, Sr., and Wil- 
Ham F. Sexton, Jr., Toronto, Ontario, Canada. : 

4.245. Door HANGER, — Albert L. Swett and Wil- 
Ham Hl. Samson, Medina, N. Y. 

254,247, MANUFACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL STONE, — 
Stephen Trone, Avoca, 111. 

254,253. ACTOMATIC FIRE-EXTINGUISHER. — Ed- 
ward H, Ashcroft, Lynn, Mass, 

254,271, FIRE-EXTINGUISHER. — Albert M. Burritt, 
and Angeto C. Kurritt, Waterbury, Conn. 

254,.74. PRESERVING Woop. ~ Jcseph P. Card, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

254,275. ADJUSTABLE SOCKET-WRENCH. — Felix 
Chantrell, Bridgeport, Conn. 

254,256. HoLLow-AUGER, — Frederick S. Dellen- 
baugh, New York, N. Y. 

2o4,291, ELEVATOR. — Robert Dunbar, Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

254,314, CowL.—Charles 8S. Hempstead, Masontown, 


a. 

254,342. ARTIFICIAL STONE. — Carl F. Leidholt, 
Neillsville, Wis. 

24,360. WeENTILATOR, — Willis E. Moore, Thorn- 
town, Ind. 

254,364. SRWER-TRAP.—James F. O'Grady, Chi- 
eago, Hl. ’ 

24005. ARTIFICIAL-STONE COMPOSITION, — Wil- 
liam W. Patterson, Corning, Io. 

254.306. PAVING AND BULLDING MATERIAL. — An- 
tonio Pelletier, Washington, D.C. 


254,396. FLOOR-T1LE.— John Siebel, Oskalooaa, Io. 
254,398, HoLLow GRATE.—James G. Smith, Cleve- 


land, O. 

254,402. MonTISE LocK.—Solomon P. Stoddard, New 
York, N. Y. 

24,409, COLOREN-GLASS Wixpow. — Louls C. Tif- 
fany, Morristown, N. J. 

24411. SrIKE-Extractor, — William B, Turner, 
Long Island City, and Albert P. Prout, Woodhaven, 

.. 


954,413, FIrneE-EscaAPpe.—Thomas J. Vinton, Holly, 
Mich, 

254,419. Woon-TvuRNInG LATHE. — Charles W. 
Wilder, Fitchburg, Mass, 

254,432. SPRING-HINGE. — Ira 8. Davis, Detroit, 
Mich. 


SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


Baltimore. 


BUILDING PERMITS.—Since our last report twenty- 
seven permits have been granted of which the more 
important are as follows :— 

J. J. Underhill, three-st’y brick building, No. 178 
Hanover St.,8 w cor. of York St. 

Daniel Singleton, two-st’y brick building, 18’ x 45’, 
adjoining se cor, Ridgely and West Sts. 

Henry Schamburg, 3 three-st'y brick buildings, 
Lee St., bet. Entaw and Warner Sts. 

G. M. Gill, 2 two-st’y brick buildings, Wilmer Al- 
ley, 8 of Smith St. 

L H. Robinson, 5 three-st’y brick buildings, Mount 
St., bet. Harlem Ave. and Lanvale St. 

L. H. Robinson, 6two-st’y brick buildings, Vincent 
Alley, bet. Harlem Ave. and Lanvale St. 

J. H. Thiemeyer, two-st'y brick building, No. 
306 Caroline St., bet. Lancaster and Block Sts, 

Samuel Wyman, four-st’y brick building, ne cor. 
Park Ave. aud Eager St. 

Matthew Hietzman, three-st’'y brick building, in 
rear of ne cor, Franklinand Paca Sts. 

Charles Deineau, 4 two-st’y brick buildings, Clif- 
ford Alley, bet. Scott and Poppleton Sts, 

Win. Dashields, two-st’y brick building, Grindall 
St., bet. Riverside Ave. and Covington St. 

Robert R. Rennert, 3 three-st'y brick buildings, 
20’ front each, Eutaw PI, and 3 three-st'y) brick 
buildings, 17’ front each, McMechen St., in rear of 
above. 

Boston. 


Buriuyiwe Permirs.— Brick.— Dore St., near Earl St., 
Ward 15, for S. A. Woods’ Machine Company, storage 
building, 38’ x 70’. 

24 to 260 Newbury St, Ward 11, for Silas W. Mer- 
rll. block of + houses, 22’ x 52’ each, three-st’y and 
munsard; Silas W. Merril), builder. 


Albany St., No. 573, cor. Fast Dedham St., Ward 
17, for Win. H. Leatherbee & Son, dry-house, 24’ and 
80’ x 80’, two-st’y; Cressy & Noyes, builders. 

Wood.—Hartford St, near Howard Ave., Ward 20, 
for Guy A. Clifford, dwell., 22’ x 32’; ell, 16’ x 19’, two- 
sty, hip; J.B. Ferguson, builder, 

Spring St., near Cypress St.. Ward 23, for Edward 
Morrill, dwell., 21’ x 29; ell, 13’x 18’, two-st’'y; Wm. 
S. Mitchell, builder. 

Garden St, rear of, near Linden St., Ward 25, 
for Wm. H. Brown, stable, 16’ x 20’; W. B. Cain- 
eron, builder, 

Mayricood St.,near Blue Hill Ave., Ward 21, dwell. 
for Hugh Nawn, 23/6" and 20’ 6” x 32/; ell, 17’ x 19’, 
two-st'v; N. B. Quigley, builder. 

Gilbert St., nearly opposite Hoffmann St., Ward 
23, for Caroline hihzel: dwell., 24’ x H’, two-st’y; 
John L. Dakin, builder. 

Champney St, near Lowland St., Ward 15, for 
James 1). Sim, boiler shop, 40’ x 40’, 

Woodward Are., near Greorge St., Ward 20, Maxi- 
Milian Waiser, dwell., 23’ x 40’, fuur-st’y; &. J. Por- 
tunato, builder. 

MVM oS¢., near East Seventh St., Ward 14, for Wm. T. 
Faton, 2 dwells., 19 x 32’, two-st'y, mansard; Wim. 
T. Eaton, builder. 

JANUARY Report. — The following permits were 
ranted at the Office of Inspector of Buildings dur- 
ng January: Brick, 8} Wood, 47; Special 1; Repairs 

and Alterations, 103; Boilers and Engines, 20; Heat- 
jing Apparatus, 21. 


Brooklyn. 


Hovsr. — A residence to cost about $14,900, first st’y 
to be brick, above frame with brick filling, is to be 
built for C A. Robinson, from designs of Messrs. D. 
& J. Jardine, of New York. 

BuILpine Pernmirs, — Ten Evck St., 88,650'e Water- 
bury St., one-st'y brick factory; owners, L. Water- 
bury & Co., on premises; architect, E. F. Gaylor; 
builders, Jno. McQuade and Jenkins & Gillies. 

Broadway, @ 8, about 60’ from junction with s 8 
Cook St.; two-st’y fraine warehouse; cost, $3,500: 
owner, E. Bunce, Broadway aud Myrtle Ave.; 
builder, Ino. Rueger. 

Lafayette Ave., n 8, 200’ e Lewis Ave., two-st’y 
frame dwell: cost, $2,500; owner, J. Weaver, 364 
Clifton Pl; architect and carpenter, Robert Ford; 
Inasons, Van Pelt & Pearce, 

Fiushing Are.,s w cor, Stuben St., two-st’y brick 
factory; cost, $5,000; owner, James H. Gilbert, 166 
Kemsen St.; architect, Chas. Werner; builders, J. 
Ashfield & Son and W. Zang. 

Wershington St., ne cor, Front St., three-st'y 
brick factory; cost, $12,000; owners, Brooklyn White 
Lead Co,, on premises; architect, D. B. Provost; 
builder, John Allen. 

Willoughby St, No, 113, being 20’ w Duffield St.; 
two-sv’y brick school-house; cost, 89,000; owner, St. 
Boniface Church; architect, C. Werner; builders, 
Frank J. Nelly and C. Dietrick. 

Willonghhy St, ns, 60’ w Duffield St., two-st’y 
brick dwell.; coat, $4,000; owner, architect and 
builder, saine as last, 

State St, 8 8, about 50’ w Boerum P1., four-st’y 
brick factory, ete.: cost, $14,000; owner, oJ. Carley, 
on premises; architects, Partltt Bros.; builders, T. 
B. Rutan and C, M. White. 

Maynolia St, n 8, 300’ w Irving Ave., three st’y 
frame tenement; cost, 33,000; owner, Thomas Pitt, 
69 Sixth Ave.; architect, Chas. Werner. 

Verona St.,ns, 90’ e Van Brunt St., two-st’y brick 
packing-room; cost, $3,450; owner, estate F, B, Cut- 
ting, 68 Beaver St., New York; architect, H. C. 
Franklin; builders, R. P. Carr and C, EF. King. 

Washington Are, ws.100'n Park Ave., one-st'y 
brick shop and stable; cost, $4,500; owner, Jobn 
Seton, 320 Myrtle Ave.; builders, Long & Barnes, 

Park Are, ns, 40° e@ Franklin Ave., three-st’y 
brick dwell.; cost, $5,500; owner, Jaan Feltmanun, 
Park Ave., between Franklin and Kent Aveg.; archi- 
tect, S. Harbison; builders, A. Rutan and W. Zang. 

Park Ave. vs, 20'e Franklin Ave., three-st’y brick 
store and dwell.; cost, $4,500; owner, A. E. Hodder- 
sen, Park Ave.,n e cor. Franklin Ave.: architect, 
S. Ifarbison; builders, A. Rutan and W. Zang. 

Carlton Ave.,es,70'n Myrtle Ave., three-sty brick 
storchouse and stable; cost, $4,000; owner, John 
Flynn, builders, Long & Barnes. 

Willoughby Ave, wv Ww cor. Grand Ave., two-st’y 
brick mission chapel; cost, $15.000; owner, Clinton 
Ave. Conpregational Chureh, Clinton and Lafayette 
Aves.; architect, R. B. Eastinann; builders, C. Cam- 
eron and Wright & Brook. 

ALTERATIONS, — Congress St., No. 42, 8 8, 192’ w 
Columbia St., addition of one-st’y, also four-st'y 
brick extension; cost, $5,000; owner, Thomas Cef- 
faney, on premises: architect and carpenter, Geo. 
Damen; mason, P. McGuinn. 

Fulton St, Nor. 42 and H, and Nos. 35 and 37 
Doughty St., raised one-st’y, and damage by fire re- 
paired, cost, $20,0°0; owner, Win, M. Ducker; archi- 
tect, Fred. H. Coles. 

North Fourth St.. nw cor. Fifth St., one-at'y brick 
extension; cost, $4,000; owners, J. I. & J. F. Healey, 
North Fifth St. and Fifth St.; architect, W. H. Gay- 
lor; builders, W. L. Langridge, Jr., and Jno. Fallon. 


Buffalo. 


Hovuse.—D. D. Benson, frame dwell.. on the “Circle;” 
cost, $3,590; architect, Geo. J. Metzger; builder, 
Fred, Scott. 

LIBRARY BUILDING. — Plans are now being prepared 
for a ‘Library Building,” for the Young Men's 
Christian Association, the building to be fire-proof, 
and situated at the junction of Pearl, Mohawk and 
Genesee Sts. 

Horen., — It {8 reported that Mr.C. 8. Wamlin will 
build a large hotel on the cor. of Michigan and Sen- 
eca Sts. 

FLoOUR-MILL.—Planr are now being prepared for a 
large ‘flour-mill,”’ to be erected on the “Ohio Basin,” 
for Messrs, Esser, Ogden & Ziimmerinan. 


Chicago. 
BUILNING PeERnMITS.—D. Oskette, two-st’y and ecllar 
brick dwell., 2" x 30’, Twenty-Ninth St. and Shurtleif 
Ave.; cost, $2,460. 


E. Frankenthal, five st’y and basement store, 22’x 
72’, Fifth Ave. and Adams St.; cost, 820,000, 
Mrs. EK. Fitzgerald, five-st'y and basement store, 
24/ x 72’, 205 Fifth Ave.; cost, $20,000, 
Robert Woods, two-st'y and basement dwell., 22’ x 
45', 227 North Market St.; cost, 8 %20u. 
S. L. Campbell, 6 two-st’'y and basement dwells., 
36’ x 120', DeKalb and Polk Sta.; cost, $18.000, 
H. Bailey, two-st’y cottage, 20’ x 50’, 330 Main St.; 
cost, SY,s00. 
Toolen & Maloney, 4 one-st'y cottages, 20’ x 32’ 
ot Butterfield St. near Thirty-sixth St.; cost, 
4 O00, 
Wildner & Frank, four-st’y and basement store, 
25’ x 80’, 323 Clark St.; cost, $14,000, 
O.S. Meacham, five-st’'y and basement store and 
flats, 30’ x 80’, 73 Vanburen St.; cost, $18,000, 
Frank Amman, three-st'y and basement dwell., 
“a x 62’, North Clark St. and Belden Ave.; cost, 
8,000. 
T. H. Troust, 2 three-at’v dwells., 60’ x 72’, 38, 40, 
and 42 Pierson St.; cost, &50,000. 


Cincinnati. 


Hovses.—Mr. Geo. W. Rapp, architect, has prepared 
lans for two-st'y brick dwell., for Mr. Edw. Hill, to 
erected on Clifton Ave.: cost, $5,000. 
Also for a three-st'y brick residence, for Mr, C. 
Motch, Covington, Ky.; to cost about 87,000, 
Mr. Rapp has just completed a dwell. for himself 
on West Chapel St. Walnut Hills; cost, $11,000. 
ART MUSEUM.—Mr, Jas. W. McLaughlin has been ap- 
winted architect of the new West Art Museum 
Suilding, and work is to be commenced on the same 
immediately, 

THE Emery HOTEL AccIDENT.—The accident to the 
Emery Building, cor. of Sixth and Vine Sts., cannot 
be laid to the absence of the templates, as they were 
found on the pilasters in their proper place. 

BUILDING PERMITS. ~— Since our last report the fol- 
lowing building permits have been issued: — 

C. 8. Smith, to rebuild the Vine St. Opera-House, 
which was lately injured by fire; cost, $4,000, 

Moses Vehr, three-st’y brick, Longworth St., near 
Park St.; cost, $6,0U0. ; 

G. Kilehie, three st’y brick, 8s w cor. Third and 
Sycamore Sts.; cost, $3,090. 

George Schumaker, three-st’y brick, Woodburn 
Ave.; cost, $9,000. 

Thos, Meier, repair two-st’y brick, 522 Vine St.; 
cost, $4,500. 

M. B. Daniels, two-st’y frame, Ringgold St., bet. 
Young and Price Sts.; cost, $2,500. 

M. 8. Daniels, two-st'y frame, Slack St., between 
Young and Price Sts.; cost, $2,030, 

G. and H. Mublhauser, three st’y brick, n e cor. 
Court and Walnut Sts.; cost, $6,000, 

Jolin O. Moore, three-st'y brick, George St., bet. 
Elm and Plum Sts.; cost, $5,000. 

C. Groth, two-st'y brick, n e cor. Madison and 
Corry Sts.; cost, $2,000, 

S. H. Taft, 4 one-st’y frames, State St.; 
$2,000. 

A. Jolinson, two-st’y brick, Kenton St., near De- 
call St.; cost, 86,000, 

M. Voss, two-st'y brick, Liberty St., near Pendle- 
ton St.; cost, $5,000, 

A. B. Cassidy, three-st’y brick, 227 West Sixth St., 
cont. $3,500, 

21 permits for repairs; cost, $6,000. 


Detroit. 


BUILDING PERMITS.—Sixty-eight permits have been 
granted since our last report. ‘They are all fur a 
cheap class of buildings. The following are those 
costing $2,000 or more; — 

Hubbard & King, additions to brick dwell., 1°2 
and 14 Griswold St.; cost, 85,000, é 

Nuppenan & Clark, additions to brick dwell., 404 
Jetrerson Ave.; cost, $5,000, 

H. Carew, brick dwell., 706 East Congress St.; 
cost, $3,000, 

Candler Brothers, frame dwell., 618 La Fayette 
St.; cost, $2,000, 

D. H. Osgeud, frame dwell., 33 Fulton St.; cost, 


cost, 


New York. 


STORES. — Noa, 384 and 386 Broadway is to be built on 
for Mr. R. 'T. Wilson. The building will be six-st'y, 
with basement aud sub-cellar, The front is to be of 
brick with freestone tinish. The cost will be about 
$85,000; Mr. J. Morgan Slade, architect. 

The same gentleman has prepared plans for an 
fron front store, 25’ x 100’, six-st'y, to be built at No. 
45 Greene St., at a cost of $25,000, 

Also a store, 50’ x 95’, seven-st’y, with brick and 
granite front, to be built for Mr. Norman L. Munro, 

On West Broadway a store, 35’ x 50’, tive -st’y, first 
st'y iron, above brick and stone, is to be built at a 
cost of about $23,000, from designs of Mr. Win. 
Kuhles. 

THEATRE, —A new theatre is to be built on Fighth 
Ave., in the neighborhood of the one lately erected 
by Harry Miner. 

APARTMENT-HovtaeE.—On Madison Ave., adjoining the 
church on the cor. of Sixty-sixth St., an apariment- 
house, 26’ 5” x 100’, is to be built, four-st'y with 
attic. The front will be of brick, stone aud terra- 
cotta; cost, about $50,000; Messrs. D. & J. Jardine, 
architects and owners, 

Fars, — Three five-st’'y flats, to cost about $15,009 
each, are to be built on One Hundred and Ninth St., 
between Third and Lexington Aves. ‘They will be 
2o'x 8&2’ each: fronts brick, with Dorchester stone 
trimmings; Mr. Jos. Mo Dunn, architect. 

Rumors, — That Booth’s Theatre is to be changed 
into stores. 

That J M. Mackay is to build a palatial residence 
on Fifth Ave., between Fitty-fourth aud Fifty-fifth 
Sts. 

That a large bank-bnilding is to be erected on the 
Fite facing the Grand Central Depot. 

ALTERATIONS, — No, 23 West Twenty-third St. is to 
be altered fur the Madison Bank, ata cust of about 
Ss 600, 

No, U0 saine street is to be altered and improved for 
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STRIKES among workmen have begun early this year, and 
the summer will probably witness serious lubor troubles, aggra- 
vated by the fact that no important industry seems likely to be 
prosperous enough to warrant any material advance in wages. 
The growth of the disposition of men to strike work upon any 
and all occasions seems to be met with an increasing impatience 
on the part of the public, who are intentionally made to suffer 
in many ways by the promoters of these industrial wars, in 
order to show their own power and importance. A recent 
attempt on the part of idle workmen at Omaha to deter others 
from accepting the positions which they had themselves aban; 
* doned was suppressed by an overwhelming military force, and 
the city government of Chicago was soon afterwards fiercely 
attacked by the local press for its inefficiency in putting down 
similar manifestations in that city. If such occurrences as have 
marked the past few years should be repeated, we must expect 


to see many of our most important industries leave the popu- 


lous Northern States, and establish themselves in the South, 
where the uneasy and mischief-loving foreign element has not 
yet established itself, and mills can still be operated with a 
mutual confidence and good understanding between employers 
and employed, which the native population are disposed to 
maintain with all the influence they can exert. The only 
strike which we remember to have taken place of late years 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line was summarily checked by 
the appearance of citizens of the neighborhood armed with 
shot-guns, who surrounded the discontented laborers, and only 
dispersed after all of them had resumed their work at the old 
wages. 


THE strike of the employd¢s of the Bessemer Steel Company 
in Pittsburgh appears to be one of tle least reasonable, as well 
as the most threatening of the demonstrations of the year. The 
association is formed by representatives of eight rolling-mill 
companies, who carry on the business for their joint benefit, and 
employ a manager of great ability and good character, who has 
worked his way up from the humblest station in the business, 
and hitherto the relations between the proprietors and their 
men have been very pleasant. For mutual protection the rule 
of the mills has always been that three days’ notice must be 
given in case either of quitting work by the men or of discharge 
by the owners, and all those employed have signed an agree- 
ment to that effect. Nothing, it would seem, could possibly be 
fairer than this, but within a month or two it is said that the 
operations of a certain well-recognized influence were observed 
among the men, who began to talk about their “ freedom,” 
“rights,” and so on, and finally refused altogether to sign the 
usual agreement. It needed no great discernment to perceive 
that in the absence of any other ground of dispute between the 
owners and the men, the pretended scruples about the invasion 
of the “rights” of the workmen was a mere stratagem to bring 
about a trial of strength between the professional mischief- 
makers and the owners of the mill, and the latter, rather than 
surrender at the first fire, sent for new men to take the places 
of those who refused to accede to the usual stipulation. In 
accordance with their ordinary tactics, the “chiefs of labor” 
thereupon commenced a savage warfare against the men who 


took the places which the steel-mill employés had voluntarily 
left, and this not satisfying their cruel thirst for the sight of 
universal misery and strife, they finally issued an order direct- 
ing four thousand men, employed in the mills of the different 
owners of the steel-works, to strike on a fixed day, unless 
the operatives in the steel-mill should be previously uncondition- 
ally reinstated. 





Tue Cincinnati inspector of steam-boilers has made a report, 
after two months’ service, in which he expresses the conviction 
that the owners of steam-boilers generally are welb disposed 
toward the new law for the abatement of smoke, but that a 
difficulty is still found in obtaining a smoke-consuming appli- 
ance which will fully answer the purpose for which it is in- 
tended. ‘Twenty-three different devices are already in use in 
the city, all of which he has examined, but finds none entirely 
satisfactory. With careful management some of them would 
save from seventy-five to ninety per cent of the unconsumed 
carbon now wasted, and improvements will undoubtedly be 
made in time if the demand for them continues. Four hun- 
dred owners of boilers have been notified to cease the discharge 
of smoke into the air, but their good-will toward the cause is 
such that not a single prosecution has yet been entered. The 
engineers and firemen, as might be expected, show the usual 
obstinate resistance. of the ignorant to any innovation, but 
those who will have to pay for the introduction of smoke-con- 
sumers are unanimous in their wish to do their part toward the 
general good. The report only increases our conviction that 
in Mr. Olhaber the citizens of Cincinnati have secured ap 
officer of remarkable ability and fitness for his difficult position. 


Tue story of Mr. Cushing’s singular connection with the Zufii 
tribe of Indians grows daily more and more interesting. It ap- 
pears that after his somewhat painful induction into the warlike 
order of the Bow, there still remained a secret religious brother- 
hood, known as the Kaka, which holds possession of the sacred 
relics and annals of the tribe, but from which he was still ex- 
cluded. As membership in this would open to him the inmost 
details of the Indian life and character, he made application 
for admission, but was refused, unless he would consent to 
muke himself forever a Zuiii by taking a wife from the tribe. 
For this the young ethnologist was hardly prepared, but for- 
tune opened another way to him. Among the sacred posses- 
sions of the tribe is a quantity of salt water from the “sea of 
the sunrise,’’ which seems to be preserved in memory of some 
prehistoric migration. ‘The water is kept in hollow canes, and 
once in four years a solemn ancestral-religious ceremonial is 
held, at which a small quantity is used. By many repetitions 
of this ceremonial, the supply of sea-water, which was brought 
to New Mexico more than a century ago, has become nearly 
exhausted, only about an inch remaining in one of the canes, 
and Mr. Cushing proposed, in consideration of admission into 
the order, to conduct a chosen party of chiefs to the shore of 
the Atlantic, to replenish the canes with the sacred liquid. His 
offer was accepted, and a party of six chiefs, under his leader- 
ship, is now on its way to Plymouth, Massachusetts, where he 
is to be initiated into the brotherhood, and will then assist in 
filling the reeds at the historic Plymouth Rock. This strange 
quest has attracted the attention of the whole country, and 
there is only too much reason to fear that the brutal curiosity 
of the vulgar, or the patronizing meddling of “society,” will 
bring to an untimely end the most interesting performance 
which ethnologists have ever witnessed. 


TuHatT there is no possible excuse for interfering with the 
devout pilgrimage of the poor Indians, and every reason for 
treating them and their mission with the deepest respect and 
regard, no one but a clown or a fanatic can.deny. We have 
the testimony of another witness, nearly as familiar with them 
as Mr. Cushing, that the Zuifiis and their related tribes are “the 
very best people on the earth;” and there is ample proof of 
their honesty and purity of life. To this, or perhaps on ac- 
count of this, they join a deep religious feeling, which finds 
expression and satisfaction in ceremonies probably far more 
ancient than any creed of civilization, and entitled, if not to 
the sympathy of Christians, at least to their consideration and 
forbearance. An example of the devout constancy of their 
character was given in Washington, where on the day of the 
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full moon the Zuiiis came to Mr. Cushing and reminded him 
that it was the time for making the sacrifices appropriate to the 
season. After some delay on his part, carriages were obtained, 
and together with five white men, more curious than discreet, 
the Indians made their way to the wooded hills north of the 
city, and assembled beside a little brook. It was first necessary 
to find an ants’ nest, since, as Mr. Cushing explained, the cere- 
mony related to strength, of which the ant is to the Zufiis the 
symbol, and could only be performed near its habitation. A 
suitable spot having been discovered, a small hole was dug in 
the ground, and the bottom sprinkled with sacred meal, which 
each chief brought with him in a little bag decorated with sil- 
ver. A small stick, on which was tied a duck’s feather, was also 
brought by each of the participants, and to this, after the sprink- 
ling of the meal, each one addressed a prayer or ritualistic 
formula, finally depositing it in the cavity. After all were in 
place, another prayer was recited, and the hole was reverently 
filled. A second one was then dug near by, and the corn-husks 
in which the feathered sticks had been wrapped for safe trans- 
portation were placed in it and burned. This ended the sacri- 
fice, and the Zufiis returned to the city. It is not surprising 
that Mr. Cushing’s pleasure at returning to his friends after 
three years of pueblo life might have made him a little neg- 
lectful of his new religious duties, but one can hardly help 
regretting that the Indians should see so soon the demoralizing 
influence of civilization upon their favorite young chief. 


SoME encouraging statements in regard to the Panama Canal 
come from Captain Meade, commanding the United States 
sloop-of-war Vandalia, who in an official report to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy recounts his own observations made dur- 
ing a recent visit to the Isthmus, and describes the work 
that has been accomplished since his last visit eleven months 
ago. In his opinion, a great deal of necessary preliminary 
work has been quietly accomplished, although very little of the 
actual excavation has been done. The entire line of the canal 
has been cleared of trees-and underbrush for a width of three 
hundred yards, and he justly remarks that the removal of five 
thousand acres of tropical forest is of itself a good year’s work. 
Whether American engineers would have made a greater ad- 
vance he is unable to say, but all the steps of the French are 
taken with great care, and each new movement is submitted tu 
the professional commission in Europe for approval. Tracks 
have been laid in many places for use in transporting excavated 
material, villages have been constructed for the use of the 
laborers, and work on the cutting, when once begun, can be 
pushed forward with rapidity which only long and careful pre- 
paration would make practicable. The reports of sickness 
among the Canal employ¢és Captain Meade considers exaggerated. 
The local fever of the country, want of proper attention, and 
the carelessness of the Europeans, have been fatal to many of 
them; but little or no yellow fever or other epidemic disease 
has been observed. The contractors have been disappointed in 
the machinery brought from Europe, and the excavating appara- 
tus hereafter used will probably be purchased in the United 
States. 


Tue Eads ship-railway scheme meets with a good deal of 
encouragement at Washington, and it is understood that his 
bill will be reported favorably from the Congressional commit- 
tee having it in charge. Meanwhile Mr. Kads and his sup- 
porters are vilified by a large portion of the daily press ina 
way which seems to show, in some cases at least, a personal 
malice which is fortunately unusual among us. The accusa- 
tions brought against him of secretly paying for the principal 
dinner-parties given in Washington during the winter may be 
safely dismissed as ingeniously incredible, and we may be con- 
fident that the action of Congress upon his application for aid 
will be reasonably intelligent and patriotic, as suits the rational, 
although perhaps over-sanguine, character of the arguments 
with which he supports it. The real point of weakness about 
the plan is the lack of definite knowledge even on the part of 
Captain Eads himself as to the practicability of the project in 
aid of which he asks the public support. In the opinion of 
many skilful engineers, it will never be possible to transport, 
by the means which he proposes, vessels of the size and weight 
ordinarily used in ocean traffic,—still less ships of war; and he 
is accused of himself evading this difficulty by proposing in his 
present bill that the Government subsidy shall accrue upon the 
successful transportation of a vessel much smaller than those it 


would actually be necessary to handle. It is to be hoped that the 
wisdom of Congress will impose strict conditions in this re- 
spect, and that while securing, if possible, the great advan- 
tages which the Eads scheme certainly appears to offer, the 
public money shall not be squandered upon a work undertaken 
without the patient preliminary study and experiment which 
can alone insure success, 


M. Masrero, who has been appointed to succeed the late 
Mariette Bey as the official archeologist of Egypt, has under- 
taken the exploration of some of the pyramids which still 
remain unopened. Among these is one called that of Meydoum, 
not far from Cairo, to which no entrance has hitherto been dis- 
covered, although it is regarded as one of the most interesting 
objects in Egypt, not only from its singular terraced shape, 
indicating great antiquity, but from its connection with the 
beautiful statues of Ra Hotep and his wife Nefert, which were 
found in a tomb close by. After tapping the walls of the pyra- 
mid with a hammer on all sides, M. Maspéro found the clue to 
an entrance near the top of the mass, opening on a descending 
passage-way, which led to the central portion of the pyramid. 
At this point the way was closed by a mass of rubbish, which 
is now being removed. The structure is positively known to be 
at least fifty-five hundred years old, and on the walls were 
found scratched the names of two inquisitive antiquarians, who 
visited it about the year 1200 B. c., a little before the Trojan 
war. It was a very old building then; older to them than the 
Parthenon is to us, and unless they were stopped by the same 
obstacle that prevented the advance of M. Maspéro, it is proba- 
ble that they or their contemporaries carried away everything 
valuable in it; but there may still be paintings or inscriptions 
to throw light upon that most interesting of historical problems, 
the life of the Egyptians in those primeval ages of which we 
now obtain occasional glimpses. 


M. Provst continues to urge his scheme for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. As the present organization 
of the school was established by decree, it can only be modified 
through the executive department of the Government, and the 
proposed reform will be subjected to a good deal of discussion 
before it is carried into effect. At a recent meeting of the 
council of the school the minister explained his plan at length, 
and it was received with general favor. Some points in it, 
as described in the report of Za Semaine des Constructeurs, 
have not been meutioned before, so far as we know. In regard 
to the conditions of admission and the courses of instruction 
under the new régime, although no details are given, it seems 
likely that more importance will attach to the examination 
in drawing, which applicants for admission must undergo. 
All the matriculated students, including architects, sculptors 
and painters, will at first, without distinction, be required to 
follow a course of elementary instruction in the general prin- 
ciples of all the arts. On completing this, they will have 
special teaching. each in the branch which he has chosen, the 
painters, particularly, pursuing their studies in life-schools, 
where models will be provided for them, and after a certain 
time spent in this way the work of all will conclude by a final 
course of instruction, this time from a more advanced stand- 
point, in all the three sister arts. 





For the benefit of the poorer students, who have hitherto 
enjoyed the advantage of gratuitous teaching in the ateliers of 
the school, and whose protest against the intended change 
seems to have produced a considerable impression, the minister 
proposes to set apart the sum usually appropriated for the sup- 
port of these ateliers, to be divided among the students who 
require such aid for the purpose of meeting the expenses of 
their tuition in the unofficial ateliers outside. In this way the 
main objection to the contemplated change will be met, and by 
judicious management the bounty of the State may perhaps be 
made as productive of good results in this as in the former 
way. Of the benefit to be derived from combining instruction 
in the three arts for all the students, there can be no doubt, 
particularly in the case of architects. Until the present age, an 
architect has always been, first of all, an artist. Many of the 
greatest have been painters and sculptors as well as architects, 
and not a few of the greatest painters and sculptors have been 
also architects. The advent of the “practical man” into the 
profession as a substitute for the artist, dates only from the 
decadence of all the arts, and every indication of a return to 
the earlier practice is to be welcomed with joy. 
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of the country lie in its licht, its air, and its rest. A country hotel 
of the class suggested in this programme should be planned to give 
the most open, breezy circulation, the finest outlook, and most tran- 
quil isolation compatible with convenient service. The total cost 
allowed, and the rural neighborhood call for a style of architecture 
dependent. for its effect on a picturesque disposition of masses, 
rather than upon details requiring skilled city mechanics. The 

lan of “ Country Life” at once challenges attention by the naiveté of 
its circulation, which is direct from each of its spacious rooms, with- 
out the need of corridors or passages. At the end of the kitchen 
wing, which is at right angles to the main building, are placed the 
billiard-room and lavatory which are thus rather too far removed. 
The second-story plan is simply disposed, with chambers opening 
onto straight, well-ventilated corridors. No space is wasted in the 
rooms themselves which form an agreeable contrast to the eccentric 
forms affected by some competitors. The elevations are worthy of the 
ees A picturesque effect is gained easily by the semi-quadrangu- 
ar plan and wide piazzas, and this is heightened by the unbroken 
masses of roof. At the junction of the two wings, a huge chimney 
gives a vigorous accent just when it is needed, and to further gather 
the long wings into a ange group a large open belvedere dominates 
the whole composition. There are no details to the building beyond 
the skill of a village carpenter; but the windows are carefully dis- 
posed, so as to give a happy architectural effect. Add to this that 
the perspective is presented with the same masterly simplicity which 
pervades the whole design, and it will be understood why this com- 
position is placed first. _ 

“‘ Arcades Ambo” gives us! a plan whose gencral disposition is ex- 
cellent, and with a few changes would be entirely convenient and 
practical. The entrance-hall is cheerful and ample, with an effective 
arrangement of stairs; the parlors and dining-room are well situated 
but the billiard-room has no-proper access, being entered either 
through the dining or reading rooms. This could be easily reme- 
died by extending the corridor from the hall past the dininz-room. 
The lavatory for ladies is impertinently reached only through their 
parlor, while that for the gentleman is equally ill placed with its 
only access from the billiard-room. Still more study is needed to 
do justice to the second story, where much room is wasted in the 
hall; the chambers are not well arranged and lack closets; the 
bath-room accommodations are insufficient, for there should have 
been one at least for each of the sexes. The elevations have a 
straightforward rustic character, but without a well-considered ar- 
chitectural effect in the dominating feature of the high roof which 
gathers the long wings into one group. There is, however, a con- 
flict of roofs back of the main parlor wing, which can only be got 
over by a broad deck, and this would be difficult to treat from an ar- 
chitectural point of view. On the whole the architecture is appro- 
priate and picturesque. It escapes the affectations of many quasi 
rural designs, and has the aspect of a comfortable country inn. 

“ Canterbury's” perspective? indicates a straggling building not 
Without a certain picturesque aspect but lacking unity of composi- 
tion, and this defect is accentuated by its sketchy drawing. Its 
facility shows a practised hand, however, and a glance at the plan 
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corroborates this, for it is cleverly disposed to gi-e the maximum of | 


light and air. Like the preceding designs, two wings at right 
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angles form a sheltered and shady lawn. The wide porch, the ample 
hall en suite with the dining-roum opening onto the piazza, the in- 

enious arrangement of the parlor, the complete isolation of the 
filliard-room and kitchen, are admirably planned. There is an un- 
fortunate indecision and weakness at the junction of wings which 
other competitors have cleverly emphasized by a chimney or turret. 
A chance for an effective staircase has also been lost by walling up 
the side next the hall instead of opening it directly into the latter, 
or merely separating it by a screen. The “ladies’ toilet” is not 
well situated, but that over the hall is better placed. The chambers 
are in general airy and well placed, but we fear the roof rooms in 
the west. wing on the second story would not be comfortable, and we 
do not commend the finishing of the interior of a house so rural in 
character in hard woods, varied in the chief rooms, as “* Canterbury ” 
is at pains to suggest. In other respects this design is thoroughly 
practical, and seems within the limits of cost allowed in the com- 
petition. 

“ Inn's”? perspective® shows us an ideal country inn. Its character 
is unmistakable from its charming combination of the tavern and the 
homestead. The long unbroken line of the roof gives value to the 
simplest of the architectural features below it, and they in them- 
selves are well chosen. Unfortunately this ideal elevation would 
only be practicable in a hotel of half the size we require, and on turn- 
ing to the plan we find this single reach of roof necessitates a woful 
crowding together of the rooms. ‘The lavatory is lighted and aired 
by an enclosed area, while the bar-roum borrows its light from the 
café: and this in a country hotel whose boarders expect to escape 
from the stifling exigencies of city life! ‘The ladies’ parlor is too 
small, and its large bay, as well as that of the billiard-room, lacks 
architectural expression. The indecision of the forms of these same 
bays is equally unfortunate in the bedrooms. The largest chamber 
on the second floor is quite insufficiently lighted, and there is through- 
out this floor an inexcusable want of the fresh air and light which 
should be the chief characteristics of such a building. This plan in 


‘a city or its suburbs would be not without merit; the arrangement 


of the great dining-room opening from the main hall gives a mag- 
nificent vista, and the compactness of the plan would cease to be a 
defect. It is unfortunate for “Jnn”’ that having conceived so success- 
ful an elevation, he should not have thrown out a wing which would 
have relieved the overcrowding of the main building. ‘The per- 
spective is rendered with sparkling simplicity. It was, however, a 
mistake of composition to divide the view so nearly in halves by the 
large tree. 

“Try” has also an L-shaped plan capable of adjustment to de- 
sirable points of the compass, and having a commendable disposition 
of principal rooms and subordinate offices; the kitchen is well iso- 
lated in the rear, and the billiard and dining rooms conveniently 
placed at the ends of different wings. ‘The chambers and corridors 
of second story are excellently planned, and the decorative device 
in which the corridors terminate is ingenious. The water-closet and 
bath-room accommodations are inadequate. The elevations ex- 
hibit excellent qualities: they arc ingenious without being capri- 
cious. Rural design in the modern fashion with its facile pictur- 
esqueness is tempting, and it is no small praise to a competitor to 
have known how to use it without abusing his opportunities. The 
large chimney which forins an important feature of the dining-room 
wing is hardly justified by its function in one small chamber only. 
The crowning tower is too low, both for effect and convenience, and 
is the worst featurc in a composition of merit. ‘ 7ry’s” perspect- 
ive, though less delicately drawn than some others, is full of dash. 
Its intentions are clear, and having expressed these the author has 
forborne to over-elaborate the details. We regret to have found 
this set of drawings marked Hors Concours. 

Thus far the designs mentioned have been remarkable for their 
local color; they have been thoroughly American in both faults and 
virtues. But now we turn to a design whose chief merit lies in fol- 
lowing closely modern English work. “ Qui Tam” presents us with 
8 plan at once so ample and so elegant that it is difficult not to yield 
to its aristocratic charm, but none the less must it.be said that it 
does not look like a country hotel and is not adapted to be anything 
but that which it imitates, a gentleman’s private mansion, by Mr. 
R. Norman Shaw. As a private residence it would be admirable, 
the plan being simple and convenient, and tho elevations dignified 
and refined, but the conditions of a summer hotel for boarders are 
quite different. For instance, the dining-room here occupies less 
space than the parlor and drawing-room, whereas in the hotel which 
is called upon to accommodate large parties of transient visitors, 
beside the boarders, the dining-room should be far the largest; then 
also the bath-room accommo:lations are quite insnfficient. The cor- 
ridors of the second floor are badly lighted and the staircase too con- 
tracted. The chimneys, handsome themselves, would ndd an exces- 
sive cost to a design already exceeding probably the amount allotted 
by the programme. In spite of the shade required for promenades 
in summer, the piazzas, low-browed and extended, should not have 
been carried around all the rooms, lest on rainy and cold days the 
first floor be gloomy. 

“‘Clarendon’s" plan, with its two wings projecting in opposite 
directionsefrom different ends of the main building, is admirably 
lighted and ventilated, but it requires more study to fully develop its 
merits. Hall, dining-room and kitchen are well provided for, but the 
ladies’ parlor should have been nearer the main hall. The “ gentle- 
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men’s toilet” on the first floor is much too small. The billiard-room 
is too small and ill located, but the bedrooms are well arranged 
upon their open corridors. The elevations are sensible, if not in- 

enious, and their details safe, though commonplace. The drawing 
is somewhat “ nigcled ” and does not do justice to the design, and 
lacks the brilliancy which gives so much animation to several draw- 
ings in this competition. A certain amount of suggestion of a 
rketch from nature is not to be despised, though we would caution 
the enthusiastic sketchers against introducing in their perspectives 
irrecularities and unevenness of surface in roofs and walls, tor this 
effect is not compatible with our materials or habits of building, and 
can never be realized in a new building. A well-made roof is 
straight and true, and there would be practical objections to one 
warped and bent as often indicated in drawings. 

“ Vermont.” This composition has been ingeniously rather than 
wisely studied. Its pretensions belong to a fashionable hotel in a 
large seaside town. ‘The general disposition of rooms is good, but 
complicated in detail, and the halls and central portions of the build- 
ing are insufficiently lighted, as are also the corridors on the second 
floor. The oblique arrangement of the billiard-room is somewhat 
affected, but may be accepted perhaps as a concession to some unex- 
plained requirements of the site rather than as a -recognition of a 
peculiarity of some old English houses lately published. There 
seems to be no ladies’ bath-room. The perspective is carefully and 
skilfully drawn, but the left-hand tower is as bald and ugly as it is 
unnecessary, and adds nothing but expense to a design already 
exceeding the cost permitted. Both the drawings and designs are 
full of clever work, and reveal an experienced designer and skilful 
drauchtsman. We regret that “ Vermont” has in this case slipped 
off the right track. : 

“Blue Boar” has handicapped himself from the start by assuming 
@ restricted and insufficient lot of ground; it is not then surprising 
that he appears! in spite of ingenious study at a disadvantage com- 

ared with his rivals who improved their privilege of unlimited 
Puilding space. The long dark vestibule leading to the hall on one 
side, would be a cruel infliction even in the city, and the office has 
no direct light. ‘The bedrooms are ingeniously arranged that each 
may have as much light as circumstances will allow, but there is a 
hopeless want of the superabundance of light and draught desirable 
in a summer resort. Liglit introduced by wells is an expensive, and 
jn this case unwarrantable expedient, and has a dreary depressing 
effect. To what official generally emploved about a village hotel 
the ‘‘butler’s pantry ” is consecrated is not explained. ‘Lhe deri- 
-vation of “ servery ” is more evident. 

The elevations are wanting in rural character, and are better 
adapted to the streets of a small town than to a place of retirement 
in the fields, but like the plans, they are well studied and handsomely 
presented in a style made familiar (perhaps too familiar) in the illus- 
trations of the Building News. ‘The sparkling character of the 
drawing is undeniable, but that something is sacrificed to this effect 
is evident when we try in vain to discover whether the lower story 
is of masonry or wood. If the former, the expense of this building 
could not be kept within the prescribed limits. 

“ Misfortune” has a good first-floor plan, well arranged in all es- 

sential respects, and free from unnecessary corridors and passages. 
In the upper stories, however, the corridors are not well lighted. 
There is an unfortunate absence of closets and insufficient accommo- 
dation for chambers, which should occupy the space improperly oc- 
cupied by the billiard-room in the second story. ‘The billiard-room 
would have been better placed in a wing upon the ground floor. We 
do not like the position of the water-closets in this nor in the major- 
ity of the plans presented; they should be as far removed from the 
sleeping rooms as 
ventilation. The bath-rooms and water-closets should not be placed 
in the same apartment. The approach to them should be properly 
masked. “ Misfortune’s”’ elevations are reasonable and not without 
‘a certain elegance; they make an effective mass and show observa- 
tion and practice. As is the case with the most brilliant of the com- 
petitors, a large part of the effect of the perspective could not be 
realized in construction, at least not until the building is dangerously 
dilapidated by age. On the whole, this design is to be praised for 
its refinement and thoughtful reserve. The piazza is especially el- 
egant, but too costly. 
—  Pencil’s” plan is thoughtfully studied, and the result is a com- 
fortable, generous disposition, well lighted and airy; and this in spite 
of the two wings which extend at right angles from the main build- 
ing being separated but by a small court. This latter, however, 
only gives light to bath-rooms and corridors, and the author has 
avoided the fatal error of some of his: competitors in placing bed- 
rooms upon such acourt. The bedrooms are all well lighted and 
large, perhaps too large for their purpose: a larger number on a floor 
would have enabled “ Pencil” to dispense with his third story, and 
thus have brought his roof down a story lower. This would have 
helped his elevations, which if not strikingly original, are at least 
unpretending and practical. The rendering is careful and rather 
labored, but such work forms the best foundation for the brilliancy 
of touch which experience gives. On the whole, this design deserves 
commendation and respect. - 

‘* Boz” as far as the first floor is concerned, has an intelligent ar- 
rangement, excepting too much relative space given to the parlors; 
but this plan gives him a thoroughly vicious disposition for his bed- 
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rooms, half of which face each other in a small court; furthermore, 
this court supplies the ventilation to his water-closets, which are 
most obtrusively situated at the head of the staircase! It is possible 
that the prominence thus given to them was considered by ‘** Boz” 
sufficient to allow him to omit them on the lower floor, but their ne- 
cessity is ngt a sentimental one. The elevations have an agreeable 
rustic character, which however, loses something by the height of 
the building. ‘T'wo stories would have been more convenient than 
three, and we think the bedroom stories unnecessarily high in the 
stud. ‘The octagonal tower has an ugly, ill-fitting roof, and some 
of the fireplaces shown upon the plan are not recognized by chim- 
nies on the exterior. The drawings are presented with care and 
delicacy, but the perspective at least would greatly gain by a more 
picturesque rendering. ‘ Boz” is marked Hors Concours: 

The author of the design marked by an I intersecting a circle, @, 
has a first-floor plan which just fails of being excellent. The ar- 
rangement of the parlor with its reading alcove and conservatory is 
attractive, and the main hall is ample and convenient; the dining- 
room, too, is well placed, but it is unnecessary to have it open with 
double doors into the bar-room, and the long corridor connecting 
the kitchen directly with this main part of the house is a mistake. 
The second floor is inconveniently cut up so as to allow no light 
in the crooked corridors, and the small water-closets are inexcusably 
conspicuous at the head of the main staircase. The elevations 
would be suitable for a suburban hotel, but the absence of any pi- 
azza on the exterior elevations of the two wings deprives the buike : 
ing of the open-air life, which should characterize an establishment 
of this sort. The half-timbered construction is effective; there is, 
however, an unhappy indecision in the decorative columns used 
with it, for they are heavy enough in treatment to be of stone. 
The construction of the whole first story of brick and stone earries 
the probable cost of this design beyond the limit. ; 

“‘ Yusef” in his desire to be original has hit upon a most unfortu- 
nate arrangement. It suggests tlie typical prison plan with an octa- 
gonal donjon and radiating corridors and chambers. Only the 
necessity to overlook the whole establishment from one central point 
could justify the cutting up of the rooms into such irrecular and un- 
comfortable shapes. ‘The gentlemen’s water-closets on the ground 
floor are lighted from a small paved area, and those for the ladies 
from above. This is inexcusable. The roof is too complicated. 
The employment of a Moorish style of architecture for this simple 
country hotel savors of affectation. The perspective is sketched 
with spirit, and there are many indications that “ Pencil” is a clever 
draughtsman, and his failure is due rather to an unfortunate scheme 
than to lack of abtlity to develop it. | 

“ Bison” has an intelligent, simple disposition, which in the bed- 
room stories develops most conveniently, and the water-closets are 
unusually well placed. ‘The elevations have good proportions, and 
mass well about the tower, but the treatment is commonplace and 
uninteresting. The same inass of building, treated with refinement 
and some invention, could be made very effective. We recommend 
to “‘ Bison” the study of details from good examples of wood con- 
struction. 

“ Goethe's” hotel is far too city-like. It has been studied from a 
wrong point of view; its classical symmetry would be well appre- 
ciated for an Italian villa, or in a more formal building of masonry. 
The main hall is insufficiently lighted, and the office is in its darkest 
corner. Instead of two narrow staircases, one, large and well- 
lighted, would have better answered the purpose. The long dining- 
room lighted only at one end would be a dreary affair. The gentle- 
men’s waiting-room, as well as that of the ladies, is too far from the 
entrance-hall, and the position of the servants’-hall in the wing 
farthest from the kitchen, and with no covered communication, is 
quite incomprehensible. The kitchen accommodations are too small. 
The only fireplace is in the hall, there being none in dining or 
drawing rooms. The water-closets on the ground floor are badly 
ventilated. The second floor is straifltforward and simple, the bed- 
rooms well ordered on each side of one straight corridor. The 
architecture of the elevations may be classed as nondescript, it being 
impossible to tell from the drawings whether it be of wood or stone. 

“ Premier Pas” has been curiously successful in getting on the 
ground floor the most confused set of unlighted halls and corridors, 
and on the second floor the most immense area of dark hall which 
could probably be devised. ‘There is apparently an entire absence 
of thought in the plan, and judging by the small scale on which it 
is given when compared with the perspective, it may be inferred 
that the premier pus has been in the wrong direction. Though more 
attention has been given to the exterior by this competitor, the best 
that can be said of this is that the venereal proportions are not bad. 

“‘ Prospero” deserves credit for his conscientious attempt to work 
out all the possible requirements of a hotel, but this has led him 
into a labyrinth of corridors and small rooms badly lighted. His 
baggage-room has no entrance except through the office, while the 
lavatory and water-closet can have no daylight and no apparent 
means of ventilation. On the second floor also the main hall and 
the corridors have no daylight, nor do the water-closets on this floor 
fare better. The elevations may be characterized as an extreme 
example of brick “ vernacular” by a carpenter. and we are relieved 
to think it could not be built for the sum allowed. | 


HENRY VAN BRUNT. 
EUGENE LETANG. 
AKTHUR ROTCH. 
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HOW TO BUILD SCHOOL-HOUSES.! 


aT 





E have received 
from Mr. G. P. 
Randall, arehi- 

tect, of Chicago, a 
pamphlet of thirty 
pages, devoted to the 
construction, heating, 
lighting, and ventila- 
tion of school-houses. 
The book is published 
and gratuitously dis- 
tributed, as Mr. Ran- 
dall very frankly says, 
for the purpose of ad- 
vertising his business, 
and contains a portrait 
and short autobiogra- 
hy of the author, 
fcr which we learn 
that he was born in 
Vermont, and brought 
up as a mechanic, aban- 
doning practical building for architecture at the age of thirty. 
Since that time he has, as he says, built a great many court-houses, 
colleges, universities, churches, and an immense number of school- 
houses, not one of which has ever been known to fall down, settle 
or crack, for want of proper construction. A practitioner of such 
experience ought to be able to give much valuable advice concern- 
ing school-buildings, and we are rather disappointed to find that the 
booklet contains so little. What it does contain is, however, good, 
and although hardly any of it is new to experienced architects, that 
ak of the public for whom it is intended may profit considerably 
y the simple rules and sound practical suggestions which it offers. 
Mr. Randall’s plan of heating and ventilation, for instance, shows 
a comprehension of the difficulties and defects of the ordinary sys- 
tems, and a special familiarity with the construction and needs of 
school-rooms, which make it well worthy of attentive study. Like 
many architects of great experience, he favors the heating of ordin- 
ary school-houses by hot-air furnaces, rather than by steam, as well 
on account of the expense of the latter as of the danger which a 
steam apparatus incurs from any want of care. His usual practice 
is to give to each ground-floor room, with the second-story room 
above it, a separate furnace and smoke-flue, hot-air and ventilation 
flues, thus effectually preventing any unequal heating of the rooms 
by the tendency of warm air to flow toward the leeward side of a 
building, as wall a insuring to every room an equal ventilation. The 
arrangement is very simple: just behind the teacher’s platform in 
each room is a stack of flues, four in number in the first story, of 
which one is the smoke-flue of the furnace, the next is a ventilation- 
flue, the third is a fluc carrying warm air to this room, and the last 
is a warm-air flue to the room above. The warm-air flue to the first- 
story room ends at the register, about nine feet from the floor, and 
in place of it the ventilating-flue, next to it, is doubled in size above 
this point, so as to give space for the additional flow of air from 
the upper room. The fourth flue, conveying hot air to the second- 
story room, stops at the register in that story, leaving only the ven- 
tilating-shaft and the smoke-flue to emerge from the roof together. 
The relative sizes of the flues are carefull arranged, and the com- 
bination strikes us as admirable in its well-considered and efficient 
simplicity. The foul air is withdrawn from the room through per- 
forations in the base-board along the outer walls, from which it is 
conducted into a foul-air chamber under the teacher’s platform, to 
pe thence into the ventilating-shaft, the draught of which is aided 
; the heat of the neighboring smoke-flue. With so simple a system 
a air-supply, and in rooms of moderate height, as school-rooms 
should always be, with two walls cooled by exposure to the external 
air, the conditions are peculiarly favorable for such downward ven- 
tilation, and the operation of the system in winter should be ex- 
tremely satisfactory. For warmer weather a second register could 
snally'be placed in the flue, near the top of the room. The plans 
which Mr. Randall: gives in illustration of his remarks are economi- 
cally and intelligently designed. The form and lighting of the 
rooms are excellent, the halls ample, and the stairways wide and 
properly broken by landings. Although we do not find Mr. Ran- 
dall’s mode of advertising quite to our taste, he is certainly justified 
in claiming to possess both theoretical knowledge and practical skill 
in this special branch, and it is as much in the interest of the coming 
generation in the North-west as his own that we trust the object 
which he had in view in publishing this little book may be attained. 
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How SuBrerraNnEAN DiAMOND-DRILLED HOLES ARE PLuGcED.—It is 
no casy matter to plug up a diamond-drill hole from which there is a 
strong flow of water, frequently under great pressure. When a hole is 
to be plugged there are forced into it small bags of beans and flax-seed. 
The plug—made of dry pine and from ten to fifteen feet in length—is 
driven in after these bags aud forces them forward in the drill hole. 
Also, a hole is sometimes bored into the end of the plug, which hole is 
filled with flax-seed. The flax-seed and beans are caused to swell to 
such an extent by the hot water that the hole is as compactly filled as 
though closed with molten lead.— Virginia ( Nev.) Enterprise. 


1 How to Build School-Houges,. with systems of Heating, Lighting, and Venti- 
ation; By G. P. Kandall, Architect, Chicago, I1l. # Me ° 








ARAB MONUMENTS IN EGYPT. 


ROM the London Times is copied the 
following letter from Sir W. H. 
Gregory on the preservation of Arab 
monuments in Egypt. He says: — 

A decree has recently appeared 
in the Egyptian Moniteur, signed 
by the Khedive, appointing a com- 
mission with the object of preserv- 
ing the monuments of Arab art. 

The first duty of the Commission 
is to make an inventory of all Arab 
monuments of artistic and historic 
interest; the next, to examine and 
approve the plans suggested for the 
repair and preservation of the monu- 
ments, pointing out at the same 
time to the Minister of War any 
mosques or other buildings requir- 
ing urgent and immediate attention, 
and to inform the same Minister of 
any remains which in the opinion 
of the Commission ought to be re- 
moved and placed in a national 
museum dedicated entirely to the 
representation of Arab art. The 

] Minister of War is supposed to take 

an enlightened interest in the object indicated, and I find on the 
Commission, besides his name, the name of M. Baudry, the internal 
arrangement of whose house is the best proof of his taste and knowl- 
edge in these matters, and of Rogers Bey, whose learning in all 
branches of Arab art, caligraphy, numismatics, and architecture is 
equalled by few and surpassed by none. I regret, however, to miss 
the name of Yakoob Artim Bey, a gentleman well known in Cairo 
for the enlightened interest he takes in art, and whose presence on 
the Commission would have been welcomed by his colleacues as a 
zealous fellow-worker. There is, therefore, some hope that what 
is done will be well and efficiently done, more especially as I hear 
an annual sum will be voted in the Budget for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the recommendations of the Commission, and that for this 
year about 7000/. will be forthcoming for the most pressing cases. 

No one who has visited Cairo a quarter of a century ago and at 
the present time can fail to see that this decree has not been issued 
one day too soon. I can well remember the appearance of Cairo 
and its environs some twenty-seven years back. In those days no 
city in the world was more characteristic, more unchanged for cen- 
turies, more intensely Oriental. You made your way on foot or on 
donkey-back through cool, narrow streets, your eye lingering at every 
step on the elegant tracery of the doorways, some of them, to use 
Captain Burton’s expression, huge enough for Behemoth to enter in; 
just above your head were the “ mush-arabias,” lattices that seemed 
to be of woven wood; and high aloft the muezzin called the faithful 
to prayer from innumerable minarets, each of them worked out with 
the labor of love by builders who had an instinctive and unerring 
knowledge of graceful construction and of ingenious and various 
details. From a height looking down on the city the forest of these 
minarets seemed to vie with the forests of palms around and about 
them, and in the neighborhood of the city bright blue tiles still encir- 
cled the domes of the tombs of the caliphs, and below the citadel 
were innumerable other tombs of men of note in the palmy days of 
Cairo, all of them more or less beautiful in form, some of them the 
delight of architects and painters from their rich peculiarities of 
structure. But these were the good qld days; hardly a tile now 
glistens on the domes of the tombs of the caliphs; as you pass beneath 
the citadel on your way to Helwan the other tombs seem, with few 
exceptions, to have been swept away, and the streets of Cairo are be- 
ing widened with a ruthless hand to admit the streams of hackney 
carriages which have, with the wealthier classes, superseded the 
donkeys of their fathers. Straight boulevards have taken the place 
of the endless turns, the infinite variety of houses, now approaching, 
now retreating ; flat, ill-made Venetians have driven away the mush- 
arabia lattices; the pickaxe and crowbar seem at work from morn- 
ing to night in every quarter of Cairo, and its former inhabitants 
are flying from their demolished houses into the ugly rectangu- 
lar new quarter of Ismalia. Of course Cairo cannot stand still for 
the sake of the lovers of art. It must, as Venice is doing, go with 
the times; old houses, old lattices, old mosques, old gateways must 
depart to meet the wants of modern civilization. All that remains 
for us is to sigh over the city that was “so lightly, beautifully built,” 
and to endeavor to preserve whatever the ruthless requirements of 
the Egyptian architect may condescend to spare. 

An admirable article appeared in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts of 
November on the subject of the wholesale destruction which is pro- 
ceeding. It is written by M. Arthur Rhoné, a French gentleman 
well known in Cairo, and who has given much attention to Arab 
art. He describes the various processes of degradation to which the 
Arab monuments are subjected. The first is to level the old struct- 
ure and then rebuild it at great expense ina style called Italian- 
Gothic. The next is partly to demolish the building, to sacrifice the 
beautiful ceilings, to disperse the inlaid wood-work. and then to 
patch it up till whatever is finished is spick and span in appearance, 
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and the rest is left to take its chance. Such is the fate of the famous 
mosque El Moeyyed, date 1420. About ten years ago its restoration 
was determined on. A contract was drawn up, and the contractor was 
bound to replace in the restored edifice the columns, the marble, and 
the cut stone, as having been consecrated, as it were by the holiness 
of the place. As for the beams and wood-work, they were placed at 
his disposal to be utilized for the reconstruction. Armed with this 

rmission, without loss of time the ceilings were torn down, the 
beans extracted, and the lovely wood-work, which from its carvings 
and illuminations would have almost formed an Arab museum in 
itself, was torn from its place and cast aside. After awhile, the 
Government, as usual, refused or was unable to pay the contractor. 
A lawsuit took place, and the architect of the restoration was obliged 
to admit that the old roof beams so delicately worked had been 
employed as scaffolding for his masons, and that the smaller pieces 
of cabinet-work, marqueteries, panels, and stalactitic ornament had 
been used to light their kitchen fires, so that not a particle remained 
of those wonders of grace and ingenuity which had been the glory 
of Cairo. 

OF the other mosques less celebrated and less rich, some are aban- 
doned, others are on the point of being so. ‘The mosque of Sultan 
Hassan, one of the grandest structures of Oriental architecture, is 
pace falling into decay, while opposite to it was being reared 

y the late Khedive, though it has now come to a standstill, a huge, 
unsightly new mosque, which has already cost a prodigious amount 
of money, and will never be finished. While lavishing these sums 
on this wretched structure he did not think it worth his while to 
spend a few thousands upon the magnificent work of former ages, 
the ornament of his city, bat on the contrary levelled a portion of it. 
In almost every mosque the hand of the destroyer is visible: the 
ivory incrustations are chiselled out of the doors and pulpits, the 
rich designs in colored marbles und mother-of-pearl are knocked off 
for visitors and curiosity-lealers, and large squares of mosaic work 
have been removed from the floor to decorate the palace of some 
pasha or amateur. The guardians of these buildings have not the 
slishtest regard for them, and I am convinced that if I set my heart 
on any particular inlaid work in the greater part of the less used 
mosques, I could have it conveyed to my hotel at nightfall for a 
sinall consideration. But this is not all: as if to add insult to injury, 
in a vast number of cases the coloring of time on the stone and wood- 
work has offended the eye of the authorities, and the most ruthless 
and vile wash of cobalt, vermillion, and yellow ochre has been applied 
with unsparing profusion, and covers the delicate traceries and all 
the variety of arabesques and carvings which until recently rejoiced 
the eye. 

As for the cupolas and minarets, with them it is not mere restora- 
tion, but all which show signs of decay are menaced. Some are lev- 
elled bodily, others have a stage or two removed, and a zine extin- 
guisher put in their place. Some, as M. Rhoné remarks, seem every 
year to sink into themselves like the divisions of a telescope, and the 
distinctive feature of Cairo—its forest of minarets — is gradually 
passing away. An Arab museum, or rather a repository of Arab 
art, las been established in the dismantled mosque of Hakim, and 
thither are daily transported from the different mosques carvings in 
wood and stone, metal-work, tiles, and those beautiful lamps, the 
origin of which is so much disputed, whether it be from Damascus or 
from Venice. Last year only ee had been secured; but on a stricter 
investigation seventy-four have now been discovered in various holes 
and corners, under sofas, in cupboards, or lumber-rooms, where many 
of them had been stowed away to await the propitious hour when 
they could be conveyed to the expectant European dealer. The 
collection is already well deserving of representation, and is increas- 
ing constantly. Let us indulge, I trust, the not too fond hope that 
this beginning of care for Arab art will not, like so many Ezyptian 
excellent projects, be ushered into the world with a flourish of trum- 
pets and subsequently smothered by lazy, unhaniy, ignorant officials. 

I cannot conclude this letter better than with the excellent remarks 
of M. Rhoné: —“ As we have already stated, there are still to be 
found in Mohammedan lands many workmen who remain imbued with 
the traditions of their craft. Under the direction of true architects, 
of artists thoroughly conversant with Arabic art, themselves under 
the control of a committee, these artisans would be quite able to re- 
produce the workmanship and to continue the works of former 
times, for which they alone have an instinctive and inimitable apti- 
tude. It behooves the reigning sovereign, who loves the traditions of 
his country, and is deeply interested in the intellectual progress of 
his people, to bring about a welcome change, to make Egyptian art 
and Egyptian workmen abandon the sterile path they are following 
to-day. He has only to show a marked leaning towards the old 
models of the fine period of Arabic art; we should then see the 
national taste reassert itself, and we sliould be no longer the saddened 
witnesses of this mania for destroying what still survives and for 
copying Europe in her worst features.” 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGNS FOR A COUNTRY HOTEL. BY “ Country 
Life,” MESSRS. R. D. ANDREWS & H. JAQUES, BROOKLINE, MASS. ; 
“Qui Tam,” MR. W. A. BATES, NEW YORK, N. Y¥.; AND “ Try,” 
MR. J. A. SCHWEINFURTH, BOSTON, MASS. 


Tue judges take pleasure in announcing that they have awarded 
the three equal prizes of fifty dollars each to the authors of the de- 
signs distinguished by the following devices : — 


“ Country Life,” the juint authors of which are Messrs. R. D. An- 
drews and H. Jaques, of Brookline, Mass. 

“ Arcades Ambo,” which is also due to the skill of two authors, 
Mesers. H. L. Warren and F. E. Alden. of Roxbury, Mass. 

“Canterbury,” designed by Mr. M. P. Hapgood, of Boston, Mass. 


LEGAL NOTES AND CASES. 


Right to Put Up and Remove Fixtures. — Liability for Damage on 
Removal. 


HE Supreme Court of Michigan, 
on October 26, 1881, had under 
consideration a case involving the 
right of a landlord to damages, as 
agaiust a tenant for the damage done 
to his property in the removal of cer- 
tain fixtures which the tenant was au- 
! thorized to put up and take away at 
u| the end of his term. ‘The landlord was 








Na 






. defeated in the trial court, and carried 
aN we Soe the case up. 
os pe .e. Judge Marston, in the opinion, said : 
py. © The defendant leased from the plaintiff 
a certain mill building for a term of five years, with a right to repair 
the same and put certain machinery therein, with the privilege of 
removing all such machinery at the expiration of histerm. Abont 
the time his term was to—but before it did —expire he removed 
the machinery, and this action was broucht to recover damages for 
breaking and entering the mill building and for breaking, injuring, 
and destroying the flume and other portions of the building and 
for carrying away certain parts of the machinery. The court charged 
the jury that if the defendant took away any machinery or fixtures 
other than what he had placed therein he would be liable therefor; 
but that in this action damages done to the freehold in removing the 
machinery could not be recovered; and we are of opinion that the 
instructions so given were correct. It does not appear that the 
defendant took any machinery out other than what he had a right to 
remove under his lease, and it does not appear, nor is it charged in 
the declaration, that he did not exercise due care and caution, or 
that he did any unnecessary damage, in removing what he had a right 
to take out. In giving the defendant the right to remove whatever 
machinery he should have put in, the right to do some damage and 
injury to the freehold in making the removal was impliedly given 
also, and if he did no unnecessary damage he would not be held 
therefor. If he did, the complaint should have alleged it and proof 
thereof should have been given, neither of which have been done in 
this case. H. E. 


Injunction to restrain Erection of Building — Contingent Injury. 


An action was brought to restrain the building of a planing-mill 
and cotton-gin on the grounds that the proposed use of the houses 
would expose the premises of the plaintiff to increased risks by fire, 
and that the noise of the machinery would render his house unfit for 
a residence. The writ was denied, and the plaintiff appealed. In 
deciding this case, Dorsey vs. Allen, the Supreme Court of North 
Carolina, in October, 1881, through Judge Smith, said: While it is 
true that a business lawful in itself may become so obnoxious to 
neighboring dweliings as to render their enjoyment uncomfortable, 
whether by smoke, noxious ang offensive odors, noises or otherwise, 
and justify the prorecting arm of the law, yet there must be the as- 
certained and not probable effects apprehended. When the antici- 
pated injury is contingent and possible only, or the public benefit 
preponderates over the private inconvenience, the court will refrain 
from interfering. “When an injunction is asked,” says a recent 
author, “to restrain tle construction of works of such a nature that 
itis impossible for the court to know until they are completed and 
in operation whether they will or will not constitute a nuisance, the 
writ will be refused in the first instance.” High on Injune. §§ 
488, 489, note 1. So, too, this extraordinary remedy of prevention 
will not be granted unless it shall appear that the aggrieved party 
has no adequate redress or reparation for his injury in ‘an action or 
in a succession of actions for the recovery of damayes. 2 Black, 545. 
“ Where the injury is irreparable,” declares Mr. Justice Story, “as 
where loss of health, loss of trade, destruction of the means of sub- 
sistence, or permanent ruin to property may or will ensue from the 
wrongful act or erection, in every such case, courts of equity will in- 
terfere by injunction in furtherance of justice and the violated rights 
of property.” Eq. Jur. § 926. In like manner, Gaston, J., remarks 
delivering the opinion in Barnes vs. Calhoun, 2 Ired. Eq. 199: “ But 


‘it (a court of equity) will only act in a case of necessity when the 


act sought to be prevented is not merely probable but undoubted, and 
it will be particularly cautious thus to interfere when the apprehended 
mischief is to follow from such establishments and erections as have 
a tendency to promote the public convenience.” And see 5 Jones 
Eq. 57; 73 N. C. 232; 8 Ired. Eq. 115; Wood on Nuis. §§ 788, 789, 
791, 792; 2 Dev. Eq. 38; 2 Jones Eq. 386. H. E. 
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TIC WORK.? 


HE large stationary surfaces presented by the floor, and to a still 
greater extent by the walls, of a room should be considered 
simply as the background of the furniture, pictures, and other 

portable objects to be permanently placed upon or against them. 

In exact contradiction to the general practice, the less furnished a 
room is to be by these portable objects, the more pronounced may 
be the figures and color of the coverings to floor, wall and window. 
Where trained artistic taste, and corresponding means preside over 
the numerous appointments of floor, wall, table, cabinet, side-board 
or what-not in parlor, library, dining-room or morning-room, the wall 
of the billiard-room or bedroom will, as a rule, bear a more nonce 
covering than those of the former, and the hall, or at least the upper 
hall, — for there is often an overflow of pictures and statues from the 
living rooms down stairs into the corridors on the same level — may 
be treated still more positively. This applies to elaboration of de- 
sign — to demonstrativeness of figure: not to richness of fabric or 
color. The mistake generally made is in supposing that the two 
must necessarily go together. 

A ceiling too, if designed by an artist and painted under his instruc- 
tions by art-workmen may be considered a picture in itself, and will 
without danger to propriety, bear individualistic treatment, modified 
only, so far as the broad treatment is concerned, by the rank and 
importance of the room it surmounts; and, in matters of detail, by 
the chandeliers or other pendants which are to hang from it. It 
would be well worth while to start the foundations of a Sistine Chapel 
with single reference to the decoration of its ceiling by Michael 
Angelo; and where an abbess is fortunate enough to secure the ser- 
vices of a Correggio to decorate her walls, no one will doubt her 
taste and judgment if she not only accepts from his hand sham open- 
ings as lunettes to display the inimitable graces of his putti, but dis- 
- poses everything else in the room rT as foils tothem. Or if (to 

come to our own times) we can employ a Whistler to give us a 

eacock room or an Alma Tadema to duplicate the gold drawing-room 
in his own house, where not even one oF his own canvases or one of 
Bourbadienne’s bronzes— nothing but a narrow belt of diminutive 
ivory carvings, gleaming against an equally narrow background of 
ebony, and running around the room a few feet from the floor as a 
surbase, claims attention from top to bottom, and contends with the 
subdued splendor of its walls of beaten gold, we shall be well satisfied 
to dispense in at least one of our rooms with the ordinary results of 
the easel or the burin. 
. Similarly, where an interior wall, as in the mosque of Cordova is 
encrusted with precious stones, the whole surface becomes, as it were, 
a vast jewel, to be seen and admired by and for itself; and we might as 
well “gild refined gold or paint the lily ” as use it for the ordinary 
hanging purposes of an inside wall. So with the mosaic wall-surfaces of 
some of the ancient Italian cathedrals, the exquisite mural spaces of 
the Alhambra or the marble traceries of some of the Indian palaces 
and tombs. If, too, one is the fortunate possessor of a set of genuine 
Gobelin tapestry of some really good period he will arepecty make 
his acquisition the be all and end all of wall-covering; for be will be 
apt to think it too precious even for portitre or window curtain, as 
which the folds would hide and distort the design. 

Again: The more pronounced in form and color the movable 
objects of an apartment may be, the more pronounced may be their 
background, and where they are designed and arranged with especial 
regard to luxury and splendor, the background may be worked up to 
hich effects of general tone and, in some instances even its detail 
may be tolerably assertive without losing that character of subordina- 
tion which is, or ought to be, a desideratum. 

The background should also express those elements of repose ho- 
_ Mogeneousness and continuity which are appropriate to the concep- 
tion of wide, flat, immovable planes, and which are required to set 
off to the best advantage the individuality of the isolated objects — 
each having its own and generally dissimilar purpose to fulfil — which 
project from them. The repetition and monotony so undesirable in 
such objects, having any claim to high artistic expression, are what 
is wanted in their background; though not of course so applied as 
to give expression to, or even create suspicion of, these qualities,— 
ars ext celare artem — for in practice the skilled ornamental designer 
finds that those designs for backgrounds to high-art foregrounds, if 
the expression may be allowed, which best pleases himself and the 
competent critic, are evolved as regards form by mechanical itera- 
tion over a large surface of free-hand figures in a small surface; and 
as regards color by the combination of such tints as harmonize into 
an approximate monotone. In speaking of foreground objects, I re- 
fer, of course, to the contents of a room used for domestic purposes, 
where the objects set against the walls are not only miscellaneous in 


1A paper by A. Jd. Bloor, F. A. 1. A., read at the last Convention of the Ameri- 
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character, but comparatively sparse in number, leaving considerable 
spaces of intermittent surface uncovered. If a room or hall is to be 
used solely as a picture gallery, or to be shelved everywhere for the 
peed of curios of any kind, as in a museum, there should be ab- 
solutely no attempt at wall-decoration unless in the shape of the 
simplest sort of frieze or surbase lines. Even if it were not intended 
to cover up the finished surface with pictures, the intermittent spaces 
should offer nothing to distract the eye from the contemplation and 
study of what the room is built for. Except therefore for a few lines 
at top and bottom forming a frame as it were to the room, the whole 
remaining wall should be finished in an unrelieved monotone of dark 
green, maroon, gray or some still more sombre neutral tint. But in 
a drawing-room or dining-room, cheerfulness and elegance should 
everywhere prevail; and the problem is not simply to secure the 
best background for works of art, but the much more difficult task of 
making the same material and pattern, on the same plane, serve the 
double purpose of background and decoration. Leaving out for the 
present the question of oil and fresco ornamentation, this is just 
where most wall-paper, when sought to be applied to high-class do- 
mestic decoration, fails. And where it necessarily fails —of maxi- 
mum success at least —for the simple reason that in house decora- 
tion, with us —I suppose I may say always— the cart is put before 
the horse. The casket should be designed to fit the jewel, and not 
the jewel to fit the casket. 

1e truth is that the key-note to the general decoration of a room 
should be struck by the most precious work of art, large enough to 
arrest the eye on entrance, which it is intended shall be placed in 
it. Before he furnishes the designs for the surface decoration of any 
room, including its windows and doors, with their hangings, and 
sometimes itsghimney finish, though occasionally the mantelpiece is 
itself to be the chief example of art appliance, the architect should 
know the contemplated piéce de résistance in the way of easel-paint- 
ing, bronze or marble, array of ceramics or ivories or whatever else 
the artistic hobby of the owners may be; and every line and tint on 
floor, wall, and ceiling should be subservient to the production of its 
best aspect, for only thus can the important elements of balance and 
epee be secured as a foil to the salient features of the leading art- 
object. 

‘Architects are indeed somewhat given to quoting various authors 
from Vitruvius to Owen Jones who insist that painting and sculpture 
as well as the minor arts should be used only as the handmaids of 
architecture. But this is true mainly as regards monumental struc- 
tures devoted to the highest uses of ecclesiastical and civic life, or to 
the commemoration of the dead. It does not properly apply to the 
private house, and indeed under any circumstances it is a manifest 
absurdity that the statue into every line and curve of which the 
sculptor has wrouglit the riches of his brain and heart, or that the 
peens or historical scene, or genre painting which has absorbed the 

st powers of the master painter, should be killed by the black, ver- 
million, ultramarine blue, or emerald green of the frescoer’s brush, 
or the stencilled stereotyped convolutions of the paper-hanger. If 
one is listening to a solo froma Lind ora Mario, it is an impertinence 
to have it drowned by the frame-work music of the orchestra, though 
we may derive much pleasure and musical profit from the orchestra’s 
harmonies without the solo. 

But opportunity so favorable to the architect, in his finishing work 
of decoration and furnishing, as that of knowing from the start what 
works of high or minor art are finally to give tone to an apartment, 
has rarely, if ever, been afforded in this country hitherto. To build 
and decorate an apartment with special reference to the disposal of 
the isolated work of high art, or the groups of artistic objects which 
are to be its most precious deposit is not very common even in Ev-. 
rope, where inherited taste, combined with large permanent means, 
is a not infrequent result of the institutions of primogeniture 
and entail, which more or less prevail there. The alternative that 
suggests itself in the exigencies of providing means for successful 
decoration and furnishing is of course to systematize the field into 
grades, and to endeavor to strike the average taste of each grade 
with a well-designed stock in hand. But itis by no means an easy 
task to accomplish even this much in a community where so many 
fortunes are made and lost within a decade, where the cultivation of 
artistic taste is so often necessarily sporadic and broken, and where 
the land-owner or speculative builder throws up a block of fifty “ first- 
class houses,” each for hire to the first comer who can Ficenish secur- 
ity for one or three or five years’ rent ;—each with precisely the same 
“brownstone front” that prevails in a hundred other contizuous 
blocks; each distinguishable from all the others in the same block 
only by the number affixed somewhere about the doorway, and gen- 
er: ily in a manner so poorly contrived that the figures are useless at 
night ; each having the same pane of glass in the pannelled vestibule- 
door, the same tiles in the hall, the same “ black-walnut staircase,” 
with the same machine-made newel-post, balusters and handrail, the 
same “elegant plaster cornice,” with the frieze belt running under 
it, and doing duty as wall decoration, laid on with the self-same sten- 
cil from the self-same paint pot;—everything so exactly alike that 
the preoccupied resident of any one of the next half-dozen houses, 
caecbanieally mounting the steps with their fac-simile iron rail or 
stone balustrade, and using his fac-simile latch-key in the fac-simile 
lock may well be excused if he reaches the second or third story, and 
finds himself in a bedroom the slightly disimilar furniture of which 
only at last convinces him tuat it is not his own. 
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So far at least as relates to the higher grades of ready-made work 
for wall-decoration in the market one can hardly avoid the conclusion 
that the problem of striking average necds in an artistically satisfac- 
tory way isahard one. One finds much that is commendable — per 
se — many admirab.e selections of form and arrangements of color, 
much that is altogether creditable to artists with no responsibility 
beyond the production of their own speciality, much indeed that, if 
the key-figure employed were disencumbered of its replicates and 
were cut out by itself and hung up on a wall, framed in an appropri- 
ate edging or margin would really form a better article of decoration 
than many a chromo, or original canvas worse than a chromo, likely 
to be placed on it in the parlor of the average well-to-do householder. 
One finds a good many samples of paper that might safely be rele- 
gated, without the individual oversight of the architect or artistically 
trained owner, to the hallway and staircase of the stereotyped city 
house, or the bedroom of the average country cottage, but one does 
not see many available, whether with reference to forms or tints, as a 
safe average paper for an esthetically furnished room of high class. 
There is, indeed, a limited supply of what are called the Morris 
papers, the product of and named after one of the partners of an 
art firm in Envland, to which the world of taste in Great Britain, 
and to some degree in this country, is greatly indebted. In this 
unique establishment poets, painters, and architects of national repu- 
tation have combined their genius, judgment and thrift, opened a 
warehouse and workshops, and furnishiny subordinates with designs 
of their own, trained them to supply the ordinary market with such 
furniture, upholstery, stained-glass, tiling, etc., as were before accessi- 
ble only to the very wealthy. But though the thorough decorator 
and furnisher must (conscientiously to perform his duty of harmoni- 
ously combining in the desired result all the factors to which, proba- 
bly, ony himself holds tle clue) in most instances, resort to a 
seemingly ungracious repression in the sub-decorator of that art- 
jostinct which naturally, and so far as he is concerned rightly, leads 
the latter to consider his specialty as the most important of all and 
to give the freest play to his observation and imagination in elabora- 
ting the expression of his conceptions, there are now and then 
Occasions when the products of the paper-hanging designer’s un- 
curbed imagination might be employed to advantage. 

- The fashion in what is called high-class wall-papering has for sev- 
eral years been set as follows: The height of the room is partitioned 
into three spaces, each being covered with a different pattern: that 
next the floor, called the dado, rising generally to a height of three 
or four feet, that next the ceiling (sometimes in a high room nearly 
as wide as the dado) taking the place of the frieze member of an en- 
tablature and having the same name, while the space between, occu- 
pying most of the surface, is reserved for pictures, hanging cabinets, 
and notably, during the current craze, for more or less — quite fre- 

uently less — attractive specimens of pottery. 

The third and middle division answers to what painters call the 
eye line, and this, with its contiguous space above and below, is of 
course the most desirable as hanging-surface, while the topmost 
space on the wall, though inferior for such a purpose, is still good 
enough for display of some sort. The same may be said in some 
degree of the bottom compartment, though that is liable to be hid- 
den more or less temporarily by furniture set against it. " 

On the whole therefore the tripartite theory of domestic wall-dec- 
oration may be adjudged a correct one, based as it is on the assum 
tion that the middle space will be used only or chiefly as a back: 
ground for portable works of high art, or of minor art that is conse- 
crated, in most people’s eyes, by the reigning mode; and that the top 
space will be covered with something sufficiently large in design and 
well defined in execution to be conveniently seen from below, while 
both it and the third and lowest space are each according to its rank 
— the top space being the more important of the two — made sufli- 
ciently ornate to carry out the general motive of decoration, and 
sufficiently interesting to repay examination such as can be af- 
forded from the superior claims of the objects on or near the 
ranze of the eye. Yet the system is so liable to misconception, and 
the results so unsatisfactory in incompetent hands, that it would be 
better, perhaps, to advise the amateur to stick to the old plan of one 
pattern in the whole height. As it is now, one constantly sees the 
three compartments covered with paper, all equally positive and de- 
monstrative, though of three different patterns, and all equally un- 
meaning, on the only artistic theory of their use, according to which 
— to summarize what has already been argued or implied in detail — 
the main or central division should form a background, small and 
apparently indefinite in figure and unobtrusive in color, however 
rich in the general effect and however beautiful and eye-filling 
when examined at close quarters. The dado’s colors would also be 
neutral, but darker, as more appropriate to the idea of strength that 
belongs to its basilar position, and its figures considerably larger and 
somewhat more salient —though the impression of subordination 
and repression in relation to the furniture in front of, and the pic- 
tures or what-not above it should be sufficiently emphasized — while 
the crowning member of the trio, the frieze, should be both lichter 
in tint and suggestive at once of the examples of high art beneath 
it, and of its own inferiority of material and of position for sceing 
purposes. 

As regards the dado especially, the architect whose accountability 
embraces not ont the wsthetic effect of a piece of wall-paper but the 
utilitarian uses of it, no less than of the rough trench-imbedded foot- 
ing stone, on which the base of the wall it covers rests, will ‘find it 
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difficult, notwithstanding the beauty of some of the English designs, 
to encourage the use of paper for dados, except on the one ground of 
economy. A ground which properly insists on recognition, and which 
in this case may be easily entertained because the custom is more easily 
honored in the breach than in the observance—that is, by omitting the 
dado altogether and carrying the main hanging all the way down 
from frieze to skirting board. Moreover, the paper dados offer a 
great temptation to the contriver of shams, and is very frequently 
exemplified in a flagrant imitation of the wooden wainscot so often 
employed on the lower wall-space of a room; and it is on the whole 
therefore to be even less commended to the amateur decorator, than 
the frieze compartment. Indeed itis to be said to the credit of 
French taste, which though not as apt to be so creative and strong 
in design, is, perhaps owing to its better training and more refined 
methods, a safer guide in art, and especially in minor art, than English 
taste — that it does not deal with the paper dado to anything like 
the extent that prevails among the English designers. 

And this is especially the case with the latest importations from 
France in the shape of imitations of silk tapestry enlivened with 
gold and silver thread running through from side to side, and show- 
ing its gleaming fibre here and there. ‘The importer’s salesman mol- 
lifies the heated inquiries of the would-be fashionable lady, for the 
dado to match these French hangings, by volunteering the informa- 
tion that they “don’t do much in dadoes with this style,’’ because the 
paper is supposed to represent tapestry, hanging in folds from the 

rieze to the floor. But the answer is wide of the mark. Real tapes- 
tries when used to cover walls are very seldom now, though in old times 
they sometimes were, hung in folds, but are stretched out taut; and 
not only these latest-style French examples, but allour modern wall- 
papers are simply imitations of them, both as regards motive of de- 
sign and manner of hanging. An‘) real tapestries were and are 
more often finished above wooden wainscoting —or at least wooden 
surbase, supposing the main contents of the wainscot to be of stamped 
plaster or leather, or papier maché — than carried down to the base 
course, or the floor of the room. . 

It would be folly to subject to the risks of transportation the large 
pictures, or costly statues of their town, or permanent country quar- 
ters for the purpose of decorating the walls of a secluded temporary 
retreat by the seaside, or in the mountains. A wall-pocket or passe- 
pout a photograph or engraving (or, at present, an old time 

itchen plate or saucer), that drifts in during the current season is 
all that is likely to be hung on the transient walls. Yet if “shanty ” 
or “ box” is likely to remain in possession, and be used for a series 
of years, and if esthetic tastes prevail in the family, they are not 
likely to be satisfied with the surfaces of the wooden frame of the 
seaside cot, be they planed never so smoothly, or with the “ bard 
finish” of the shooting box, be it floated never so truly. The alter- 
native in such cascs is strictly permissible, on the severest code of 
wall decoration. If the timbers, whether vertical or horizontal, 
which constitute the frame of the wooden “ tent on the beach,” and 
the siding which encloses it, are left exposed, —as they sometimes 
are in the ancighborhood of Long Branch, and other watering places 
— it is easy to relieve the blankness and monotony by the applica- 
tion of some suitable body-color picked out with bright strong lines, 
more or less elaborated in black, white, vermillion or approximate 
tones. 

The open frame-work and wide sidinz-joints which in the heats of 
July and August afford welcome entrance in the marine cottage to the 
ocean breeze (though on the other hand, when the sun beats down on 
the house in a dead calm onc longs for the cooling interceptive coats 
of the old-fashioned plaster), would not be acceptable to the sports- 
man io his autumnal fastness; and here the paper-hanger’s art may 
find employment relieved by trophies of the sportsman’s skill — the 
head and antlers of the deer shot by himself in the adjacent woods 
or the boar’s head brought from France or Germany —the rifle and 
the musket crossed together and slung in jieu of the fine mirror or 
painting, between the windows. Or better still than wall-paper, the 
last coat of plaster may be finished of somewhat rough texture and 
with some color of low neutral tint incorporated with it, and the taxi- 
dermist’s work and the crossed weapons of the chase may be alter- 
nated with pancls sl:owing game-pieces either in fresco or in bronze 
or other metallic plaques. 

Let us now glance at the subject of window decoration. . 
Trans-Atlantic travellers are familiar with the superb examples 
of stained glass presented in the windows of the cathedrals, and a 
few of the important secular buildings of the old world; and we are 
now called on to admire no mean rivals of their beauty in the recently 

placed windows of some of our own churches. 

But if we examine the fi:ld of colored class from the earliest exam- 
ples formerly in St. Sophi., to that lately produced by the Morris 
Art Company, of London, if we study the records and illustrations 
of the art in the pages of its historians from Theophilus down to 
Winston, we find littlh—in view of the vast field open, we may 
indeed say we find really nothing, applicable in design to domestic 
work. The more the pity, for there is no appliance of gsthetic prac 
tice to the building of the dwelling-house which may be made to 
produce such brilliant decorative effects at so small an outlay of 
space and cost.- The canopied saint, the Jesse window, the emblems 
of the Great Sacrifice, the conventional tower and column, though 
appropriate enough for the domestic oratory, are out of place in the 
dining-room or billiard-room: and even if the conventional render- 
ings of fruit, and flower, an] grain were not already appropriated 
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to the symbolizing of religious dogma or history, their stiff repetitive 
forms may well be varied and softened for the genial purposes of the 
drawing-room and chamber. 

For purely domestic application on a moderate scale—unless we 
except some large staircase window—we will find it advantageous to 
resort to the methods of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
particularly in France, which were obviously studied with reference 
to the maximum production of light and color —in other words, of 
transparency and brilliancy— attained by the use of strong, positive 
tints, with little or no shading, and bounded by strong, disengaged 
black lines, rather than to the subdued tone and harmonious blend- 
ing of shade lines, gained by the plentiful use of enamel an¢ other 
contrivances, which mark the early work of the Byzantine and Li- 
mogian artists in colored glass, and which those of the fifteenth cen- 
tury endeavored by other methods—by futile attempts, in short, to 
treat glass as canvas—to reproduce. The “dim, religious light ” 
that filtered solemnly through the semi-opaque masses of the immense 
eastern window of the medieval cathedral, and shimmering down on 
the sacred symbols of the altar swept softly forward to mingle with 
the subdued tints from aisle window and clerestory, as they touched 
the bowed heads of the kneeling worshippers, exactly suited their 
frame of mind; but the few small panes in the upper sash of a 
“Queen Anne,” or “colonial” window should have only opacity 
enough to intercept and soften the direct rays of the sun. Let the 
wholesome beams of the great life-preserver penetrate every corner 
of the rooms dedicated to the daily use of the family, and purify 
the sleeping chambers for the next night’s use. What the designer 
and manipulator should strive for in the glass decoration of a small 
house-casement should be light, transparency, brilliancy, iridescence. 
Hand-painting, though essential where specific design and not mere 
mass of parti-color isto be attained, should be resorted to as spar- 
ingly as is consistent with a faithful rendering of the design; for 
the strong black lines—seldom less than a quarter of an inch thick— 
formed by the leaden bars which enclose and bind together the vari- 
ous pieces of glass, form an approximately sufficient foil to the colors, 
if properly conceived and handled. Every time the stencil, or in 
finer work the hair-pencil, of the manipulator touches the glass, the 
deposit detracts from its value as a translucent medium of light. In 
a drawing-room or boudoir it may sometimes be desirable to intro- 
duce a single sheet, medallion, or piece of any other desired shape, 
having its subject treated in soft middle tints, as if the vehicle were 
paper or canvas (though it will be found that such a piece will look 
much better against the subdued reflected light that serves an inte- 
rior sash-door or window than against the full garish outside light). 
But a safe rule for the small outer window of a house is that the 
decorative panes in it shall be treated rather as a mosaic of col- 
ored glass and black bars than as a monotone picture. At certain 
intervals the bars should be used in greater profusion than the glass, 
as a foil to the latter, which, on the other hand, should be employed 
in very small pieces of the brightest ruby or other very rich color. 
There is, too, a rough, semi-opaque, pseudo-white glass, on the minut@ 
facets of which the light acts with those results of brilliant shifting 
color which one sees in the opal or in mother-of-pearl. An excep- 
tionally lustrous effect is also produced by that transparent but some- 
what cloudy glass which has slightly iridescent qualities, reminding 
one of the exquisite rainbow-hues seen in the Cesnola glass-ware 
from Cyprus, in the Metropolitan Art Museum of New York. 
Scraps of these varieties of glass, judiciously set in an ample frame- 
work of the solid dark metal, present, when the sun strikes full 
against them, much the appearance of jewels, and greatly enhance 
the effects of illuminated color for which the design should strive. 

I speak of the black bars forming the frame-work, not that they 
need necessarily be painted black. It is very often preferable to 
gild or silver or color them. This gives a rich finish to the metal 
and harmonizes well with the quasi opage colors presented by the 
glass on the side opposite to that against which the light strikes. 
But whatever the actual surface of the bars may be, they will always, 
in contrast with the glass, appear black when looked at on the side 
opposite to that struck by the light, whether natural as in the day 
time, or artificial as at night. 

Stained-glass has lately been produced which quite supplies the 
desideratum, so lung felt, for vivid gem-like spots emphasizing the 
general ground-work. Indeed they are inserted in and project from 
their lower-toned surface like the veritable rubies and emeralds of 
some exquisite jewel, while they are at the same time transfused 
and homogeneous with their surroundings. 

Besides this the experiments now going on seem in a fair way to 
meet another desideratum in glass-staining, throughout its historical 
period — that is, in the ability to dispense altogether with the dead- 
ening and deteriorating brown enamel heretofore used for outlining 
and shading, and to replace pencil lines with filaments of actual 
glass of different degrees of color density — but always luminous 
density — so interfused with the ground-work that the whole picture 
forms an ensemble bearing about the same relation to ordinary 
colored glass that the Madonna of a master does to its reproduction 
as a colored lithograph. 


Tue Erte Bastin Dry Dock —The dry dock inthe Frie basin, the 
largest one in America, and one of the largest in the world, is nearly 
completed. It is 625 feet long, and has a capacity sufficient to take in 
any merchant vessel afloat. ‘The gates shut in a composition of india- 
rubber and tar, and the dock becomes so nearly water-tight that a small 
hand-puimp wil! keep it free from water. 


“RESTORING” THE TOWER. 


T may safely be said that 
no city in the world pos- 
sesses a monument equal 
in historic interest to the 
Tower of London. For 800 
years, as palace, fortress and 
prison, it has been continu- 
: ously inhabited. Recent dis- 
coveries have justified the 
: ancient tradition that on this 
same site there stood an im- 
‘ portant Roman fortification, 

' and the fact stands proved 
® that important Roman works 
occupied the spot for a thou- 
sand years or more before 
Gundulf, the weeping monk 
of Bec, in Normandy, whom 
® ~ the Conqueror summoned to 
act as his builder, laid one stone of the great White Tower on an- 
other. Gundalf was said to have tempered his cement with the 
blood of beasts, and to have watered with his tears the theatre of 
so many future tragedies. Probably he pounded up the old red tiles 
and bricks of the Romans, and so gave to his mortar the red color 
which the common folk regarded with so much awe. 

Successive kings, notably William Rufus, who “ pilled and shaved 
the people with tribute especially to spend about the Tower of Lon- 
don and the Great Hall at Westminster,” and Henry III, the first 
deviser of a Thames Embankment, added to the Tower of London 
— not without many murmurings on the part of their subjects, who 
saw in the Tower.a standing menace to their liberties. 

In the sixteenth century the Tower of London, with its outer and 
inner ballium, the great keep of the White Tower, and the grim por- 
tal of the Traitor’s Gate, must have been looked upon from the river 
as a most imposing monument of the feudal system. Unhappily 
under the Stuarts and their successor, the glories of the Tower 
were suffered’to decay. On the south side the inner wall with the 
Lantern ‘Tower became ruins, and during the latter part of the last 
century their place was filled by a huge and hideous brick building 
with all the unwieldly ugliness of a Thames Street warehouse, by 
which the view of the Tower from the river was effectually blotted 
out. 

During the last twenty-five years better judgment and better taste 
have been shown in the treatment of this great standing record of 
the history of England. The Prince Consort was one of the first to 
take an active interest in the antiquities and beauties of the place. 
Mr. Salvin, who died last year, and who only a short time before his 
death visited the Tower in order to see the work that had been done 
and the discoveries that had been made at the Cradle Tower, was 
called in asconsulting architect. Under his advice the Chapel of St. 
John in the White Tower was restored, and is now perhaps the finest 
specimen of Norman architecture in the kingdom, and the ruinous 
tumble-down Warders’ quarters were replaced by appropriate build- 
ings in the style of the Padors. For some time, owing to the pres- - 
sure of work in other directions, little was done beyond mere main- 
tenance and repair. Six years ago, however, the work of restoration 
was actively begun again. The Chapel of St. Peter ad Vincula, the 
burial-place of Queen Anne Boleyn, with the otber illustrious victims 
of royal displeasure or political necessity down to the time of the 
Jacobite Lords of the ’45, had fallen into a most discreditable state 
of gon The interior was choked by the ugliest of modern galler- 
ies, with tall unsightly pews; a sinking of the pavement of the altar 
was becoming more and more apparent, and it became necessary to 
take immediate steps to prevent the whole building from falling into 
ruins. When this chapel had been repaired and purged of the mon- 
strosities by which it was defiled, the next work of importance to be 
undertaken was the restoration of the outer wall on the south or river 
side, together with the Well and Cradle Towers. Thishas now been 
done, and in the mean time certain mean buildings on the east side 
of the White Tower, which were used by the Royal Engineers as 
stores, showed such unmistakable signs of an immediate intention of 
falling in bodily that they had to be swept away. On that side, 
therefore, the White Tower is unmasked and clear as it was erected 
by Gundulf. It was in course of this removal that the Roman re- 
mains, to which allusion has been made in the early part of this pa- 
per, were discovered. At the same time the dirty slums known as 
the Irish Barracks were cleared away, and the space between the 
inner and outer fortifications on the eastern side being thrown open 
the Salt and Broad-Arrow Towers stand fully revealed. 

The great work of all, however, remains. The Tower of London 
is still screened from the Thames by the great warehouse of which 
mention has been made. Fortunately, there is a prospect that a 
remedy will be found for the eclipse. An arrangement has at last 
been come to between the Sccretary of State for War and the First 
Commissioner of Works, by which the former will give up the ware- 
house, which is no longer required by the War Department, and the 
upper stories of which are so rotten and of sucl: flimsy construction 
that no bulky goods can be stored there. The First Commissioner 
of Works on his part will remove these buildings, and then proposes 
to complete the restoration of the inner wall of the Tower and the 
Lantern Tower, of which, no doubt, the foundations will be found 
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beneath the warehouse. The whole circle of the Tower of London 
will thus again reappear, and the Central Tower will stand out, un- 
incumbered by other buildings, in all its pristine grandeur. Ample 
authorities exist for the restoration, and though it is impossible to 
give back the very stones, it is easy to reconstruct an exact and 
authentic presentment of the old fortress as it stood in those days. 
Careful drawings have been prepared at the Office of Works, to- 
gether with models of the Tower as it is and as it will be when the 
work is accomplished, and these have received the approval of some 
of the chief authorities on archeology and architecture. Nor need 
the public fear lest they should be “ pilled and shaved ” for the pur- 
pose, as their forbears were by William Rufus, for the total cost of 
the work is only estimated at about £6,500, of which some £2,000 or 
more will be recouped to the exchequer by the sale of the old mate- 
rials of the storehouse. — London Dimes. 


THE WHITE HOUSE PLUMBING. ; 
NEWPORT, R. I., March 13, 1882. 
To tHE Epitors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Last fall I re-arranged the interior drainage of the important 
parts of the Executive Mansion in Washington. Somewhat later, 
the work was described and illustrated in the Sanitary Engineer, and 
its editor expressed the nee that, while the work was not what 
he should advise-in a new house, it was the best that could be done 
under the circumstances, and was safe from a sanitar int of view. 
In the Sanitary Engineer for February 23, L. E. Mil er, of Salem, 
says: “ Although you state the work is in a safe sanitary condition, 
still, from the general tenor of your remarks, you were not at all 
satisfied with the arrangements that have been made.” He empha- 
sizes the importance of this work as an example to the country, and 
asks that the defects be pointed out. If the work is safe, he thinks 
that some modern requirements (of Boards of Health) are unneces- 
sary. As there are some unventilated traps and “ dead ends” in it, 
he thinks that some of the requirements of the health authorities 
might be modified, or the work should be condemned. He also 
thinks that work on the residence of the President should be “of the 
most thorough, safe, and substantial character.” 

- The editor in reply says, substantially, that he said the house was 
safe for the President to live in —he thought so then and thinks so 
now, but that further alterations were needed in connection with the 
sewer and main brick drain — had the work not been of a temporary 
character, and had the position of the fixtures made it practicable, 
he would have expressed his preference for “properly ventilated 
siphon traps, as well as for changes in other details.” ‘In tempo- 
rary repairs of old buildings . . . compromises have to be made, 
a8 this White House work in our judgment comes under the latter 

ead.” 

Not satisfied with the ambiguous position in which this discussion 
left me as the responsible author of the work, I sent to the paper a 
short explanation of the theory on which I had done that which was 
criticised. The editor prefers not to open up a discussion on some 
of the points involved at the present time. In the mean time, | am 
assumed to have been guilty of make-shift work in a house where, if 
anywhere in the country, the most conscientious thoroughness was 
demanded. - 

Will you kindly allow me to say now what your colleague would 
be glad to have me say later? 

I cannot consent to the possible suspicion in the minds of those 
who do not know the circumstances, that in so important a duty as 
the remodelling of the drainage of the White House, even for tem- 
porary occupancy, I have failed to comply with what I believe to be 
the best sanitary requirements of such work. It is therefore neces- 
sary for me to say that: 

1. The ventilation of traps, so urgently advocated, is, in my opin- 
ion, not only unnecessary for the protection of the traps (when the 
soil-pipe is properly ventilated), but is, aside from its cost, objection- 
able as complicating the work, and as increasing the amount of lead 
pipe to be used. 

2. That the short “dead ends” in the White House work, arranzed 
as they are, and thoroughly flushed as they are, are entirely unob- 
jectionable. 

8. If I had been unhampered by the injunction to work as economi- 
cally as possible, and by conditions of the building which could not 
be changed, I should not have cared to make the new work in any 
essential particular different from what itis. With any other than 
a temporary purpose in view. I should have extended the change to 
the sewers and drains outside the house. G. E. WARING, JR. 


INCREASING THE APPARENT HEIGHT OF A ROOM. 
: MILFORD, MAAs, March 6, 1482. 
To THE EpiTors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Dear Sirs,— I have a question that has been asked me by a client 
and I have given my opinion. Other parties on the work hold a dif- 
ferent view. Will you please give us your opinion? ‘The question 
is this: Should the stucco cornice of a room be carried out on the 
ceiling, or down on the wall, to increase its height apparently ? 
Please answer in the next issue of the American Architect and Build- 
tng News, and oblige Yours respectfully, 

"RED SWASEY. 

(To increase the apparent height of the room, the cornice should come 


down only 1 small distance on the wall, and extend out ou the ceiling. — 
Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT.] 


THE TESTS OF POROUS TERRA-COTTA. 


To THE Epitors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 

Dear Sirs,— In your paper of January 21st, 1882, some refer- 
ences to the judges’ report of the late test of fire-proof materials are 
apparently unjust. 

The judges made a thorough examination of “the result of the 
public trial” — dissecting the remains left by the fire, removing the 
covering materials, and noting the condition of the constructive iron 
and wood work, which they were designed to protect. Messrs. 
Damrell and Shaw were not notified in time to be present when the 
test fire was burning, and had they been, could only have seen this 
evidence of the fact that the materials were subjected to intense 
heat. This, the condition of the materials after the fire, clearly 
indicated, confirming the statements made by Chief Engineer Green, 
who was present. ‘These details were given in Mr. Kidder’s report, 
to which they referred. 

In their examination they criticised some defects in the practical 
applications of material, which permitted the partial destruction of 
portions of the wool-work, protected by the terra-cotta and wire lath. 

After examining the remains of the public test, they took samples 
of the materials therein tested, and made personal tests, intending to 
make a just report of the relative values of these materials. 

Setting as the standard for perfect matcrial, the power to suc- 
cessfully resist disintegration by the action of fire, water, and frost, 
they thoroughly tested these materials, and found but one among 
them that could evidently be made to possess all these qualities. 
This fact they stated. 

Defects discovered in other materials might have been detailed, 
but they preferred to pass them over in silence. It was expected then 
that means would be immediately provided for making another pub- 
lic test, in which a correction of some of the«constructive defects in 
the first would secure a more perfect protection, and confirm as true 
all and more than they were then willing to report in favor of 
the methods and materials presented for competitive test. 

Mr. Atkinson’s absence and his inability to devote the time taken 
by his associates to investigate the results and test the material, was 
unfortunate, and the just sentiment which made it proper to draw 
attention to the fact that he declined to sign the report, will, per- 
haps, justify this attempt to call attention to the means, and time, 
and care taken by the other judges to fulfil their duty. The report, 
as the result of intelligent investigation by men whose experience 
and observation during many years of service, as the head of the 
Fire and Building Departments of Boston, entitles them and their 
report to attention. Very truly yours, 

S. E. Lorin. 





BOOKS. 
ST. Louis, Mo., March 10, 1€82. 

To THE Epitors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs,—Would you or some of your readers be kind enough 
o inform me through the columns of your valuable paper, the name 
of some book or journal that will teach all the particulars of plumb- 
ing and sewering of public and private buildings in all its various 
branches; giving all the latest styles of water-closets, bath-tubs, 
wash-stands, cocks, etc., and their respective description, and treat- 
ing principally of the practical arrangements of plumbing and sew- 
ering of buildings; also a good book to teach perspective drawing ? 
An early answer will much oblige. A. B. DRAUGHTSMAN. 


[Buy Bavles’s ‘‘ Water-Supply and House-Drainage,’’ and subscribe for 
the Sanitary Engineer, 40 William St., New York. The best treatise on 
Perspective in English is that by Professor W. R. Ware, which appeared in 
our columns in 1878, and is soon to be published in book form. — Eps. 
AMERICAN ARCRITECT. } 


TRAVELLING EXPENSES. 
SAVANNAH, Ga., March 6, 1882. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs,—Will you be so kind as to inform me in your next is- 
sue, the customary practice of the profession in the following or 
similar cases? When an architect is engaged to design and superin- 
tend the erection of any building situated any distance from the city 
where he resides and practises, whether it is 5 or 500 miles. and 
agrees to be compensated according to the schedule of prices set 
forth by the American Institute of Architects, is he or is he not cn- 
titled to charge the cost of travelling expenses; also for time spent 
in travel in excess of the 5 per cent ? 

Again, when the client, for reasons of his own, employs a super- 
intendent subject to architect’s orders, is not the architect entitled 
to 5 per cent for. full professional services, when no agreement for 
less than 5 per cent was made in consequence of employment of su- 
perintendent, although, the fact of the competency of the superinten- 
dent renders the frequency of the architect’s visits not as necessary 
as if there had been no superintendent employed ? C. 


[The custom among architects everywhere is to charge for actual travel- 
ling expenses in addition to their regular commission. An additional 
charge for time spent in travelling to work at a distance is very often made 
by previous agreement of the parties, but is, we think, left by the Schedule 
for settlement in that way. instead of nccording to anv fixed rule. 

The architect’s compenaation is always understood to be exclusive of the 
salary of a clerk of the works, or local superintendent, who is, or should be, 
emploved by the client in every important construction to watch the details 
of ae work under the direction of the architect. — Eps. AMERICAN ABCHI~ 
TECT. 


Marcy 18, 1882.} 
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NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


Ear_y INTIMATIONS OP THE TELEGRAPH.—From some Correspond- 
ence between the Abbé Barthelemy, who in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century was a curator in the Royal Library at Paris, and 
Mme. du Deffand, recently published, it would appear that the Abbé 
anticipated the invention, or rather the practical application eighty 
years afterwards, of the electric telegraph. Writing from the Duc de 
Choiseul’s seat in the country to Mme. du Deffand, then in Paris, he 
secks to excuse himself for not having let her have a letter which she 
had been expecting by saying that he has been engaged by some inter- 
esting experiments in physics. The passage is sufficiently remarkable 
to be worth quoting: “ We are told that if you take two clocks the 
hands of which are both magnetic in the same degree, and move the 
hands of one, the hands of the other will follow the same direction: 80 
that when you make one clock strike 12, the other will do the same. 
Supposing that these artificial magnets can be perfected so that their 
force will extend from here to Paris, you must have one of these clocks, 
and we will have another, substituting the letters of the alphabet for 
the hours on their faces. At an agreed hour each day we will move the 
hands, and your seerctary will put the letters together and read out 
our message. The process might be simplified by making the needle 
(hand of the clock) strike a bell to announce that the oracle is about to 
speak. 9 ‘here is really no limit to the possible application of this pro- 
cess.” Mme. du Deffand, evidently, did not put much faith in her cor- 
respondent’s scientific genius; for in her reply she satirically observes 
that it would no doubt “ be a very convenient invention for people who 
are too lazy to write.”— Philadelphia Telegraph. 





THE Prince or Conps’s STaBLE AT CHANTILLY. — In Chantilly are 
the remains of what was once the most magnificent palace in France, 
with the celebrated stables of the Prince de Condé. ‘he palace was 
one of the finest residences in Europe, but the Chateau d’Enghien, the 
Chateau Bourbon, and the Tennis Court are all that remain of that pile 
of buildings once so superb and so much admired. ‘The stables, the 
most elegant and commodious in Europe, suffered little at the time of 
the Revolution; very few of the sculptured ornaments were injured by 
the destructive mob; they were all illustrative of subjects of the chase, 
but the greater number were placed high up out of reach, and thus 
escaped the fury and rough treatment of the people, who, while respect- 
ing the sculptured boars, stags, horses, and dogs, made sad havoc of all 
the ensigns of royalty and power. The shields and armorial! bearings 
then destroyed have been replaced, but not so the famous leaden statue 
which surmounted the dome. It was thrown down and cast into bul- 
lets. This fine building contains stables, kennels, coach-houses, and a 
riding-school. The first are truly magnificent. Over the centre rises a 
Circular dome with a gallery round its base at a great height from the 
ground, into which open the grooms’ apartments. Qn either side of 
this building runs the avenue of the stables, right and left in a straight 
line. On one side were the stalls of eighty English hunters, all care- 
fully and cleanly groomed; on the other sixty carriage-horses from 
Flanders. When the allied sovereigns were in Paris after the fall of 
Napoleon they visited the Prince de Condé at Chantilly. ‘The Prince 
had the centre hung with curtains, so as to shut out all sight of the 
horses, and otherwise ornamented it. Therein he entertained the sov- 
ereigns at a sumptuous banquet. After dinner the Emperor Alexander 
told Condé it was the finest banqueting room he had ever seen. The 
Prince replied that his Majesty was only in the midst of his stables and 
among his horses. ‘The Emperor would not believe it. Condé gave a 
whistle: in an instant the curtains were drawn aside and displayed 140 
horses standing in their stalls with a groom in livery at the head of 
each. The Emperor was as much astonished as he was gratified at this 
sight.— Geneva Continental Times. 





PATENTS. — The prejudice concerning patents is curious. It exists 
in some professions and not in others. Physicans look with supreme 
conteinpt, almost with disgust, on patents relating to improvements in 
medicine orsurgery. ‘The office of every dentist is filled with patented 
devices, some of which lie almost at the foundation of modern dental 
surgery. Civil engineers look askance at all patented engineering sys- 
tems and processes, and they regard with suspicion any member of 
their profession who seeks to secure to himself the advantage of his 
invention; mechanical engineers, on the other hand, almost without ex- 
ception patent every slightest improvement or modification of the 
methods and processes of their own profession. It may not bea ques- 
tion of cause and effect; it may be only a coincidence; but it is cer- 
tainly a fact that during the past twenty-five years progress in the 
general practice of dentistry has been far greater than has that in the 
practice of medicine ; and to a far greater degree is it true that the pro- 
gress of mechanical engineering, especially here in America, has been 
much more marked than has the progress of civil engineering. It is 
perhaps to be regretted that human nature is not so constituted as to 
find its strongest incentive for effurt in a desire to benefit the human 
race at large and one’s professional brethren in particular. But it isa 
fact which seems to be amply proven that the incentive of personal 
pecuniary interest is always stronger than the more laudable philan- 
thropic motive. The best books are produced under the protection of 
copyright laws. ‘The greatest mechanical progress is in those countrics 
where protection by patent is most easily obtained and most safely 
secured. In literature and in the useful arts as well, great productions 
have generally been the work of men who have been quick to secure to 
themselves the possible future profit of their creations. While these 
considerations should lead to the encouragement rather than the dis- 
couragement of the taking out of patents, there is another considera- 
tion that should be allowed its due weight: all inventions are to be- 
come public’ property eventually, and the public have at least an an- 
ticipatory interest in them proportionate to their permanent value. It 
seems therefore on all accounts best that the comparatively few pat- 
ented devices which are worth considering should not be withheld 
from public description for seventeen years because of the direct pe- 
cuniary interest of their inventors or proprietors. 


Exp.osion or A Co_tp anp Dry Borter.—A recent issue of the 
Locomotive says: ‘The mere announcement of a boiler explosion hag, 
perhaps, ceased to create any interest, from the frequency of their oc- 
currence; but the explosion of a boiler which took place in the mill of 
Schumaker & Co., of Akron, Ohio, was of so unusual a character as to 
merit more than a passing notice. It was, in fact, a boiler explosion at 
a time when there was no steam pressure on, no water in, and no fire 
under it. The boiler, which is of the return-flue style, was built at Pitts- 
burgh, and has a shell of about seventy-two inches diameter. The 
plates immediately over the furnace, either from excessive pressure of 
steam alone, or aided by the deposit of scale on their interior surfaces, 
which prevented the water from coming in contact with the iron, 
became considerably bulged outward, and it was while the workmen 
were engaged in cutting out these defective plates that the accident oc- 
curred. They had chipped an opening of several inches at the forward 
end of one of the sheets, when suddenly the after end tore apart with 
a tremendous noise; in fact, 80 loud was the report that the men en- 
gaged in the mill rushed to the door, exclaiming: “There goes another 
powder-mill” (one having exploded only a few days before in that 
vicinity), and it was several minutes before it was discovered that the 
rupture of the boiler had caused it. One of the men, who was in the 
act of chipping, and had his hand hold of the chisel which was wedged 
in the boiler, was so completely paralyzed on one side as to be unable 
to move, and he was conveyed home very ill. The rupture took place 
in one of the transverse seams of the boiler, tearing the solid iron be- 
tween the rivets about one-sixteenth of an inch apart and over one foot 
in length. Philosophers and experts in engineering, who have been 
puzzling themselves and the public by their various theories of low 
water and no water, high pressure, superheated steam, electricity, gal- 
vanic action, unknown and combustible gases, etc., may here find a 
field for further speculation as to the cause of a boiler explosion in 
which there was neither steam, fire, nor water. The above account was 
lately forwarded to us by Chief Inspector A. C. Getchell, of the Cleve- 
land, Ohio, office. At first we thought it somewhat resembled the story 
of the old lady’s gun, “ without lock, stock or barrel,” which “ went off ” 
and killed some one who was fooling with it and “didn’t know it was 
loaded,” but the letter sent by Inspector Getchell explained the matter, 
and showed that it was produced by natural causes, the same as all 
boiler explosions are. It scems that the boiler had several sheets badly 
corrugated or buckled on the bottom, which brought a severe compres- 
sive strain on the flues, and consequently an equal tensile strain on the 
shell. ‘The workmen were engaged in cutting out the damaged sheets, 
and when they had cut around about a foot, the great tensile strain on 
the shell, concentrated at the edges of the cut, tore the shell apart. 
The occurrence affords a good illustration of the fact that the strain 
caused by steam pressure is not always the greatest that a steam boiler 
is sometimes subjected to. — ron Age. 





MANUFACTURE OF TIN AND TERNE Pxates.—An improved arrange- 
ment for the manufacture of tin and terne plates has been suggested 
by Messrs. Trubshaw & Leyshon, of Llanelly, England. They dispense 
with the vessel containing melted grease (called tinman’s pan), the ves- 
sel containing melted tin or terne (tinman’s pot), and with the soaking 
and dipping pot, commonly called the washman’s pot. In place of the 
several vessels described, and the ordinary treatment therein of the 
plates to be coated, they employ a vessel of a special form, and carry 
on the process in a very simple manner. The pot or vessel is divided 
into two or more compartments, and they either employ tin or terne 
metal in all the compartments, or employ grease in one compartment 
and metal in the others. ‘The compartment in which the plates to be 
coated are first treated is divided by a partition extending from the top 
to such a distance downward that its lower edge is always below the 
surface of the melted metal. This compartment contains tin or terne 
metal, and the surface of the metal on the outer side of the division ig 
covered with a layer of rosin and tallow or other flux. On the surface 
of the metal, on the inner side of the division referred to, is a layer of 
tallow or palm oil, and a cradle is fixed to raise the plates out of the 
metal, being afterward drawn through brushes fixed at a convenient 
height above the bath. The other compartment contains either tin or . 
terne metal or grease, and an arrangement of plain iron or steel rolls. 
After the plate to be coated has been cleaned by the ordinary pickling 
process it is immersed in the outer portion of the first compartment; 
it passes through the grease or flux on the surface of the melted metal, 
and is then introduced into the other portion of the compartment by 
being passed bencath the partition dividing it. ‘The coated plate is 
drawn from the melted metal in the inner portion of first comparment, 
and is passed into the second compartment containing metal or grease. 
The plate is directed so as to pass between the rolls contained therein, 
and on its removal requires only to be treated by the ordinary cleaning 
process. It is claimed that by this invention the manufacture of tin 
and terne plates is simplified, labor economized, and the injury to the 
plates, which frequently results in the ordinary method of manufacture 
from the long exposure of the plates to the action of the melted netal, 
is avoided.—J/ron Age. | 





PAINTED OAK PANELLING AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY.—lIn the course 
of repairs now going on in the monastic buildings of Westminster 
Abbey, the canvas lining of one of the rooms was stripped off anda 
fine oak panelling was found behind it; and behind the panelling ap- 
peared a well-designed wall-painting of the time of Henry VIII. The 
discovery is an interesting one, as English wall-paintings of that date 
are very rare. 





Tre Evectric-Lignut in Frexcn Licnut-Hocses. — The entire 
French coast is about to be lighted by electricity, which as far back as 
1875 was employed in the light-houses near Havre. It is now thought 
that the development of the new system warrants its general use on the 
French coast. Forty-two light-houses are to be provided with electric- 
lights and with steam-trumpets for fog-signals, at a first cost of about 
$1,600,000 and an annual expenditure of about $60,000 for maintenance. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 





[Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
és prorided by their regular correspondents, the editors 
greatly desire to receive voluntary information, espe- 
cially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


[Printed specifications of any patents herementioned 
ether with full detail illustrations, may be obtaine 
of the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 
twenty-five cents.) 


254,460. Pipe-WRENCH. — Matthew T. Chapman, 


Aurora, Ill. 
251,467. Saw-Set. — John M. Draper, Philadelphia, 


Pa. 

254,475. FILTER. — Jott Grant, Boston, Maaa. 

254,18). LATHE FOR TURNING IRREGULAR FURMS. 
— Willian S. Huntington, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

254.489. FouUNDATION-BLOcK FUR BUILDINGS. — 
Matthew R. Marks, Orlando, Fla. 

254,491. Fiutrer. —Joln P. McPherson, Buston, 

fass. 
: 251,493. EVAPORATOR For REGISTERS. — John F. 
Meyer, Baltimore, Md. 

261,496. HOISTING-MACHINE. — Frank Murgatroyd, 
Cleveland, Ohio. : 

WRENCH. — George P. Schneider, Cleve- 

land, Ohio. 


251,510. SASH-HOLDER.— Jacob G. Slater, Wyan- 
dotte, IXan. 


254,521, STONE-CUTTING TvoOL.—John Warren, 
Boston, Mass. . 
254,525. BrRicK-MacnHine. — William Woodward 


and Abel B. Woodward, Nashville, ‘Tenn. 

251,542. VARIABLE BiNCH-PLANE, — Amos Fales, 
Denver, Col. : 

254.553. AUTOMATIC FIRF-ALARM. — Isidor Kitsee, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

254,560. KFIKE-EXTINGUISHING COMPOUND. — Mi- 
chael Mathes, Jersey City, N. J. 

254,561. WINDUW-SCREEN. — Silas Mead, Newark, 


J. 

234,568. Woon-RENDING MACHINE. — George H. 
Preston, Shortsville. N.Y. - 

254,605. Doonr-HAaANGER. — Charles W. Bullard, Chi- 

o, Il. 

Opt 656. ILLUMINATING GRATING. — Thaddeus Hy- 
att, New York, N. Y. 

234,668. Dirir-TRAY FOR WATER-CLOSETS. — Hen- 
ry S. Lord and Robert KE. Day, Hartford, Corn, 

254,694. Dvor-Sinu.— Clarence E, Rice, Sedg- 
wick, Kan. ; 

264,697. MACHINE FOR MAKING LEAD TRAPS. — 
John Robertson, Brooklyn, N. Y 

26,717. ExiT FROM ‘THEATRES, — John H. Sinith, 

oN. Y. 

ere MORTISING-CHISEL, — George R. Valen- 
tine, New Bedford, Mass. 


SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


Baltimore. 


BoILnInG PERMITS.—Since our last report thirty- 
seven permits have been granted, of which the 
more important are as follows:— 

Chas. D, Blake, 2 three-st'y dwellg., Biddle St., bet. 
Charles and St. Paul Sts. 

J. G. Uhlenberg, 2 three-st’y brick buildings, Nas. 
293 and 295 Bund St., bet. Laucaster and Aliceanna 





ts. 

. Randolph Barnard, three-st’y brick building, No. 
92 Myrtle Ave., bet. George and Greenwillow Sts. 

Jobn Fox, 8 three-at'y brick buildings, Division 
St., bet. Bloom and Presstinan Sts. 

Jaines Musgrave, three-st’y brick factory, 30’ x 60’, 
No. 103 Front St., bet. Gay and Hillen Sts. 

Geo. Kamps, two-at'y brick build ng, in rear of 
No. 57 Stiles St., bet. Gough and Exeter Sts. 

Gerhardt Lebbehesen, three-st’'y brick building, 
Fort Ave., bet. Andre and stewart Sts. 

Mra. Mary Brown, three-st'y brick building, No. 
211 Frederick Ave., near City Limits. 

J. A. Schulte, three-st’y brick building, n e cor. 
Paca and West Sts. 

Jos. and B. L. Harig, 4 three-st’y brick buildings, 
commencing at s w cor. Hanover and Conway Sts., 
fronting on Hanover St. 

Jos. and B. L. Harig. 4 three-st’y brick buildings, 
Conway St., commencing 72’ w of Hanover St, 

H. k& Baltzell, three-st'y brick building, n w cor. 
Dolphin St. and Mt. Royal Ave. 


Boston. 
DILDING PERMITS. — Brick. — Berkeley St., No. 119, 
cor. Cortes St., Ward 11, for Edwin B. Horn, family 
hotel, 21’ x 75’, tive-st’y; Sampsun, Clark & Co., 
builders. 

Stanhope St., Ward 11, for N. E. Weston Electric- 
Light Company, clectric-light station, 45’ and 728’ x 
79’ and 109’, three-et’y; Augustus Lothrop, builder. 

Keyes St., Ward 23, for Jamaica Plain Gas-Light 
Company, office, work-rooms, etc,, 21’ and 36’ 6” x 
686"; Nelson Curtis, builder. 

Keyes St., Ward 23, for Jamaica Plain Gas-Light 
Company, purifying-house, 33’ x 696"; Neleon Cur- 
tis, builder. ° 

Keyes St., Ward 23, for Jamvica Plain Gas-Light 
Company, retort-house, 33’ x 73’ 6”; Nelson Curtis, 
bullder. 

Alaska St., near Blue Hill Ave., Ward 21, for Silas 
Potter, 2 dwells., 21/6” x 36’, three-st’y; ell, 15/4” x 
19’ 9”: also, 3 dwells., 21’ x 36’, three-st’y; ell, 15’ 3” 
x 199”; Sampson, Clark & Co., builders, 

Shawmut Ave., Nos. 708-10, Ward 19, for Shawmut 
Ave. Messiah Society, church, 35’ x 45’, one-st’y bip. 


Medford St., near Quincy St., Ward 4, for Geo. H. 
Woods & Co., engine-room and boiler-huuse, 40’ x 42’, 

Wood. — West Cottage St., near Blue Hill Ave., 
Ward 20, for Amos D. Gould, dwell., 29’ x 34’, two- 
st'y; Amos, D, Gould, builder. 

Unnamed Pl., from Jamaica St., Ward 23, for 
Melvin i>. Ayres, dwell., 18’ x 27’, two-st’y; Edward 
Lyons, builder. - 

West Sicth St., No, 88, Ward 13, for Stephen J 
Maskell, dwell., 25’ x 44’, three-st’y; P. Carroll, 
builder. 

Hathorn $9. No. 2, Ward 5, for N. Y. Brintnall, 
storage carriages, 2U’ x 5v’, two-st’y. 

Monument Ave., No. 13, Ward 5, for W.C. Murray, 
dwell., 20’ x 43’, three-st'y: J. B. Wilson, builder, 

Monument Ave., No.9, Ward 5, for W.C. Murray, 
dwell., 26’6" x 23 and 28’; J. B. Wilson, builder, 

Monument Are., No, 11, Ward 5, for W.C. Murray, 
dwell., 19’ x 30’; J. B. Wilson, builder. 

Burroughs St., near Centre St., Ward 23, for Paul 
Lincoln, 2 dwells., 22’ x 44, two-st’y mansard; ell, 
16’ 6” x 22’; Jus. Hammerlee, builder. 

Lamartine St., near Wyman st., Ward 23, for Jo- 
seph Griffin, 2 dwells., 20’ x 24’; Robert D. Ward, 
builder, : 

Wheatland Ave., near Washington St., Ward 24, 
for Lanvin A. Bumpus, dwell., 35’ x 35’ 2” x 40’ 2”, 
two-st’y hip; Chas, Stinson & Co., builders. 


Brooklyn. 


ScHooL-Houses.—The Board of Education is discuss- 
ing the propriety of building a new school-house on 
York St., near Bridge, in place of School No, 7, 

BUILDING PERMITS.— Hewes St, Nos. 262 and 264, 88, 
bet. Harrison and Marcy Aves., 2 three-st'y brown- 
stone dwella.; owner, architect and builder, J. H. 

Hotfman, 257 Hewes St. 

Quincy St., n 8, 1735’ e Throop Ave., 3 two-at' 
brownstone dwells.; cost, $3,500; owner and archi- 
tect, A. E. De Baun, 510 Kent Ave. 

Boerum St., No. 276, being 75’ e Bushwick Ave., 
three-st'y fraine tenement: cost, $4,0'0; owner, Jos, 
J. Froehlich, Stagg St.; architect, Th. Engelhardt; 
builders, W. Dafeldecker and C. Wieber. 

Elbert St., 8 8, 100' e Bushwick Ave., two-st'y 
frame dwell.; cost, $2,000; owner, Henry Dorn- 
hoefer, 61 Cook St.; architect, Th. Engelhardt; 
builder, H. Loetter. 

Magnolia St., n 8, 100’ w Wyckoff St., two-st’y 
frume store and dwell.; cost, $2.00; owner, David 
Reif, 4:3 Bushwick Ave.; architect, S. Harbison; 
builder, J. Rueger, 

Stuyvesant Are., 8 w cor. Uart St., two-st’y frame 
dwell.; cost, $18,000; owner, H. B. Scharinann, Pu- 
laski St. and Lewis Ave.; architect, J. Hoffman; 
builders, Geo. Lehrian and -J, Rueger. 

Union St., 8 8, and President St.,n 8, 24%’ e Fourth 
Ave., two st’y brownstone dwell.; cost, $4,100; own- 
ers, W. & ‘I. Corrigan, 223 Eleventh St.; architeet 
and carpenter, ‘Th, Corrigan; mason, Win. Corrigan. 

Adams St.,350' e Broadway, three-st'y brick fao- 
tory, cost, $7,000; owner, A. Houdlet, 335 Pulaski 
St.: architect, J. Platte; builders, G. Cuttler and 
P. Johnson. z 

Steriing Pl, ns, 100'e Sixth Ave., two-st’y brown- 
stone dwell.; cost, $6,000; owner, architect and 
builder, John Cunningham, 133 Sixth Ave. 

Third Ave.,es 25's Thirty-seventh St., three-st’y 
brick store and flats; cost, $4,000; owner, architect 
and mason, Charles Hart; carpenter, J. H. O°’ Rourk. 

Spencer Pl.,e 8,120’ 8 Haneock St., 4 three-st’ 
brownstone dwells.; cost, each, $7,000; owner, echt: 
tect and builder, Benjamin Linikin, 216 Greene Ave. 

Bergen St., No. 667 bet. Vanderbilt and Underhill 
aves., three-gt’y brick tenement; cost, $3,000; owner, 
Frank McGrath, 69% Bergen St. 

Meeker Are., No. 98, 1 8,32’ w Russell St., three- 
st'y frame tenement; cost, $4,500; owner, Patrick 
Doyle, 91 Meeker Ave.: architects, Sammis & Bed- 
ford; builders, C. Doyle and Sammis & Bedford. 

Furst St, w 8, bet. South Second St. and South 
Third St., nine st'y brick sugar-house: cost, $100,- 
000; Owners, Havemeyer & Elder, First St., cor. 
South Fourth St.; architects, F. A. Havemeyer and 
Jd. Janes. 

First St, w 8, bet. South Second St. and South 
Third St., three-st'y brick boiler-honse: coat, $10,- 
0, owners, Havemeyer & Elder; architects, J. H. 
Iiavemeyer and J. James. 

Green Ave., 8 8, 100’ @ Broadway, two-st'y frame 
dwell.; cost, $3,300; owner, Jas. B. Marsh, 992 
Greene Ave.; architect and carpenter, Jas. Williain- 
son; mason, S. Pettit. 

Throop Ave., W 8, 25' 8 Madison St., 2 two-st’y brick 
dwells.; cost, each, $3,500; owner, Jobn P. Hudson; 
builders, P. Sullivan and F. Weeks. 

Columbia St., n w cor. Bay St., one-et’y frame 
foundry; owners, Richardson, Boynton & Co., 234 
Water St.. New York; architect, G. L. Morse. 

Broadway,6ecor. Lewis Ave., 5three-st’y brown- 
stone flats: cost, $7,000 each; owner and builder, 
toi G. Hall, 63 Patchen Ave.; architects, Partitt 

ros. 


Chicago. 


Houset.—Mr. Potter Palmer is about to build a house 
at the n weor. of Bank St. and the West Shore 
Drive which will cost $300,000 or more. 

BUILDING PERMITS. —Two-st'y and cellar dwell., 24’ 
x 25’, 80 Johnson St.; cost, $3,000; T. Memerick, 
owner. 

Two-st’y dwell., 20’ x 56’, 873 Alport St.; cost, 
$3,500; John Roubik, owner. 

Three-st'y basement dwell., 26’ x 54’, 50 Eldridge 
Court; cost, 87,000; Aug. Hinze, owner. 

‘Two-st'y dwell., 24’ x 52’, 158 Loomis St.; cost, 
$1.500; A. Beimolt, owner. 

Two-at’y barn, 27’ x 50’, 2528 Indiana Ave.; cost, 
$3,000; Benj. Allen. 

Three-st'y basement and attic stores and dwells., 
45’ x 60’, Clybourne Ave. and Larrabee St.; cost, 
$8,500; E. C. Jager, owner. 

Two-et’y and basement dwell., 20’ x 54’, 613 Throop 
St.; cost, $2,500; Jacob Bostik, owner. 

Two-st'y dwell., 22’ x 30’, 3112 Lake Park Ave.; 
cost, $2,500; F. C. Spaulding, owner. 

C. Errickson, three-st'y additional story on build- 
ing, 50’ x 90’, 1190 Milwaukee Ave.; cost, $11,000. 


P. Ryan, two-st’y dwell., 22’ x 40’, Congress and 
Throop Sts.; cost, $4,000, 

B. Bernstum, two-st’y dwell., 21’ x 52’, 215 Maxwell 
St.; cost, 33,500, 

C. Heison, twu-st'y store and dwell., 24’ x 60’, cor. 
May and Twenty-first St.; cost, $3,400. 

dames Todd, two-st y factory, 30’ x 68’, 133 Wa- 
bash st.; cost, §7,100, 

H. D. Huntington, four st’y and basement store 
aH dwell., 47’ x 55’, 407 and 409 Madison St.; cost, 

21,000. 

Cc. Debus, two-st’y and basement dwell., 21’ x 46’, 
12 West I'welfth St.; cost, $ ¢,000, 

Mutual Life Ins. Co., a-\ditional on Matteson 
House, Wabash and Jackson Sts.; cost, $22,000. 

P. J. Casper, three-st’y dwell., 24’ x Tu’, 697 La 
Salle Ave.; cost, $5,500. 

John Donnerbeck, two-et’y dwell., 22’ x 48’, 225 
Larrabee St.; cost, $4,000. 

EK. Kaeseberg, two-st’y dwell., 28’ x 61’, 771 North 
Clarke St.; cost, $&,500. * 


Cincinnati. 


FAcTORY. — Mesers. Smith, Stoughen & Payne are to 
build a five-st’y brick shoe-factory on Pear! St., near 
Ludlow; cost, $18.00; Mr. G. Brink, architect. 

MAIT-HoUsE. — Mr. G. W, Kappof Cincinnati has just 
completed plans f ra mait-house for Mr. Henry 
Adains, fitted with new improved kiln. 

Hovsers, — Mr. Fred Vogeler is building a dwell. on 
McMillan St.; cost, &5,000; from plans by Mr. Rapp. 

Mr. Oliver Kinsey is to build a double frame 
dwell. on Mt. Auburn; cust $10,000; Chas. Crapsey, 
architect. 

Mr. Crapsey has also prepared plans for frame 
dwell. for Mr. Geo. A. Smith, to be built at Car- 
thage; cost, about $4.(4», 

Messrs. Thos. Emery & Sons are to build 16 honses 
on Lock St. They will be cheap tenement houses; 
cost, about $3),000; Mr. Samuel Hannaford, archi- 
tect. 

BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE. — At the annual meeting of 
the Builders’ Exchange, held March 6, the follow- 
ing officers were elected to serve during the ensuing 

ear: — 

President, Wm. H. Stewart; First Vice-President, 
Jas. C. Harwood; Second Vice-President, James H. 
Finnegan, Directors, J. M. Blair, W. H. Schuberth, 
M. B. Farrin, Charles Crapsey, S. LL. Snodgrass, Jag. 
Dale, H. E. Holtzinger, H. B. Lucky, T. BE. Livezey, 
R. B. More; Committee on Arbitration, J. H. Finne- 
gan, Z. Getchel, Benj. Tappin, D. Flaherty, Sam}. 
Dickson; Committee on Appeals, Geo. H. Taylor, 
Robt. Brown, L. H. MeCommon, L, D. Ermert, 
Thos. Dillon, T. H. Curry, John Greenless, G. M. 
Clark. ‘The new Board elected J. J. Pearce, Secre- 
tary, and W. H. Schuberth, ‘Treasurer. 

BuILDING PERMITS, — Since our last report the fol- 
lowi g permits have been issued: — 

W.C. Kennett, one-st’y brick dwell., cor. of Bank 
St. and Central Ave.; cost, 81,50) 

Moritz Doob & Bro., tive-st'y stone front store on 
Third St., near Race St.; Mr. E. Anderson, archi- 
tect; cost, $15,000. 

Nine permits for repairs; cost, $3,800. 


Louisville, Ky. 


BUILDING PERMITS.— The following building per- 

mits have been issued since last report: — 

DD. Turner Anderson, brick dwell.; cost, $7,000; 
C.D. Meyer, architect, 

Zion Baptist Church, brick church; cost, $2,500. 

Mrs. C. Henry Finck, brick dwell.: cost, 33,400, 

H. T. Patrick, brick dwell. and store; cost, $2,200. 

Jos. Gottreeth, brick store: cost, $3,009, 

Falls City Jeans and Woollon Co., brick woollen 
mill; cost, $15,000; I). J. Williams, architect. 

FE. Schetfer, brick store and dwell.; cost, $10,000. 

E. Scheffer, brick chemical works; cost, $2,000. 

John Schaefer, brick store; cost, $4,000, 

Nathan Hofheimer, brick dwell.; cost, $20,000; 
C. A. Curtin, architect. 

L. G. Crawford, brick dwell.; cost, $5,500; C. A. 
Curtin, architect. 

W. RR. Bay brick dwell.; cost, $3,100. 

Geo. H. Moore, brick offices; cost, $10,000; C. A. 
Curtin, architect. 

Jos. Grossmann, brick dwell.; cost, $7,000. 


New York. 


FLATS. —On Carmine St, a flat 25’ x 65’, five-st’y, is 
to be built for Mr. Van Wort, at a cost of about 
$20,030. It will be of brick, with stone finish. 

FacToRY. — At the foot of Nineteenth St., East River 
a factory, 60’ x 75’, is to be built for the United 
States Vulcanizing Wood & Lumber Co., from de- 
Signs of Messrs. D. & J. -lardine. 

ALTERATIONS, — The building on the cor. of Forty- 
Eighth St. and Sixth Ave, belonging to Mr. Jno. 
Slater, is to be altered and improved from designs 
of Mr. Jas. Stroud; cost, about $1,50), 

BUILDING MATERIALS are firmly held at quotations; 
brick again show an advance, and Portland cement, 
owing to increased ocean freight, is commanding 
higher figures. 

MARKKT-House. — Mr. Douglas Smythe has prepared 
the plans for the new Jefferson Market, which will 
cost about $60,000, The fronts on Sixth and Green- 
wich Aves. will be of brick with terra-cotta finish. 
The building will be two-at'y. The upper floor is to 
be used for office purposes. 

A PRorosep NEw BuitpixGc LAw.—The Board of 
Fire Commissioners has ordered Inspector Fster- 
brook to prepare a new building-law bill. which be 
has done. He will transmit the same to the Legisla- 
ture of this State for their action in a day or two. 
It provides for the erection of fire-escapes or ineans 
of egress on buildings now exempt, and for more 
efficient means of egress in public buildings. It 
regulates the construction of theatres to more effee- 
tually prevent the loss of life in case of a fire or 
panic. The bill provides that “the roof over the 
stage shall have skylights equal in area to one-quar- 
ter part of said roof and that the whole shall be 
constructed so as to open instantly in the case of 
cutting or burning of a hempen cord.” 

WAGES.—A meeting of plasterers was held March 12, 
afternoon, at Central Hall, Seventh Ave., for the 
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LABoR troubles have continued during the past week, but in 
a somewhat modified form. The most important strike now in 
progress, and one also with which the public cannot but sym- 
pathize, is that among the operatives at the Pacific Mills in 
Lawrence, Mass. ‘The mills are owned by a very rich corpo- 
ration, and have hitherto been managed without any serious 
misunderstanding between the owners and operatives, but cir- 
cumstances have made it advisable to reduce the wages of the 
employés, and a series of strikes has been the consequence. So 
contented and reasonable have been the operatives up to this 
time that they had formed no organization among themselves, 
and were not connected with the unions in other manufacturing 
towns, and their first step, to send a deputation to Boston and 
appeal to the owners of the mills against the action of their 
resident agent, showed a forbearance and confidence in the good- 
will of those for whom they worked that we hope will be jus- 
tified. Every one must feel for the distress of poor people, 
dependent upon their weekly wages, at a sudden reduction of 
fifteen per cent in their pay, while the cost of living is advanc- 
ing daily, and mill-owners and agents can dono less, if retrench- 
ment is necessary, than to make the burden fall as lightly as 
possible, even at some temporary sacrifice to themselves. 


SucH a strike as this is a very different thing from the 
senseless and wanton attack on a great industry, which was made 
at Pittsburgh for the gratification of a few insatiate mischief- 
makers. Even in a union whose members have so completely 
surrendered their independence and common-sense to their 
noisy leaders as in the Amalgamated Association of Iron- 
workers, the uselessness of the demonstration to the interests 
of the workingmen aroused comment, and finally rebellion, 
the operatives in one mill flatly refusing to obey the order of 
the chiefs of the union. The machinery of ostracism and an- 
noyance is brought by constant use into such perfection among 
the better disciplined labor unions that the recalcitrant iron- 
workers may yet be driven into submission, but their resist- 
ance, even if temporary, will seriously threaten the power of 
the worse than unscrupulous demagogues who have gained so 
baneful an authority in the trade. The real purposes of these 
agitators may be inferred from observing the movements which 
are now taking place under the direction of their prototypes in 
France, where a certain coal-mining district, that of Alais, was 
drawn by lot in the Socialist committee-room in Paris, and the 
miners ordered to strike, until their hours of labor should be 
reduced from fourteen and a half to eight hours per day, all 
fines ubolished, and themselves admitted to join with the own- 
ners of the mines in fixing the wages which they should re- 
ceive. It is easy to see that these terms were purposely made 
preposterous, in order to prevent any possibility of an adjust- 
ment, but the miners are forced to persist in them by the threat 
that if they go to work again upon reasonable terms, the ven- 
tilaturs of the mines wil] be destroyed by other strikers, or the 
emissaries of the committee, and themselves thus miserably 
suffocated in the depths of the earth. 


Muck to the surprise of the people of Boston, the hill incor- 
porating a company to construct and operate elevated railroads 
under the Meigs system, and authorizing the company to intro- 


duce such railroads into any city or town in Massachusetts which 
should petition for them in accordance with a stipulated form, 
after being reported adversely by eight out of the nine members 
of the Legislative Committee, was passed in the House toa 
third reading by a very large majority, and will probably be- 
come a law. It is understood that this action is due to the 
influence of the representatives from the smaller cities, who, while 
they are not disposed to force elevated roads upon Boston 
against the wish of the citizens, see no reason why the people 
of Cambridge, Lowell, Springfield, Worcester or Salem should 
not have the privilege of travelling in that way if they desire it, 
As the bill now stands, the interest of the public and of owners 
of property will be well guarded, and there is little danger of 
any hasty steps being taken, either by the incorporators or 
those whom they try to serve. 


In the report of the Commissioner of Public Works for the 
city of Chicago a suggestion is made that the business quarter 
of the town should be formed into a separate water district, 
and furnished with an independent supply under a pressure 
which will carry the water above the roots of the highest build- 
ings. Asin the commercial district of nearly all other large 
cities, the tendency in Chicago is to construct very lofty ware- 
houses and office-buildings in the quarter where land is most 
costly, while simultaneously with this movement comes a dimi- 
nution in the water pressure in the main pipes, due to the 
increased demand made upon them by the multiplication of 
offices and tenants; so that in the very districts where a confla- 
gration would be most destructive, the means for extinguish- 
ing it are least effective. Chicago is fortunate in possessing an 
unlimited supply of water near at hand, and to furnish the whole 
of the region north of Van Buren Street with water under a 
head of a hundred and fifty feet will require only a new main 
circuit of large pipes, and an additional pair of pumping engines, 
all of which can, according to the Commissioner’s estimate, be 
paid for before 1884 out of the surplus revenue of the Water 
Department. It is hardly possible that this suggestion should not 
be carried into execution, and if so, it should ‘not be long before 
New York and Boston take steps for a similar improvement. 


Mr. Esterbrook, the New York Superintendent of Buildings, 
according to the Scientific American, joins with the fire-engi- 
neers in condemning the ordinary iron shutters as being worse 
than useless in case of a conflagration, serving much more effect- 
ively to prevent the firemen from obtaining access to a burn- 
ing building than to repel fire from the outside. Wooden 
shutters covered with tin are in his opinion “ far better ” than 
those of iron, resisting the flames longer, and not being liable 
to shrink or curl away from the openings which they are in- 
tended to protect. Mr. Esterbrook’s opinion is, as our readers 
know, supported by men of the greatest authority and experi- 
ence in such matters, but it is as yet far from being generally 
accepted. In New York, for instance, we should be curious to 
learn what the underwriters would say to a dry-goods warehouse 
protected by tin-covered wooden shutters to the rear windows, 
and we imagine that the manufacturers of the better class of 
iron shutters would be very far from conceding the superiority 
of wood to metal for resisting fire, however it might be with the 
superior advantages which it offers to firemen—and burglars 
—for effecting an entrance upon occasions. 


THE Boston Herald calls the. attention of its readers to a 
point which the owners of real estate in cities would do well to 
bear in mind. A member of the Massachusetts Legislature, as 
ignorant as most persons on the subject, asked a lawyer to ex- 
plain to him the statute under which the telegraph workmen 
entered and went up through his house to the roof in order to 
string their wires, and was astonished to learn that there is- no 
such statute; that in Massachusetts, as in all other states, the 
running of telegraph, telephone or electric-light wires over the 
estate of a private citizen is a trespass, for which his consent 
must be obtained, by purchase or otherwise, and that in the 
case of wires already carried oyer his land, unless by virtue of a 
previous arrangement with him, he can order them removed. 
Some proprietors have already learned the extent of their rights 
in this respect, and claim and obtain compensation, the owner 
of a certain building in Boston receiving, it is said, five thous- 
and dollars per annum from one telegraph company for the 
privilege of maintaining its standards on the roof. In a few 
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cases the stretching of the lines has been done with so little 
judgment as to injure the buildings of which the companies 
enjoyed the gratuitous use, as for instance where wires have 
been attached to chimneys at such an angle as to exert a con- 
stant pulling strain upon them. The general practice has, 
however, improved in this respect, and except for possible dan- 
ger from electric-light wires, the erection of standards and 
stringing of lines does not appear to involve any important 
annoyance or risk; but this circumstance does not affect the 
right of proprietors to refuse to tolerate them if they choose. 


AN ingenious woman in Hoboken, N. J., recently invented 
what may perhaps prove to be an improvement on the pepper- 
mint test for leaky waste-pipes. Noticing an offensive odor in 
the parlor of the house which she occupied, she suspected a 
defect in the waste-pipes, and sent to the agent to request that 
a plumber might be sent to examine them. The agent assured 
her that the plumbing was perfect, but this did not satisfy her, 
and after consultation with her neighbors she procured a phial 
of oil of peppermint, and poured it into a washbow! in the 
upper story. The perfume of peppermint was soon apparent 
in the parlor, and the woman went again to the agent, assuring 
him that there must be a leak in the pipe on the first story. 
He was still incredulous, and to make her proofs still more con- 
vincing, she devised a new test. After borrowing two cats 
from her friends, she purchased some oil of valerian, and sta- 
tioning the animals in the parlor, went up stairs and poured 
the valerian into the basin, in the same way that the pepper- 
mint had been previously applied, and then descended to watch 
the result. Cats are extremely fond of the odor of valerian, 
and it was not long before both of them began to sniff the air, 
and move toward the door of a closet through which the waste- 
pipe ran. The door was opened for them, and they immedi- 
ately sprang upon a certain shelf, where they remained, purring 
with satisfaction. A third time the woman went to the agent, 
who, though still unbelieving, consented to send a plumber to 
make further investigations, and on cutting away the plastering 
so as to expose the pipe, a joint was found completely ane 
rated at the place which the cats had indicated. 


A NOVEL application of a well-known principle has been 
made in Scotland by a gentleman who had observed, during the 
construction of a mill-dam under his charge, the remarkable 
effect of a few drops of oil from the machinery in calming the 
agitation of the water during a violent wind, and conceived the 
idea of using a similar method on a large scale for calming even 
the waves of the sea in certain cases. Application was made 
to the British Government for aid in carrying out his plan, but 
refused, and the inventor finally constructed works at his own 
expense, choosing the harbor of Peterhead near Aberdeen as the 
scene of his operations. This is a port on the east coast of 
Scotland, open to the wind which sweeps with yreat violence 
across the German Ocean, so that it is in stormy weather 
impracticable to bring vessels of any kind to the piers, on 
account of the breakers which roll in from the sea outside. 
A shed was first built upon the shore, near the entrance of the 
harbor, and a powerful force-pump set up inside. . The outlet 
pipe from the pump was carried down the beach to deep water, 
and continued across the mouth of the harbor by a gutta-percha 
pipe, lying on the bottom, and pierced with holes seventy-five 
feet apart. The pump was arranged to draw from a barrel of 
crude seal oil. For some time no storm occurred of suflicient 
violence to furnish a thorough test of the merits of the appa- 
ratus, but finally notice was sent by the Meteorological Oflice 
of the approach of a severe yale, and a considerable number 
of sea-captains and other persons interested were invited to 
witness the conclusive experiment. The storm broke upon the 
coast with such force as to carry away the breakwater which 
protected a neighboring harbor, and filled the port of Peter- 
head with a tremendous surf. When this was at its height, 
the force-pump was set in motion, and a hundred gallons or so 
of oil pumped into the sea. A few minutes only elapsed before 
a magical change was observed to take place on the leeward 
side of the line of pipe. The foam and spray disappeared en- 
tirely, the billows which rolled into the harbor sank as they 
passed the pipe to long, low swells, and although the sea ran 
as furiously as ever outside, within the harbor the smallest boat 
could ride as safely as in a profound calm. 


THE professional jury which will award the prizes in the 
competition for the new Parliament-House at Berlin has been 


appointed, and consists of eight members, six of whom, Adler 
of Berlin, Von Egle of Stuttgart, Von Neureuther of Munich, 
Persius of Berlin, Schmidt of Vienna, and Statz of Cologne, 
are Royal Inspectors of Buildings; one, Haller of Hamburg, is 
an architect in private practice, and one, Anton von Werner, is 
the Director of the Academy of Painting in Berlin. Three of 
these yentlemen, Messrs. Von Neureuther, Schmidt and Statz,. 
were members of the jury of 1872. So far as now appears, 
the number of participants will be at least equal to that of the 
contestants in the competition of ten years ago. More than five 
hundred copies of the programme have been asked for and deliv- 
ered, and if only one in five of them who receive them offer de— 
signs, the number will equal that of most modern competitions. 


Some remarkable experiments have recently been made by 
Dr. Rosenberger of Wiirzburg, in Bavaria, which seem to show 
that our present theories in regard to the nature of septic and 
other malignant blood-poisons need some important modifications. 
The phenomena hitherto observed have led to the belief that 
the infections of which the peculiar tainting of the blood known 
as septicemia is a type were due to the introduction into the 
circulation of some low organism, like that so well known to us 
under the name of yeast, which had, like yeast, the property of 
propagating itself with great rapidity, inducing perhaps at the 
same time a change analogous to that by which the sugar of fer- 
menting malt or dough is transformed into alcohol. So widely 
accepted has this view of the subject become that some of the 
most eminent surgeons, in conducting operations which involve 
much exposure of sensitive membranes, keep the part surrounded 
by the vapor of carbolic acid, which is found to destroy micro-~ 
scopic organisms of this class. Dr. Rosenberger has, however, 
found that the presence of living bacteria in septic matter is not 
necessary to endow it with poisonous properties. To prove 
this, he took portions of septic blood and serum, and heated 
them to a temperature of nearly three hundred degrees Fah- 
renheit for two hours, then, after filtering and evaporating the 
liquid, infused it into the circulation of animals, which died. 
with all the symptoms of septicemia, and in their blood the sep- 
tic virus was found reproduced, just as in the case of direct. 
transmission of the poison. As the heat to which the ferment. 
had been subjected was sufficient not only to extinguish all 
vitality, but almost to decompose it, the true explanation of the 
phenomenon of infection is, it would seem, yet to be discovered. 


A REMARKABLE story is told in the Cincinnati Gazette, about. 
the discovery of a vast treasure of inscribed tablets at what is 
supposed to be the site of the ancient Sippara, a town concern-. 
ing which we know little or nothing except that it is said 
by the ancient Chaldean historian, Berosus, to have been the 
place where Xisuthrus, the Babylonian Noah, buried his sa~ 
cred books before entering the ark which preserved him and 
his family from the etfect of the deluge. According to Bero-. 
sus, after the subsidence of the deluge Xisuthrus returned to 
Sippara, and rebuilt the city, over which, with the rest of Baby- 
lonia, his successors reigned for thirty-three thousand years, 

until its conquest by Cyrus. Of course, the very name of Sip— 
para has long been forgotten, and the story of Berosus has 
heen considered altogether mythical; but it seems that Mr. 
Rassam, a well-Known English explorer, passing through Bag-. 
dad not long ago. was told by an Arab of certain ruins about 
fitteen miles off, “which did not correspond in situation with any 
known city of antiquity. Proceeding to the spot he found ex-. 
tensive remains, and resolved to make a small trial excavation. 
After four days’ digging, his laborers came to the walls of a 
large building, in which they excavated four rooms, paved with 
bricks or stones, and containing a few inscriptions. Beyond 
these was a fifth room, paved with asphalt, and on digging up 
the asphalt a coffer was found buried beneath, containing two 
cylinders covered with inscriptions. At this point Mr. Rassam 
was obliged to return to England, but he left his men at work, 
and soon afterward they came upon a trench under one of the 
rooms, from which they took ten thousand inscribed tablets, 
which have already been shipped to England. Mr. Rassam, 
on what ground is not quite evident, hopes that these may prove 
to be the antediluvian records, and intends to return at once to 
the spot, to make further explorations. It certainly speaks 
well for the durability of asphalt pavements, if this one has. 
remained unimpaired for thirty-six thousand years, and we are 
afraid that the tablets will prove to be of somewhat later date- 
than the deluge, but if they are authentic, they will certainly- 
be interesting, whatever their age. 
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SKETCHES ON THE WING. 


Ba E left Paris one bright morning 
for a run into Switzerland, in- 
tending to stop at a few places of 
interest on the way, although it 
had often been said in our hear- 
ing by that type of American 
who must see the whole of ere 
in a week and be back by the 
next boat, that there was abso- 
lutely nothing of interest between 
Paris and the Jura mountains. 
Our sketch-books proved the con- 
trary, however, for we found our 
pencils constantly at work almost 
of their own accord. 

Little churches of the most pic- 
turesque type abounded and 
seemed to spring up on every 
hand, and their great number surprised us much. One of them was 
perched upon the outermost edge of a high precipice which only be- 
came visible as we passed almost directly under it; another with its 
little corner staircase turret and balcony above was Sey at- 

tractive, and from its huge 
buttresses must have had 
a stone roof inside. Then 
came a little wooden 
church with plaster filled 
in between massive beam- 
work, black with age, and 








towers, a style that seemed very common but none the less beautiful. 
Seattered between all these bits were numerous chimneys, some on 
their last legs, some running up on a zigzag, and hundreds which 


looked like little bird-cages, and followed the rake of the roof as if 
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afraid of approaching 
the eaves for fear of 
tumbling over. The 
topping-out of most of 
these was extremely 
curious, and far differ- 
ent from our conceived 
notions of causing a 
draught; whether they 
get it always is another 
question. One incident 
comes to mind illustra- 
ting this. We had 
stopped at one of those 
oldinns, where after div- 
ing under a huge arch 
one finds himself in an 
open court with galleries 
around inside leading tothe rooms. After making our bargain for 
rooms we -ascended, and it being cool ordered a fire. This caused 
quite a commotion. After talking and discussing some time two men 
entered, and one proceeded to remove a fire-board fully five feet 

vare and decorated with an immense painting, while the other 
crawled in under the arch and looked up as if to assure himself that 
there was really a hole up to clear sky above. Being convinced on 
this point they both descended, and after a twenty minutes’ delay 
came up with the materials, filled the room with smoke, and at last 
got a fire that was a day later fully epee on the bill, — which 
would have done credit toachild of Israel, besides showing that 


oe crowned by a modest lit- 
Pree ~~ tle slated turret, while still 
—— ee farther on we passed sey- 
ee eral more with gabled 








there was draught enough in that fireplace to eat up a half-cord of 
wood in an evening. ; : 

It may seem strange that it was possible to sketch these little fea- 
tures of which I have spoken from a train of cars; but when you 
consider that a live Yankee 
can general! oi off between 
stations, and make a respect- 
able bargain, or transact any 
business of an ordinary na- 
ture, the fact explains itself. 
I remember one day after a 
short sickness being anxious 
to again join my companion, 
and so, regardless of expense, 
taking a first-class express 
ticket. The journey was from 
Morlaix to ‘Pouhe and by 
the usual method of ratiocina- 
tion I made up my mind that 
the train ought to cover the 
distance in at least three 
hours. Alas for human calcu- 
lation! Surely the only acci- 
dent that could possibly have 
happened to that express 
train was that it should stop 
altogether; at any rate, by 
actual computation that train 
went a little more than eight 
miles an hour, and landed ‘me late in the evening, completely used 
up, and a fit subject for the hospital a second time. This goes to 
prove the blood-curdling ae of French trains, and also the fact 
that a person can easily make a sketch of small magnitude while the 
train is passing a given point. . 

Hearing of the beauty of the old cathedral at Sens, we stepped 
off the train, and were soon sur- 
rounded by the usual array of 
interested waiters who, not seeing 
the end from the beginning, were 
assiduous in their endeavors to 
make life as easy as possible. 
Their endeavors, however, were 
always more marked than _ success- 
ful, and we got tired of having 
our steps constantly dogged. Oppo- 
site our room was a row of houses 
which causes one to wonder whether 





ne any one lives in them, whether 


they find any real use for windows, or prefer darkness rather 
than light. The inhabitants don’t look very dangerous, either, 
so we put aside the Biblical suggestion of reasons, and watched 
them as they 
came and went, 
their huge wood- 
en sabots clatter- 
ing across the 
pavements, and 
their voices any- 
thing but musical. 
A very marked . 
and interesting 
feature of all 
these little towns 
is the places set 
apart for the washwomen, many of them picturesque enough to 
please any poet. We were walking down a little sequestered lane 
beside a brook over which the trees 
drooped and nearly formed an ar- 
bor when we came upon an old bit 
of wooden gallery work, the floor 
of which was nearly level with the 
water, and on which knelt the 
women engaged in their purifying 
devotions. Hammering and pound- 
ing the clothes with a stone regard- 
less of lace or buttons, slushing 
them now and then into the water 
with rapid strokes, it seemed as if 
they must demolish every vestige 
of a covering to the human form 
divine. Others were standing 
around with their arms akimbo on 
their buttress-like hips, the colors 
of their faded apparel bearing re- 
semblance to the approved tints of 
the day, and talking and discussing 
: _ asif their lives depended upon the 
proper solution of the point at issue. 
While engaged in these rambles we visited the grand old cathedral 
of St. Etienne, a church interesting to Englishmen certainly, since 
it was probably the parent of the Canterbury choir, which was de- 
signed by William of Sens. The church, founded in 972, has been 
twice rebuilt, the latter work being done by Viollet-le-Duc. Near 
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by was an old building, the detail of whose entrance was so delicate | was there any sinkage in any part of the arch. Open-timber-work 
and beautiful that we longed for a good photograph, something hard | filled in with brick formed the walls of the adjoining house, and where 
to obtain in these little French towns. Roaming around thus we | the plaster had been torn off the blackened timber testified to its age. 
spent two days in this old town and then took the cars for Cluny, a | There was still another one with its huge first-story pointed arch, 
little off the main line. e x . as solid and 
Readers of Viollet-le- = firm as when 
Duc will remember ; built, and hav- 
that one of the most ing a second- 
interesting features of story arcade 
the town are the old running across 
Roman houses, which “_-- ->* the whole fa- 
almost every guide- ay cade, each span- 
book . totally ignores, y drel filled in 
but which are extreme- =<. -— with a beauti- 
ly interesting. ‘Think- | -~ fulrosette. The 
ing to find some of | upper floors of 
these we commenced a this house have 
tramp through the long been de- 
dirty little streets and stroyed, so it is 
soon came upon one in impossible to 
the square facing the tell how it 
church of Notre Dame. looked when 
Very pretty it is, but completed ; but 
I certainly think the lit- the main fea- 
tle building would have ture in all the 
pushed out its first sto- houses seemed 
ry had it not been for to be the 
being propped in be- breadth of wall- 
tween two other build- surface, often 
ings. The most charm- perfectly plain, 
ing feature, however, “Sc A> and giving a 
was the second story, ¢¢ 7: = ‘ wel - satisfaction 
which, although partly SCNT = Sots’ —* +a which is totally 
filled in, still showed some of its original beauty in the carved col- src ... the chopped-up architecture which too often lines our 





umns supporting the bold lintel above. Over the upper windows | streets at the present day. Coming back to our hotel we found 
was a cat-head with tackle and pulley, showing it to be at present | that with a very little Yankee ingenuity it would be possible for us 
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to get the mass of the Abbey remains from our hotel window; 
but in order to do this we were obliged to assume the undignified 
position of sitting on the window-sill with our feet hanging into th 


a store, house and warehouse combined. Two more stood together 
on another street, evidently of different dates. One column of the 
third-story arcade was gone, yet the spandrel held itself intact, nor 
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street below, a proceeding which seemed to surprise the townsmen 
and soldiers, who soon gathered in acrowd below, and gaped at us 
with wondering eyes. The old monastery of Cluny, like others, has 
passed through several réligious wars, each of which has destro ed 
part after part until only one main tower and numerous other smaller 
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parts remain of what was once the largest institution in France, hav- 
ing seven towers, five aisles, and chapels without number. A muse- 
um fills one of the old parts, and in it we found several very beauti- 
ful carvings, which showed what this old monastery of Cluny must 
have been in its days of prosperity. 





THE SEPARATE SYSTEM OF SEWERAGE. —I. 
ives the most comprehensive, 


reasonable and temperate dis- 
cussion of this question, from 
the adverse point of view, is to be 
found in a paper by Eliot C. Clarke, 
C. E., Principal Assistant Engineer 
in charge of Improved Sewerage, 
Boston, published in the Public 
Health Supplement of the second 
Annual Report of the State Board 
of Health, Lunacy and Charity of 
Massachusetts. _ 
As Mr. Clarke, on the whole, 
.. favors the combined system, the im- 
ard: portance of the subject to the gen- 
eral public makes it desirable that his argument should be carefully 
reviewed. He begins, after referring to the uncertainty among en- 
gineers as to the proper size to be given to sewers, by stating the 
claims set up by those who advocate the separate system, and these 
claims he discusses seriatim. (The quotations in this paper, when 
not otherwise credited, are from the document under discussion.) 
“1. The primary object of sewerage — the all-important and only 
essential requirement of it—is the removal of sewage proper, 
that is, of water holding in solution or suspension waste organic 
matters liable to decompose and become noxious. All other funce- 
tions are comparatively unimportant and secondary and should not 
be permitted to lessen its adaptability to the essential purpose.” 
his does not state the case as I should state it. The primary 
object of sewerage is the removal of fouled waste waters and of sub- 
sou water ; that is, of the water which fills the interstices of the soil, 
which finds its way by gravitation into the cellars of houses, which 
gives an unstable foundation for pavements, and which on sloping 
ground is discharged at the surface. In discussing this point Mr. 
Clarke says: “It is also true that sometimes the removal of surface 
and subsou water is if not an equal essential still an essential require- 
ment and both for sanitary and economic reasons is usually an im- 
portant function of a sewerage system.” The sanitary argument in 
this case applies almost exclusively to subsvil water. He says that 
sewers are often built into thinly settled regions “in order to expe- 
' dite the removal of rain and soil waters. The danger from a damp 
soil and subsoil is not less real, though possibly less in degree and 
less easily traced to its source than that from the proximity of sew- 
age.” This is quite true and is a fundamental basis of all accept- 
able practice in separate sewerage. He then refers to the oft-quoted 
statement that chemical analysis detects little difference in impurity 
tween water-closet matter and sewage from which excrement is 
excluded. Even where excrement is withheld from the sewers, 
kitchen waste is admitted with much household rubbish and garbage. 


The materials thus admitted are of precvey the same chemical com- 
bination as those which have gone into the human system to produce 
excremeut as one of their products; and, on their decomposition, 
they are still substantially the same. It is impossible to determine, 
from the odor, appearance or analysis of the contents of an old cess- 
pool whether excrement has been discharged into it or not. It is 
doubtless true, as stated, that much horse-manure and other filth is 
washed into public sewers; but it is also true that it ought to be kept 
out of them, and that with proper paving and street cleaning, a safer 
and more profitable disposal of these substances would follow as a 
matter of course. It is, therefore, not in point to say: ‘ Certainly 
this first portion of rain, loaded as it is with impurities, the ,drop- 
pings of animals, and much other organic refuse, is as obnoxious as 
an equal amount of ordinary sewage, and equal care should be taken 
to get rid of it.” It is also notin point to adduce this argument at 
all unless it is a question of ultimate disposal of the wastes of a 
town. Whether this street rubbish is removed by sewers or by carts, 
it had-better not be brought into communication with house-drains, 
as it is in the combined system. 

“2. The amount of polluted water-supply from any district is so 
insignificant in proportion to the quantity of rain-water falling on it 
during rain-storms that sewers designed for receiving storm-waters 
are thereby impaired as to their efficiency for conveying sewage, be- 
cause, being much larger than would otherwise be necessary, the 
depth and velocity of the ordinary flow is less.” This statement is 
too mild. We maintain that storm-water sewers are inefficient for 
conveying sewage for the reason stated, and for the further very im- 
portant reason that they become obstructed with mud, stones, brick- 
bats, sticks, leaves, and other road rubbish which is washed into 
them through the catch-basins, and that the foul sewage from houses 
is arrested by these obstructions and remains in the sewer to putrefy. 
‘To equalize the depth and velocity of flow Mr. Clarke suggests that 
the bottom of a large sewer (egg-shaped) may be given the same 
radius as a pipe sewer. This would, of course, give the same depth 
to the ordinary current of house sewage, provided the obstructing 
materials above referred to as coming from the streets can be ex- 
cluded, which, in the combined system, they are not and cannot be. 
He says: “In order that the floating bodies may not strand, the 
centre depth should probably be at Yeast three inches.” This de- 
pends on the diameter and inclination of the sewer. In a six-inch 
pipe laid on an inclination of 1 in 250, where the ordinary flow near 
the upper end, when a bath or water-closet is discharged, is found in 
practice to be less than half an inch deep, some solids brought into 
a sewer by such a stream are stranded. Such stranded bodies are 
carried forward by a discharge from a flush-tank or otherwise which 
increases the depth of flow to one inch (I speak from observation, 
not from actual measurement). After the point is reached where 
the constant flow is an inch deep, there seems to be no stranding of 
matters delivered into ‘ separate ” sewers. In a “combined ” sewer 
constructed with a lower cross section equal to that of a six-inch 
pipe, the rubbish brought to it from catch-basins would doubtless 
require the full three-inch stream prescribed and more. This differ- 
ence is a constant one as applied to the two systems, and its collat- 
eral relations have a bearing on other important elements of the 
discussion. It seems to me that Mr. Clarke has made the mistake 
of assuming that the substances to be flushed out of the sewers are 
the same in both cases, and that in both cases the same flushing 
force is required. 

Much importance is attached in his argument to the fact that large 
sewers of low grade will. during heavy storms, run half full, and 
that such a flow will flush them completely. This is true; but it is 
also true that at the tail of the storm fresh obstructions come in from 
the street, that such cleansing storms occur but rarely, that, even 
for many weeks together, there is an increasing accumulation in 
storm-water sewers of putrefying substances awaiting removal, and 
that in the mean time undergo an offensive and dangerous decom- 
position. Such decomposition results from a radical and inadmissi- 
ble defect in every sewer in which it takes place. If anything ap- 
poe sanitary perfection is to be hoped for, this condition must 

e rendered impossible. Organic wastes lodging in the sewer must 
be swept clean out of it within twenty-four hours or less. If left 
for a longer interval they begin to do mischief. If removed within 
this interval they are of no consequence. This proposition, I think, 
will be accepted by all sanitarians as a sound one. The conditions 
indicated may be secured with the largest combined sewers as com- 
pletely as with separate sewers; but in the one case we need a 
trifling amount of water sufficient to transport what enters the 
sewers from the water-closets and kitchen sinks of a house; in the 
other we need the great volume necessary to fill the sewer to such a 
height as to secure a cleansing velocity not only with reference to 
household wastes, but with reference also to the sticks and stones 
and rubbish washed in from the streets, some of which generally fail 
of removal, even during storms, and remain to accumulate organic 
matters in greatly increased quantity. For the efficient performance 
of the necessary service in the case of large Somhibed: bowers: we 
need more water than it is practicable to use. 

Reference is -made to the analysis of the atmosphere of a foul 
sewer in Boston which failed to detect a dangerous degree of pollu- 
tion. This point will be referred to hereinunder in connection with 
Mr. James T. Gardiner’s report to the State Board of Health of 
New York. Concerning the evidence of this analysis and other 
points which it is assumed that “some zealous advocates of the com- 
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bined system” might raise, Mr. Clarke says: “these arguments 
have considerable force; and the answer to them is that, however 
slight the risk from deposits in sewers may be, still as it is a risk 
affecting health and even life, it is not right to impose it upon a 
community if it can be avoided.” It can be avoided. 

The opinion is expressed that the daily flushing practised with 
the Memphis sewers, “as it is equally adapted to large as to small 
sewers, may wisely be adopted for sewerage systems constructed on 
the combined system.” It is not equally adapted to the combined 
system for reasons fully set forth above. 

GrorGeE E. WARING, JR. 


THE CONSTRUCTION AND ARRANGEMENT OF 
THEATRES.!—I. 
HE frightful catastrophe 


by which our city was 
overtaken on December 
the 8th, 1881, has once 
more brought the ques- 
tion of the construction, 
arrangement and safe- 
guarding of theatres in- 
tothe foreground. ‘The 
purely humane aspect 
of this terrible misfor- 
tune has found expression in a most touching manner by general 
sympathy and energetic momentary assistance. But the public have 
also come to the conclusion that something more effectual must be 
done, and such measures taken as will render similar calamities itn- 
possible in the future. Although there is every desire to meet the 
case, and to expiate the heavy guilt of neglect, it is, in the first 
place, necessary to recognize the conditions demanded for the full 
safety of a theatre-going public. In order to arrive at this knowl- 
edge, it is requisite to investigate the causes of fires in theatres and 
the accidents connected therewith, the consi.leration of which forms 
the first portion of the labors of the committee. From the teachings 
of these sad statistics only will it be possible to point out those 
arrangements and measures which might tend to ward off such dan- 
gers in the future from the public frequenting theatres, or at least to 
reduce such risks to a minimum. 

Owing to the limited time placed at their disposal for inquiry and 
deliberation, the committee will only be able to state general views ; 
but they hope, nevertheless, to give a practical direction to the 
always well-meant but frequently dilettante efforts for improving our 
theatres which are now being made on all sides. Although on this 
occasion they will scarcely be in a position to say anything essen- 
tially new, and many references must be made to sufficiently known 
facts, a general view may be obtained of universally-revognized rules 
for the construction and arrangement of theatres by a correct eluci- 
dation of such facts and a suitable grouping of all data. The pres- 
ent time appears likewise appropriate for at last carrying into 
execution all that has so long been proposed for the protection of 
the public and all desirable reforms in theatres. ‘The committee, for 
this reason, do not consider it necessary to connect its investigations 
into the causes of similar catastrophes with the circumstances, not 
yet fully explained, attending the fire in the Ring theatre. This 
case is by no means an isolated one; it forms a mere link in the 
chain of accidents in theatres, which may be explained by their 
structural conditions, and by which the public are temporaril 
frightened out of the habitual recklessness with which they seul 
pleasure in dangerous buildings, without even the most necessary 
steps being taken for a radical remedy after confidence has re- 
turned. 

Fires in theatres are by no means of rare occurrence; they are as 
old as our modern habit, dating from the middle ages, of construct- 
ing and arranging theatres, and are most intimately connected with 
this system. The history of the classic theatre, even, tells us of fires 
in theatres, and the frightful catastrophes connected with them. 
But it was from those recurring and sad experiences, and in correct 
appreciation of what was required, that the instructive and wonder- 
ful system of the ancient theatre was developed, which was designed 
for the presence of large masses at representations, as well as for ac- 
cessibility, and by means of which, owing to its sensible arrangement 
and architectural construction, fires and similar accidents, to which 
our modern theatres are liable, were excluded. Most of those ancient 
theatres were oe destroyed by the fall of classic life, and but 
few massive ruins of those wonderful structures have been able to 
defy the storms of twenty centuries. Our modern theatre may, in 
many respects, especially as regards durability, be looked upon as 
the very reverse of the classic theatre. It originated in quite differ- 
ent conditions. As the classic theatre had for its exit the bottoin of 
the valley, and as this natural formation, so suitable for large masses 
and corresponding accessibility, found architectural expression in 
permanent theatres, so our modern theatre was principally developed 
out of the courts of monasteries and similar courtyards used for the 
representation of passion plays. The roofing in of such courts, as 
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well as the transformation of courtyard windows into boxes, has 
gradually led to the modern system of construction, which in its 
essentials has remained unchanced for the last two centuries. The 
scenic requirements, which have grown .especially within recent 
times, and more particularly those for illumination and lighting 
effects, have enormously increased fire risks in theatres; while in 
old-established theatres the antiquated system of communications, 
which does not adequately provile for the safety of the pyblic, has 
remained essentially the same. The ancients possessed a wonderful 
jowet of adaptation, which enabled them to develop their buildings 

y the experience gained in provisional wooden structures, suiting 
what they had to requirements, and thus proving their title to archi- 
tectural development. 

The same cannot, unfortunately, be said of the modern theatre. 
The ever-recurring calamities in theatres, ever increasing in inten- 
sity, fully prove that the planning and construction of modern the- 
atres have not kept pace, even proportionately, with their constantly 
increasing dangerous nature; that strikingly little use has been made 
for these structures of the great progress achieved by the architect 
and engineer; that the frequently very rich and costly exterior, 
which gives to a theatre the appearance of architectural merit, is in 
no proportion to the condition of its interior arrangement, to which 
is attributed the comparatively short life of our theatres. Herr 
Folsch, in his excellent work on “Fires in Theatres,” states the 
average age of a theatre at 22} years, which agrees nearly with the 
age given by Signor Rigione for Italian theatres, namely, 22 years. 
With this fact before us, it seems strange that millions are spent on 
buildings of such a perishable nature, and that the life of the theatre- 
goer, in whom the monumental appearance of such structures gives 
rise to something like a feeling of safety, should thus be exposed to 
existing dangers, while, at the same time, and principally, that safety 
ought to be attained by improving the interior arrangements. Not 
until then should the modern tlieatre be treated. like its classic 
model, architecturally. Although it cannot be overlooked that in 
newer theatres, as compared with older buildings, essential improve- 
ments have been effected—as, for instance, the auditorium is made 
fire-proof, and the communications are improved upon,—a more care- 
ful consideration will lead to the conclusion that even-in the largest 
and most handsome edifices of this description it has not been possi- 
ble to exclude the fear of accidents, and that a coincidence of un- 
favorable circumstances would give rise to serious catastrophes. ‘I'o 
indicate them in a few words, it need only be pointed out that the 
stages of all theatres of the present day, from surrounding conili- 
tions contain the origin of their destruction. But even the parts of 
the theatre intended for the public, although they are said to be con- 
structed fire-proof, and are spacious in some parts, do not supply a 
sufficient guaranty in cases of serious danger. The spaciousness 
only benefits the public using the boxes and stalls, while less care is 
taken of the upper tiers and galleries. 

A few data taken from the work of Félsch will suffice to prove by 
statistics what has been stated. We find there a list of 460 theatres 
totally destroyed during the last 100 years. But the danver of fire 
is permanent, and a conflagration is mostly nipped in the bud by 
constant supervision and instant quenching of easily-kindled fires ; 
but should this fail, should the fire once seize upon larger portions 
of the combustible materials or parts of the building, the doom of 
the theatre is sealed. Experience teaches that fires in theatres, if 
once developed, cannot be extinguished, and those 460 cases cited by 
Folsch have only ended in the complete destruction of theatre build- 
ings. As in the list mentioned there appear also important theatres 
constructed according to most recent plans, which, in spite of all 
supposed improvements, could not be saved from complete annihila- 
tion, there can be no longer any doubt but that the cause must be 
sought in the system upon which stages are arranged. ‘This suppo- 
sition is confirmed by the fact that the number of fires in theatres 
and their destructive effect are continually on the increase, which 
may be partly explained by the multiplication of theatres, but which 
also proves that rational progress in removing the element of danger 
has not been inade, as the following statement shows :— 


For the years 1761-1770 are noted 8 fires in theatres, 
66 9 ‘ 


1771-1780 ae 
1741-1790 ‘ 11 ? 
“ 1791-18 0 13 “ 
- 1801-1310 - 17 . 
as 1411-1820 + 16 - 
66 1821-1%30 “6 30 66 
as 1851-1840 as 25 * 
“ 1841-1850 * 43 = 
e 1851-1560 * 67 “ 
*f 1-61-1270 * 97 oe 
+ 17 1-1s77 " 90 * 


Since the beginning of 1871 to the middle of October, 1877, on 
the average, more than thirteen theatres have been burned down 
each year. With regard to the commencement of fires, Félsch has 
collected the 239 fires of which such particulars are supplied into 
live groups, as follows : — 


1. Begun during the day.........cc0- ce scccscverccccecs fires, or 19.4 per cent. 
2. Begun an hour before adinitting the public.......... Ss 5.2 = 
3. Begun during representation...c..cessccseccsecccosss JO a“ wi 


4. Begun two hours after representatiun.... ..... oo - 69 = 23.9 
5. Beguu during the night..........ccsscececcccccsccesehl3  * 39.1 “4 

It will be seen from these figures that, fortunately, the percentage 
of fires during representations is a proportionately low one, which is 
explained by the greater care bestowed by those in charge during 
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the presence of the public; while the largest percentage is that of 
fires during the night, ata time when, consequently, there is the 
least supervision, and a conflagration may most easily break out from 
burning materials left from the representation. A third statement 
gives; — 

January to Mareh; 

April to June; 


July to September; 
October to December; 


136 fires, or 34.4 per cent, from 
100 a 25.3 . 


7 26476 a“ 
90 * 322.7 “ 


from which it may be seen that fires in theatres are most frequent at 
the height of the theatre season, and most probably in proportion to 
the danger increased by warming the building. 

If we inquire into the causes of the origin of such fires, and the 
fatalities attending them, it will be found that, with few exceptions, 
the fire has originated on the stage, which will give surprise to no 
one who has ever cast a glance at the enormous mass of combustible 
and easily inflammable materials there heaped together, and the 
dangerous manipulation of naked lights. To this must be added 
the manipulation of changing gas-lights effected by india-rubber 
pipes, of fire-works, and other explosive materials, the entirely un- 
avoidable escapes of gas, and, finally, explosions of gas actually 
taking place. The danger of fire on stages is so great in conse- 
quence of existing arrangements and the habits of those engaged 
there that we need not wonder at the large, but rather at the com- 
paratively small, number of really developed fires in theatres. It 
depends, indeed, upon the skill and the presence of mind of the 
persons engaged there if the nightly-recurring danger is mostly for- 
tunately averted from the public. But if once the fire gets hold of 
the stage, and if the latter cannot be shut off immediately fire-proof 
from the auditorium, which has not at present been achieved in 
really developed conflagrations, the flames turn by natural laws 
towards the auditorium, which acts, in consequence of the ventilating- 
shaft over the chandelier, like a chimney, and the fate of the theatre 
is decided. Although the theatre is supposed to be constructed fire- 
proof, such constructions do not witbstand the enormous intensity of 
the flames, and the complete destruction of theatres isa fact hitherto 
disproved in no single instance. 

T he value thus consumed by fire, which is estimated by Folsch for 
the last 100 years at £25,000,000, recedes into the background before 
the thousands of human lives which have been lost in such catas- 
trophes. Up to the present there has been no fire in a theatre dur- 
ing a representation in which the loss of human life has not had to 
be deplored. This sad fact will cause no surprise if we examine 
more closely the condition of our theatres. The flames, fed by the 
masses of inflammable materials, especially as long as they do not 
find a way through the roof into the open air, develop enormous 
quantities of smoke and deadly gases, which must fill the auditorium 
so rapidly that, even with numerous exits, an escape of all those 
present in the theatre is much to be doubted. But in very aoe 
theatres the communications are in no proportion to the public whic 
must pass through them. The least provision is made for the vallery 

ublic, who have to take the longest way before reaching the open. 
Very frequently one flight of stairs serves for several galleries, or 
several stairs give onto a common passage, where, naturally, con- 
flicts are unavoidable when several human streams rush forward at 
the same rate. Although such arrangements may suflice under nor- 
mal conditions, the need for ample and practically constructed com- 
munications increases materially in the hour of danger. The public, 
seized by panic, rush in blind haste to the exits, and if there are not 
a sufficient number of them and of stairs, or if they are not of such 
a condition as to allow the human stream to move forward undis- 
turbed by the pressure of the masses behind, until it reaches the 
open, there is no chance of escape for these unfortunates. If such 
communications are not constructed in simple and natural curves 
and divisions, or if they consist of unequal and too many flights and 
landings, or if they are interrupted by intervening steps, they may 
become causes of the greatest danger. The public, pushing and 
rushing, falters and falls, and the masses coming up from behind 
soon form a coil that cannot be disentangled. While, under normal 
conditions, notwithstanding all obstacles caused by existing arrange- 
ments, a theatre may be emptied in five minutes, that short delay of 
time becomes fatal in the moment of danger. A wall of human 
beings thus formed prevents those behind from escaping ; they look 
despairingly for openings, and, if they do not find them, perish 
miserably. The fate of all those thus arrested, if they are not 
crushed or trampled to death, is death by suffocation, for in the at- 
mosphere which developes itself in the theatre under the conditions 
described no human being can exist long. For this reason, open 
flames, which cannot be fed by such air, must soon become extin- 
guished. It has been proved that during such events the gas is fre- 
quently deliberately turned off, which increases from the first the 
confusion of such catastrophes and the despair of those in the thea- 
tre. When, under the conditions mentioned, no more persons were 
seen to come from the lobbies, the erroneous conclusion was very fre- 
quently come to that the theatre was empty, which, at Carlsruhe in 
1847, gave rise to the cruel measure of firmly closing all doors, in 
erder to shut off fresh air from the flames. The frightful phenom- 
ena of fires in theatres may consequently be very simply defined. 
A mass of the most inflammable materials is accumulated in thea- 
tres; gas-lights, a vital element of the modern stage, are constantly 
playing around them, and the thousands of human beings who are 





crowded together in a narrow space find in case of need very seldom 
those arrangements which would enable them to save their lives. 

Our police building regulations are, on the whole, perhaps the 
most severe in existence. Notwithstanding a certain ponderousness 
—which restrains the liberty of the individual, and sometimes adds 
to the expense of building—however, they have effected much good, 
especially with regard to the prevention of fire. What violent con- 
trast is presented by the permanent danger in our theatres! For 
simple private residences there exist severe regulations, but in our 
theatres at the present time, no precaution is adopted which would 
confine a conflagration to its several parts. The use of fire-works is 
strictly prohibited throughout the city: on the stage, the most dan- 
gerous place of any, itis permitted. In the smallest dwelling the 
construction of stairs and landings is ordered by strict, almost con- 
temptible, regulations; in theatres, where there is often assembled 
the population of a small town, stairs are erected which would not 
be sanctioned in an ordinary dwelling. Under such conditions, we 
need not wonder that fires in theatres are of frequent occurrence, 
and that they generally end in frightful calamities. ‘The horrors of 
December 8th will probably have created sucli an impression as to 
lead to effectual reforms. The recommendations here appended may 
serve for future guidance. 

The removal of the dangers above pointed out requires strong 
measures, which should have the aim of diminishing the dangerous 
nature of theatres, and which would either prevent the breaking out 
of fires or serve to nip them inthe bud. But it involves likewise 
the necessity of designing theatres in such a manner as would con- 
fine a fire, should it break out notwithstanding the measures of safety 
adopted, to the spot where it originated, and as woul enable the 
public assembled to leave all the parts of the house in safety. It 
appears from the programme thus laid down that reforms are neces- 
sary both in the construction of theatres and in their supervision 
and administration. As human power and human aid in times of 
extraordinary panic have been shown always to fail, it is imperative 
that our principal efforts ought to be concentrated upon rational re- 
forms in the construction of theatres, leaving to human agency only 
a@ minimum share of co-operation. 

In entering upon the measures thus briefly sketched ont, we must, 
in the first place, bear in mind the diminution of fire risks. In this 
respect the principle ought to be laid down that theatres should be 
erected completely isolated, and be as far as possible from other 
buildings. Although there may be exceptions in the case of smaller 
theatres, and if proper precautions are adopted, the isolated position 
of a dangeroug object exercises a tranquilizing effect both upon 
those assembled in theatres and upon the neighborhood. The his- 
tory of fires in theatres fully shows what ruin has been wrought by 
them amongst the surroundings, and how fires originating in neigh- 
boring buildings have proved fatal for theatres. By what follows it 
will be seen that the isolation of theatres is a necessary condition for 
suitable and practical communication. 

The removal of all inflammable objects that may be dispensed 
with, or rather their diminution to a minimum, may be looked upon 
as another step for lessening the dangerous nature of theatres. Ac- 
cording to this principle, the usually very large quantities of piled-up 
decorations or properties, the store-rooms filled with costumes and 
other easily inflammable materials, the painters’ rooms, workshops, 
and other objects which carry danger with them on account of the 
nature of the material of which they are made up, or of their manip- 
ulation, must be removed from theatres, and the articles deposited 
in the latter limited to those in daily use. 

It cannot, further, be denied that a great part of the building and 
the machinery on the stage may be constructed of iron, instead of, 
as hitherto, in wood. But wherever it is considered necessary that 
wood should be emploved, it must be protected by impregnation. It 
is a well-known fact that this mode of protection may also be ex- 
tended to the linen cloth used for decorations, as well as to all the 
other easily ignited materials. It is likewise known what amount of 
resistance this protective coating has met with on the part of 
painters, costumers, and experts in theatrical matters; but those 
preceurions will have to be finally adopted; the practical man will 

now how to deal with the objections raised, and, for the sake of 
safe-guarding valuable human lives, old-established habits and 
scruples must be overcome. 

Although, as may be expected, more use will probably be made in 
future of the progress made by engineers and architects in the con- 
struction and arrangement of theatres, the risk of fire will by no 
means be completely excluded from the stage; but the present 
state of technical science permits of the assertion that the audito- 
rium may be made perfectly fire-proof in all its essential construc- 
tive parts. By other precautions, to be further discussed, that 
safety for the theatre-coing public micht at least be obtained which 
is based upon the principle of keeping fire out of the auditorium. 
As a matter of course, such additions to a theatre as might easily 
become the origin of fires—for instance, private residences, store- 
rooms, restaurants — would have to be ircludeld: For the practical 

urposcs of guarding against fire, the stage and the auditorium must 
be considered as two entirely separate parts of a theatre. The 


' former being supposed dangerous, the latter, on the contrary, fire- 


proof, a complete isolation or fire-proof separation of the stage from 
the auditorium would be the first step to be taken. A_ party-wall, 
therefore, which divides the building throughout its whole width and 
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height — which, by the bve, is the official rule for every dwelling- 
house — becomes a sine qud non on account of its great importance 
in the case of a fire, forming in that instance a complete screen, Be- 
yond the proscenium opening, it should have but few other outlets, 
the latter, as a matter of course, being shut by iron doors. No con- 
nection whatever ought to be permitted between the attic stories of 
the stage and auditorium. Experience teaches us that just in this 
proscenium opening is hidden the greatest danger for a theatre- 
going public; and the method of properly shutting it off from the 
auditorium, or rather the iron curtain itself, forms one of the cardi- 
nal points in the matter here treated. 


(To be continued.) 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE INNER TEMPLE LIBRARY, LONDON, BNGLAND. MR. R. W. 
EDIS, F. 8. A.. ARCHITECT. 
(From the Building News.) 


HIS perspective shows the principal front facing King’s Bench 
Walk. The general arrangement of the new buildinz, which 
forms an important addition to the previous library, a structure 

in modernized Gothie of a rather feeble type, may be seen by the plans 
of vround-floor and library-tloor. The old library and the corner tower 
are united by a lobby, so that the three libraries can be brought into 
communication, though it will be noticed the new front is not exactly 
in the same line as the old building. This difficulty the architect 
has met in a satistactory manner by an octagonal stair-turret at this 
point, which forins a pleasing break in elevation, and answers the 
purpose of the librarian and others. On the ground floor the porch 
seen in our elevation opens into a lobby entrance, which will be 
paved with mosaic tiles, to the right hand of which is a leeture-room 
fur sixty students, with platform at one end. ‘This room has a pan- 
elled plaster ceiling, and is to have a dado of oak panelling. The 
fluor is slightly dropped at one end. From ‘Tanfield Court there is 
a xeparate approach to set of new chambers by a second octagonal 
stair-turret, which forms a projection on this front, giving access to 
the top floor above the library, which provide for an additional two 
sets of chambers, with conveniences. Ascending a concrete turret 
stair, or the main stairs in the corner tower, the visitor enters the 
new library, which forms two spacious apartinents, each about 37/9” 
x 22’6”", having bay-windows towards the main front, and lighted 
also from ‘Tantield Court. The chief architectural features are the 
panelled ribbed ceiling and the bookcases. ‘The former is of plaster, 
relieved by oak ribs, dividing it into large and subordinate panels. 
A richly-moulded vaken cornice, mitring with the ribs, surrounds the 
rooms, and this is enriched by sume fine carving and a bottom bat- 
tlemented member, while the main ribs have carved roses at the 
intersections. ‘The bookcases, which are executed in oak, are in 
keeping with the style, and a gallery surrounds the rooms, approached 
by staira, which are ingeniously contrived between the bookcase and 
centre wall. ‘The lofty oriel windows have groined ceilings, and the 
lights are intended ultimately to be filled with armorial bearings in 
colored glass. The spandrels have been richly carved, and the plain 
sides are relieved by panelled tracery. The stone-work of these 
bays is internally of Beer stone. The archway between the libra- 
ries is also of stone, panelled, and double iron doors, working in 
grooves or cavities, are provided to insure safety from fire. We 
may also notice here that with the same object the main floors are 
constructed on the Dennett system, the iron virders being also en- 
tirely imbedded in the concrete. In the recesses of the windows 

ill coils are placed, with openings fur fresh air in the outer walls. 
To assist in the ventilation, openings are introduced near the ceil- 
ings of lecture-room and libraries leading into ventilating-shafts, 
which are carried up the building and terminate under the turret, 
where a gas-cone is placed to create an upward dranght. The 
stoves and mantels have been execute! from the architect’s own 
designs. The exterior is faced with Fareham red bricks of a par- 
ticular proportion, five courses going to the foot, and the dressings 
are of Portland stone. It will be seen the style of architecture is 
that associated with buildings of this class, and the architect has 
grouped the features in harmony with the semi-classic surroundings 
of this locality. 


THE NEW CORN EXCHANGE, SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. MESSRS. M. 
K. HADFIELD & SONS, ARCHITECTS. 
{Froin the Builder.) 

This building, of which we give an illuscration, has been in course 
of erection for about three years. 

The new structure comprises a central hall for the use of the 
corn-factors, 150’ long and 75’ wide and 35’ hieh. The roof, which 
is entirely of vak, is in five spans or sections, supported by stone 
pillars, having arched oak principals. This arrangement has been 
adopted to secure the steady north light so necessary for the corn- 
dealers, and, in addition to the skylichts, there are five three-light 
windows in the eastern gables. ‘There are four entrances to the 
hall, and the settlinz-rooms, lavatories, etc., are arranzed on the 
eastern side of the hall. ‘There will be space for 100 desks or mov- 
able stands on the floor of the hall. The principal facade of the 
building is 225’ long, and the lateral elevations are cach 135’ long. 

A first-class commercial hotel ovcupies the northern front. There 
are thirty-two bedroums, spacious restaurant, billiard and smoking 


rooms, and private sitting-room. The offices are very complete, 
occupying the basement, with extensive cellarage. Along the west 
and south fronts are spacious sale-shops, with mezzanine floors and 
basement, kitchen to each, the Dennett system of arched flooring 
being used throughout. ‘There is extensive cellarage under the cen- 
tral hall. The chamber-story is occupied as the Duke of Norfolk’s 
estate offices, and there are also suites of oflices to let. The design, 
as shown in the illustration, is of the Tudor type, the materials being 
thin red bricks, with stone facings from a quarry on the estate, of a 
durable texture and warm color. 

All the roofs are covered with brindled Broseley tiles. In the 
centre of the west front is a gateway for the principal entrance, 
which is groined in stone, having a flight of ten steps to approach 
the hall. In the upper story is a fire-proof room for all the muni- 
ments, plans, ete., of the estate. 

It may be interesting to state that, the foundation being very un- 
satisfactory, it was necessary to underlay the whole with concrete, 
composed of five parts of broken stone and brick ballast to one part 
of ground Barrow lime, and the result is everything that can be 
desired. 

The cost of the building will be about £55,000. 


RAMBLING SKETCHES BY MR. T. RAFFLES DAVISON — “ ADCOTE,” 
SHROPSHIRE, ENGLAND. MR. R. NORMAN SHAW, ARCHITECT. 
(From the British Architect.) 


Coming to my sketches in detail] —I have sketched chiefly the 
mantelpieces, for they generally form the centre of attraction ina 
room, or ought to. That drawing-room mantelpiece is one of the 
liveliest things you can imagine: a golden-veined marble framing 
to rich green and blue tiles, soft creamy-tinted tile cheeks, a pol- 
ished brass grate, and a dark wood recessed over-mantel filled with 
curios. The library and bedroom mantels have the wood painted 
a creamy white, with glazed green tiles framed therein. The din- 
ing-room fireplace, being chietly of stone, has rather too strong a 
flavor of the Middle Aves to look very inviting, but with a good fire 
blazing, and folk sitting around, it would no doubt have a cosier 
look. In this room the plaster of the ceiling is repeated in the frieze, 
with foliage modelled in low relief. In the fireplace sketches will be 
noted a variety of grates: the quaint old style of that in the bedroom, 
the “Chippendale cabinet” one in the library, the Gothic-fronted 
one in the drawing-room, and a dog grate for the hall. They show 
manufactures that, through “eharacter ” and “quality,” have done 
much for the Coalbrook-dale [ron Company (a firm including the 
name of “ Darby ” for two centuries past). At “ Adcote” there are 
numbers of fine specimens of Dutch cabinet making, with their stores 
of splendid naturalistic carving. Mrs. Darby is also the possessor 
of a large collection of stuffed birds, which, ample as is the space of 
her new home, it would fad to hold in anything except the manner 


of a museum. ‘The master and students of the Coalbrook-dale school 


of art, are, therefore, by the owner’s kindness, the present custodi- 
ans. ‘The charm of “ Adcote ” is variety, but it is a charm that has 
brought down the charge of pedantry on its author :for the house is 
full of the knowiedge of architectural detail, from the early Gothic of 
the roof down through varieties of Perpendicular to the Jacobean 
and Renaissance carving of the screen at the other end. The whole 
place is a compromise between the new and the old, the long and the 
short, the plain and the ornamental, the great whistling fireplaces 
of Medieval times and the snug firesides of the nineteenth century — 
a compromise which, whilst pleasing your esthetic revivalist, keeps 
his sense of the “ eupitacratle ” well alive. Those who in any way 
value these harried sketches of ‘ Adcote ” are indebted to its genial 
owner for an attention and courtesy that are amongst the pleasantest 
remembrances of iny two-days’ visit. 


SCHLOSS HUMMELSHAIN. MESSRS. IHNE & STKGMULLER, ARCHI- 
TECTS. 
[From the Deutsche Bauzei/ung.] 
CHATEAU DE PIERREFONDS, FRANCE, AS RESTORED BY M. VIOLLET- 
LE-DUC. 
[Froin Le Moniteur des Architectes.} 


COMPETITIVE DESIGNS FOR THE MONUMENT TO VICTOR EMMAN- 
UEL. 
[From the Deutsche Bauzeitung.] 


MARKET-HOUSE AND TOWN-HALL, BRAY, ENGLAND. MESSRS. T. N. 
DEANE & SON, ARCHITECTS. 
(From the Architect.) 


HOUSE FOR MR. AUGUSTUS BYRAM, ON MICHIGAN AVENUE, 
NEAR TWENTY - NINTH STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. MESSRS. BURN- 
HAM & ROOT, ARCHITECTS, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The material of which this house is built is Bedford limestone, 
both batf and blue, laid up at random in the wall. ‘The effect is 
mottled, though the buff is the predominant tone. Terra-cotta, 
approaching in color the buff stone, is used in a carved band across 
the front, and in the chimney tops. ' 


DESIGN FOR HOUSE ON POPE’S HILL, DORCHESTER, MASS., FOR 
LABAN PRATT, ESQ. MESSRS. CABOT & CHANDLER, ARCHITECTS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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FOUNDATIONS. 
FRENCHMAN 
A mivht say that 
3 when people in 





this country talk 
of foundations it 
is often not the 
foundations, but 
the foundation of 
the foundations 
that they refer to. 
In fact, this one 
word is applied to 
two if not three 
different things. 
It is used to signi- 
fy the bed or bot- 
tom upon which a 
building is to be 
reared, and it is 
also used to signi- 
fy the first course 
or courses of 
stones (termed 
founds in Scot- 
land) of the build- 


ing itself. The want of precision of 


This is somewhat confusing. 
language in using one word in two senses in the same sentence or 
poesre h may frequently render whole pages of a book unintelligi- 
le to the general reader or young student, and for every reason it 
would be better to have distinct terms for the different things. 
The earth or rock in which the bed or socket of a building is 


formed might be termed the sife or bottom, —the prepared surface 
upon which the first conrse of foundation stones is laid might be 
termed the bed of the foundations. Metheds of giving consistency 
and stability to this bed, such as draining, piling, connecting. con- 
creting, and asphalting, might be termined fastening, strengthening, or 
preparing the bed. The lowest surface to which the materials for 
feparing the bed are sunk might perhaps be termed the formation 
evel. 


It is proper, and all but necessary, that the architect make himself 


acquainted with the nature of the whole area of the bottom upon 
which he proposes to build, and some yards round about it. If the 
nrea is large he will be wise if he makes a chart of it. He must 
never take it for granted that any part which he has not tested is 
similar to that which he has tested; for to do so is often to make a 
fatal mistake, which will tell either against the proprietor or the 
contractor for the works. He should use means to obtain a record 
of the nature and consistency, as nearly as possible, of the whole ex- 
tent of the gronnd. 

The extent of the area of foundation varies from that of a pedes- 
tal which occupies a few yards, to that of docks and river and sea- 
walls, which covers acres of ground. There may be great anxiety 
over the preparation of the bed of a foundation which is small in 
compass, as in the case of a scat for a large crane intended to lift 
many tons at a time; or that of a tall steeple which is to hold a great 
bell, the oscillations of which will periodically shake it from top to 
bottom. Such objects must have a firm seat on, and fast hold of, the 
earth, and must be set in a deep socket. 

And here I cannot help remarking incidentally on a result of the 
modern usage of carrying hich-level railways through the heart of 
cities. The passing trains set the buildings adjacent to these rail- 
ways vibrating all over. Will this incessantly repeated shaking of 
houses loosen their joints, weaken their frames, and render them use- 
less and uninhabitable before their time? 

. The resistance to sinking and spreading in bottoms of foundations 
varies from that of hard rock, which only transmits pressure down- 
wards (towards the earth’s surface), and which doves not allow of its 
own substance being displaced by weight, to that of water, which 
transinits pressure in all directions, and allows itself to be displaced 
and the weight to sink in it till the forces acting over and through its 
whole basin come to a balance. It follows from this that the nearer 
the substance of the bottom on which you propose to build approaches 
the consistency of hard rock, the less cutting will be required to pre- 

are the bed, and the less deep will the foundations need to be sunk 
into it; and the nearer the substance of the “bottom approaches to 
the nature of water, the more cutting will be required, and the greater 
will the depth to which the foundations have to be sunk need to be. 

Sand, when homogeneous, inakes a gvod dry bed. Rock often 
proves a damp bed, allowing water to work in its pores and creep up 
walls, and not affording the facilities for draining away that sand 
and gravel do. In technical books, limestone and gravel are credited 
with making excellent dry beds. Moss is a first-rate bottom for 
roads; whenever a skin gets on the surface, the spring of the peat 
causes roads, whether macadamised or rail, to wear remarkably well. 
Roads over moss will not cost the tenth part of the sum for repairs 
that those over rock, sand, or clay do. But for houses moss is a bad 
bottom every way you take it. It is both unstable and unhealthy. 
It is treacherous. 

The most difficult bottom to deal with is one the parts of which are 
sectionally different in substance and consistency. One part being, 
perhaps, as hard as bell-metal, while another lying beside it is as soft 


as butter. And this case becomes problematical when the bottom ie 
under water, and the line of demarcation between the hard and the 
soft cannot be exactly discovered and defined. ‘There are two direc- 
tions in which the sectional parts may lie. They may lie so that the 
line of demarcation between them is parallel with the sides of the 
structure about to be reared, or so that it forms an angle with them 
more or less acute; the latter case being the worse. 

When obstructions are met with, it is an important matter that 
the architect should be able to decide what amount of opposition 
should be considered of sufficient gravity to cause him to alter his 
plans. Plans should not be altered for the sake of a trifle. On the 
other hand, man cannot work against nature, nor accomplish impossi- 
bilities. 

‘The processes to be used in dealing with imperfect and unstable 
bottoms, in order to make a reliable bed for foundations in them, are 
tu be found detailed in all comprehensive books on architecture, civil 
enginecring, and building economy. The great error into which peo- 
ple are apt to fall, is not in the adoption of method, or even in 
choosing the best method, but in carrying out the method they have 
adopted to perfection. When there is deficiency in the solidity or 
the homogeneity of the bottom on which you are to build, whatever 
remedy you may appoint to make good the deficiency, you must 
never rest nor leave it till you have attained your purpose, and made 
a reliable bed for the foundation. Every new foundation he has to 
lay, is a new study for the architect. 

Several writers have directed attention to mistakes which have 
been made at times in spreading layers of concrete for the strength- 
ening of the bed. The intention in laying down beton or concrete is 
that the whole of the mixture should, when it has solidified, form 
one fastened mass, compacted like the leather of the sole of a shoe. 
To bring this about the shivers and gravel must be bound with some 
cementing inaterial, such as mortar or grout (made either of lime or 
cement, sand and water). ‘This cementing material should permeate 
the whole mass of shivers or gravel equally and thoroughly. Care 
must be taken that it does not run out of the mass altogether, 
as also that it does soon run through it, so as to desert one part 
and accumulate in another. ‘This is no unnecessary injunction. I 
have seen the washing out of a portion of many barrels of cement 
from the shivers into which it was poured. It was in the case of a 
large iron cylinder, placed in the centre of a river to sustain a bridge, 
and the interior of which was to be filled with concrete. The water 
of the river got through the seams of the cylinder, and came out 
deeply colored with cement. A large sheet of water was so colored 
every tide. In the end it could not be known how much cement re- 
mained in the cylinder, nor how it was distributed among the shivers, 
nor how much of the contents attained the consistency of beton, nor 
how much remained shingle, notwithstanding the work being done at 
a great cost. The inspector should try to make sure that the proper 
quantity of cementing material is expended on the shingle and well 

istributed throughout it, und he can never be wrong before begin- 
ning to build upon the beton to cause a little grout, made with hot 
lime or Roman cement, to be run over the surface, to fill any inter- 
stices that might possibly remain. 

In building a bridge over a river where there is already a bridge, 
it would be well to bear in mind tbat the projectors of the first 
bridge probably selected for it the best site that could be got, and 
that the site chosen for the second bridge about to be built, is most 
probably an inferior and less secure position, and that therefore the 
new structure should be better guarded and more carefully founded 
than the old in order to make it as secure. A wise man builds his 
bridge at the ford: a fool builds his at the ferry. 

The heaviest part of a building should rest upon the solidest i 
of the foundation walls. In the handsome steeple ot Free St. John’s 
Church, Glasgow, I have observed that the key-stone of an arch has 
been made the foundation of a tall buttress. This is not only bad in 
principle, but it is displeasing to the eye. 

As the foundation of a building is its base, to spread it out is not 
only conformable to the rules of safety, but also to the precepts of 
taste. 

Whoever wishes to lay foundations pressing equally on their bed, 
and exactly and neatly, at the same time must snake use of powerful 
implements. It may be said, in a general way, that the instruments 
and tools with which a builder works at foundations should be larger 
and stronver than those with which he works at the superstructure 
in proportions as the pieces of which the foundation is, or, at any 
rate, ought to be, composed, are greater and heavier than those of 
which the superstructure is composed. There can be no question as 
to the great advantage that suitable and powerful implements put 
into the service of a sensible workman give him. They invest him 
Dee eine powers to carry on his job exactly and expedi- 
tiously. 

Not only should the stones put in foundation walls be the largest 
put into the building, but if there be any difference in the specific 
gravity they should also be the heaviest per cubic foot, the heaviest 
for its size being, in most instances, the strongest too. Stones, as a 
general thing, are comparatively strong or weak, according as their 
specific gravity is high or low. 

If I now propose to architects and still more to engineers, that they 
should make the foundations of all their structures, whether seen or 
unseen, handsome things, I think I hear them retort, ‘“‘ What do you 
mean? Teach your grandmother! Away, stick to your last.” 

The ancients had that idea, however, which they, no doubt, took 
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direct from Nature, that nothing is handsome which is not handsome 
throughout, and that if you would have anything like a perfect struct- 
ure, the unseen as well as the seen should be carefully and tidily 
Shaped. “Thorough,” a word upon which Lord Macaulay threw 
some contempt, was their motto; and, besides, it seems not out of the 
way to suppose that any one who loves beautiful figures and fine forms 
would incline to draw all the parts of a design handsomely from bot- 
tom to top, that he would not begin at the bottom with a hideous foot 
‘when he proposed to end at the top with a graceful head, and that his 
foundation works would be designed to conform to the pattern of the 
rest of his building, nor to suppose conversely that he who was care- 
less in producing and displayed no taste in designing his foundations 
would be but a slovenly architect or engineer throughout, and not 
much to be depended on. —W. Y. B. in the Builder. 


THE DEATH-RATE OF MEMPHIS. 
NEwponrt, R. I., March 11, 1882. 
To THR EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

T seems to be a 
disputed ques- 
tion whether the 

dvath-rate of Mem- 
pis has increased 
ordi:minished dur- 
ing pthe past year. 
Public comment on 
the subject varies 
one way or the 
other according to 
monthly reports. 

When the new 
sewerave system 
had come fairly 
into use, and had 
been publicly de- 
scribed there was 
a general impres- 
; sion, among those 

) who read with the 
> ends of their fin- 

on " gers, that all the 
ills of this unfortunate town had taken sudden flight. Even among 
the more intelligent and thouchtful classes, it was assumed as a mat- 
ter of course that we had seen the end of yellow fever in Memphis. 
Friends, concratulating me on the success of the sewerage works, 
often said and still say, “ Well, they have had no yellow fever in 
Memphis since your work was done.” In a general way, if the 
monthly record shows a high death-rate, some journal, often a medi- 
cal one, calls attention to the fact that the result of the sewerage 
works has been disappointing. With a low monthly record, those 
who are urging sewer improvement in other towns may refer to this 
renewed evidence of the sanitary effect of sewerace. 

It is proper for me to make some distinct statements on this subject 
because my reputation as an engineer must, to a great dezree, stand 
or fall with the success or failure of the method of seweraze adopted 
in Memphie by my advice, and the use of which is extending to other 
towns. Its success or failure cannot be measured by the death-rate. 
Dr. Maury of Memphis has recently published in the Medical News 
a correct statement of the case; but it is important that knowledge 
concerning it should be more widely extended. 

In 1878 there were nearly 5,000 deaths from yellow fever in Mem- 

his. ‘The disease anpeared again in 1879, and, althouch the popu- 
ation was speedily reduced by removals from about 40,000 to about 
13,000, many of those remaining being protected by previous attacks 
of the disease, the deaths amounted to about 500. ‘There was a 
thorough demoralization of the population of the whole vallev of the 
lower Mississippi. ‘Phe local authorities invited the National Board 
of Health to appoint a special committee to advise as to what should 
be done.- The committee consisted of Drs. Billings, Johnson and 
Mitchell, of the National Board. To these were joined Major Ben- 
yaurd, U.S. Envineers, Dr. Folsom, of Boston, and inyself. A thor- 
ough investigation was made, including a house-to-house inspection 
Sey carried out, antl a chemical examination of the various 
forms of water-supply. With the information thus obtained before 
us, and with a full consideration of the physical and financial. condi- 
tion of the city, we made the following recommendations in the order 
numbered : 

First. That the “superintendence and subsequent care of the 
sanitary work” be placed in the hands of a thoroughly competent 
sanitary officer, independent of politics, to direct “a large amount of 
sanitary work to be done in Meinphis, the details of which must be 
left to a great extent discretionary in order to secure the best results 
without unnecessary expense.” 

: Second. The ventilation and chilling of all houses occupied or 
unoccupied, extending the process to the contents and interiors of 
trunks, boxes, bureau drawers, bedding, carpets, clothing, etc.; also 
the destruction by fire of much material accumulated in junk shops 
and in the hands of second-hand dealers. 

Third. “That the city should have control of the water-works, 
at least to such an extent as to insure a change in the present source 
of supply, and also to insure that a sufficient amount of water for 
sanitary purposes shall at all times be at the disposal of the city.” 








Fourth. That a large number of houses, including some large 
buildings in the heart of the city, “should be condemned, torn down, 
and the material destroyed by fire.” 

Fifth. ‘“ That all privy-vaults now in the city should be cleaned 
out and filled with fresh earth, and that hereafter no system of deal- 
ing with excrement should be permitted which involves pollution of 
soil, water, or air. In those portions of the city so thickly settled as 
to warrant it, there should be introduced a system of sewerage to 
discharge into the Mississippi River upon a plan substantially as 
recommended by Colonel Waring. ‘These recommendations include 
a system of subsoil drainage, discharging into the bayous and into 
the river.” 

Sizth. “That the bayous, with a sufficient strip of ground on 
each side to insure their vontrol and freedom from pollation, should 
be made the property of the city for securing drainage and as a pub- 
lic park, the banks being properly grassed and a constant stream of 
clear water being secured. The ‘backing up of high water from the 
river into the bayou should be prevented by means of a dam, in con- 
nection with which must be provided pumping machinery to dispose 
of the ordinary flow during such period of high water.” 

Seventh. A modification of building regulations, under proper 
control. ‘All uncondemned buildings whose lower fluors are less 
than two feet from the ground should be raised to that height as 
early as is possible.” 

Eighth. ‘This section refers to the removal of garbage, and other 
sanitary details and their control by the sanitary officer recommended 
in the first section. 

Ninth. “With the exception of those devoted to heavy traffic, it 
is advised that all streets should be constructed of Paducah gravel, 
laid on a properly shaped road-bed, after the subsoil drains have 
been established, and that the gutters and curbs should be made of 
concrete.” 

Tenth. ‘Few places possess greater natural advantages than the 
city of Memphis for drainage, removal of excrement, garbage, etc., 
to secure that healthfulness so necessary to commercial prosperity.” 

The report closed with these words: “ We believe that by carry- 
ing out the above recommendations, and by availing itself fully of 
what is now known as to the causes of disease and the methods of 
avoiding or destroying these causes, Memphis may soon become one 
of the healthiest cities in the valley of the Mississippi.” 

Thus it will be seen that the conditions prescribed for sanitary 


improvement were numerous and varied, and that the construction 


of sewers was only one item of them. I know only in a general 
way the extent to which the recommendations have been carried 
out; but the following are the substantial facts: The chief sanitary 
officer is not so independent of control as the committee intended 
that he should be. The chilling of houses, etc., was either reasonably 
well performed, or its effects have been secured by lapse of time. 
The city has not obtained control of the water-works, which are still 
in the hands of a private company, which still supplies a muddy 
water drawn from Wolf River dangerougly near to the temporary 
outfall of the sewers and to the filthy Bayou Gayoso and to the 
drainage of slaughter-houses and other sources of infection in its 
immediate vicinity. Wells have been closed, cisterns have been 
largely dispensed with, and this vile water is furnished for the domes- 
tic use of the citizens. It has-been pointed out from time to time 
that it is subject to probable contamination from all the sources 
above named. The destruction of houses reported by the health 
officer as unsafe has been very partially carried out, the authorities 
having allowed many of them to be repaired with less thoroughness 
than the spirit of the recommendations would have required. The 
filling of privy-vaults and the improvement of the system of dealing 
with excrement has been carried out substantially as recommended. 
The system of sewerage except as to the outlet has been carried out 
in substantial accordance with the recommendations so far as the 
failure to improve the bayou left it possible for this to be done. One 
of the most important features of the sewerage as recommended was 
the delivery of the whole outflow into the Mississippi River well 
below the mouth of Wolf River. For immediate purposes dur- 
inz construction and for use during high water, the main sewer was 
connected with an existing outlet into Wolf River, but the plan in- 
cluded and was based upon the Mississippi outlet. The iron pipe 
for its construction was ordered and the location of the line was 
established. This outlet has never been constructed and the disposi- 
tion that has since been made of the land through which it was to 
pass indicatés that the intention has been given up. The subsoil 
drainage has been carried out practically to one third the extent 
recommended; the recommendation was for one drain in the trench 
with the sewers (in alleys), and another at each side of the street, — 
in very few cases have these street drains been constructed. The 
drainage of houses and their connection with the sewers has been 
admirably carried out under strict regulations faithfully executed. 
The bayous are mainly unimproved except for the removal of the 
privies which used to overhang them. They are most foul and dan- 
gerous. Their banks are not under proper control, their water-way 
is entirely unimproved and they are still subject to the invasion of 
the high water of the Mississippi River with its many attendant evils. 
This condition renders it impossible to extend the system of sewer- 
ave and house-drainage to one of the worst sections of the city, al- 
most in its heart, which is to-day as serious a menace to the health of 
the town as it has ever been. There has been no general compli- 
ance with the recommendation that low buildings should be raised, 
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and free ventilation furnished under them. The removal of garbage, 
etc., has been reasonably well done when the weather permitted ; — 
continued rains soon put most of the streets in the city into such a 
condition that the transportation of refuse matter is practically im- 
possible. ‘These then impregnate the soil to a greater or less degree, 
and establish a condition which must be regarded as seriously bad. 
Except in a few special cases there has been no improvement of the 
road-ways, save in those streets used for the transportation of mer- 
chandise. Sometimes for many weeks together nine-tenths of the 
thoroughfares of the city are sloughs of mud and mire. 

I make the above statements without consultation with my associates 
of the committee, and entirely on my own responsibility. I make 
them because the repute of my own work is likelv to suffer from the 
failure to supplement the seweraze with other work equally important 
and from the failure to make even the sewerage complete. Whether 
or not the government of Memphis can afford to carry out the full 
recommendations, I do not know. They probably will carry them 
out after another epidemic of yellow fever, and they will probably 
have another epidemic if the disease again invades the Mississippi 
valley before they have carried them out. The work yet remaining 
undone is as important for the general health of the community as it 
is for the prevention of an epidemic of yellow fever, and until it is 
executed it is fair to suppose that, with the growth of population and 
with the growing indifference that immunity from epidemics will fos- 
ter, the general sanitary conditions of the town will gradually grow 
worse, and that its death-rate will gradually increase. Even had it 
been possible to sewer the low district near the bayou, and had the 
whole outflow been delivered to the Mississippi River, the unfavor- 
able conditions would only be mitigated. Sewers are an essential 
element of municipal sanitary work, but they are only an element: 
they cannot take the ee of other necessary things. There are in 
Memphis and everywhere else a number of causes of ill-health which 
are not affected by sewerage and house-drainage. 

So far as the system of sewerage adopted at Memphis is concerned, 
it has been an entire engineering success, as a system. The capacity 
of its main lines have proved to be too little for the duty imposed 
upon them. The basis on which the capacity of the sewers was cal- 
culated wasa consumption of 40 gallons per head per day for the 
whole population; this would be on an average about 250 gallons per 
day per house. 

The Wolf River water supplied by a private company owning the 
works is so foul that pipes can be kept clean only by the water being 
left to run. It has been intimated that the company is not popular 
among the people, and that many leave their taps running in order 
to increase the cost of pumping. Be this as it may, recent investiga- 
tions have shown a daily consumption in the houses connected with 
the water-works of about 2,300 gallons per house. With this im- 
mense flow the main sewers (never the six-inch laterals) sometimes 
run full, and several relief discharges into the bayou have been 
found necessary. GrorGE E. WARING, JR. 





EFFECT OF CEMENT-MORTAR ON IRON. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., March 7, 1882. 

To THe EpitTors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Gentlemen,—I beg to get an answer to the following questions. 
Is it true that iron beams and girders built into walls with cement- 
mortar, are liable to be destroyed by any action from the cement ? 
What kind of a chemical action is it? Is cast-iron laid in concrete 
also subject to that influence, or to destruction? Supposing these 
questions are of general importance, I am very respectfully yours, 

C. LEo STAUvuB. 

[THE articles on this subject printed in our issne of March 11 present n 
rational explanation of the circumstances under which fron embedded in 
mortar is likely to corrode, the substance of them being that neither mor- 
tar nor cement act upon iron, but the dampness of the masoury in which 
the metal is imbedded may oxidize it, independently of any action of the 
mortar. To thix we might add one other observation: that as lime-morteur 
in the interior of a mass of masonry always retains something of its sol- 
uble character, a8 a mere hydrate. the action of the carbonic acid of the air 
upon the wall not extending far from the surface, anv water which soaked 
into such a mass would become strongly alkaline by solution of the lime. and 
any iron exposed to it would be in some decree protected from corrosion, 
since iron does not rust readily in alkaline solutions. The complex hydrate 
of lime, silica, alumina and magnesia which ix formed by the setting of 
cement is on the contrary nearly or quite insoluble in water. and iron im- 
bedded in it, although the cement is Itself inert, does not enjoy the protec- 
tion against the action of free moisture which is afforded by lime. — Eps. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT. } . 


A STUDENT'S QUERY. 


To THE Epitors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Dear Sirs, — Will you please inform me by what geometrical pro- 
cess (if any) the centre may be determined for inscribing a circle in 
@ space similar to that shown in the accompanying sketch [A span- 
drel included between the lines of a square-lheaded window and the 
enclosed pointed arch J. 


A reply will greatly oblige A STUDENT. 


[THE simplest process is to draw a line from the corner, bisecting the 
angie, and take the centre of the circle by trial at the required point. Prob» 


ably there are more scientitic ways of determining the position of the-cen- 
tre, if any one wished to study them out.—Evs. AMERICAN ARCHITECT.] 


THE SALTPETRING OF BRICKWORK. 
CRICAGO, March 6, 1882. 
To THE EpitTors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 
Dear Sirs,—Do you know of any wash that would prevent the 
saltpetre efflorescence that appears on the surface of brick walla? 
Either oo account of the peculiar quality of the clay, or some- 
thing in the manufacture of the bricks, it is now impossible to plaster, 
on interior brick walls here without furring. I have a building in 
progress in which the salts are now hanging in some places one and 
a half inches in thickness. Yours respectfully,. ARCHITECT. 


{THF efflorescence of brick wails. if once begun, cannot be cured by any 
superficial wash now in use, although something may be done by oiling the 
will, to prevent its appearance. The cause of the efflorescence is very 
obscure. It usnally consists mainly of sulphate of magnesia, and may come 
either from the bricks or from the mortar, if the latter contains magnesia, 
as all natural cements and many mortars do. One theorv is tbat bricks 
burned with coal are subject to etHorescence, on account of their saturation 
with sulphur fumes from the coal, while those burned with wood are free 
from danger; but itis found that walls laid with cement-mortar are more 
affected than those built with lime, so that there is some reason for snppos- 
ing that the magnesia of the cement plays a part in the reaction. Another 
hypothesis is that clay deposited from salt water contains soluble matters, 
which find their way to the surface of bricks made from such clay; and this 
is supported by the observation that the disfigurement of walls is much more 
common on the sea-coast than in inland towns, but ‘‘Architect’s’”? expert 
ence indicates that this explanation is not wholly ratisfactory. Walls whieh 
are left uncovered so that rain soxks duwn into the interior, suffer most, the 
water gradually finding its way to the surface, bringiug the salts with it. 
For face walls the precaution is sometimes taken of mixing oil with the 
mortar, which will prevent efflorescence if the top of the brickwork is kept 
protected from rain; but this would perhaps be too expensive for interior 
walls, although anv kind of cheap animal or vegetable oil or grease may be 
used.—Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 





“DOVETAIL.” 
March 10, 1882. 
To THE EpiTors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, — The inferences of the writer in Notes and Queries, 
quoted in your last issue, as to the derivation of the words dovetail 
and rabbet are not fortunate. 

Rabbet or rebate may and probably does come from the French 
“rabat” having much the same signification as the English word 
rebate or reduction, for which reason I always use the second mode 
of spelling above given. The French term, however, is “ feuillure,’”’ 
viz.: ‘“ making into leaves” or leaf. 

But for “dovetail” it seeins natural to take simply as a goed 
English word, the French for which is “ queue d’arronde” (obsolete 
for hirondelle, a swallow) translated in an old dictionary which I 
picked up at random, by swallow or dovetail. 

In the same manner I have known the word cornclian, written 
carneleon, and made to derive from Latin “ Carne leonis,” for being 
“meat” red; instead of from cornaline Se and corniola 
(Italian), a horny substance. ours etc., J. F. 





NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


Tue Preroumatic Fire-Extincuisuer.—Apropos of the discussion 
on fire-extinguishers in late issues of this paper, the Fireman’s Journal 
says: “The machine was introduced here some three years ago by a 
Canadian, who gave some experiments that were fairly successful. A 
company was organized to manufacture them, but they have never yet 
been able to perfect them so as to put them on the market successfully. 
Indeed, the company failed over a year ago, and the receiver has sought 
in vain ever since for a purchaser for the old material. The machine is 
constructed with an air-chamber on top, into which a large voluine of 
air is pumped; the extinguisher is then filled with water, and the ex- 
pansion of the air, when released from the air-chamber, is sufficient to’ 
project a small stream of water thirty or forty feet. But the difficulty 
lies in the almost utter impossibility of confining the air in the chamber 
so as to have it ready for use when required; any device thus far tried 
will permit the air to escape, so that when the machine stands for a‘ 
time the compressed air has disappeared, ang there is nothing to give 
the required pressure. That the machine was never developed into @ 
success, we attribute rather to a lack of intelligence and enterprise on 
the part of the company controlling it than to mechanical difficulties — 
the former might be overcome, but the latter never. As to the French 
compound alluded to, that was in the market long before the pneumatie 
extinguisher appeared, Mr. Skinner, inventor of the ladder bearing his 
name, being agent for it. It was used in several other extinguishers, 
notably in the one whiclf is simply a large tin bucket having a Johnsdn 
pump as the projecting power. It was supplanted, however, by other 
compounds quite as effective and much cheaper. That the compounds 
referred to have greater extinguishing power than water has been re- 
peatedly certified to by government and other officials who haye 
reported upon tests made under their supervision If a compressed-air 
machine can -be successfully made to use these compounds it would, 
unquestionably, be of value, but up to the present time nothing las 
been discovered, in the way of a portable machine, that will get a smalk 
stream of water ona fire so quickly and so effectively as a chemicah 
extinguisher.” 





Tue Boston Transcript says that an East Boston lady was recently 
requested by the Board of Health to have traps placed under the sinks 
and basins in her house, and when an inspector a few days later exam- 
ined the premises it was found that she had placed there several rat- 
traps. : 





In purchasing a house, the buyer should be sure the seller is not too 
deep for him. — Boston Commercial Bulletin. | 


a a 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 





' (Although a large portion of the building infell ence 
ts provided by their regular correspondents, the ete 
greatly desire to receive voluntary information, espe- 
cially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


{Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
ether with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
f the Commissioner Qf Patents, af Washington, for 
y-five cents.) 


254,861. TOOL-HANDLE. — Thomas Belton, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

254,862. CHAIN-WRENCRH. — William H. Brock, Co- 
fona, N. Y. 

254,68 ADJUSTABLE MANTEL. — Robert H. Gud- 
goon, Winchester, County of Hants, England. 
— 24264. VENTILATOR. — James G. Ponnycuick, 
Borton, Mass. 

261,964. MACHINE FOR SAWING OFF AND TENONING 
Pines. — Andrus L. Gilbert, es N.Y, 

254,955. PILE-DRIVER. — Andrus L. Gilbert, Albany, 


251,965. WINDOW-SCREEN. — Henry OC. Hart, De- 
troit, Mich. 

254,581. ArRn-CooLIna APPARATUS. — Ralph S. 
Jennings, Baltimore, Md. 

265,03. SASH-FASTENER, — Ephraim 8S. Morton, 
Brockton, Maga. 

255.016. METALLIC CHIMNEY-CAP. — Walter J. Pet- 
tingoll, Lowell, Mass. 

256,019, APPARATUS FOR DISINFECTING WASTE- 
Pires. — Abram G. W. Rankin, Jersey City, N. oJ. 

255,023. METHON OF UNITING Wound FOR FLOOR- 
Coverines, &c. — Charles E, Rider, Rochester, N. Y. 

265,025. SASII-HOLDERK. — Janes Y. hisk, Point 
Pleasant, W. Va. 

265,047, FiInv-EXTINGUISHER. — Charles W. Tal- 
oott, Woonsocket, R. J. 
see: ELEVATOR. — George C. Tewksbury, Lynn, 

ABS, 

235,092, TtrRuLAR WELL. — Ransom E,. Strait, 
Galesburg, Mich. 


SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


Baltimore. 


BoILpING PERrMmirs.—Since our last report twenty- 
four permits have been granted, the more important 
being as follows: — 

Peter Jensen, three-st’y brick building, 8s 6 cor. 
Patterson Park Ave. and Orleans St. 

F. OC, Fossett, 2 three-st’y brick buildings, 8 w cor. 
Belair Ave. and Washington St. 

Henry Heatterick, two-st’'y brick stable, in rear of 
secornor Washington and Orleans Sts. 

Leander Foreman, 4 three-st'y brick buildings. 
ao Ave., commencing at ne oor. of Townsend 

t 


Leander Foreinan, 4 three-st’'y brick buildings, 
Mo-her St., bet. Pennsylvania Ave. and Division St. 

Geo. C. Hershman, 9 two-st’y brick buildings, Ma- 
deira Alley, bet. Gough and Bank Sis. 

O. F. Kichter, 2 three-st'y brick bulldings, Lan- 
vale St., commencing 90’ w of Carey St. 

Jolin F, Raabe, three-st'y brick bank building, in 
wear of s wor. Gay and Saratoga Sts., fronting on 
Saratoga St. 

K. C. Jones, 4 three-st’y brick buildings, Fair- 
mount Ave., commencing at n w oor. of Ann St. 

Jacob Saum, 4 three-st’y brick buildings, Gilmor 
St. w of Presstinan St. 

Jacob Sau, 4 two-at’y brick buildings, Cole St., 
oommencing at the corner of Vincent Alley. 

. _ oS. B. Irvine, 6 three-st’y brick buildings, Mount 
St., bet. Harlem and Edmonson Aves. 
Qeorgo Pausch, three-st’y front bnilding, 934 Bal- 
timore St., bet. Gilmor and Mount Sts. 
Louls Karlling, threest’y brick building, Parkin 
&t., bet. Lombard and Pratt Sts. 


Bostort. 


FRABRUARY RerortT.— During the month of February, 
the ee Pas were granted at the office of 
Inspector o uildings. Brick, 4; wood, 3:; wood 
Special, 3; alterations, repairs, ete., 90; boilers and 
engines, 48; heating apparatus, 47. 

BuiLDING Permita, — Brick. —43 to 53 Hereford St., 
Ward 11, for Geo. Wheatland, Jr., 5 dwells., 22’ 3” x 
42’, three-st’y, mansard; Vinal & Dodge, builders. 

Clarendon St., cor. Newbury, Ward 11, for Frank 

M. and Albert G. Frost, apartment-house, 30’ x 9u’, 

eixst'y; Laming & Drisco, builders. 

Wood.— 691-699 Dudley St., Ward 20, for Fred. W. 
Webster, store, 24’x 52’; Fred. W. Webster, builder. 

Rrie Are., cor. Elmo St., for David Simonds, 2 
Awells., 20’ x 44’, three st'y. 

Terrace Ave., near Sheridan Ave., Ward 23, for 
Daniel Seaverns, dwell., 20’ x 30’; ell, 15’ x 18’, two- 
sty: J. Sullivan, builder. 

le St., near Walnut Ave., Ward 21, for Wm. 

Jonaldson, dwell., 21’ x 30’, two-st'y; oll, 14’ x 16’; 

William Donaldson, builder. 

a at iat. a reer nen Te nee oe St., Ward 
, for New England Felt Roofing Com storage 

building, 30’ x 6v’. . ee ~~ 

Bellewue St., near Trull St., Ward 24, for Wm. I.. 
Harris, dwell., 25’ and 3t’ x 34'6”; ell, 17’ x 20’ 9”, 
two-at’y, hip; J. French, builder. 

Delle Ave., near Burney St., Ward 22, for Ellen 
Whelton, dwell., 22’ x 31’; ell, 17’ x 21’, three-st’y; 
©. M. Ward, builder. 

Grove St., near German S8t., Ward 23, for Jos. 
Kern, dwell., 21° x 28’, two-st’'y; John String, 
bulider. 

Kast Seventh St., near M St., Ward 14, for Wm. F. 


o 


Faton, 2 dwells., 19 x 32’, two-st’y mansard; Wm. F. 
Eaton, builder. 

West Cottage St., rear, near Blue Hill Ave., Ward 
20, for Amos D. Gould, stable, 26’ x 28’; Amos D. 
Gould, builder. 

East Ninth St., 893 and 59%, Ward 14, for Alfred 
L. Bailey, 2 dwells., 19’ 6’ x 32’, two-st’y mansard; 
ell, 14’ x 18’; A. L. Bailey, builder. 

West Sizth St., 42 and 44, Ward 13, for Michael 
Hickey, 2 dwells., 20’ x 30’, three-at'y; Wm. T. 
Eaton. 

Centre St., cor. Burroughs St., Ward 23, for Benj. 
May. 2d, dwell. and store, 42’ anil 58’ x 41’ 6” and 
36’, three-at’y hip; John J. Rendall, builder, 

Austin St., opposite Frovt St., Ward 5, for Fitch- 
burg Railroad Co., lumber freight office, 15’ and 55’ 
6" x 38’, two-st’'y; John T. Bagley, builder. 

Alarcella St., aes Ceutre St., Ward 21, for 
Horace R. Batchelder, dwell., 14’ x 28’, two-st’y; 
Henry F. Pierce, builder. 


Brooklyn. 


BuILpIna PeRMits.—/fart St., © 6 cor. Stuyvesant 
Ave., two-st'y frame dwell.; cost. $6,000; owner and 
builder, John Kueger, 4198 Broadway. 

North Eighth St.,us, 100’ from Second St., bet. 
First and Second Sts., three-at'y frame tenement; 
cost, $5,000; owner, P. Dailey, 8 North Sixth St.; 
architect, A. Herbert: builder, not selected. 

Grand St., Nos. 651, 653, and 655, being 75’ from 
Waterbury St., 4 two-st’y tenements; cost, total, 
$7.600; owner, Chester PD. Burrows, 319 Ainslie St.; 
architect, O. H. Doolittle; builder, I. E. Burrows. 

Sumner Ave., n w cor. Halsey St.. 2 three-st’y 
brick stores and dwells.; cost, total, 816,500: owner, 
Henry Wessels, 12 First St.; architect, A. Herbert; 
builder, not selected. 

Second St., n w corner North Eighth St., four.st’y 
brick store and tenement; cost, $10,000; owner, Jobn 
Brady, North kKighth St.; architect, A. Herbert. 

Roger Ave., necor. Park P1.,7 three-st’y frame 
(corner) stores and dwells. and other dwells.; cost, 
$3,500; owners and builders, Peter McDonvuugh and 
John Reilly, 130 Rogers Ave. 

Ainslie St., No. 129, n 8, 50’ w Lorimer St.. three- 
at’y frame tenement; cost, $2,700; owner, F. Gras- 
muck, 129 Ainslie St.; architect and carpenter, O. 
H. Doolittle; mason, I. E. Burrows, 

Hamburgh St., nw cor. Magnolia St., 2 three-st'y 
frame stores and tenements; cost, each, $4,500: own- 
er, architect, and mason, Albert Palmay, 402 Cen- 
tral Ave.; carpenter, A. Hofgesang. 

Clason Are., ws, 100'8 Atlantic Ave., 2 two-st’y 
frame dwells.: cost, $2,500; owner, Jackson S, 
Schultz, 11 Cliff St., New York; architect and 
builder, James McKee. 

Myrtle Ave., #8, junction Magnolia St., three-st’y 
brick store and tenement; cost, $9,000; ownera, 
John Deterling and William Paulson, De Kalb and 
Tompkins Aves.; architect, S. W. Osman; builders, 
P. Carlin & Sons, and A. A. Keeve, 

Hooper St., 8 8, 157’ 6 Bedford Ave., 7 three-st’y 
brownstone dwells.; cost, total, $50,000; owner and 
carpenter, C. L. Sainmis, 138 Penn St. 

Van Dyke St,, 8 e cor. Richard St., 2 three-st’y 
brick stores and dwells.; cost, each, $5,300; owner, 
Mra. Ellen J. Robinson, Partition St., cor. Richard 
St.; architect and carpenter, George Damen; ma- 
son, P. McGuire. 

First St., ws, bet. South Third and South Fourth 
Sts , two-st'y brick shop; cost, $5,000; owners, Have- 
moyer & Elder; architect, ‘I’. A. Havemeyer; build- 
ers, T. Winslow and J. E. James. 

Clason Ave., 68, 145’ n Lafayette Ave., three-st’y 
brick factury; cost, 26.000; owner, G. M. Eddy, Cla- 
gon and Lafayette Aves.; architect, J. V. Smith. 

Second St., ws, 25'8 North Eleventh St., two-and- 
a-half-at’y frame glass houee; cost, $2,499; owner, 
Andrew Strenger, 68 Troutman St.; architect, Johu 
Platte. 

Fifth Ave., W8, 25's Sixteenth St., 2 two-st’y frame 
stores and dwells.; cost, $3,000 for both; owner and 
carpenter, James Carty, 578 Fifth Ave. 

Huron St., n 8, 175°e Manhattan Ave., two-st’y 
fraine store-room, oftice and dwell.: cost, $2,200; 
owner, J. Van Iderstine, Blissville, L. I.; architect, 
Fred Weber; builders, D. H. Hulse and S. F. Bart- 
lett. 


Chicago. 


WaGes. — A general meeting of carpenters was held 
March 19, and it was decided to demand an advance 
In wages after the first of April from $2.75 to $3.00 

r day. 

Houses A residence for A. J. Kirkwood, on Oak 
and La Salle Sts., “8’ x 60’. The entire front {fs of 
Indiana preased and moulded brick with stone base- 
ment; Messra. Burnham & Koot, architects. 

On Dearborn Ave., facing Lincoln Park are three 
houses. each different in design, but forming a har- 
monious and picturesque whole, 111’ frout, by sv’ 
deep, for 8. E. Egan, Wm. Egan and H. H. Shu- 
feldt, to be built of Philadelphia green stone 
throughout; the cost is $100,000; Messrs. Burnhain 
& Root, architects. 

APARTMENT-Housks. — On the cor. of Jackson and 
Paulina Sts., are to be built 18 apartment-houses, 19’ 
x 112’, for Mrs. E. H. Talbott, four-st’'y Chicago 

resred brick front and Berlin stone with stone 
hasament. very elaborate: the cost will be $60,000. 

Also 2 apartment-huouses on Erie St., near Dear- 
born Ave., four-st’y, 51’ x 63’, for Mr. Levi W. 
Yaggy; cost, $60,000; Baltimore pressed brick and 
terracotta; Mr. L. G. Hallberg, architect. 

Housk«s —On the cor. of Warren Ave. and Oakley St. 
is to be erected a fine residence for Mr. John A. 
Roach, three-st’y. 28’ x 72’, very ornate front of 
Philadelphia brick and brownstone, to be finished 
throughout inhard wood; cost, 818,000, Alsoat 271 
Huron St., 3 flats, for Mr. Chas. A. Winchell, 25’ x 
74’, finished in hard wood; cost, $12,009; both from 
designs by Mr. Wm. Thomas, architect. 

BUILDING PERMITS. —S. J. Mellen, three-st’y fac- 
“ 36’ x 60’, 233 North May St.; cost, $4,500. 

feldbouse, Dutcher & Co., three st'y factory, 40’ 
x 60’, 50 and 32 West Monroe St.: cost, $5,100. 

A. J. Kirk wond, two-st’y dwell., 28’ x 6)’, 334 La 

Salle St.; cost, $10,000. 


Gen. A. Seaverns, three-st’y flats, 60’ x 100’, 2200 
Wabash Ave.; cost, $25,000. 

M. E. Sands, 3 two st’y dwells., 53’ x 60’, 937 and 
991 Jackson St.; cost, $11,000, 

College of thysicians and Surgeons, stone base- 
ment, 70’ x 100’, cor. Harrisun and Honore Sts.; cost, 
$2,600. 

G, F. Hinckley & Co., one-st’y engine-room, 36’ x 
40’,cor. Ullman and Thirty-seventh St.: cort, $3,000, 

J. L. Beckwith, two-st’y flats, 26’ x 31’, 248 Park 
Ave.; cost, $6,000. 

Van Higgins, Furber & Co., 2 additional stories, 
69’ x 80’, vor. Randolph and La Salle Sts.; cost, 
$25,000, 

S. Caldwell, two-st'y dwell., 22’ x 40’, 196 Walnut 
St.; cost, $2.50, 

Mra. W. Collins, two st'y addition to dwell., 20’ x 
30’, 398 Webster St.; cost, $2.5 0. 

W. H. McMurray, two-st’y barn, 28’ x 36’, 1919 
Prairie Ave.; cost, $6,540. 

Gen, Cramer, two-st’y dwell., 22’ x 60’, 703 South 
Ashland Ave.; cost, $4.700. 

A. E. Risser, tlree-st’y dwell. and barn, 30’ x 60’, 
3250 South Park Ave.; cost, $40,000. 

Theodore Sheldon, three-st’y flats, 24’ x 70’, 178 
Cass St.; cost, $x,000, 


Peter Alhmendinger, three-st’'y dwell., 25’ x 68’, | 


cor. Oak and Pine Sts.; cost, $4,700. 

D, W. Eveart, one-st’'y foundry, 50’ x 100’, 11 to 13 
Jefferson St.; cost, $5,000. 

Jolin Krassman, two-st'y dwell., 21’ x 52’, 414 
Sedgwick St.; cost, $4,500. 


New York. 


Store. —On Sixth Ave, between Twentieth and 
Twenty-first St., Mr. Hugh O'Neill proposes to ex- 
tend his store soas to have a frontage on the whole 
block; Mr. N. F. Barrett is the architect, 

BREWERY. — Mesars, Flanagan, Nay & Co. are to have 
an addition 50’ x 112’ built on their premises on 
Tenth Ave., between Twenty-fifth and Twenty-sixth 
Sts., ata cost of about 315,000, The front is to be 
of Collabaugh face brick with granite triminings; 
Mr.-los. M. Dunn is the architect. 

PANORAMA-BUILDING. — On these cor. of Fifty-ninth 
St. and Madison Ave. a panorama-building. 65’ 10” 
in diameter, 25’ 8” high is to be built for the Société 
du Panorama Nationale des Etats-Unis, ata cost of 
about $40.00); Mons. Humblet has come from Paris 
to superintend the construction. 

Horses. — On the cor. of Seventy-second St. and 
Madison Ave two residences are to be built for Mr. 
Chas, L. Titfany, to cost about $2,000. The build- 
fogs will be of bluestone, 100’ x 125’, four-sCy with 
attic, and the architecture will be picturesque and 
unique. Messrs. McKim, Mead & White are the 
arclitects. 

On Seventy-third St., between Ninth and Tenth 
Aves... 28 houses about 25’ x 60’ each, of brick with 
stone trimmings, four-et'y, are to be erected for Mr. 
Edward Clark, from designs of Mr, H. J. Harden- 
burgh. 

On Eighty-seventh St. several dwells., 18’ frontage, 
are to be built for the Rhinelander estate, They 
will be three and four-st'y, of brick with stone fin- 
ish; Mr. Geo. M. Huss is the architect. 

ALTERATIONS, — Messra, Warren Fuller & Co.'s fac- 
tory on Forty-second St. isto be materially enlarged 
ata cost of about $25,100, from designs of Me_xsrs. 
D. & J. Jardine. 

East Thirtieth St., No. 331, is to be altered from a 
residence toa flat, at a cost of about $5,000, from 
designs of Mr. Jos. M. Dunn, who has also prepared 
the plans for altering the building on the ne cor. of 
Third Ave, and Forty-seventh St., which with an ad- 
dition will cost $6,000, 

LABOR MARKET. — The labor market js In an uneet- 
tled condition, and higher wages will be demanded, 
Masons talk of asking $1.50 per day, and some even 
mention $3, Carpenters, painters and plasterers are 
also uneasy. 

BuILpbING MATERIALS are firmly held at quotations, 
After May 1,a new exchange to be called the Build- 
jung Material Exchange of the City of New York 
will be opened at No. 12 Dey St. ‘The exchange has 
been organized under favorable auspices, and has 
already a Jarge and influential membership. 

THE NeW OvERA-HOUSE. —In consequence of the 
great rise in the price of Jabor and materials, the 

irectors of the New Metropolitan Opera-House 
Company, at their latest meeting, resolved to issue 
a circular to the stockholders asking thein to choose 
one of three plans as follows: To sell the land ac- 
quired between hirty-ninth and Fortieth Streets 
and Broadway and Seventh Avenue, and divide the 
loss, if any; to hold the land and let it lie uniin- 
proved until a more favorable time for building, or 
to push forward the work of building. and meet the 
increased cost by mortgaging the superfluous land 
at the corners of Broadway and Thirty-ninth and 
Fortieth Streets. Only one lot inthe centre of the 
Broadway front is needed for the entrance of the 
opera-honse. As {it was not a part of the original 
plan to build upon the land on either side, this is 
available for mortgaging as suggested in the third 
poo A meeting of the stockholders will be 

eld on the 27th instant, and definite action will be 
taken on the subject. 

PAINTERS’ WAGES.—A movement is making to bring 
about an increase of wages for painters, who at 
present receive $2.59 for eight hours’ and $3.00 for 
ten hours’ work. ‘he increase demanded is 50 cents. 

BuILpDING PERMITS.— Third Ave.,secor. One Hun- 
dred and Forty-sixth St., four-st’y brick store, tene- 
ment, and lodge-room; cost, $13,000; owner and 
builder, George Mand, Third Ave.,secor. One Hun- 
dred and Forty-sixth St.; architect, Heury Piering. 

One Hundred and Twenty-ninth St., n 8, 350’ 6 
Eighth Ave., 4 three-st’y brownstone dwells.; cost, 
each, $12,000; owner, Richard H. Treacy, 1716 Madi- 
ron Ave.; architect, J. H. Valentine; builder, R. H. 

rracy. 

One) Hundred and Thirtieth St., ns, 300’ w Sixth 
Ave., 2 four-st’y Connecticut brownstone apartment- 
houses; cost, each, $25,000; owner, Charles H. Fen- 
ton, 154 East One Hundred and Twenty-fuurth St.; 
architect, Chas. Baxter. 

Mangin St., No. 134, four-et'y brick saw-mill and 
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GENERAL Mercs, who is a man of taste as well as an 
accomplished engineer, has come to the defence of the Capitol 
at Washington against the designs of a Texas architect, who 
proposes to satisfy the wishes of those who desire to have the 
Congressional Library placed under the same roof with the 
halls of Congress by putting jackscrews under the great dome, 
raising it fifty feet into the air, and inserting two stories of 
rooms beneath it. This astonishing plan, placed persistently 
before the members, attracted attention, and the committee on 
the Library finally requested General Meigs to express his 
opinion as to its feasibility. Having many years ago made 
a thorough examination of the walls and foundation of the 
present dome, he had no hesitation in replying that the pro- 
posed raising would be ‘‘a dangerous and perhaps fatal enter- 
prise,” while even if it were safe, he condemns the project as 
injurious to the beauty of the building. As he justly says, 
‘“‘nowhere is to be found a great building of such rich and 
graceful composition as the present Capitol,” and, while the 
raising of the dome would not improve it, the projection of the 
central portico beyond the line of the wings would cut off, in 
any oblique view, one of the wings, and reduce the apparent 
size of the structure. 


Tae New York Grand Jury, after examining several wit- 
nesses regarding the fire in the Potter building on Park Row, 
has decided not to indict the owner, considering that no evi- 
dence was brought before it to show that he was responsible 
for the calamity. In its opinion, the fire was caused by 
the leakage of carbonic-oxide gas from the old flue, which, 
under the influence of the downward draught caused by the 
vicinity of higher buildings, filled the space between the beams 
of the fluor, and finally, reaching the open air, ignited, spread- 
ing the fire in all directions. Such an accident as this, the 
jurors thought, could not be considered as due to the owner's 
negligence, and finding that, although there were no fire-escapes 
in the building, there were two flights of stairs, and that it was 
possible to reach the roof of the adjoining building without a 
ladder, they did not feel that he deserved severe censure, still 
less an indictment for manslaughter, on account of not having 
provided further safeguards. ‘This seems reasonable enough, 
and although we hope that Mr. Potter will rebuild the struct- 
ure in a somewhat more substantial manner, we are certainly 
very well satisfied that he should not have been made the vic- 
tim of an inconsistent and irrational public indignation. 





A SINGULAR contest has been going on within the past few 
weeks over an attempt of the New Jersey railroads, acting in 
concert for a common end, to obtain legislative permission for 
taking nearly the whole river front of Jersey City aud Hobo- 
ken for their own purposes, cutting off many of the streets of 
the former city from their present terminus at the water’s ede, 
and threatening some of the most valuable interests of both 
places, which now have a considerable commercial importance 
from the deep water along their shores. It certainly seems a 


questionable exercise of the right of eminent domain in a State 
government to seize a tract so extensive, and of such peculiar 
uecessity to the interests of two flourishing cities, and hand 
it over to a combination of railroads in the same manner that 
a right of way would be given through the pastures and woods 
of the inland country, but the bill passed both branches of the 
Legislature by large majorities. The Governor, however, re- 
turned the bill to the Legislature without his approval, ex- 
plaining his action by a presentation of what he considered to 
be the rights of the inhabitants of the two seaports; the only 
ones of any importanee that the State possesses. Although 
there is a strong probability that the bill will be passed over 
the veto, the rejoicing in the water-front cities at the Gover- 
nor’s action was lively as well as sincere. Salutes were fired 
when the veto was announced; flags were displayed on the 
public buildings, and a mass meeting of citizens was held to 
return thanks to the. Governor, and to select a committee to 
oppose actively the second passage of the bill. It is even 
hinted that the inhabitants of Jersey City and Hoboken are 
disposed to rise in rebellion against the execution of the law if 
it should be passed, so that we can but hope that it will be de- 
ferred for the present. , 





Tue City Council of Montreal, one of the most conservative 
cities on the western continent, has passed an ordinance making 
it a misdemeanor, to be punished by fine or imprisonment, for 
any person to suffer or maintain upon his premises any fireplace 
or chimney, except the chimney of a private dwelling-house, so 
constructed as not to consume the smoke arising from the fuel 
burnt therein; and every proprietor, owner, or tenant of any 
engine, steam-boiler, factory, chemical-works, or other manufac- 
turing establishment is to be compelled, upon notice from the 
inspector of boilers, to provide his furnaces with apparatus 
which will effectually consume the smoke escaping therefrom. 
Another regulation is added which is quite new, to the effect 
that the proprietor of any house or building hereaftér erected, 
the chimney of which shall not be more than twelve feet hori- 
zontally distant from any other chimney having a higher eleva- 
tion, shall be bound at his own expense to carry his chimney at 
least six feet above the apex or roof of the building possessing 
the high chimney ; and the proprietor of a high building erected 
beside a lower one already standing shall carry up at his own 
expense all the chimneys of the lower house which are less 
than twelve feet away from his to the same height with his 
own. 





Tue latest important labor movement is the anticipated gen- 
eral strike of coal miners in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and 
Maryland. Fifteen thousand miners in the latter States have 
already left their work, and the mines are closed. The osten- 
sible object of the strike is to resist a reduction of wages from 
sixty-five to fifty cents per ton, but there are probably some 
private schemes in the background. During the past three 
years the miners have been very thoroughly organized, or, in 
other words, have been cowed into abject submission by a sys- 
tem of brutal terrorism, and the order for the strike was ac- 
companied by a notice that disobedience would be “under 
penalty of death.” Nothing would be easier for the chief con- 
spirators than to command anything else they liked, their own 
political advancement, for instance, under the same penalty, 
and the order for a strike at this period, when the companies 
have enormous stocks of coal left on their hands, and would 
be rejoiced if they could conscientiously turn their hands adrift 
for a few months, seems intended to produce as severe and 
lasting misery as possible. The striking woollen-mill opera- 
tives at Lawrence are leaving the place in great numbers, much 
to the relief of the city officers and the directors of the mills, 
who have ordered assistance to be given to those who would 
have remained faithful to them if they had not been thrown 
out of employment by the desertion of their fellows, but do 
not care to encourage future disorders by extending their kind- 
ness to the ring-leaders in the present trouble. The beginning 
of the present month will undoubtedly witness some disturb- 
ance in the building trades, the first of April being the usual 
date for readjustment of rates of wages for the ensuing season ; 
but the prospect is not such as to encourage exorbitant de- 
mands on the part of the men, and speedy settlements may be 
expected. 
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THE CHEVALIER DA SiLva, whose advancing years do not 
interfere with his activity either of mind or body, writes to the 
Secretary of the American Institute of Architects, announcing 
the discovery of Roman remains at Thomar, in the province of 
Estremadura. In‘his own words —‘ While going about the 
country, as President of the Commission for the Conservation 
of National Monuments, I stopped at the city of Thomar, and 
in walking in the fields a mile from the town, where it is sup- 
posed, although no investigations have been made, that the 
ancient Roman city of Nabactia was situated, I thrust my 
cane into the ground, and in one place turned up some frag- 
ments of mosaic. I immediately had excavations commenced, 
and laid bare a large mosaic pavement of a curved form, some 
five and a half metres in diameter, composed of geometric fig- 
ures in four colors with a pretty border. This was buried at 
a depth of more than a metre, and near it were found some 
fragments of white Italian marble; but of walls nothing but 
foundations remained. I cannot yet make up my mind what 
sort of edifice the work belonged to, but the shape of the mo- 
saic suggests an exedra. However, further excavation will 
show the rest of the construction.” ‘The ancient Lusitania, 
although the memory of the Roman conquest lingers in the 
names of many towns and villages, such as Lisbon, the Roman 
Olisipo, Lagos, the ancient Lacobriga, and others, has preserved 
few traces of buildings of* the classical period, and the discavery 
of extensive remaivs in anything like good condition is very 
important. 


THE devout pilgrimage of six Indian chiefs from the ancient 
communal town of Zufi, in southern New Mexico, to the 
shores of the “sea of sunrise,” was brought this week, under 
- the guidance of their adopted son and brother, the young ethnolo- 
gist Cushing, to a successful issue. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Cushing, after a voluntary residence of some years 
among the Indians, has been admitted to a full share in their 
simple lives, and by degrees has been made acquainted with 
their traditions and received into the secret orders which they 
usually guard so strictly. One qualification only was lacking 
to make him in all respects one of the tribe, entitled to a share 
in the mythological, as well as the military ceremon.uls and ritual 
of his new brethren. This was membership in the religious 
order of the Ka Ka, which, however, is forbidden to any but a 
native Zuili, and it was probably only on account of the 
great affection entertained for him by the Indians that a com- 
promise was made, by which he was promised admission to the 
sacred order in consideration of conducting a party of chiefs to 
the border of the ocean, to replenish the supply of sea-water 
which had been preserved in the pueblo, for use in certain 
annual religious ceremonies, but was now almost exhausted. 


THE ocean is regarded in the Zufii mythology as the habita- 
tion of the yreat ancestral gods of the nation, as well as the 
source of lesser waters, clouds and rain, and the annual offer- 
ing to the gods of a few drops from the sea is supposed to be 
efficacious in procuring the showers needed for the growing 
crops of the pueblo. Their approach to the ocean was there- 
fore an occasion of great excitement among the Indian pil- 
grims, who supposed themselves to be nearing the presence of 
their most august deities. On their arrival in Boston it was 
arranged, in order to avoid the disturbance by an unsympathiz- 
ing crowd of the solemn function of receiving from the sea the 
sacred water, that the ceremony should take place on a small 
island belonging to the city government, where no one could 
land without a permit, and the government steamer was deputed 
to convey the chiefs, witha party of invited guests, to the spot. 
Having ourselves been of the party, we are enabled to describe 
the transaction with tolerable accuracy. On the way down the 
harbor, the Indians remained closely shut in the pilot-house, 
where, as it appeared, overcome with emotion at the sight of 
the blue expanse before them, they devoted themselves to pray- 
ing earnestly, chanting sacred songs, and scattering over the 
water a consecrated meal composed of pounded shells. sand and 
corn-flour. As they neared the shore, the young cacique Cush- 
ing, who had come to the boat in citizen’s dress, retired for a 
moment, and with the help of one of the Zuifiis arrayed him- 
self in the native costume appropriate to the occasion. Upon 
the beach were set two tents, and shutting themselves up in one 
of these the Zufiis prepared for their duties by putting on the 


insignia prescribed in their ritual. After a few minutes they 


came out and walked rapidly to the edge of the shore, where 


they bowed themselves and continued their prayers and chants. 
The tide was rising fast, and their feet were soon in the water, 
but they refused to retreat before the advancing ocean, which, 
as they imagined, was coming to them to be taken up, in an- 
swer to their prayers, and in token of the friendly disposition 
of the gods. Finally, this part of the ceremony being termi-. 
nated, they changed their position to a dryer part of the beach, 
where a semicircle of spectators was quickly formed around 
them. Here a richly decorated platter was set on the sand by 
one of the chiefs, and the “ prayer-sticks,” or bunches of small 
feathers tied to short sticks, which all the chiefs carried with 
them, placed in it. ‘The wind, which was very fresh, blew the 
feathers away, when one of the chiefs, a man of fifty or sixty 
years, with a peculiarly shrewd, kind face, ran to a lady among 
the spectators and pleasantly took her shawl from her, then 
running back spread it as a shield on the windward side of the 
plate. When all the prayer-sticks were deposited, each chief 
lighted a sort of cigarette made of a hollow cane filled with 
tobacco consecrated at Zuni for the purpose, and stooping down 
breathed the smoke among the feathers, this being, as it seems, 
the mode of committing to them the prayers of the faithful, 
which they are to bear to the gods. The feathered sticks were 
then dipped, and finally thrown into the water, followed by 
handfuls of meal which the Zufiis brought with them in bags as. 
a sacrifice to the dcities of the ocean. 


THE introductory rites being now complete, one of the In- 
dians held up the gourd in which their last supply of sea-water 
had been brought from the Gulf of Mexico, two hundred years 
before, and after waving it to the four quarters of the heavens, 
dipped it into the water. Two vases of spar were also filled, 
and the Indians then returned in solemn procession to the tent, 
Mr. Cushing and another chief bringing up the rear, whirling 
sticks tied to the end of thongs, which made a singular buzzing 
sound, intended, it was said, to notify the gods that the cere- 
mony was over. On arriving in the tent, the chiefs formed in 
a row, with their faces toward the west, and repeated a final 
chant, scattering at the same time more of the sacrificial meal 
before them. In the morning it had been suggested tothe Zu- 
fiis, to their great delight, that they would be permitted to carry 
away with them a further supply of the ocean water, as a store 
for future use, and by Mr. Cushing’s direction some good-sized 
demijohns, cased with wood for transportation, had been brought 
to the spot. These were then filled, without any particular 
ceremony, since the water in them was not to be consecrated 
until its arrival at Zufii; but Mr. Cushing, as being yet a neo- 
phyte in the sacred order, was not suffered to take part in the 
operation. When it was over, however, he was solemnly initi- 
ated into the first degrees of the order. The five chiefs gath- 
ered around him, and after a short prayer led him to the edge 
of the sea, where he dipped in the water the little stick which 
he still held in his hand, and threw from it drops towards the 
four quarters of the earth, as an invocation to all the deities. 
The oldest chief then stooped and took up a little sand and 
water, which he placed upon Mr. Cushing’s head, repeating the 
operation a second time. He then put his arms around him, 
and placing his head close to him, murmured a prayer, which 
was afterwards explained to be an introduction of the novice to 
the gods of the Zuiii, and a petition on his behalf for courage 
and faith. Then taking both of Mr. Cushing’s white hands in 
his, he kissed them three times, Mr. Cushing returning the af- 
fectionate salutation, and the second chief went through a sim- 
ilar form, followed by all the others. The solemnity and gen- 
tleness with which all these rites were gone through deeply 
impressed the spectators, who needed no help from the police- 
men in preserving a respectful and sympathizing silence. Mr. 
Cushing himself was perhaps the most serious of all, as became 
the hero of so singular an event. Certainly, no more extraor- 
dinary scene is recorded in the history of the pursuit of knowl- 
edge than this, where in the presence of two hundred curious 
but quiet people, within sight of the great city of Boston, a 
young, highly educated and delicately trained man of science, 
covered with the silver ornaments, the war-paint and the mys- 
tic feathers of u savage chief, his hair dripping with the water 
of baptism into an unknown religion, listened, in the embrace of 
his savage brethren, to the first words of the secret ritual which 
he had dared so much and sacrificed so much to learn. When 
this was over nothing more was left but to return to the city, 
where the party dispersed. 
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BUILDING SUPERINTENDENCR. — XVL 


HILE the joiners’ work is going on inside the house, the opera- 

tions of drainage, vrading and sodding outside should be com- 
pleted, so that the dust Incident to them may be laid 
before the final painting. 

Unless, as will rarely be the case in the country, 
drainage by regular sewers is provided, the first of the outside oper- 
ations should be the selection of a site for, and the construction of, a 

eoee oe cesspool of some kind. Usually the position of this is 
marked approximately on the plans, or indicated in 
the specification, which is necessary in order to lay out the plumb- 
ing intelligently; but circumstances will often modify greatly the 
character of the construction as executed. For most houses, the 
ancient Ivaching cesspool or “dry well” is still adopted, as the 
cheapest means for disposing of house wastes, but the architect 
should examine all the conditions with vreat care before lending his 
authority to this expedient. If the house is supplied with water 
from a town or city service, or from springs higher than the build- 
ing and at a considerable distance, and if the lot on which it stands 
is so large that the inevitable poisoning of the ground by the soak- 
ave of putrefying filth will not affect its inmates or their neighbors, 
the leaching cesspool may be regarded, in view of the greater cost 
and trouble of other devices, as an evil to be tolerated so long as the 
favorable circumstances continue. If, however, water 
is to be drawn for use, either in the house or stable of 
the proprietor or his neighbors, from any well within 
three hundred feet of the proposed cesspool, and on the same or a 
lower level, the architect should refuse his sanction to any plan what- 
ever for discharzing sewaze into the subsoil. 

In rocky districts, and in places where deep wells are necessary, 
a much. greater distance should intervene between them and any 
porous cesspouls, 

It is positively proved that the typhoid poison contained in refuse 

thrown upon the ground on a rocky hillside, and washed by the 
rain into some hidden seam or depression in the ledve beneath the 
surface, has been carried down with its qualities unchanged, to in- 
fect with very fatal effect a spring, apparently of the purest water, 
a inile beyond; and it may generally be assumed that with such a 
subsoil the crevices through which the liquid escapes from a leaching 
cesspool are, if not the sane, at least in communication more or less 
direct with the seams which, ramifying in all directions, serve to con- 
vey water to the wells of the neighborhood. If, again, a well in a 
sofous, gravelly soil is very deep, the extent of the area from which 
it draws its supply is enormously increased. ‘The pumping out of 
the excavation in gravelly and clayey soil for a dry-dock near Lon- 
don drained wells at a distance of much more than a mile. After 
the pumping was discontinued, the wells gradually filled to their nor- 
mal level, showing that the water was drawn from them to the exca- 
vation during the pumping, and that if they had contained foul 
liquids instead of clear water, and the excavation had been a well 
instead of a dry-dock basin, the sewage would, even from that dis- 
tance, have ultimately reached it. 

Supposing that all danger of contamination to the drinking water 
of the house is averted, by the introduction of water either from a 
public service, or from a spring or well whose bottom 
is considerably hizher than the proposed cesspool ; this 
may be excavated of a circular form, in diameter from 
eight to twelve feet, and of the depth requisite to reach an absurbent 
stratum, the wells lined with a dry wall of stone or brick, and the 
top drawn over in the form of a rude dome, leaving a man-hole about 
twenty inches in diameter at the top, which should be covered with 
a flat stone. Wooden covers soon rot, furming a dangerous trap. 
The usual way is to fix the height of the masonry so that the top of 
the cover shall come about four inches beneath the sod, which may be 
either carried over it, concealing it entirely, or turned down neatly 
around the edves of the stone. 

In sandy or gravelly sos such a cesspool will dispose of the waste 
liquids of a house for a long time, but in the course of years the 
earth around it becomes coated with the fatty deposit. from the sew- 
age, and a new cesspool must be dug. Where the sand or gravel is 
very fine, or mixed with clay, the stoppage of its pores takes place 
quickly, and as years pass by a continually increasing chain of cess- 
pools, each connected with the previous one by an overtlow-pipe, 
serves to saturate the ground around the house with putrefaction, 
and the air with malaria. In very clavey soils no leaching whatever 
takes place, and the cesspool fills up like a tight cistern, a few days’ 
use, with one of ordinary size, causing it to overflow. Such ground 
often, however, contains strata of porous gravel or sand, and if the 
excavation can be carried to one of these seams, the cesspool may 
answer well enough; but if not, and nu more favorable spot can be 
found, a different mode of disposal must be adopted. 

The simplest, though not the least troublesome, way of surmount- 
ing the difficulty is to drill a hole through the cover of the cesspool, 
and set over it an ordinary pump, by which the liquid 
may be sper ee out at intervals of days or weeks, ac- 
cording to the capacity of the reservoir, and spread 
eben the grass, or utilized in the garden. A smail tank on wheels, 
which can be filled at the pump and conveyed quickly to the point 
where the fertilizing fluid is to be applied, is much used for this pur- 
pose. The operation is not offensive, or only very slightly so, since 
the sewage dves not remain in the cesspool long enough for putrefac- 
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tion to take place, and the results are excellent, but the necessary 
attention cannot always be given to it, and a neglect which might 
cause the backing up of the sewage in the drains, to overtlow into 
the cellar of the house, would be a serious matter. To avoid this, it 
is customary to provide an overflow, through which the liquid can 
upon occasion escape over the surface of the ground, where although 
a continucd flow would be offensive, its presence is less objectionable 
than in the house. 

A more automatic arrangement, which has been gaining rapidly 
in favor of late years, consists in substituting for the surface overflow, 
to be used only in case of temporary need, a permanent 
outlet, formed by a series of open-jointed pipes, laid a Subsoll teri 
few inches beneath the surface of the ground, where eation: 
the liquid exuding from between them will be absorbed, partly by 
the porons loam which always forms the upper stratum, and partly 
by the roots of the grass or other vegetation growing upon the sur- 
face. If properly arranzed, this system is very satisfactory, not only 
disposing of the house waste as completely, and with as little atten- 
tion, as the ordinary leaching cesspool, but accomplishing this in 
soils where a ‘eaching cesspool could not be made, and what is of 
even more importance, performing its work for an indefinite prion 
without causing any contamination of the ground, the actively oxi- 
dizing property of the air contained in the pores of the top soil 
serving to destroy with certainty the last traces of organic impurity 
in the liquid, which if discharged into the ground a few feet be- 
low, beyond the reach of atmospheric changes, would retain its foul- 
ness fur months, if not for years. 
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Fig. 173. 


An efficient system of subsoil irrigation must consist of two parts: 
the tight cesspool or tank where the waste matters from the house 
are retained until they dissolve into a thin, milky liquid, and the net- 
work of pipes which receives the sewage from the reservoir, and dis- 
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grated opening in the cesspool cover. If, as should al- 
ways be the case, the soil-pipe extends through the roof of the house, 
no annoyance will be caused by this opening into the cesspool, as the 
draught will be inward at that point. 
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The inlet pipe forming the extremity of the main drain should 
enter the cesspool just above the water line. The outlet pipe should 
have a quarter-bend cemented in before setting in place, as shown 
in the figure. ‘The mouth of the bend, turned downward, then pro- 
tects the outlet from the scum which floats at the surface of the liq- 
uid, and would soon choke the irrigation pipes. 

The outlet pipe, after leaving the cesspool, should be laid with a 
very gentle but perfectly uniform pitch, with branches as indicated 
in Figure 174. 

The best mode is to make it of vitrified pipe, laid with the “hubs” 
pointing downward, insteayl of upward in the usual way, and having 
a Y inserted between every two lengths of straight 
pipe. All the joints should be made tight and smooth 
with cement, and into the lateral branch of every Y 
should be cemented a piece of agricultural tile drain. The vitrified 
pipe forming the main carrier may be 4 inches in diameter, and the 
agricultural tile‘should be 2-inch ; the Ys forming the connection being 
of the kind called 2 x 4-inch. Each lateral branch should then be con- 
tinued by a line of agricultural tiles of the requisite length. If the slope 
of the lot permits, the outlet pipe should leave the cesspool at least two 
feet below the surface of the ground, running however in such direc- 
tions as to briny it, before it begins to ramify, about twelve inches 
below the sod; and the same or a less distance below the sod should 
be maintained throughout the system of branches. All the pipes 
must also be graded to a uniform fall of not more than one inch in 
twenty-live feet, and to fulfill these two requirements it will ¢ener- 
ally be necessary to lay all the lines in curves, determined by the 
irregularities of the surface, and following very nearly a series of 
contour lines of the ground. 

The tiles forming the lateral branches should be laid } inch apart, 
a bit of paper put over the joint, to prevent earth from sifting in, 
and the trenches then filled. Either round or sole tile may be used, 
but sole tile are preferable. If round tiles are employed, they should 
be laid without collars, and pebbles put on each side to keep them 
from rolling out of place. 

The end of the main line of vitrified pipe should not be closed, but 
a reducer should be inserted, and the line continued with open- 
jointed tiles, in the same way as the lateral branches. The princi- 
pal object to be kept in view is the avoidance of any check to the con- 
tinuous flow of the sewaze until it issues from the interstices of the 
drain tiles, to be absorbed and oxidized in the soil. If any such 
check is offered by the displacement of a pipe, a sudden dip ina 
line, or an abrupt change in direction, the liquid will throw down at 
that point a copious black sediment, choking the pipe in a few weeks, 
or, if the main line is closed at the end, filling it like a pocket, and 
successively cutting off the lateral branches. With the greatest care 
some stoppages will take place, and it is wise to provide enough 
lateral pipe to dispose of any possible flow, with a large margin for 
contingencies. For an ordinary dwelling-house, inhabited by a 
family of five or six persons, five hundred feet of lateral outlet pipe 
is the best rule, and the quantity must be increased for a larger 
household. The character of the subsoil, whether clayey or sandy, 
makes with this system very little difference, the exudation being 
absorbed almost wholly by the surface loam, which is always porous 
enough to take up a certain quantity of liquid. 

On account, probably, of the chemical action of the air by which 


Distributing 
Pipes. 


the upper soil is permeated, the sewage distributed through it leaves: 


no trace of itself. Unlike the earth around a deep cesspool, which 
when uncovered discloses a foul saturation, the soil surrounding 
irrigation pipes shows after years of service no trace whate er of the 
organic matter which has passed through it, and if the pipes are 
carefully laid, either on hard ground, on strips of board, or in the 
earthenware channel pieces made for the purpose, so as to avoid 
depressions which may collect sediment, they will work perfectly 
for an indefinite period in any kind of soil. 

The disposition of the surface-water about the house is a matter 
only second in importance to that of drainage. The main point to 
be kept in mind is that the ground should everywhere slope at a very 
sensible pitch away from the building, so as to throw 
rain-water far enough away from the walls to insure 
its absorption by the soil, or its harmless removal by surface channels. 
If at any point the ground should be allowed to pitch toward the 
house, the water of spring rains will be directed against the walls, and 
sinking through the soft earth which fills the trenches outside of the 
masonry will make holes or “ gullies” close to the building. If the 
walls are well drained in the manner previously described the water 
may pass away without finding an entrance into the cellar, but the 
stone-work will be soaked, and the loose soil carried down by the tor- 
rent is liable to be washed into the drain below, so as to shoke it and 
render it useless. This ao is generally understood among country 
contractors, but it is likely to be neglected in practice when the proper 
grading happens to be inconvenient, particularly under piazzas and 
porches, where deep holes are often left, to collect the streams of 
water which soak through from the outside, and direct them against 
the building. . 

The lines indicating the surface of the soil as it is intended to be 
when the work is done should be marked upon the underpinning, 
bearing in mind that where the ground is to be grassed over two 
lines will be needed, one showing the grade of the gravel or ordinary 
earth, and the other that of the loam which must be placed above it 
to support the proposed vegetation. Where loam enough is at hand 
it should be spread two feet deep. This will afford a strong, thick 


Surface Water. 


growth of grass from seed ina single season. In ordinary cases, 
however, it is necessary to be contented with a foot or so: less than 
this cannot be depended upon to produce or sustain a uniform sod. 
With the usual contracts, where the subsoil is sandy or gravelly, the 
spreading of the excavated material at a proper grade around the 
walls, placing the loam on top, with the formation of a gravelled 
pathway to the doors out of the subsoil material, will constitute all 
the work to be expected of the contractor; and it will remain for 
the owner or his gardener to smooth the surface of the loam with a 
rake, lay a line of sods at the edges of the paths, and sow the rest 
evenly with “lawn seed,” and then drag a bunch of twigs or a tree- 
branch lightly over it, and leave the rest to nature. Where a bank 
or terrace forms part of the plan it should be sodded all over; other- 
wise it will need to be repaired after every heavy rain. Sods should 
be laid in a bed well soaked with water and kept moist for some 
days. 

it will often be found difficult on sloping ground to keep paths and 
drive-ways from washing away in severe storms, and even edging them 
with paved gutters does not always keep their surface in place. 
Such effects are often due much more to the working in of water at 
the sides of the path, under the surface, than to the direct action of 
the rain, which would have little power to disturb the gravel unless 
previously loosened by the lateral infiltration of water; and the best 
remedy is to intercept such infiltrations from the sides, and at the 
same time drain the subsoil of the path, by means of trenches filled 
with stones on each side. The trenches are best made narrow, but 
deep: sixteen or eighteen inches of breadth by two feet of depth. 


THE STABILITY OF LARGE CHIMNEYS. 
LARGE chimney was 


designed by the writer 
for the Illinois Industrial 
University, and was also 
erected during the past 
summer vacation. In 
studying the question of 
its stability some new 
formule and metliods of 
procedure were devised, 
and it is believed that 
these may be of interest 
to the profession since 
they can be readily ap- 
pes to a practical case 

y a draughtsman of 
even moderate ability 
and intelligence. 

The chimney stands 
about 75 feet from the 
boiler-house, with which 
it is connected by a sub- 
terranean smoke-~luct, 
which is about 4 feet 
wide by 4$ feet high, in- 
side. ‘This boiler-louse 
is intended to contain 
four Root’s tubular boil- 
ers of 75 H. P. each, and 
one high-pressure boiler 
of about 20 II. P. The 
.chimney receives the 

smoke from all these 
boilers. It is also about 
6 feet south of the main 
building, and is there- 
fore fully exposed to the 
action of the wind for 
its entire height from 
east, south, and west. 
The prevailing winds and the cyclones are from the southwest. 
The chimney can therefore be considered to be fully exposed to 
the action of the wind. 

The shaft of the chimney is about 90 feet high above the surface 
of the ground, 80 feet of this being circular, 4 feet inside diameter 
at top and 5} feet at base. The brick wall is 8 inches at top and 17 
at the base, exclusive of a 4-inch base. The base of the shaft is of 
rubble-stone and is octagonal, 11 feet high and 9 feet 7 inches in its 
external diameter, with its wall 2 feet thick. Below the surface of 
the ground the shaft is corbelled out square, and stands on a founda- 
tion of several courses of solid masonry, which are about 32 inches 
in thickness, the bottom of the foundation, 84 feet below the surface 
of the ground, being 12 feet square. All the masonry below the sur- 
face is laid in good cement-mortar. 

The interior is protected by a lining-wall of brick 4 inches thick, 
with 14 inches air-space, and which rises about 4 feet above the 
stone base of the chimney, or 14 feet above the surface of the 
ground. 

Had the chimney been built entirely of new materials, its cost 
would have been $1,000; of this amount $140 was paid for labor 
on stone masonry, and $267 for labor on brick masonry, inclusive of 
labor of building scaffolds, thus leaving $593 for the cost of mate- 
rials, lumber for scaffolds, etc. 
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A vertical section of the chimney is shown in Figure 1 (see illustra” 
tion) ; an elevation in Figure 2; a plan of the top in Figure 5, while 
sections between the brick shaft and stone base, of stone base, above 
and below the surface of the ground, are given in Figures 6, 3’and 4 


respectively. 
There are four 

ehimney : — ; 
1. That the area of the foundation be sufficiently great. 


2. That no portion of the chimney be liable to be overturned on 


the edve of any joint by the maximum wind-pressure. 


3. That this maximum wind-pressure may not increase the crush- 
Ing strain at the edge of any joint beyond the safe resistance of the 


masonry. 


4. That vibrations caused by gusts of wind may not overthrow 


the chimney. 
1. SUFFICIENT AREA OF FOUNDATION. 


According to Baumann (Isolated Piers, p. 13) the maximum safe 
nearly 14 net 
tons per square foot. ‘lrautwine (Civil Eovineers’ Pucket-Buok, 
at suitable depth, 
will safely carry 2 to 8 tons, and that pure damp clay will carry 
Rankine (Civil Engineering, 
greatest safe load for firm earth is from 14 to 


pressure of foundations on earth at Chicago is very 
p. 314) says that compact sand, gravel or loam, 
from 1 to 2} tons per square foot. 


p- 381) states that the 
1? tons. 


The earth found at the bottom of the excavation was a firm yel- 


lowish clay, mixed with some sand and gravel. As it is considerably 
superior to the earth found at Chicago, containing little sand and no 
“blue muck,” it will be safe to load it to 13 tons per square foot, if 
necessary. : 

- «according to Trautwine (Civil Engineers’ Pocket-Book, p- 386) 
brick masonry of medium quality weighs 125 pounds per eubic foot, 
or 16 cubic feet to the net ton. Average rubble masonry in mortar, 
about 150 pounds. 

From the volume of the masonry, the total weicht of the chimney, 
inclusive of the foundations, would be about 207.5 net tons. 

As the area of the foundations is 144 square feet the earth would 
be loaded with 1.44 tons per square foot, which might be increased 
to perhaps 13? tons on the leeward edge in case of a severe wind- 
pressure. But great care was taken to guard against this as far as 
possible by filling around the chimney with brickbats and broken 
stone, tamping these down as closely as possible. 

The chimney may therefore be considered as safe against this 
source of danver. 


2. LIABILITY OF A PORTION OF THE CHIMNEY TO OVERTURN. — 
OVERTURNING MOMENT OF WIND-PRESSURE. 


Rankine lays down the following principles as to the effect of 
wind-pressure on a chimuey. (Useful Rules and Tables, p. 184.) 

If square, the maximum pressure acts on one side only; if round, 
the maximum pressure will be about one-half that on a square chim- 
ney; if octagonal, the effect will be sensibly the same as if round. 
All these are supposed to be of the same diameter and height. 

(As it is evident that the pressure must be greater on an octagonal 
than on a circular chimney, it is here assumed to be three-fourths 
that on a square one for safety.) 

The resultant of the wind-pressure acts at the centre of gravity of 
the area exposed to the wind. 

Its moment equals the product of the height of this centre above 
the joint considered, into the area exposed, into the maximum pres- 
sure of the wind per square foot. 

In Figure 7 draw a trapezoid 1-2-4-3, whose altitude equals that of 
the circular shaft, making its upper and lower bases respectively 
equal to half the external diameters of the top and the base of the 
shaft. Bisect this figure by a centre vertical joining the middle of 
each base. 

The area of this trapezoid in square feet multiplied by the maxi- 
mum wind-pressure per square foot equals the batal wind preactice on 
the circular portion of the chimney, and this acts at the centre of 
gravity of the trapezoid. 

This centre of ‘gravity will evidently be found somewhere on the 
centre vertical. Produce 8-4, making 3-10 equal to 1-2; also pro- 
duce 1-2, making 2-11 equal to 3-4. Join 11-10, which will intersect 
ee ane vertical at b, the required centre of gravity of the trape- 
zoid. 

Make 5-6 equal to three-fourths the external diameter of the octaz- 
onal base of the chimney and complete the rectangle 5-6-8-7. Its 
centre of gravity and pressure will be at its centre 9. 

The pressures acting on the shaft and the base will be to each 
other as the respective areas in Figure 7. The area of the trapezoid 
is 278.84 square feet; of the rectangle, 79.39, making a total of 
$58.23 feet. 

Draw horizontals through 6 and 9; draw an oblique line intersect- 
ing them, so that 358.23, taken at any convenient scale, may just 
equal the length of this oblique line between them. Divide this line 
inversely as the given areas, i. e., lay off 278.84 from its lower end 
at the same scale. Through the point thus found, draw a horizon- 
tal and its intersection with the centre vertical will be the centre or 
point of action of the resultant of all the wind-pressures which act 
on the chimney. 

The height of this point above the joint A, or the surface of the 
ground, is readily measured and is found to be 38.7 feet. 

Therefore, considering the stability of the chimney at the surface 


general requisites for the stability of a large 


of the ground, the total overturning moment of the wind-pressure 
acting at that joint A will equal 38.7 * 358.23 X maximum wind- 
pressure per square foot. | 

For the joint B this overturning moment would equal 37.2 X 
278.84 X maximum wind-pressure per square foot. 

The circular brick shaft is here assumed to be divided into eight 
equal sections of nearly 10 feet each, at the points C, D, E, F, G, 
H and J, at each of which the stability of the chimney is to be 
examined. Of course it might be divided in any other way if pre- 
ferred. 

It is next necessary to find the centres of pressure for that portion 
of the wind area above each of these joints in Figure 7. 

Produce these joint lines horizontally across the trapezoid in Figure 
7, and that portion of the trapezoid above each horizontal will repre- 
sent the wind area acting at that joint. Make 2-12 equal 13-14; 
divide 11-12 into seven equal parts (seven equal number of joints). 
Produce each horizontal, making its length outside the trapezoid 
equal 1-2, as 14-15, 16-17, etc. Join the ends of these horizontals 
and the points on 11-12 by right lines as in the figure. The points 
c, d, e, f, g, h and 4, at which these lines intersect the centre vertical, 
will be the required centres of wind-pressure for the wind areas ° 
above the corresponding joints, C, D, E, ete. 

The height of, each of these centres is measured above the hori- 
zontal through the corresponding joint in feet. 

From the preceding we may deduce the following general rules : — 

1. Draw a trapezoid or rectangle to represent the equivalent 
area acted on by the full wind-pressure, making its height the same 
as that of the chimney, and its breadth equal the side of a square 
chimney three-fourths the diameter of an octagonal or half that of 
a careulne chimney. 

2. Divide this into as many sections as may be necessary by hor- 
izontals drawn through the joints at which the stability of the chim- 
ney is to be examined. 

3. Find the area of that portion of the wind area above the joint 
considered, its centre of pressure, and the height of this centre 
above the joint, all in feet. 

4. The maximum overturning moment arising from the wind- 
pressure and acting at the joint will equal the product of the wind 
area, the altitude of the centre of pressure above the joint, and the 
maximum wind-pressure per square foot of a perpendicular surface. 


THE MOMENT OF RESISTANCE OF THE CHIMNEY. 


If the tensile strength of the mortar be entirely neglected, as 
should always be done in this case, and the chimney be supposed to 
give way by overturning about the extreme leeward edge of a joint 
as a hinge, its moment of resistance at that joint must equal the 
product of the weight of that part of the chimney above the joint 
into the distance from the axis of the chimney to the extreme lee- 
ward edge of the joint. For a circwar chimney this distance would 
equal the radius of the exterior of the chimney at the joint con- . 
sidered. 

The easiest way to find the weight of the chimney is to suppose 
its wall to be reduced to a plane wall of one foot in thickness and of 
the same volume at each joint as the chimney, i. ¢., its horizontal 
section would be the same. The weight of any portion will then be 
readily found from its superficial area. 

One-half this weight diagram is shown in Figure 8, 19-22 repre- 
senting the centre line. The other half is similar, but omitted’ for 
want of space. 

Make 18-19 equal one-half the sectional area of the chimney at 
top in square feet. This is readily found by multiplying the mean 
circumference by the thickness of the wall. Make 20-21 equal to 
one-half the sectional area at base of shaft, exclusive of the base 
courses. Join 18-20, and this trapezoid will represent one-half the 
circular wall reduced to an equivalent wall of one foot thick. Con- 
sequently, it will also represent one-half its volume in cubic fect as 
well. Additional areas can be added to allow for projection of cor- 
nice and base, and are to be found in the same manner. 

The diagram for the octagonal stone base is found in the same 
way, but its area must be increased so as to represent an equivalent: 
weight of brick wall one foot thick. Since the weight of good ma- 
sonry averages about 125 pounds for brick, and 150 pounds for stone, 
per cubic foot (Trautwine, Civil Engineers’ Pocket Book, p. 386), 
we must increase the width of this rectangle by one-fifth. Allow- 
ance is also made for the projecting stone coping. 

Continue the horizontals through the joints C, D, etc., across this 
diagram also. Then the area of that part of the diagram above 
any horizontal will represent the volume of that portion of the chim- 
ney above the corresponding joint in cubic feet. 

As the weight of each cubic foot is 125 pqunds, 16 cubic feet will 
weivh one net ton. 

The next step will therefore be to find the area of each section of 
the diagram in square feet: double this, because only half the com- 
plete diagram is given, and divide this by 16, which gives the weight 
of each section. These volumes and weights are written in the 
proper places on the diagram. | 

If the weights of all the sections above any joint be added to- 
gether this total will be the weight of that part of the chimney above 
that joint. These weights are written at the right of the centre line, 
near the horizontals through the respective joints. 

This process may be formulated in the following general rules: — 

1. Draw a diagram, symmetrical about a centre vertical, and rep- 
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resenting the masonry of the chimney reduced to a wall of one foot 
in thickness, whose horizontal section shall be the same as that of 
the chimney at the same pvint. 

2. Divide this by horizontals drawn through the joints at which 
the stability of the chimney is to be examined. ' 

8. Find the area of each section of the diagram in square feet, 
which will also be the volume in cubic feet of the correspondiny 

ortion of the chimney : divide this by 16, which will give its weicht 
in net tons. (Allowance must be made for extra weicht of stone 
masonry.) 

4. The total weight of that part of the chimney above any joint 
equals the sum of the weights of the sections above it. 

5. The moment of resistance at any joint equals the product of 
the weight above it into the distance from axis of chimacy to lec- 
ward edge of the joint in feet. 

General equation of stability at a joint. 

Let W= weight of that part of the chimney above the joint in 
tons. 

Let A = wind area for the same portion in square feet. 

‘Let y= height of centre of pressure of this wind area above the 
joint in feet. 

Let z = distance from axis of chimney to leeward edge of joint 
in feet. 

Let P = maximum pressure of the wind on a perpendicular sur- 
face in pounds. P-- 2000 =the same intons.  ° 
_ Then, A y P + 2000 = overturning moment at the joint in foot- 
tons, 

And, Wx =resisting moment at the joint also in foot-tons. 

When the part of the chimney above the joint is just on the point 
of overturning about the leeward edve of the juint the two moments 
are equal, and we have: 


2000 Wx=Ay P. 
Wer 
Oe j 


wind-pressure per square foot in pounds 
required to overturn chimney at the joint, 


which is the required general equation of stability at a joint. 
The valnes of all these quantities may be obtained from the dia- 
grains, excepiing that of P. which may be found by the equation. 
By applying this equation at the different joints, we can easily 
determine the probable safety of the chimney, and also find the loca- 
tion of the point at which it would be most likely to give way. 
Applying itat the joint A, at. the surface of the ground, we have 


2000 x 151.4 x 4.79 


me ee 


P= 368.23 x 38.7 


= 101.62 pounds. 

In the same way we find the corresponding maximyn pressures 
for the other joints as follows: 

At B, including projection of base, 95.16 pounds, or exclusive of 
this, 88.24 pounds; at C, 93.5 pounils; at D, 99.24 pounds; at EB, 
106.8 pounds; at F, 119.98 pounds; at G, 141.73 pounds; at H, 
190.5 pounds; and at J, 343.93 pounds. 

The weakest point would be at the top of the base courses of the 
circular shaft, but the maximum wind-pressure required to overthrow 
the chimney would be greater than 88.24 pounds per square foot, so 
that the chimney can be considered to be perfectly safe against this 
source of danger, as the maximum wind-pressure rarely exceeds 50 
pounds, and then only during the inost violent tornadoes and cyclones, 
which would prostrate all other buildings. In this case the factor 
of safety need not much exceed unity, since the weight of the chim- 
ney is the source of its resistance, and there is no need for allowing 
much for defects of materials. 


3. RESISTANCE TO CRUSHING AT LEEWARD EDGE OF JOINT. 


The maximum pressure of the wind might not be sufficient to 
overturn about the leeward edge of any joint that part of the chim- 
ney above it. But it is evident that the effect of this pressure would 
be to lessen the intensity of the loading at the windward, and to cor- 
respondingly increase it at the leeward edge of any joint, so that it 
would be pussible for the chimney to give way by the crushing of the 
nlasonry under the weight of the chimucy above it. This source of 
danger will therefore require investivation, and a means of deter- 
mining the corresponding wind-pressure. 

Trautwine states that ordinary brick masonry cracks under a load 
of 20-30 gross tons, equal to 22.4-33.6 net tons, per square foot. 
(Civil Engineers’ Pocket Book, p. 175.) 

Wood, that the ultimate resistance of 
from 36 to 57.6 tons. (Resistance of Materials, p. 81 2.) 

The Committee of Experts on Rockford Court-House assumed 
the maximum safe resistance to crushing of hard bricks laid in mor- 
tar of equal parts of lime and cement to be 12 tons per square foot. 
(American Architect, 1877, p. 173.) 

It willtherefore not be unreasunable to assume 10 tons per square 
foot as the maximum safe resistance to cracking for the brick ina- 

‘sonry on the extreme leeward edge of a joint. 

Rankine says that this maximum intensity should not exceed twice 
the mean intensity of the loading per square foot of the solid sec- 
a area of the chimney at the joint. (Applied Mechanics, p- 

Otherwise, the intensity at the windward 
ative, t. ¢., the masonry would be subjected to tension upwards, in- 
stead of to crushing. The limiting value of this intensity at the 
windward edge of any joint will Le zero. 


ordinary brick masonry is 


edge would become neg- 


GENERAL FORMULE. 


Tf a hollow right prism or cylinder, as the case may be, be con- 
structed, of which the base is the solid section of the chimney at the 
joint considered, made by a horizontal plane, and whose axis or alti- 
tude equals the mean intensity of loading in tons per square foot, 
when the wind is not acting on the chimney the volume of this prism 
or cylinder will equal and represent the weight of that part of the 
chimney above the joint in net tons. 

Neglecting the adhesion of the mortar, suppose the wind to act 
against one side of the chimney with its maximum intensity. Con- 
struct a second prism or cvlinder, on the same base as before, but so 
that its altitude at any point of the base shall be such as to equal 
the new intensity of the loading at that point. It is evident that 
the upper base of the cylinder will be a plane, that it will be inclined 
toward the point from which the wind comes, that the shortest ele- 
ment of the cylinder will be at the windward, and the longest at 
the leeward edye of the section or joint. 

It will also be true that the volume of this cylinder will be ex- 
actly the same as that of the first cylinder or prism, and that the 
upper base cannot intersect the lower one within the convex surface 
of the evlinder. 

Let W= the volume of this imaginary cylinder or prism, = 
weight of that part of the chimney above the joint considered in 
tons. 

Let S = area of solid horizontal section of the chimney at the 
joint in square feet. 

Let x = distance from axis of chimney to leeward edge of joint. 

Let z = 10 tons, = maximum intensity of loading at extreme 
windward edge of joint in tons per square foot. 

Let v = mean intensity of the loading without wind in tons per 
square fout, = length of axis of either cylinder. 

Then v = WS. 

There will be three possible cases, each of which is represented in 
the drawings. ’ . 

(1.) v less than z—- 2, or less than 5 tons. (Fig. 9.) 

In this case, the chimney mizht overturn on the leeward edge of 
the joint without any danger of crushing the masonry, at least be- 
fore the overturning destroyed the chimney. : 

(2.) v=z—2,=S5tons. (Fie. 10.) 

In this case the masonry would give way simultaneously by crush- 
ing and by overturning. 

Therefore in neither of these two cases would there be any need 
of investixating the stability of the chimney, excepting with regard 
to its overturning. 

(3.) v greater than z— 2 or 5 greater than tons. 

In this case the axis of our imaginary cylinder would be greater 
than 5 tons, and as the lonvest vertical element of the cylinder, that 
at the leeward edge, could not have a lenyth greater than 10, the 
plane of the upper base would intersect the extreme windward ele- 
ment ata puint above the lower base. The length of this shortest 
element would then be == 2v— z= 2v — 10. 

Suppose a plane to be passed through the upper end of this short- 
est clement and parallel to the lower base of the cylinder. ‘That 
part of the weight of the chimney which is represented by the por- 
tion of the cylinder between the parallel bases would not be avail- 
able for resisting the overturning moment of the wind-pressure, 
since it would have no useful effect until the intensity of loading at 
the extreme leeward edge had reached the maximum safe value of 
z= 10 tons. 

Consequently the available weight would be represented by that 
part of the cylinder above the cutting auxiliary plane. 

The volume of this would be = S (z—v) = S (10 —v). 

If this value be now substituted in the formule previously ob- 
tained for resistance to overturning in place of W the new forinule 
will give a smaller result, which is to be taken as the maximum safe 
wind-pressure per square foot on that part of the chimney above the 
joint considered. 

In this case the chimney would give way by crushing at the ex- 
treme leeward edge of the joint considered, and would be in no dan- 
ger of overturning. 

Making this substitution, we have the following : — 

P= 2000 a7 (10— ») = maximum safe wind-pressure in pounds per 
square foot. 

Examining the joint B we find : — 

= V8.7 _ 9.63 tons per square foot. 
Ss 41 28 

Since this is luzs than 5 tons it will not be necessary to apply the 
formule tor resistance to crushing, as the chimney would give way 
at the juint by overturning rather than by crushing. 

The same is found to be true of all the other joints of this chim- 
ney examined, although this might not have been the case if thinner 
walls had been employed. 


4. RESISTANCE TO VIBRATION. 


If sudden and severe gusts of wind were to strike the chimney it 
would evidently be forced slightly in the same direction, vibrating in 
the opposite direction when the wind diminished, thus setting up vi- 
brations in the same vertical plane as that of the wind. 

If the interval between these gusts exactly equalled the times of 
vibration of the chimney, and they happened to strike at the times 
of greatest possible effect, it is casy tu see that a chimney might be 
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prostrated by a wind-pressure too small to exercise any injurious 
effect if it were constant. But the present state of this branch of 
scientific knowledge is not yet sufficiently advanced that this ques- 
tion may be investigated with the prospect of obtaining results of 
any practical value. Neither is it at all probable that the gusts and 
vibrations would ever be sufficiently isochronous to effect the de- 
struction of a chimney in this manner. 

It might possibly be resisted by banding the chimney near the 
point whose height above the ground is equal to the radius of gyra- 
tion of the mass of the chimney about a horizontal axis at the cen- 
tre of the chimney and the ground surface; then several cables or 
wire ropes could be firmly attached to the band, drawn tight, allow- 
ing for changes of temperature, and firmly fastened to equidistant 
puints in the ground around the base of chimney. These would 
check the vibrations. ; 

A short time after its completion, and while the mortar was still 
only partially hardened, the chimney in question -was observed to 
vibrate about one half-inch each way from its normal position during 
the action of a high wind. N. Currrorp Rickkr. 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING THE STABILITY OF LARGE CHIMNEYS. 





BUILDERS’ SCAFFOLDING. — II. 


UILDERS’ seaffolding in its ordinary 
forms, as used in common brick-walling, is 
ledger scaffolding which consists of ver- 
tical standards or uprivhts of the height 
of the proposed building, placed in a row 
srallel to proposed wall and distant from 
it 5to 10 feet, according to the magnitude 
and nature of the building, —it requiring 
to be wider wherever “runs” for hod-car- 
riers, wheelbarrows, etc., become neces- 
sary outside of the breadth reserved for the 
bricklayers’ use, — and 8 to 12 feet apart, 
according to the transverse strength of 
proposed ledgers. To the standards are fas- 
> 22S. tened diagonal bracing and counter-brac- 
es =} ing at convenient intervals where proper 
fastening is most readily attainable, both 
ee RS longitudinally of the scaffold as well as 
AS transversely. To the inside of the stand- 
ards (the lowest ledger is usually fastened on the outside of them) 
are fastened horizontal scantlinzs called ledgers, in continuous tiers, 
commencing usually 5 feet to 5} feet above ground or lowest joists, 
and the same distance apart above each other as the wall rises. The 
ledgers are joined together or spliced at a standard which affords the 
means of makimg a secure splice the better to withstand trane- 
verse strain. Across these, with one end resting on the ledgers and 
the other resting on the wall being built, are laid putlogs of 8” x 4” 
section (notched down to thickness of a brick at the end which rests 
on the wall) in a horizontal position and 4 to 5 feet apart, depend- 
ing on length and strength of scaffuld boards; across the putlogs are 
laid close together stock boards one inch thick, (and frequently in 
large buildings 2” thick plank are laid on the lower scaffold where 
the greatest traffic will occur), the ends of the boards or planks 
having bearing on a putlog, and overlapping each other so that 
they will not tip up. This forms a platform from which the brick- 
layers work until the wall attains the height of the next scaffold, 5 
feet or 54 feet above, when the next tier of ledgers is fastened to 
the standards, and more putlogs are laid horizontally across them, 
and on the wall in a similar way to that at the last erected stage of 
its height, which is the interval of 4 heading courses with 5 courses 
of stretchers between them, making together 24 courses of ordinar 
size common brick in the West, 24 inches thick laid with a } inch 
thick mortar joint, making 23 inches each course high; however, it 
is only tall bricklayers or those with a high “reach” who can con- 
veniently Jay the last 5 or 6 courses of a light brick wall, and there- 
fore a “ foot-scaffold,” or footing for the bricklayer to stand upon, 
temporarily built on the main scaffold, is made use of to lay the 
latter courses from in light walling. It consists of a joist or a plank 
2” x 12” laid on small trestles, or small temporary piers are built of 
dry brick gradually raised to the requisite height convenient to reach 
up from; for heavier walls the inside lower heading courses are left 
uncovered as benches to form fooet-scaffolds, thus the scaffolding 
is continually raised at intervals of 5 to 54 feet stages by laying 
fresh putlogs on the ledgers as they rise up coincidentally with the 
walling, the boards being transferred each time to form the next 
higher scaffold, until the wall has attained its total heivht,—most of 
the putlogs are also transferred each time to the higher stages, only 
a few being left in the lower stages to steady the scaffolding. As 
the scaffold rises it becomes necessary to supply more diagonal brac- 
ing higher up so as to fourm a secure stay against collapse, as the 
weight and vibratory oscillation produced by moving of material and 
men on the scaffold at the higher stages lias a longer leverage, pro- 
ducing greater intensity of stress on the standards and other parts. 
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This description of scaffolding is distinguished as “single,” or single- 
faced ledger scaffolding. ‘Ihe other varieties and modifications of 
scaffolding adapted to the several kinds an: classes and magnitudes 
of work and the peculiarities relating to each in works of exceptional 
magnitude and character, in which improved facilities for extensive 
concurrent operations are demanded, are reserved for description 
further on in connection with the application of the principles of 
mechanics to the construction of scaffolding. 

The prevailing insecurity of scaffolding may arise from an innum- 
erable number and variety of defects— moral no less than material. 
It mav be attributable to cupidity and recklessness or caprice of the 
contractor, and to carelessness and ignorance displayed in its con- 
struction and erection, or to varied combinations of these aggregated 
in the contractor and his employés — these may be termed personal 
or moral attributes and anally develop in physical form in some or 
all of the following particulars :— : ; 

First. Defective design which may arise in a misunderstanding 
or confounding, and falsely estimating the amount and direction of all 
or any of the active forces, or their resultants or components, or & wron 
relation of point of application of resistance to centre of gravity o 
the object to be sustained or force to be counteracted, which induces 
crippling stresses in any of the parts of a structure under any of the 
circumstances by which a Peron change of the directions or 
intensities of any of the forces may arise, as in moving loads or 
masses of matcrials. . 

In a misunderstanding of the relative duty of each support in a 
series of sustaining parts in the nature of a continuous girder or 
beams. 

In not placing the direction of the normal transverse or longitudinal 
resistance of any piece or part of a structure in a directly opposite 
line coincident with the line of acting forces, or their resultant, — 
€. g-y & joist placed the flat way against a transverse strain or load. 

i not arranging the longitudinal direction or axis of pieces to 
the most efficient angle for receiving and transferring, distributing, or 
resisting oblique strains axially of the piece, as inthe angle of brac- 
ing to secure stability. In deficient cross sections of pieces for a 
safe ratio of their required lengths, whereby they are liable to break 
by bending before approaching their estimated crushing strength as 
struts or standards. 

In the Jateral or side-ways stiffness not being equivalent to trans- 
verse stiffness of a piece, as its ledgers, if of thin boards, which 
under weight would spring out sideways and buckle from the wall 
and withdraw and consequently Jet down the putlogs. 

In doubtful or defective methods of joining, splicing and connect- 
ing together pieces and parts of a structure. | 

ond. In defective materials for parts or connections and fasten- 
ings, as being unsound, partly decayed or affected with rot, sap 
or green wood, which are less firm than dry seasoned heart-wood, an 
inferior quality or grade cut from crooked timbers, crooked in form 
and crooked in grain, worn out, having splits, shakes, cliecks, cracks, 
cross-limb knots, splintered and shattered, coarse, loose fibres, — 
especially where these defects interfere with nails, bolts, or serews — 
nails that are too brittle or soft or improper in size for the work and 
for the pieces into which they enter, and similar defects in bolts, 
straps, screws, etc. 

Third. In defective construction, meaning thereby clumsy and un- 
scientific conformation of pieces as well as fabrication of parts not in- 
cluded under the caption Erection separately specified below, its ob- 
ject being to adapt and combine fit materials to retain in use the forms 
and dispositions assigned to each part, — for although the materials 
may be sufficient if properly disposed according to correct scientific 
design, yet through carelessness and ignorance the dispositions are 
materially varied or badly fitted, the joining parts misfitting, shoul- 
ders, tenons, mortises, etc., too weak or made on an imperfect piece, 
thereby greatly lessening the effective strength of the structure; bolts 
are wrongly placed, or placed in a weak or defective part of the 
timber, where splices or joints occur, and no intervening strengthen- 
ing device is supplied. 

ails and spikes are the ever-ready resort of scaffold builders for 
making all joints and connections and fastenings, and usually the 
inferior kind of nailing which is perpetrated, not only by those 
unwisely entrusted with scaffold building, but by carpenters also, is 
certainly enough to account for many casualties. Thus nails and 
spikes are driven in defective places, or are wrongly driven to secure 
the best holding power of the grain, or the best direction to be secure 
against withdrawing, their greatest section being driven across the fibre 
of the wood, thereby cutting or splitting up the fibre into fragments; 
or driven near knots where, in consequence of the greater compact- 
ness it is liable to split and loosen the hold of the nails; or driven into 
checks, shakes, or splintered or shattered parts in which the adhe- 
sion of nails is greatly diminished, or as sometimes happens, wholly 
destroyed ; or too many nails are used, whereby the piece is actually 
“nailed off,” instead of secured to another piece by destroying the 
holding power of the wood ; or too few or too small, or too large nails, 
spikes, bolts, etc., are employed without discernment of mechanical 
effects, or adaptability; or the joints, splicings and fastenings may be 
generally defective in method, raatetialé and workmanship, as in lap- 
ping and nailing joints and splices which are to resist great thrust or 
weight, instead of Lutting the ends of the pieces against cach other 
at joints, or in the case of a brace strut its not being inserted against a 
proper notching or shoulder in the standard ledger, etc., but merely 
nailed against it. 
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In the cases of nailing or spiking scantlings together which have 
the direction of their fibres perpendicular to each other as in stand- 
ard and ledger, or the directions of fibres obliquely to each other as 
in braces and standards, or braces and ledgers, usually the nail is 
made to enter the ou/side piece flatwise between the fibres, and broad- 
wise between the fibres of the inner ae which thereby, by reason 
of its point being somewhat chisel-shaped, ruptures the fibres and 
prevents their holding, whereas the inside piece being the most essen- 
tial for holding, and the more particularly so as the small end of the 
nail or spike is ultimately retained there, the nail or spike should 
be driven so as to enter the inside piece wedge-like, flatwise between 
the fibres longitudinally, which thus secures the greatest retentive- 
ness, as less fibres are cut, and the elastic pressure of the fibre side- 
ways is made to act forcibly against Belarus surface of the nail 
there imbedded. When the nail is intended to resist a sideways 
pull, across the axis of nail, and in the direetion of length of fibre 
of timber it ought to be driven with its broad side across the grain, 
and thus by rupturing the fibres gain a leverage bearing against 
the cut ends of the fibres. 

Fourth. Erection. Careless erection may render dangerous an 
scaffold however sufficient it may be in scientific design, materials 
and construction. Insecure footings under standards and braces; 
insufficient tie-posts for tension braces where strut-braces are not con- 
venient or economical; insufficient bearings for putlogs, or green 
walls,! etc.; misplacing of braces and other pieces and parts; not 
setting vertical pieces plumb, and horizontal pieces level, and the 
defects in nailing, spiking, bolting, etc., ainaled: to in caption third 
also all apply with equal force under this caption. 


LEGAL NOTES AND CASES. 
Negligence.—Escaping Gas in Sewer from Main Pipes.—Explosion 
Jrom entering Sewer with Light. 

CIVIL engineer of a city went into a sewer with a light and 
was injured by the explosion of gas which had escaped from the 

ipes of a gas company, which were laid under the highway 

near the sewer; he smelled the gas as he was entering the sewer. In 
an action by him for negligence he recovered damages, but the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania, on November 7, 1881, reversed the 
judgment in the case, Ou City Gas Company vs. Robinson. Judge 
Gorloa, in the opinion, said: It is contended that the company’s 
neglect in not repairing the pipe was, at most, but the remote and not 
the proximate cause of the accident; but to this proposition we 


cannot assent. The gas-pipe and sewer were in the immediate vicin-- 


ity of each other; in the former there was a defect, and from it the 
as, not merely by absorption or by gravity, but also by pressure, 
ound its way into the sewer. This certainly resulted from the de- 
fendant’s negligence, because but for the detective pipe there could 
have been no escape of the gas; and if this was not the proximate 
cause, where, we ask, was the intervening one by which the conse- 
quences of the accident are to be shifted from the defendant to 
some other person or thing? That the city contractor, in building 
the sewer, disturbed the pipe and so caused the break has no effect 
to shift the cause, for it still remains that that was the escaping 
gas; neither does it excuse the company if, knowing the defect, it 
neglected to make tle necessary repairs. So, even if the plaintiff 
by his own negligence occasioned the defect, that would not make 
the cause less direct, though his suit might thereby be defeated on 
the ground of contributory negligence. 

But again it is said the company is not liable for this accident be- 
cause the penetration of the gas into the sewer was not a reasonable 
probability. But what was there unreasonable about the probability 
of gas being forced from a broken pipe through three or four feet 
of loose earth into an adjacent sewer? Gas permeates iron, and 
why not earth and brick? The company was responsible for what 
might, in the nature of things, occur from its neglect, and its respon- 
sibility was not limited by what its officers may have thought to be 
improbable or even impossible. 

But plaintiff was also bound to the exercise of a reasonable care 
for his own safety. He was a civil engincer and may be presumed 
to have had some knowledge of the dangerous nature of illuminating 
gas, of its power to penetrate the earth, and of its explosive charac- 
ter when mixed in certain quantities with common air. He certainly 
did know, for he so testifies, that the gas was escaping and saturating 
the adjacent earth; hence, it seems to us that he ought to have been 
on his guard. We cannot apply one rule to the company and an- 
other to the plaintiff, or vary the rule as concerning negligence, ex- 
cept in this: The defendant was bound for the consequences of its 
neglect, though those consequences were not, and could not, by any 
ordinary prudence have been anticipated, whilst the plaintiff was 
bound only to a knowledge of the probable consequences of the fact, 
of which he was cognizant and to that ordinary prudence which the 
circumstances required. If it was probable that the gas escaping 
from the leak would find its way into the sewer in quantities suf_- 
cient to produce an explosion he ought to have anticipated the result 
and not have entered the sewer with a lighted lamp. If he did so 
under the conditions stated, he was guilty of such contributory negli- 
gence as ought to have prevented his recovery. ii 

1]t must be noted that the weight of materials, mechanics and attendants ona 
scaffold has a very decided tendency to buckle green walls, and that any lower- 
ing of the — low the level of the wall on which they rest, and consequent- 


ly throwing the putlogs out of level has a tendency to draw the wall inwards or 
towards the scaffold when on the inside of the building. 





Contracts uf Corporations. Power to Make Contribution to Public 
Festival. 

Two corporations which were subscribers to a fund to meet any 
deficiency which might arise after defraying the expenses of the 
Peace Jubilee and Musical Festival at Boston in 1872 were sued by 
the executive committee of the subscribers to the fund for their pro- 

ortion of the loss; but the Court decided that the action could not 
maintained, for the corporation had no power to make the con- 
tract. Davis vs. Old Colony R. R. Co. ; Same vs. Smith American 
Organ Co., Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, December, 
1882. H. E. 


A CHAT ON OLD OAK. 
N the good old 


time long ago, 
when = knights 
and barons and 
abbots and monks 
built their castles 
and towers and 
cathedrals and 
monasteries, the 
made their furni- 
ture in the same 
spirit that they 
_ did the building, 
Faon? © LevaTion €np rightly, sternly 
thoroughly and 
well, and so it comes to pass that for centuries it has remained firm 
and strong, and endured the vicissitudes of ages with a fortitude that 
true principles alone can give. Sometimes in the old world one 
stumbles upon such an old relic, old and brown, staunch and firm, a 
venerable protest against the rubbish, which under the name of fur- 
niture is made in this enlightened age. Furniture which chiefly 
seems only put together that it may fall to pieces at the earliest con- 
venient season, and even so long as it exists, taxes the patience of its 
unhappy possessor in gathering up the fragments of it, and paying 
frequent bills for the regluing and adjusting of its scattered particles. 
In the early days of the medieval ages domestic architecture was 
in a very crude state. Few except the knights or barons were able 
to build, and the buildings were half fortress, half house, a great hall 
in which the baron and his retainers ate, and caroused, and slept, 
flanked by towers containing a few “bowers” or apartments for the 
use of the ladics. Such places were rudely furnished, a few rough 
oaken tables, and benches, and beds, were all; but as property be- 
came more secure by the establishment of good governments and the 
making of wise laws, chivalry began to “lesteoy barbarian, Knights 
built stately castles less of the fortress, more of the home, and being 
less occupied in fighting with their next-loor neighbors, domestic life 
flourished and made advances and property was accumulated. The 
ladies spun fine linens and wools which were woven and made into 
fine garments and dresses, and coffers had to be made to stow these 
away. The knights must have drinking cups of silver and flagons 
for their ale, and dishes for their venison, and so they must needs 
make them dressers and buffets to display these upon when not in 
use, and thus article after article was added to the household store, 
and the study of the history of furniture from this age till it reached 
its culmination in the glorious examples of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries is at once most interesting and delightful and necessary to 
every art student of the present day. There are few examples re- 
maining of these early ages of furniture, but we have abundant rec- 
ords of their shape and character from the missals and illuminations 
prior to the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and from that time to 
the present there are in various museums and collections numerous 
examples that may be thoroughly studied. The most impressive fea- 
tures of this early furniture are the truthfulness and thoroughness 
of its construction, its simplicity, its fitness, the severity of its lines, 
and the perfection of its decoration. At first simple slabs of smoothed 
wood were used, well pegzed together with wooden pegs, and then 
decorated with diapers or geometrical rosettes in very low relief; oc- 
casionally the corners were protected with corner-picces of exquis- 
itely-wrought iron, and the hinges of the same character almost cov- 
ered the door, or the lid. Everything was solid, stern and severe 3 
by-and-by greater progress was made: instead of using solid slabs of 
wood, first was made a strong framing honestly tennoned together, 
and the spaces between the framings filled up with panels or doors; 
scratchings on the framing took the shape of mouldings in the sim- 
ple form of beads and hollows, and the carving grew more vigorous 
and less geometric ; conventional flowers and foliage appeared ; then 
as the workman became more skilled in his craft, turning was in- 
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troduced, greater refinement of design, richer ornamentation, and — 


so from stage to stage furniture developed from barbarism to 
beauty, and in castle and in cathedral were erected choir stalls and 
screens, buffets and coffers, and presses, and chairs, which have 
never been surpassed and which are still the wonder and the glory 
of this age. It is remarkable that in the whole of Northern Europe 
as far south as Htaly the favorite wood in these ages was oak: itis a 
very rare thing to find any other wood employed. Rigi ly and sternly 
did these old medimwvalists refuse any other wood: it was the most 
fitting in qualities of strength and endurance, and thus we learn with 
what serious intention they built their furniture that it might last; 
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it passed down from father to son, from generation to generation ; it 
was the pride of the household, well-cared for and beloved, and often 
upon it was carved the pictured story of some famous deed of valor, 
or some history connected with its possessor, or the family arms, or 
some wise motto or saying; such old oak was indeed “ furniture” in 
the highest sense of the word. Like the men who built strong and 
true, what remains calmly stands to-day as an everlasting rebuke to 
an age of shams. But now came a new era of which it is not my in- 
tention to say. anything. With the birth of the Renafssance came 
the end of the truth and strength of mediewvalism, and presently came 
the riot of furniture: it must be carved and shaped, no longer firmly 
constructed but stuck together bit by bit; now came the era of the 
glue-pot, French polish and veneer, and alas! the majority of us to- 
day are surrounded with shams, and tricks, and rubbish, while some 
few of us are patiently struggling to bring back into the construction 
of modern furniture the principles still preached by the old oak. 

It is a delightful thing to possess a few pieces of this old work. As 
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I sit in my studio writing this, the old buffet (here shown in the ini- 
tial cut) stands opposite to me; it has become quite a familiar friend 
and is a constant inspiration to me, and I often speculate as to what 
manner of man made it, and through what strange scenes it has 
panes It came out of an old manor-house near my home in 

ancashire, and little thought I when I bought it, it would ever travel 
so far from Merrie England. It is a fine example of seventeenth- 
century work, of fine English oak of that deep rich color age only 
can give. It is well and truthfully constructed, numerous honestly 
pegged pegs very visible. Its proportions are fine — notice how beau- 
tifully the spaces are broken up. Its decoration is exquisite and 
quite a study, the carvings possess considerable delicacy and the or- 
nament is admirably a —notice the spacing of the pattern in 
the frieze. The scratched moulds and beads are sharp and clean, 
and it has a remarkable feature in the shape of a marquetrie panel 
which is exceedingly good in color and very decorative, and I con- 
sider it a perfect specimen of what a piece of furniture should be in 
construction, utility, proportion and decorative effect. 

Of late it has become quite the fashion to collect old oak; the re- 
vival of decorative art during the last few years has again turned 
attention to old work, and its value is now fully recognized : it is be- 
coming rare. Ten years ago numerous specimens were to be had in 
the old timbered farm-houses in Lancashire and Cheshire; much of 
it still remained as it had been for centuries, and I have many pleas- 
ant recollections of the old kitchens, with open fireplaces and low 
ceiling well supported on oak beams, filled with grand old tables, 
corner-cupboards, buffets and pewter racks, wail stored with the 
brightly-polished pewter. I remember some instances where the old 


wale’  _¢ 

oak had been put to very ignominious uses. I have seen fine old 
coffers used as corn-bins in stables, and I rescued once a noble buf- 
fet which a boy had turned into the home of four pink-eyed ferrets. 
Some years ago Belgium was an excellent field, and during one tri 

there I collected in Antwerp, Ghent, Maline, Bruges and the little 
towns in their vicinity, over a dozen of the finest specimens of Flem- 
ish work I ever saw; last year I went over the same ground without 
finding one desirable antique, although I found lots of imitations 
were to be had, and were being sold as antique. There is an old 


man in Ghent who imitates them very cleverly, in fact, so success- 
fully that it is really difficult to tell the spurious from the genuine. 
One day (it was Saturday) I went to see him; he showed me sev- 
eral specimens which I pronounced shams; he was very indignant 
and assured me they were “his ancient veritable antiques.” I went 
away and next day, Sunday, coming out of a church near his place, 
I found his yard-door open, and got a view through it of the old sin- 
ner very busy with a pot of ammonia and a brush staining up a new 
cabinet into a “veritable antique.” I went into the yard and found 
the old fellow had quite a collection of old panels, moulds and carv- 
ings which he manufactured into tables and cabinets, and sold as 
enuine. 

The other old oak cabinet here shown is a fine piece of early seven- 
teenth-century Flemish work. I bought it in Ghent some years ago, 
It is of a rich brown color, the sameness of which is broken by the 
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introduction of ebony inlays. It has a charming simplicity of line 
and proportion, and its chief effect is dependent upon its exquisite 
mouldings which are wrought with the greatest delicacy and sharp- 
ness, and produce an effect of light and shade so charming it is im- 
possible to reproduce it in pen-drawing. It is a capital example of © 
what may be done by simple lines. What little carving there is, is 
executed with great spirit and freedom, and the heads of the frieze 
have that quaint characteristic expression of the Flemings; unfortu- 
nately time and usage have damaged considerably the noses of the 
latter. Joun R. Ganpy. 


CEMENT-BETON AND ARTIFICIAL STONE. 


T an assembly of Ger- 
a man cement-makers, 
ie Von Froideville made 
4 a report, which was pub- 
lished in the Thonindus- 
trie Zietung, in which he 
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to resist the weather, 
supposing it has been 
properly mixed. If too 
much water has been 
used, so that a glassy 
- crust forms on the sur- 
face, and the whole mass 
is not homogeneous, the 
cement checks or cracks, 
and as soon as hair 
cracks appear moisture 
enters and the frost 
completely destroys it. A second fanlt is when the cement strikes 
out, which it ought not to do. Cement can be colored nicely and 
perenne with suitable colors, but quite a good deal of color is 
necessary if it is required to entirely hide the natural color of the 
cement and give it the exact color desired. The addition of a color- 
ing to cement makes it more friable and softer, so that it takes com- 
paratively more cement than without the color. Cement is only just 
coming to be understood in practice; but, on the other hand, archi- 
tects are too distrustful of artificial stone. 

For several years artificial stones for curb-stones and street-gutters 
have been made at Potsdam, and have lasted well. The gutter- 
stones are very cleanly and neat, and the fear that frosts and the 
pressure of tlie earth on both sides would destroy them have proved 
unfounded. > 

Granite, when broken up fine, imparts to cement a very consider- 
able strength similar to gravel, but the pieces of stone, being 
heavier, settle and interfere with its ects On the other 
hand, the addition of granite to cement without any sand makes an 
excellent material. In the gymnasium at Potsdam are two pillars 
made in this way, which support not only a cross-vaulted arch, but 
also bear the pillars that extend to the upper story. 
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When marble is combined with cement without the addition of 
any sand, blocks are obtained of such strength that they are capable 
of receiving a fine polish, but cement must first assume the strength 
of stone. ‘The problem was presented of building stairs with steps 
40” long, set into the masonry 8” at one end, each step having a 
height of 63”, and a total width of 144”. Experimental blocks 
were prepared, and at the end of six weeks four steps were put up 
for trial. Railroad iron was piled up on the steps, and the weight 
gradually increased until it reached 5,940 pounds. The steps held 
out, but no more could be put on because the masonry began to 
yield. The load .was left on the steps for three days and nights 
without any injury. The steps subsequently remained unaffected. 
By adding pieces of marble to the cement different kinds of stone 
were imitated, with a saving of expense equal to nearly one-half the 
cost of real granite-work. 

A considerable quantity of cement is used for the flooring of terrace- 
work. The nacntnetare of old Roman marble mosaics for parquettes 
and floors has rested many centuries, and has only recently been re- 
vived. The Italians make a ground bed or béton strata from puzzo- 
lana, or hydraulic lime, and pieces of brick, and lay the mass also in 
brick-dust. Portland cement answers much better than these for 
joining the pieces of marble and such like, and can also be employed 
for mosaic plates and tiles. 

Cement-béton — coarse gravel with cement below, fine sand with 
cement on top— is a pleasant and durable material used more and 
more every year for sidewalks and such like purposes. But ae 

‘other things have been made of it — building objects, floor and cel- 
lar coverings, vaults, cattle-cribs, stables, and even whole houses, as 
well as a series of bridges, that are both good and cheap. 

At the meeting referred to, where this report was made, one firm 
in Ameneburg, near Bilbrich, exhibited photographs of a bridge 
which they had made for the Diisseldorf exhibition, while a Frank- 
fort firm showed the plans and pictures of another béton bridge, also 
at Diisseldorf. It was planned by Loehr, and the arch had a 
breadth of 73’ and aspring of only 71”. The thickness of the arch 
at the counterfort was 14”, and 18” at the top. The arch was con- 
structed after the counterfort was done, April 14, 1881, by four cem- 
ent-workers and twenty hod-carriers and helpers in eight hours. It 
was tested May 25 by a one-sided load on half the arch of 400 kilos 
per square metre, or about 80 pounds per square foot, without in- 
jury. It was then thrown open to the public, and was in use dur- 
ing the whole time of the exhibition. 

Another firm had erected two large two-story farmhouses in 
Lauenburg, each 166’ long and 76’ wide, with an average height of 
25’, all of bétun. ‘The walls were 8” thick on the first floor, 
strengthened every 10’ or 15’ with an extra thickness of 4” more, 
while the second floor had walls of only about 7” in thickness. The 
mixture employed consisted of one part of cement, two parts of 
sand, and six parts of gravel. ‘The work occupied two months. 
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5 nN / & Quarry” of the 
*pQY So Vermont Marble 

’ : Co., the marble 

belt seems to be 
cut by ordinary 
limestone, to reap- 
pear a few miles 
northerly in Pitts- 
ford, where the 
“Central Vermont 
Quarry,” formerly 
wrought, is now 
idle. Just why it 
is so does not ap- 
pear, for much of 
the marble taken 
out was highly 
crystalline, and of 
a peculiar tough- 
ness combined with elasticity, which for some work is certainly very 
desirable. As the pit was full of water, I could not examine the 
texture at this time, but some specimens given me with the assurance 
that they came from the bottom of the pit, which was 30 feet from 
the surface, stand a pressure (as recorded by Maj.-Gen. Q. A. Gil- 
more) in the government crushing machine of 11,250 pounds to the 
square inch. As this marble stands the same pressure on bed as 
side its uniform structure is evident. Its specific gravity is 2,661 ; 
weight per cubic foot, 1,663 pounds; ratio of absorption, 1 + 331 ; 
. first apparent injury by heat 925 degrees; injured so as to be of no 
use at 1,100 degrees. This marble does not take so fine a polish as 
the Sutherland Falls, and seems to be of a different character from 
any of the Rutland marbles. Some two miles farther north there is 
another outcrop of marble in the same town. The easterly vein on 
the property of F. W. Smith & Co., where it is finely developed, 
seems more like the Rutland marble, but the quarry developed by 
this company is on the western side of the outcrop, and is divided 





ing the “ Mountain 


from the easterly vein by some 200 feet of ordinary limestone. This 
quarry is at the terminus of a branch of the Central Vermont Rail- 
road, made to accommodate the same, but is less than one mile from 

their main line. The width of this vein is about 400 feet, and its 
length one-half mile or more. It is very remarkable on account of 
its surface soundness. ‘The so-called blue layer 16 feet from tlie sur- 
face tests in the government machine, 12,500 pounds to the square 
inch, which exactly coincides with the similar colored layer in Rut- 

land ; as the stone is nearly homogeneous there is no difference be- 

tween the breakage, whether on side or bed ; other layers of inferior 

quality as now taken near the surface stand a pressure of 12,000 

pounds and upwards, being quite homogeneous also. ‘The specific 

gravity of the best specimen 2,662; weight per cubic foot 1,664— 
pounds ; ratio of absorption, 1 -+- 336; first apparent injury by heat, 

1000 degrees, and like the Rutland marble the injury is but slight 

until it crumbles in quick-lime, at about 1,200 degrees. The micro- 

scope reveals a fine even structure with little alumina or silica. It is 

known to the trade as the “ Florence Italian ” of Vermont, grades 1, 

2 and 3; also mottled blue and white. 

This firm also have control of the old Pittsford Company, and all 
erades of marble formerly furnished by that quarry are now fur- 
nished by them. This quarry is about a half mile farther north, 
and joins the quarry of Sir Alexander Gault. 

This Pittsford quarry has been wrouglit many years, and its dura- 
bility is attested by the Commonwealth Hotel, Blackstone National - 
Bank, and many other buildings in Boston, as well as in other cities. 
Various monuments are also scattered through not only New Eng- 
land, but the West. Its crushing strength 80 feet from surface is 
11,250 pounds to the inch, and its specific gravity, ratio of absorp- 
tion, weight and capability of standing fire the same as that of the 
“Central Vermont.” It however, seems better at the northern end; 
and marble a third of a mile farther north, at the north end of the 
quarry of Sir Alexander Gault stands a pressure of 18,750 pounds 
to the square inch at 35 feet from the surface when crushed on bed. 
Its specific gravity is 2,672; weight per cubic foot 1,669 pounds; ra- 
tio of absorption 1 +- 326, and capability of standing heat about the 
same as the other marbles in this vicinity. The quarries as wrought 
give good results. ‘Those quarries are all Serneit by steam powcr. 
Diamond drills are used extensively by most of the quarries in Ver- . 
mont and these are no exceptions. The amount of marble above de- 
scribed seems practically inexhaustible, and the facilities of taking 
from the pits will of course be increased as fast as the demand. 

Il. A. CUTTING. 


QUESTIONS IN MENSURATION. 
Boston, March, 24, 1882. 
To THE EpiTors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, — Being a subscriber to your paper, I take the liberty 
to ask you a qtestion. I have lately been superintending the con- 
struction of s bilek building : in my estimate I figured on 23 bricks 
to a cubic foot, but the contractor claim 25 as the prevailing custom. 
What is right? 

The specifications did not specify; but during the work I had 
cause to call the contractor’s attention to the thick joints, the repe- 
tition of which was allowed on account of the cold weather. By ac- 
tual count there were 443 bricks in 20 cubic feet, or a little over 22 
bricks per cubic foot. Will you please tell me the custom in Boston, 
also whether I must pay as much for mortar as for brick ? 

In the roofing which was tar and gravel to be paid for by the 
square foot of roofing, the contractor claims that the two inches of 
felt which was lapped over the edge should be included. Is he right? 
‘There was a strip all around the edge, and all he had to do was to 
nail his felt to it and other parties covered it by a wooden cover 
strip. 

If you will answer the above, you will confer a favor on 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

[TWENTY-FIVE bricks to the cubic foot is the usnal allowance in Eastern 
Massachusetts. Twenty-two bricks will actually occupy the space in most 
walls, but the surplus is accounted for by waste in broken or defective 
bricks. Whether mortar ought to be paid for at the same rate as bricks de- 
pends altogether upon the agreement made with the contractor. The com- 
mon practice is to include the mortar in the price for brickwork. 

About the felt roofing, the contractor is undoubtedly right. The expense 


of tacking the felt to the strips would munch more than offset the cost of the 
tar and gravel.—Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 


DUMB-WAITERS. 
OSWEGO, N. Y., March 12, 1882. 
To THE EpiTors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 
Dear Sirs, — Could you make it convenient to give in your “ Month- 
ly Issue ”’ details for dumb-waiter for domestic use, hand-power. 
There are, no doubt, recent improvements in fittings and arrange- 
ments which could be made asafal: Respectfully, 
Wan. P. JuDsON. 
[We shall be pleased to receive and eee designs for dumb-waiters 


which may be received in response to this suggestion.—[Eps. AMERICAN 
ARCHITECT. | 








BUILDERS’ SCAFFOLDING. 
NEW YORK, March 17, 1882, 
To THE EpITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 
Dear Sirs,—In perusing* carefully last night the article on 
Builders’ Scaffolding (March 4th, Vol. XI, No. 323, pp. 101-102) 
I found such a good (?) example of the reckless way some writers 
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are accustomed to use and expound formulas, that I trust you will 

not deem it an impertinence if I criticise the article, particularly so 

as no name is attached to the same. On page 102, the “ Breaking 

Weight in pounds per square inch” of an upright timber is given as 
__ Sectional area x 4800 Ibs. 


eae 1 ins. sqd i 
1+ 6 ins. sqd. x 0.003. 


This formula (though differing slizhtly,) is presumably founded on 
Gordon’s formula, 


Sectional area x 7200 Ibe. 

(1+ (522) "9% x 0.004) 
which is the formula for the entire breaking weight, and not for the 
“breaking weight per square inch,” a fact which your correspondent 
seems to tacitly admit, by dividing the result, 13,151 pounds, by the 
sectional area 16, though he does not explain this, leaving it for the 
uninitiated to study out for themselves, the whole process of the di- 
vision, ete., being stated in this shape, “== 13151 pounds, or 822 
pounds.” He has therefore multiplied once by 16 (sectional area), 
then divided once by 16 (sectional area), and in order to obtain his 
final result, a few lines farther on he again multiplies with 16 (sec- 
tional area). A rather tedious process of multiplications and divi- 
sions, equalled only by some German computations which I have 
come across in books, where at every step it is necessary to reduce 
tons to pounds, and feet to inches, and vice versa, a dozen times or 
more during the computation. Again, in a foot-note, your corre- 
spondent informs us that “4800 pounds is the crushing resistance of 
2” cubes,” that is, of 4 square inches of sectional area. He is either 
lamentably misinformed (as from 20,000 pounds to 30,000 pounds is 
the actual crushing resistance of 4 square inches of white pine,—see 
Hatfield, Transverse Strains, Table XX), or he is entirely unable 
to read his formula. It is the first principle of a formula that all 
parts must have the same fundamental basis. Now if his basis for 
crushing strength had been a 2” cube (or 4 square inches sectional 
area), he should either reduce the result to one-quarter of 4800, and 
base his formula on square inches of sectional area, or else, if he 
keeps the 2” cube basis, in giving sectional area of his upright, he 
should base that on units of 4 square inches each, and call his sec- 
tional area 4 units (of 4 square inches each). Of course the formula 
and the result attained is right, but it is evidently not the fault of 


ing well. As this statement refers to knobs, we are called upon to 
notice it. How true it is when reference is made to rubber we do 
not say, but we do know that long-continued experiments have 
proved that no extremes of hot, cold, or weather have any effect 
whatever upon celluloid knobs, and that this company fully warrant 

their goods to stand any weather without fading or other change. 
Very respectfully yours, Tut Boston KnoB ComPANY. 

By GEo. F. WHITING, Pres. 





NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


Panama.—The town of Panama, which ie attracting such general 
and important interest in connection with M. Lesseps’s great project, 
now contains about 14,000 inhabitants. After the destruction of the 
old town the new one was built by the Governor, Fernandez de Cor- 
dova, on a fresh situation more capable of defence, according to plans 
designed by the celebrated engineer Alfonso de Villa Certa, who made 
it the second strongest fortress in America, after Cartagena. He caused 
the ground to be raised twenty feet above the sea level, and protecting 
walls of unusual height and thickness to be raised to prevent the en- 
croachment of the sea. These fortifications, however, no longer re- 
quired to guard against inland invasion, are now beginning to decay, 
and are used rather as a place of promenade than of protection, with 
the exception only of those on the sea-face, which are still kept up. I¢ 
is not more than a hundred years since it was one of the richest and 
finest towns in the world, as it lay on the high road for gold finders 
from Peru, and all the adventurers from the Atlantic to the Pacifié 
Oceans. It was materially injured, however, by the war between kng- 
land and Spain, and sank under the rivalry of other towns, but since 
the establishment of railways it has risen to more importance again, 
and should the projected canal become a reality would certainly be 
restored to its original celebrity and importance. In spite of the devas 
tations caused by frequent fires, and the negligence of its inhabitant 
the town is still most interesting to travellers, and contains many ol 
and curious monuments and buildings, among which the most conspicu- 
ous is the old Cathedral, still in a very good state of preservation. Ite 
towers are the highest in America, and serve as landmarks at a great 
distance both from sea and land. ‘The ruins of the church of St. Anna, 
with their sombre aspect, and the convent of San Francisco, which, 
though in a somewhat decayed condition, is still used fcr religious ser- 
vices, as well as the churches of San Juan Dios, of San Felipe, of San 
Miguel de Malambro, and several others, which are remarkable fora 
profusion of ornaments, are all well worth a visit, as are also the im- 


your correspondent, as his explanations (?) of the formula and pro- | Posing ruins of the old great convent of Jesuits —London Life. 


cess of computations clearly show. 


Respectfully Yours, Louis D. Bera, Architect. 





HARDWARE SPECIFICATIONS. 


NEw YorRK, March 11, 1882. 
To THR Epirors oF THR AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Gentlemen, — The perusal of your last article on “ Building Super- 
intendence” suggests to me that it may be of value to some of ny 
professional brethren to acquaint them with a device réspecting 
“hardware specifications” which I have found to be most satisfac. 
tory in my own practice, not only because I am able thus to save in 
my office a large amount of very tedious labor, but because greater 
satisfaction is thereby given to my clients, who are enabled to have 
exactly what they want. 

There is nothing which a man dislikes more than a thing which he 
dislikes a little, but which is thrust upon his attention continually, 
and a slight dissatisfaction with the hardware in a house is sure to 
be emphasized in this way. 

e am accustomed to include in my specifications the following 
clause : — 

“The hardware to be furnished by the contractor, subject to the 
approval of the architect, at dealers’ net prices; ... per cent on 
the amount of the bills for the same to be allowed to the contractor. 
The contract price is to include the cost of none of the hardware 
unless elsewhere specifically mentioned, but is to cover the cost of 
all screws and nails and other material, and also all labor used in fix- 
ing said hardware properly in place.” 

hen follow such general directions as will enable the contractor 
to avoid error in calculating how much labor will be required in put- 
ting the hardware in place. 

Where the owner is particularly interested in the work, the archi- 
tect is thus able to consult with him and choose exactly what he will 
like without trouble from the contractor. The trouble which accom- 
panies the attempt to compel an unwilling contractor to fulfil his 
obligations is thus avoided, as is also the contrary difficulty which 
arises when the contractor is reliable; viz.: the tendency to make his 
bid include a large amount for sundries or hardware, in order that 
he may be sure to satisfy both architect and owner. 

| Yours very truly. X. 


[How does our correspondent satisfy himself that the articles are fur- 
nished at the actual net cost? — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 





CELLULOID DOOR-KNOBS. 


Boston, March 9, 1882. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Gentlemen, —The American Architect and Building News of 
March 4 contains an article on “ Building Superintendence” in 
which occurs this statement (page 100), and which is calculated to 
give a wrong impression of our goods: Hard rubber and celluloid 
make durable and pretty furniture Jor indoors, but do not bear weather- 





Expiosion or a Gotp Lion.— According to the North China Her- 
ald, Tso-An, the late-lamented Empress Regent of the Flowery Realm, 
underwent an uncommonly curious and startling experience in the 

leasure-garden of the palace at Pekin a short time before her death. 

t appears that several huge effigies of lions adorn different parts of the 
rivate grounds affected to the special use of the imperial family’s 
female members. Two of these mimic lions, cast in pure gold, stood on 


- either side of a shady path, her Majesty’s favorite resort during the hour 


of pre-prandial exercise. As she was strolling up and down the walk one 
fine morning last March, attended by her ladies of honor, to her surprise 
and consternation one of the golden lions suddenly sprang into the air 
from its pedestal, and, with a tremendous roar like the report of a can- 
non, fell nearly at her feet, shattered to pieces. ‘Tso-An swooned away 
on the spot, and was carried into the palace, where she speedily came 
to herself, and was found to have sustained no damage beyond a severe 
shock to her nerves. It was subsequently discovered that the hollow 
body of the lion had been filled with gunpowder, and fired by means of 
& wire connected with an electric battery fitted up in the private sitting- 
room of a subordinate palace official. This person’s arrest and the de- 
positions subsequently obtained from him by certain ingenious methods 
of persuasion usually brought to bear upon criminals by the Chinese 
executive, led to the discovery of an elaborate court conspiracy against 
the life of the Empress Regent. It is, perhaps, unnecessary to add that 
the conspirators did not survive their accomplice’s revelations for any 
great length of time. — London Telegraph. 





CAUSE OF THE Fire IN THE VIENNA THEATRE.—Mr. G. E. Stevenson, 
writing to the Review of Gas and Water Engineering, gives the following 
as the cause of the burning of the Vienna theaire. The facts were 
commnnicated by the machinist of the theatre. It appears that an 
electric apparatus was employed for lighting a row of gas-burners run- 
ning across the stage at the top of the scenes, and that the spark for 
lighting the gas was applied at one of the end burners only. It was 
necessary, therefore, to turn the gas full on before the burners would 
ignite, and as sometimes happened, the failure of the spark to ignite 
the gas resulted in an accumulation of gas inthe upper part of the 
scenes, which, when the lighting of the burners succeeded, produced a 
sheet of flame. This state of things had existed for some time, but on 
the night of the fire either the accumulation of gas was larger than 
usual, or for some other cause, the flames ignited the scenery, which 
naturally is very combustible material. Efforts were made to extin- 
guish the fire before lowering the iron curtain, and when at last it be- 
came evident that these efforts were useless and the order was given to 
lower the curtain, it was found that the heat had rendered it immova- 
ble, and before anything further could be done the flames had extended 
to the auditorium. The attention of the theatre authorities had been 
called to these defective arrangements, but nothing had been done to 
improve them. So far as one may judge from this statement the 
authorities were clearly responsible for the terrible loss of life which 
attended the burning of the building. The accident, however, does not 
form any argument against the use of electricity in lighting gas- 
burners. Like everything else, it is capable of abuse, and, as in the 
present instance, what should have formed an additional means of 
safety and convenience, was in reality the cause of the burning of the 
theatre. — Sanitary Engineer. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 





{Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
és provided by their regular correspondents, the editors 
greatly desire to receive voluntary information, espe- 
cially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


(Printed specifications of any patents herementioned 
ether with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner Qf Patents, at Washington, for 
enty-five cents.) 
253,110. SAPETY ATTACHMENT FOR ELEVATORS,— 
Pembroke PD. Harton, Philadelphia, Pa. 


235,118. Haspv-Lock. — Juseph F. Robinson, Ve- 
rona, Pa. 
235,139. CONTOUR GAGE AND TvuOL. — Henry C. 


Barker, Sedalia, Mo. 
- 255,162. Faucer.—John Glelow, Chicago, Il. 
255,182. WRENCH.—Milton H. McNair, Meadville, 


Pa. 
255,189. Brick-KILN.—Clark D. Page, Rochester, 


255.191. SASH-FASTENER.—Herbert L. Robertson, 
Brookfield, Mass. 

255,210. [ILLUMINATED TILE. — Louis C. Tiffany, 
Now York, N. Y. 

255,226. Door-CHECK.—Jerome W. Wetmore, Erie, 


Pa. 
235,231. 


255,237. 
ton, Ind. 

235,251, EAVES-TROUGH HANGER, — Charles Bur- 
dick, Cleveland, UO. 


STANCHION.—Stephen J. Adams, Willett, 
RockK-DRILL.—William J. Barber, Coving- 


235,257. SrkiInG-HINGE. — Ira S. Davis, Detroit, 
Mich. 
255,281. COMPOSITION FOR SEWER, DRAIN AND 


WATER PipgKs, Erc.—Jeremiah D. Green, Troy, N.Y. 

255,282. SASH FaSteNER AND HOLDEK. — Harry 
Greentield, Harrison, N. J. 

3,351. HoisTinG APPARATUS.—Edgar L. Stock- 

ing, Bulfalo, N.Y. 

255,350. ALARM AND DOOR-BELL.—Michael Truby, 
Elkhart, Ind. 
' 255,379. KIRK-EScAPE.— Thomas Darby, Buffalo, 


.Y. 
255,385. BRICK-MACHINE.—Walter E. Gard, Balti- 
more, Md. 


SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


Baltimore. 


OAR-STABLES. — Mr. E. F. Baldwin, architect, has 
repared drawings for the stable and car-house of 
he Cross ‘Town line of the North Baltimore Rail- 

way Company. The buildings are to be erected on 

- Edmonson Ave., near Fulton Ave., and will be cuon- 
structed of pressed brick, with terra-cotta ora- 
ments. The car-house, 3v’ x 140’, and the stable, 56’ 
1’ x 140’, will be two-st’y, and contain, in addition 
to offices, storage-rooms, etc., accommudation for 
-112 horses and 2U cars. 

BuILvine Permits. —Sinee our last report forty- 
five permits, embracing eighty new structures, be- 
sides numerous alterations, additions, ete., have 
been granted, the more importaut of which are as 
follows: — 

Jacob Saum, 10 three-st'y brick buildings, Penn- 
sylvania Ave.,n of Baker St. 

F. Kudolph, tlree.st’y brick building, Union Al- 
ley, between Central Ave. and Eden st. 

Jaa 3. Forbes, three-st'y brick building, Arling- 
ton Ave., 8 Of Harlem Ave, 

Jas. U. Lacy & Co., twost’y brick building, se 
oor. Willis and Block Sts. 

J. 8. ‘Tucker, 20 three-st’y brick buildings, Lan- 
vale St., between Gilmor and Mount Sts. 

W. L. Stork. 3 three-st’y brick buildings, Roberts 
8t., e of Madison Ave. 

Dr. Theo, Cooke, 4 two-st’y brick buildings, Charles 
St., 8 of Kandall st. 

Adam Otterbein, three-st’y brick building, Fort 
Ave., ev of Jackson St. 

John H. Geigan and Philip S. McLaughlin, two- 
st'y brick workshop, two-st’y brick oftice, and two- 
sty brick stable, ne cor. Front aud Low Sts. 

J. M. Cone, 2 three-st’y brick buildings, Franklin 
St., between Pearl and Pine Sts, 

John Glenn Estate, 5 three-st’y brick buildings, 
19’ x 66’ each, Carey St., commencing at 3 e cor. of 
Mulberry St.; cost, $4,090 ench: to be built by, and 
from plans of, Mr. William Ferguson, builder. 

P, Walsh & Sons, three-st’'y brick front building, 
No. 453 Eutaw St., n ecor. MeMechen St. 

M. Myers, three-st'y brick building, Fremont St., 

- gof Clark St. 
~ Thomas Kensett & Co., two-st’y brick building, 
West Falls Ave., s of Eastern Ave. 

W. H. Thompson & Co., two-st’y brick saw-mill, 
nw cor. Aliceanns and Chester Sts. 

E. W. Horstineyer, three-st y brick building, Fawn 
St., between Exeter and High Sts. 

Henry Westphal, 16 two-st'y brick buildings, 
Byrd St., between Heath and Bloomsberry sts. 

John J. Pentz, 2 two-st’y brick buildings, Wall St., 
nof Ostend St. 

Francis McCann, 6 two-st’y brick buildings, Can- 
non St., between Eastern and Canton Aves. 


Boston. 


Buitpinae Perwits.—Brieck.—131-137 Columbus Ave, 
Ward 11, for Andrew G. Weeks and Warren B. Pot- 
ter, mercantile, 50’ x 60’, five-st’y: J. H. Kelley, 
builder. 

Wood.—21 Alpine St,, Ward 21, for Charles Gillett, 
dwell., 21’ x 33’, three-st’'y hip; George J. Bicknell, 
builder. 

373 West First St., Ward 14, for G. W. Bail, dwell. 
and office. 15’ x 27’, two-st’y; Wim. V. Bail, builder. 

Walnut Ave., cor. Elmore St... Ward 21, for E. A. 
Francis Fitch, 2 dwells., 25’ and 33’ x 54’ 6”, two-st’y 
hip; Henry F. Ross, builder. 





Clarence St., near Dudley St., Ward 29, for Albert 
B. Tebbitts, dwell., 26’ and 20’ x 40’, three-st’y. 

Hyde Park Ave., near Richards Ave., Ward 23, for 
Peter Anderson, dwell., 16’ x 23’; Peter Anderson, 
builder. 

Eaat First St., rear, cor. O St., Ward 14, for Wal- 
worth Manufacturing Co., storage, 23’ x 75’; Wal- 
worth Manufacturing Co., builders. 

East Seventh St., near M St., Ward 14, for Wm. 
T. Eaton, dwell., 19’ x 32’; two-st'y mansard; Wm. 
T. Eaton, builder. 

Onnamed St, off Jamaica St., Ward 23, for Edw. 
ee dwell., 22’ x 28’, two-st’y, Michael Mahan, 

uilder, 

Wayné St., near Blue Hill Ave., Ward 21, for 
Henry A. Wood, dwell., 26’and 31’ x 31’ 4’, two-st'y; 
Henry A. Wood, builder. 

East Fifth St., near P St., Ward 14, for Fugene 
MeSweeney, dwell., 21’ x 34’, one-st’y and mansard. 

§$2-44 Lambert St., Ward 21, ‘Theoda D. Bush, 2 
dwells., 19’ 9” x 28’, two-st'y hip; ‘Thomas Merri- 
man, builder, 

Brooklyn. 


PRINTING-HousFe.—The * Brooklyn Eagle,” building 
is to be enlarged by an addition, 59’ x 67’ It is tobe 
of fire-proof construction. 

Cuunrcn, —Ground will shortly be broken for the Me- 
morial Presbyterian Church, to be built at the cor. 
et oovents Ave. and St. John’s Place, ata cost of 
333,750. 

HospiTAL.—Nine of the buildings for the Seney Hos- 

pital have been Herigue’ by Mr. J. Mumford, Jr. 

Lhe main building will be 130’ x 160’. The materials 
used will be brick with brownstone finish. 

BUILDING PERMITS,—Myrtle Ave., 8 6 cor. Central 
Ave., 2two-st'y frame buildings; cost, $5,000: owner, 
Henry Hoffmann, on premises; builder, John Kue- 


er. 

: Richards St.,n w cor. Seabring St., one-st’y shop: 
cost, $9,000: owners and architects, H. RK. Worth- 
sng von & Co., Hydraulic Works; builder, Eli Os- 
orn. 

Kent Ave., w 8, 68’ 8 Clymer St., two-st’y brick 
shop; cost, $3,500; owner, kK. Taylor, 111 Clymer St.; 
architect and builder, J H. Devoe. 

Hancock St.,8 8, 320' w Nostrand Ave., 3 three-st'y 
brownstone dwells.; cost, $8,000; owner and build- 
er, John S. Frost; architect, R. Dixon. 

Howard St... a8, 160’ w Broadway, three-st’y brick 
shop; owner, John Schnell, 319 Rutledge St.; archi- 
tect, J. Platte; builder. J. Auer. 

Seventh Are., 8 w cor. St. John’s P)., one-st’y 
Gray Rock Belleville stone church; cost. 333,75); 
owner, Memorial Presbyterian Church; architects, 
Pugin & Walter; builders, P. J. Carlinand E. Sued- 


eker. 

Elizabeth Pl., n © cor. Doughty St., three-st'y 
brick printing office; owner, ‘The Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle, 34 Fulton $t.; architect, G@. L. Morse, build- 
er, P. McGuinn. 

Lincoln Pl... 8 8,110! w Seventh Ave., 2 three-st’y 
brownstone dwells.; owner and builder, John Mo- 
nas; architect, J. J. Gilligan. 

Luquer St, 8 ecor. Columbia St., four-st’y brick 
tenement; cost, $7,090; owner, Danl. 'cCarthy, 13 
Luquer St.; architect, J. Lewis; builders, Peter 
Kelly & Son. 

Oakland Ave., w 8, 75’.n Eagle St., three-st’y brick 
tenement; cost, $4.90); owner, — Rickers, 486 Man- 
hattan Ave.; architect, F. Weber; buildera, M. Vo- 
geland J. Eggers. 

ALTRRATIONS,— Walworth St.,n w cor. Willoughby 
Ave., two-st’y brick extension, gravel roof; cost, 
$2,300; owners, Doty & Mclarland, Walworth St., 
near Willoughby Ave.; builders, J. Lock and Mr. 
Hough. 

South Third St.,8 8. bet. Third and Fourth Sts., 
two-and-one-half-st'y brick extension, two wings, 
each; cost, $20.00; owner, Brooklyn, E. 2., Hos- 
pital; builders, Thos. Gibbons and C. L. Johnson. 


Chicago. 


STORES. —The new Manntauk Block which is in 
course of erection and will be completed by July Ist, 
jx to be the highest business building west of New 
York. It is ju’ x 90’, and will be ten stories, all of 
red pressed and moulded brick, with ornamental 
fron anchors. ‘The cost will be $%v0,000; Messre. 
Burnham & Root, architects, 

On State St., between Madison and Monroe Sts., is 
to be erected a very fine six-at’y building of Phila- 
delphia pressed brick and stone finish. ‘The tirst 
three stories will be entirely of light iron and plate 
glass; Mr. John C. Cochran, architect. 

RAILROAD OFFICES, — The C. B. & Q. Railroad offices, 
on the corner of Adiums and Franklin Sts.. is by 
Burnham & Root, architects, and very similar in 
design to the Mauntauk block, six stories, 180’ x 
220’, and will cost $250,000, 

IN GENERAL, — There is considerable work on the 
boards in architects’ offices, but all are waiting for 
new inaterial, aud are very reticent about having it 
published. 

BUILDING PERMITS, — John Hearson, two-at’y store 
and dwell., 25’ x 125’, Western Ave. and Lexington 
St.; cost, $<,000. 

A. Knopel, two at’y and basement dwell., 22’ x 36’. 
395 Twenty-third St.; cot, $2.800, 

P. McDonald, two st’y dwell., 22’ x 56’, 2855 Dear- 
ing St.; cost, $3.40. 

Miss Durkin, two-st’y dwell., 23’ x 43’, 3759 Forrest 
Ave.; cost, $3,000. 

Joseph Rarter, two-st’'y and basement dwell., 22 ’x 
34’, 250 Park Ave.; cost, $3,000. 

R. Wolfe, two-at’'y and basement dwell., 23’ x 36’, 
Loomis and McAllister Pl.; cost, $4,800, 

D. J. Wogan, 5 two-st’'y stores aud dwells, 44’ x 
63’, Wentworth Ave. and Thirty-first St.; cost, $13,- 
0 


0, 

H. P. Klein, two-st’y dwell., 24’ x 52’, 83 Lincoln 
Ave.; cost, $7,000, 

G. A. Jaminrick, two-st’y addition to store, 41’ x 
43’, H8 and 459 State St.; cost. $5,000, 

Joseph Zima, two-st'y dwell., 20’ x 50’, Twentieth 
St., near Throop; cost, $3,70". 

James Krosa, two-st’y and basement dwell., 20’x 
69’, 216 Maxwell St.; cost, $3,900. 

C. H. Gottig, two st’y storeroom and barn, 40’ x 
48’, Fourteenth St . near Johnson; cost, $5,500, 

John Mulveil, two-st'y store and dwell., 23’ x 70’, 
20 Quincy St.; cost, $4,5u0. 


§. Williams, two-st'y flats, 20’ x 46’, Oakley and 
Harrison sts.; cost, $3,500. 


Cincinnati. 


Hovsr.—Mr. Geo. W. Rapp, architect, has in hands 
plans for residence of Mr. Francis Lampe on Zigzag 
Ave., Clifton Heights, costing $10,000. 

STUORE.—A four-st'y stone front store, for Mrs. M. 
Hampbo, to be erected on north side of Fourth St., 
near Elm St.; cost, $13,000; Mr. G. W. Rapp, archi- 
tect. 

Brewery.— For Albert Schwill & Co., plans for re- 
inodeling their malt-house, to have new improved 
malt kiln, elevators, etc.; cost, $11,000; Mr. G. W. 
Rapp, architect. 

APARKIMENT-Huuse.— Mr. James W. McLaughlin has 
iu hand a French-flat hotel, cor. of Ninth and Vine 
Sts., for Mr. Allen W. Gazlay, four-st’y, 5 rooms on 
each floor, pressed brick fronts; cost about $15,000. 

STrort.—A store is to be built for Mr. L. B. Harrison 
on Third St., bet. Elm and Plum Sts., pressed brick 
fron. five-st'y; cost, $16,000. The building is 24’ x 
108’; Mr. J. W. McLaughiin, architect. 

Housk.—For Mr. Albert Levy, a first-class dwelling- 
house is to be built on the cor. of Eighth and Cut- 
tec Sts. The bullding is parallelogram, 45’ x 74, 
freestone fronts, costing about $30,000; Mr. J. W. 
McLaughlin, architect. 

BUI(LbInu PEXMtIrs.—J. Bluden, four-st’y brick, Ab- 
igail St., near Broadway; cost, $5,Uv0. 

J.and F. Stein, three st'y brick, ne cor. Central 
Ave. and Stores St.; cost, $5,004. 

Jacob Fort, twost y brick, Brown St., near Ra- 
vine St.: cost, $4,500. 

H. Rodhe, addition to dwell., Barr St., bet. Bay- 
miller and Freeman Sts.; cost, $3,000. 

T. A. Grieve, addition to four st’y brick, 8 © cor. 
of Smith and John Sts.; cost, $3.000. 

Jas. L. Haven, four-st’y brick, ne cor. of Plum 
and Commerce Sts.; cost, $8,000. 

F. G. Huntington, three-st’y brick, n e cor. Saun- 
ders and Locust Sts.; cost, $4,000. 

Windish, Muhlhausen & Bro., three-st’y brick, 
Canal st., bet. Liberty and Wade Sts., cost, $4,00u. 

16 permits for repairs, costing $8,000. 

Total permits, 26. - 

I. Anderson, two-st’y frame, No. 492 Front St.; 
cost, $3,000, 

C. Moerlein, two-st’y brick, Ohio Ave. and Parker 
Sts.; cost, $10,090. 

F, Tilley, three-st'y brick, No. 29 Pleasant St.; 
cost, $5,000. 

W.S. Brown, two-st’y frame, Church Ave., near 
Gilbert Ave.; cost, $2,000, 

Geo. A. Richards, tive-st’y brick factory, Pearl] St. 
bet. Lawrence and Butler Sts.; cost, $16,000. 

Chattield & Woods, four-st’y brick fictory, cor. of 
Egieston Ave. and Bedinger St.; cost, $20,000. 


Detroit. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — One hundred and ten permits 
have been granted since our last report. The ful- 
lowing are those costing 82,000 or more: — 
en J. Pepper, fraine dwell., 390 Fourth St.; cost, 

000, 
McEnhill & Moore, 3 frame dwells. on Fourteenth 
Ave.; cost, $6,0:0. 
Nuppenan & Clark, brick store, 138 Michigan Ave.; 
cost, 34,000, 
Henry Carew, brick shop, Adair St.; cost, $2,500. 
Candler Bros., 2 fraine dwells., 627 and 629 East 
Congress St.; cost, $4,000. 
H. W. Holcomb, 2 frame dwells, Fourth St.; cost, 
.200. 
; R. H. Hall, brick dwell., 116 East Larned St.; cost, 
2,000. 
é. Cole, frame dwell., 890 Second St.; cost, $3,600. 
Geo. H. Hammond, frame dwell., Twenty-first St.; 
cost, $3,000. 
8 Sarah J. Green, frame dwell. on Cass Ave.; coat, 
2,000. 
Wm. Scott & Co., frame dwell., 95 Alexandrine 
Ave.; cost, $2,800. 
Louise Meyer, frame dwell., Grand River Ave.; 
cost, $3,500. 
Spetzley Bros., frame dwell., Pitcher St.; cost, 
3,(W0. 
W. W. Petherick, alterations to brick building on 
Atwater St., to cost $3,uv00. 


New York. 


LABOR MARKET isin avery unsettled condition and 
achange may occur at any moment. Masons will 
ask for 34.50 per diem, and possibly for $5.00. The 
proposed movement, has of course a depressing in- 
fluence on anticipated building projects. 

MATERIAL MARKET, — No unusual change has taken 
place in the price of building materials. Bricks are 
not quite so high and it is hoped will soon reach 
the proper level. Lath is firm. Rosendale cement 
opened at $1.15 at Kondout; $1.25 in New York by 
the curgo, 

Baxk Bui_pInG.—On Forty second St.,.facing the 
Grand Central Depot, a building is to be erected for 
the Lincoln National Bank; Mr. J. B. Snook is to 
draw the plans. 

Cuurcu.—Ground has been broken for the new 
Roman Catholic Church of All Saints which is to be 
erected at the cor. of Madison Ave. and One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-ninth St. 

Orie KA-HOUSE, — Work on the Metropolitan Opera- 
Jlouse on Broadway, between Thirty-ninth and For- 
tieth Sts., is to be resumed. 

WARENMOUSE, — Mr Geo. Martin Huss has commenced 
on plans for a warehouse, 5” x 9vu’, tive-st’y, to be 
built ‘‘down town.”’ The first sty is to have an 
iron front; above will be brick with bluestone finish, 
The building is to be fire-proof, but the girders and 
columns will be wood. 

STORAGE WAREHOUSE, — In the competition for the 
Manhattan Storage and Warehouse Co.’s building, to 
be erected on Lexington Ave., between Forty-first 
and Forty-second Sts., the plans of Mr. Jas. E. Ware 
carried off the palm. The building will be 125’ x 200’, 
seven-st’y with basement and sub-cellar. Ihe build- 
ing will be fire proof, and built of brick; Mr. Kd. 
Deeves is the builder. 

APARTMENT-HovuseEs. — At the cor. of Charlton and 
Hludson Sts. 3 apartment-houses are to be erected 
for the Trinity Church Corporation from designs of 
Mr. Chas. C. Haight. 

On Carmine St. an apartment-house, 25’ x 65’, to 
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ASPHALT. 


THE subject of asphalt is now becoming a 
matter of much interest to architects, being 
used as it now is in the construction of build- 
ings from the sub-cellar to the roof. It is 
only quite recently that the subject of asphalt 
has been thoroughly investigated in regard to 
general usage. 

In New York to-day, it is to be found in 
the cellars where it forms a moisture, vermin- 
proof, and sanitary floor, on the upper floors 
of stables, breweries and warehouses where a 
durable, cleanly, water-proof surface is re- 
quired, and on the roofs of fire-proof buildings 
where a cement-concrete base is laid on clay 
block or brick arches. It is also used for 
coating the outside of the walls below the 
grade level, and for areas, codurt-yards, and 
sidewalks. 

The great trouble that has been experienced 
in introducing this valuable article has been 
the discredit brought on the material through 
the vulgar habit of calling coal-tar-poultice 
pavements asphalt walks, and coal-tar work 
asphalt work. Another drawback has been 
found in the poor work, cheap material, and 
excessive use of gravel in mixing, found neces- 
sary adjuncts by contractors who have under- 
taken work at figures which precluded honest 
work. Asphalt, or, as on tle Continent it is 
written, asphalte is either a bituminous lime- 
stone or a bituminous pitch; the source of sup- 
ply of the former is from mines in France, 
Switzerland and Hanover, and of the latter a 
lake in the island of Trinidad. 

The bituminous limestone is known as rock 
asphalt, and the best quality is considered the 
Seyssel which obtained the only gold medal 
awarded at the Paris Exhibition of 1878 “ for 
superiority over all other asphaltes ;” 
tained from quarries near Geneva. 


this is ob- 
Rock as- 
phalt has been laid for streets in a powder, 
heated and compressed, but it has not been 
found to suit this climate. 

The Seyssel rock is now imported in blocks 
of mastic, and after heating and the additions 
of some pine bitumen is laid for floors or side- 
walks, and immediately on becoming cold is 
perfectly hard and stone-like. It has been 
found especially serviceable in stables where 
its sanitary benefits are obvious. 


The material | 


after a lapse of ten years shows no perceptible 
signs of wear, and as it contains (unlike coal- 
tar products) no volatile oils, there is no rea- 
son why it should not prove as durable as 
granite, 

Difference in climate precludes our claim- 
ing facts proved abroad, but we have work 
laid by our men ten years ago as perfect as 
when done. Breweries, sugar-houses and 
factories have been floored with rock asphalt 
with complete success, and when once intro- 
duced it has invariably been used in any ad- 
ditions to the buildings. Referring to the 
Bituminous Pitch or Trinidad Asphalt, it has 
been deemed by the Washington authorities, 
after most careful investigation by the first 
government engineers, to be the best mate- 
rial for roads, and we therefore use it for that 
purpose in preference to rock asphalt. 
Washington nas now ,over forty-four 
miles of asphalt streets, ‘and though 
a perfect trial has been made of every 
kind, that now known as the “ ‘T'rini- 
dad” or “Coming Pavement” is de- 
clared to be far preferable, and the 
last contract awarded was for that 
pavement. We laid the “ Trinidad” '% 
pavement this year on Fifteenth Street H 
in front of the New York Hospital, 
and the absence of noise is a great 
relief to the patients. 

In the course of investigation on atti 
asphalt we found that the Metropoli- 
tan Board of Works of the City of London 
advised the use of “Pure Bitumen Damp 
Course ” for foundation-walls. We therefore 
commenced is porting it and have found its 
merits thoroughly appreciated by our archi- 
and they it exten- 
At the same time we met with an 


tects here, have used 


sively. 


article which we are also importing, “ Damp- 


Resisting Solution,” which is used in Eng- 


dies for dampness we shall be happy to sup- 
ply on application to our office. 
NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 


E. H. Woorron, Proprietor, 
35 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


AN IMPORTANT SYSTEM OF PNEU- 
MATIC CALL-BELLS AND ANNUN- 
CIATORS. 


One of the most important things for the 
consideration of architects and owners in the 
interior fittings of apartment-louses, dwellings, 
hotels, or public buildings, is a most complete 
and perfect system of communication between 
the different apartments, by means of a thor- 
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oughly reliable system of call-bells and annun- 
ciators, 

The liability of the old system of crank- 
and-wire bells to get out of order is so well 
To 
obviate these disadvantages electricity has to 
a considerable extent been introduced, but 
this is also attended with many objections. 
The trouble of maintaining a battery which is 


known as to need little or no comment. 


land by the Trinity Board for the interior | liable to derangement at any time, renders 


It resembles a black var- 
nish and is applied to the walls cold with a 


of light-houses. 


brush; we advocate its use for inside damp- 
ness only. For coating the exterior of walls 
below the grade level we use an asphaltic 
cement, manufactured by ourselves, which we 
can supply to “ out-of-town ” customers if de- 


sired. 


Any information on asphalt or reme- | 


this method unsuitable for general adoption, 
more especially in the case of a building sever- 
al miles from any large town, where it might 
be necessary to call in the services of an expe- 
rienced electrician, whose time and travelling 
expenses would considerably swell the cost of 
maintenance. 

A perfect solution of the problem appears 
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: | 
to have been found in the system of the Pneu- 


matic Bells patented by the firm of C. E. Zim- 
dars, of London, and New York, which for a 
number of years has been in extensive use in 
Great Britain and upon the Continent of Eu- 
rope. 

In June last this system was first introduced 
in the United States, and a manufactory estab- 
lished in New York, under the management 
of Mr. J. Hunt, resident partner of the firm in 
this country. 

The advantages of this system are numer- 
ous and easily demonstrated. 

The only agent used to ring the bell, and to 
indicate in which room a call is made, is the 
direct action of air in its normal condition, 
conveyed through a tube one-eighth of an inch 
in diameter, the air being compressed by the 
act of pushing the button to ring the bell. 

There are no wires, springs, or cranks to 
break and get out of order, and no battery to 
be maintained. 

“One great feature of this system is its per- 
fect practicability, the simplicity of the appara- 
tus being such that it might be fitted up by 
any person of ordinary intelligence, and should 
the tubes by any accident become damaged, 
they can be easily repaired 
by any plumber or gas-fitter 
at a trifling cost. 

The bell is rung by sim- 
ply pressing upon a small 
push or button (similar to 
that used in the electric sys- 
tem), when a tablet bearing 
the name of the room in- 
stantly appears upon the an- 
nunciator. 

The pushes may be plain 
or ornamental, either of 
wood, porcelain, marble, 
bronze, silver or nickel plat- 
ed, polished brass, etc., and 
are designed to suit the gen- 
eral finish of the apartment. 

In sleeping chambers bed- 
head pulls are used instead 
of pushes, and a cord and tassel made to cor- 
respond with the drapery of the room. 

The annunciators are large or small accord- 
- ing to the number of the rooms. 

The manufacturers guarantee the perfect 
working of their apparatus for at least two 
years. 

Prize medals were awarded C. E. Zimdars 
at the great International Exhibition at Lon- 
don, Paris and Melbourne. Their Exhibit at 
the Semi-Centennial attracted a great deal of 
‘attention and also gained another prize medal. 
These bells have been universally adopted by 
the English government and are in use in 
their principal offices both at home and abroad, 
amongst which may be mentioned the Home, 
Colonial, Foreign, War, Post, Telegraph, and 
Patent Offices, the Houses of Parliament, the 
Royal Palaces, Royal Courts of Justice (alone 
over two thousand bells), Bank of England, 
South Kensington Museum, Natural History 
Museum, Mercantile Marine College, Indian 
Civil Engineering College, besides many other 
public institutions, banks, offices, hotels, manu- 
factories, club-houses and private residen- 
ces. 


In the Queen Anne’s Mansions, London, an 
immense apartment-dwelling, fourteen stories 
high, there are more than a thousand of these 
bells. 

They are also fitted in the government of- 
fices and in the residence of Sir Willian V. 
Whiteway, Premier of Newfoundland at St. 
Johns, 

This system has been extensively adopted 
by the Steamship companies. Many ocean 
steamers running to New York and other 
ports have been fitted up throughout, the prin- 
cipal of which are the “ Servia,” “ Catalonia,” 
‘“‘ Furnessia,” and “ State of Nebraska” (370 
bells in all.) 

It will be sufficient to mention that in New 
York two of the largest apartment-houses 
now being completed are fitted with Zimdars’s 
Patent Pneumatic Bell. They have also been 
in use some considerable time at the Depart- 
ment of Docks, the Delameter Iron Works, 
and several other public and private buildings 
in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Buffalo, etc., where the firm have 
established agencies. 

C. E. ZIMDARS, 
160 Wrest TWENTY SEVENTH ST., NEW YORK, 
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THE HARWOOD CHAIR SEAT CO. 


THE business of this firm, as its name indi- 
cates, was originally confined to the manufac- 
ture and sale of their patent fibre chair seat, 
but of late it has been found desirable to en- 
large the scope of the business by carrying a 
line of standard patterns of dining and office 
chairs covered by the fibre seat, and also by 
the manufacture of specialties in the way of 
folding chairs and seats of various kinds from 
their own designs for the use of halls, vestries, 
theatres, depots and other public buildings. 

The seating material, to begin with, needs 
a word of description. It very closely resem- 
bles upholstery leather, as it is made in the 
same deep, rich colors by a process similar to 
that used for leather, and has a pebbled or 
grained surface; it is, however, stronger and 
stiffer than leather, and does not require the 
support of stuffing or webbing, but is simply 
fastened to the chair frame with brass head- 
ed nails. It is slightly yielding, and easy to sit 
on, and is clean, cool, and perfectly strong and 
durable. 

The name “ fibre” conveys as accurate an 
idea of what the material is made of as it is 


” 


desirable to give; suffice it to say that the 
fibres are of Manilla jute and similar sub- 
stances, put together by a process similar to 
the manufacture of paper. When the mate- 
rial has gone through all the processes of — 
making and finishing, it possesses all the req- 
uisites of a perfect seat, viz.: strength, dura- 
bility, ease, beauty, cleanliness, cheapness, 
and freedom from moths. 

Of the variety of folding chairs manufac- 
tured by this firm, we will mention only the 
No. 6, Queen Anne pattern, very pretty, and 
stout and strong enough for hotel or steam- 
boat use. Great numbers of them have been 
sold. 

For the use of halls and assembly rooms 
which require to be cleared of seats on vari- 
ous occasions, the Harwood Chair Seat Co. 
have produced in their No. 11 a combined 
settee and opera-chair which answers all the 
requirements better than anything else in the 
market. It is built in sets of three, four or 
more seats, so arranged that each seat lifts 
like an opera-chair seat, independently of 
its neighbor while the whole settee, seats, 
legs and all, will fold to a thickness of only 
three inches or thereabouts. 

Wesleyan Hall, Boston, 
The Associates Hall, Mil- 
ton, and the Union League 
Club Hall, of Philadelphia, 
are all furnished with this 
opera-settee. For the latter 
it was selected by the com- 
mittee after a careful exam- 
ination of a great variety 
of seats made in New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia, 
and given the preference 
over all. 

A very handsome and 
easy-sitting depot-settee 
made by this firm isin use 
in all the stations of the 
Mass. Central Railroad, and 
also in stations on the Bos- 
ton and Maine, Fitchburg, 
Concord, Central Vermont, Old Colony and 
other roads, and has received the approval of 
the Mass. Board of Railroad Commissioners. 

New styles of folding arm and reclining 
rocking chairs which will be seen on the piaz- 
zas of the best-furnished country houses the 
coming summer are shown on the catalogue of 
the firm, together with many other styles, 
which as the auctioneers say, are “ too numer- 
ous to mention.” 

HARWOOD CHAIR SEAT CO., 
24 WASHINGTON ST., Boston. 
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JACKSON’S HEAT-SAVING AND VEN- 
TILATING GRATE. 


‘Pore air is admitted from outside the 
building through a pipe-hole into a chamber di- 
rectly under the fire, from which it passes 
into chambers which surround the back and 
sides of the fire, and from these into a cham- 
ber directly over the fire. This chamber has 
conical flues or tubes passing through it, 
through which tubes the products of combus- 
tion must pass before reaching the chimney. 

From this chamber the now thoroughly 
heated air flows through openings, as shown 
in front of frame at top, into the apartment 
as from a register. 

It will be seen, by an inspection of the il- 
lustrations that in construction the Heat- 
Saving and Ventilating Grate essentially con- 
sists of an inner shell, against which the fire 
rests, or is in close contiguity, and an outer 
shell, which lines the brickwork of the fire- 
place. The inner shell has projecting from 
its back a great number of spurs or spikes, 
which increase the extent of its radiating sur- 
face, and serve as cunductors in conveying 
the heat rapidly into the surrounding fresh- 
air chambers. These chambers are included 
between the shells described and they are en- 
tirely protected from the noxious gases of the 
fire, there being no joints or openings in the 
shells. The heating surfaces facing the air- 
chambers, and upon which the inflowing cur- 
rent of pure air circulates, amount in the 
smallest-sized grate to about 15% superficial 
feet, and in the largest-sized grate to 234 feet. 
A valuable feature in these grates is that, in 
consequence of the circulation of a current of 
air over the inner surface of the iron shell 
which forms the back.and the sides of the 
basket in which the fire rests, these surfaces 
cannot become overheated or warped and 
broken by the action of the fire, and the grate 
thus is practically indestructible and will last 


a lifetime. 
“CONCORD” PATTERN. 


This form of the Heat-Saving and Venti- 
lating Grate is constructed for uniformly heat- 
ing and ventilating large rooms, and those that 
are in exposed situations, as are those in most 
country or village houses, and which the com- 
mon form of grate, with an equal consumption 
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of fuel, would be entirely inadequate to heat. 
It is adapted for burning hard or soft coal, or 
wood. It has the full open front or fireplace, 
and the beauty, cheerful effect and full radiat- 
ing power of the ordinary grate, combined 
with three-fold the heating capacity of the 
common grate. | 

The construction of the grate is such that 
it is a constant ventilator in all seasons. In 
winter, with a full fire and with the doors and 


windows effectually closed, the whole atmo- 
spheric contents of large rooms are replaced 
by pure warm air every fifteen or twenty 
minutes. For bedroomsor for rooms commu- 
nicating with bedrooms, these grates provide 
the most perfect automatic ventilation, main- 
taining a purity of atmosphere in them not 
sensibly less than that of the open air, with 
the entire absence of the unpleasant and un- 
healthful draughts that accompany the usual 
modes of ventilation. . 

In a word, by the Heat-Saving and Venti- 
lating Grate there is secured the full heating 
power of the stove or fireplace-heater, devoid 
of all the noxious effects of those forms of 
heating-apparatus. 

“OLIVER” PATTERN. 

This form of the Heat-Saving and Venti- 
lating Grate is so arranged that the heat con- 
served in the chambers surrounding the fire 
can at pleasure be turned, in whole or part, 
into a room on the floor above that in which 
the grate is placed, or may be added to the 
full radiant heat df the open fire to rapidly 
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and thoroughly heat the room containing the 
grate. It will thus comfortably heat two ordi- 
nary rooms in the most severe winter weather, 
or will thoroughly heat a large room below, 
and comfortably warm a chamber’above, thus 
doing the work of two or more ordinary 
grates with the fuel expenditure and care of 
one. All grates are adapted for the use of 
an ash-pit when so ordered. 


Plates of designs will be sent on application. 


E. A. JACKSON & BRO., 
No. 77 BEEKMAN STREET, New YORK. 


SEWER-PIPE. 


SoME ten years ago the Akron Sewer-Pipe 
Co. commenced sending its Salt-Glazed Sew- 
er-Pipe into New England, the Boston Sewer 
Department being among the first to use it. 
Since that time the demand has steadily in- 
creased, until] New England is now looking to 
the West for its sewer-pipe, as dependently as 
it dots for its flour and grain. 

The superiority of this pipe is explained by 
two facts: one being the enormous pressure 
which is brought to bear upon it by the steam- 
press while in process of manufacture, and 
which gives it a very dense and strong body, 
and the other, that after the pipe is moulded 
and pressed and placed in the kilns, while the 
fires are at their height, salt is thrown on, 
which being suddenly melted and blown into 
the kilns unites chemically with the clay, 
completely covering the pipes inside and out 
with what is called “salt glaze.” 

This salt glaze renders the pipe impervious 
to the action of all gases or acids, and nothing 
has yet been discovered which is equal to it 
for producing an indestructible sewer-pipe. 





The Scotch and English pipe which years 
ago used tocome largely into this market were 
salt glazed, and it was not then supposed that 
we could produce the same thing in this coun- 
try. The discovery of the Summit County 
Clays of Ohio, however, dispelled this illusion, 
and now very little of the foreign pipe comes . 
here, as the Akron can be had in quantities 
at lower prices. ‘The fact that Eastern clays 
will not “take the salt” explains the, faet 
that we must depend upon the West for salt- 
glazed pipe. . 

The undersigned manage the New England 
business of this Company, and will be pleased 
to furnish all needed information upon mat- 


ters of sewerage and sewerage-pipes. 
FISKE & COLEMAN, 
62 ConcRess ST., Bosron. 


TERRA-COTTA. 

THE use of terra-cotta for architectural 
purposes is rapidly increasing in the United 
States, and several new works are now in 
process of erection in different parts of the 
country, to meet the demand. . 

The Boston Terra-Cotta Company, whose 
works are located at No. 894 Federal Street, 
Boston. have lately doubled their capacity, and 
are pushing work on a number of Jarge orders, 
mostly to designs of New York architects. 

This company has been unusually success- 
ful— with a contract for brown terra-cotta 
for a building at the covner of Broadway and 
Astor Place, New York City, producing so 
perfect an imitation of brownstone that it is 
well nigh impossible to distinguish the differ- 
ence. The brown terra-cotta seems specially 
well adapted to church architecture, also for 
halls, and other public buildings, and where 
the designs are often repeated it is unquestion- 
ably much cheaper than stone. 

Architects, and real estate owners will do well 
to examine this class of work, and to inquire 
carefully whether or not terra-cotta as a stand- 
ard building material, does not cover a much 
wider range of practical possibilities than they 
have ever supposed. Mr. James Taylor, Super- 
intendent of the Boston Terra-Cotta Company, 
spends a part of nearly every week in New 
York city for consultation with patrons there, 
but all communications should be addressed to 
the home office of 

THE BOSTON TERRA-OOTTA CO., 
904 FEDERAL 8r., BosTon. 

THE most perfect little apparatus, the one 
which combines the greatest amount of Yankee 
ingenuity and practical simplicity, that we 
have seen of late is the Pocket Photographie 
Camera which is manufactured by, Messrs. 
W. H. Walker & Co., of Rochester, N. Y. It 
is more than a plaything: it can become an 
invaluable companion to any one, but es- 
pecially to the architect or draughtsman whe 
is making a hurried trip through Europe, and 
has not time to hunt through the shops for 
just the view he wishes, but can easily find 
the three seconds’ time which would be neces- 
sary to take his own negative of the building 
he desires. As the apparatus is cheap, eom- 
pact, and simple, we shall feel surprised if a 
large percentage of architects about to visit 
Europe do not procure it before they start. 


Tue floor of the new Fulton Market is now 
being laid with Val de Travers asphalte by 
the Neuchatel Asphalte Co. of New York 
City. 
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RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 


Sole Inventors, Qwners and Manufacturers of Boynton Ranges and Furnaces, 
. 234 WATER ST., NEW YORK. 84 LAKE ST., CHICAGO. 


PALMER, PARKER & CO.,- 


AHOGANY AND VENEERS, 


AND ALL FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC CABINET WOODS. 
Send for Price-List. MILL AND WAREROOMS: 
: PORTLAND, Cor. TRAVERS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE BEST NEW BOOK 





Keduced from Plate 44; full size, 9” x 12”, 


Containing 80 Finely Lithographed Plates, 


Showing new and original designs of Dwellings of Moderate Cost in the Queen Anne, Eastlake, 
Elizabethan and other modernized styles, giving Perspective Views, Floor and Framing Pians, Elevations, 
Sections and a great variety of miscellaneous 


EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR DETAILS 


of Dwellings, Stores, Offices, &e. Also, a number of designs of Low Priced Cottages in the various popu- 
lar styles, adapted to the requirements of Seaside and Summer Resorts and 


SUBURBAN AND COUNTRY PLACES, 


comprising drawings by prominent architects of New York, Boston and other localities, as well as other de- 
sigus'prepared expressly for this work. All Flevations, Plans and Details to scale. 

One large (11 x 14”) quarts volume, handsomely bound in cloth. Price, postpaid, $16, 

Full description of contents will be sent on application, 


WILLIAM T. COMSTOCK, Publisher, 


PO. Bx 660. G6 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


ARTISTIC pavers. 


WARREN, FULLER & CO., 
129 E. 42d St., adjoini 


Mr. LOUIS C. TIFFA 


Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Y and Mr. SAMUEL COLMAN 
DESIGN EXCLUSIVELY For Us. 


PHOTOCRAPH 
YOUR BUILDINGS. 


Architects, Builders and 
WALKERS POCATT will find in 
WALKER'’S POCKET CAMERA and 
COMPLETE DRY-PLATE OUT- 
¥rITS with full instructions 
furnished, a long desired 
method of photographing 
ee drawings, &c., as 
perfectly as a professional 
photographer. ‘This instru- 
ment is compact and accu- 
rate, weighing but 2 lbs. In- 
valuable for tourists, and is 
sold at a reasonable price. 

Send 10 cents for ** Amateur 
Photographer”’ with full des- 
eription, prices and sample 
% photograph produced by this 
camera in the hands of ama- 
teurs. Circulars Free, 

Wa. H. WALKER & Co., 
Box DX 200, Rochester, N.Y. 
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four-st’y, Seventh St., between D and E Sts., n w; 
cost, $50,000. 

D, ‘T. Dunnigan, 2 brick dwells., 18’ x 33’,two-st’y, 
cor. of Fourth and R Sts., n w; cost, $3,300. 

W. Z. Partello, 4 brick dwells., 16’ x 35’, two-st’ 
and basement, Pierce St., between Fourteenth 
Fifteenth Sts., n w; cost, $14,00", 

E. Dahle, brick dwell., 23’ x 42’, two-st’y, cor. 
North C. pitol aud P Sts., nw; cost, $3,000, 


General Notes. 


AMHERST, MAss.—The cost of the proposed new gym- 
nasium, is placed at $50,000. The plans provide for 
one st’y, with a basement, the first floor to be 70’ x 
100’. 

BuFFAaLo, N, Y.—The Merchants’ Exchange has pur- 
chased « plot of land on which it will erect a build- 
ing, costing bet. $150,000 and $200,000. 

BeprorD, ILt.—Another Chicage Company is busily 
engaged in preparing to open a large quarry a short 
distance seuth of this place. This will make the 
eet aharty here operated by capital and men from 
that city. 

Weve Le N. Y¥.—Alterations and decorations for 
Mrs. Meeker’s residence are proposed trom designs 
of Mr. H. Edwards Ficken, of New York. 

Mount CLEMENS, Micu. —A Catholic church is to be 
erected at a cost uf $25,000; Wm. Scott & Cu., archi- 
tects, Detroit. 

New HAVEN, Conn.—Messrs. Brown & Stilson, archi- 
tects, have plans for the following buildings in 
hand:— 

5 Brick dormitory for New Haven Hospital; cost, 

13,000. 

Brick store for ex-Governor English; cost, $20,000, 

Brick block for ex-Governor English; cost, $1c,000. 

Brick house for Mrs. Daggett; cust, $6,5uv. 

Brick block for Dr. Sage; cost, $12,000, 

Brick house for F. 5. Bradley; cost, $7,000. 

Brick biock for Paul Beck; cost, $5,000, 

Frame house for W. Witte; cost, 84,00°. 

s Alterations to frame house, R. Easterbrook; cost, 

7,0 0. 

Frame block for H. Warner; cost, $15,090, 

Gov. English is to build a block on Chapel St., to 
be occupied in the fall by a branch establishment 
of Jordan, Marsh & Co., of Boston. 

A house, the first story to be brick, above slated 
anda tile roof, is to be built at a cost of about $.40,- 
000, froin designs of Mr. Carl Pieitfer, of New York. 


Industrial. 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MAss.— The 4 new paper-mills 
that John H. Southworth is to build on the road 
from Chicopee Falls to Indian Orchard will give an 
addition to the business of this town. 

HOLY KE, MASs, — Graves & Kinney, the Main Street 
brass founders, are to build at ouce a new foundry 
building, 40’ x 80’, and one-st’y, on the east side of 
Park st., below Cabot. ‘The contract has been 
awarded to Thorpe Bros., and Lynch Bros, will do 
the brickwork. 

LOWELL, MAss. — Jeremiah Clarke & Co. are buildin 
a wooden storehouse, The new building ix built o 
wood, three-st’y, and will have a flour-space of 
20,000 square feet. 

MERIDEN, Conn, — A four-st’y brick factory, 40’ x 200’ 
is to be built on Pratt St. for the Wilcox Silver 
Plate Co.; cost, $25,000; Messrs. Morehouse & 
Brown, architects; Messrs. H. W. Lines & Co,, con- 
tractors; work begun March 1. 

A four-st’y brick factory, 40’ x 100’, is to be built on 
Hanover St. for Messrs. Bradley & Hubbard; cost, 
$18,00'; Messrs Morehouse & Brown. architects; 
H. W. Lines & Co., contractors; work has already 
commenced. 

A four-st’y brick factory, 40’ x 80’, is to be bnilt for 
Meriden Malleable Iron Co.; cost, $10,000; More- 
house & Brown, architects; H. W. Lines & Co., con- 
tractors; work begins at once. 

A four st'y brick factory, 36’ x 72’, is being built for 
the Rogers Bros, 

A brick block is to be built on State St., for Mr. 
Joseph Morse; H. W. Lines & Co., contractors; 
work to begin at once. 

Bids and Contracts. 


HARRISBURG, PA.— The contracts for frescoing the 
walls and ceilings of the hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the connecting rooms have ben 
awarded to C, Day Rudy of this city, at $1,450, 

PIr?sBURKGH, PA. — Bids have been received at the 
office of the supervising architect for the granite for 
basement walls of the ¢ urt-house at Pittsburgh, 
Pa. ‘There were 12 bidders. ‘The lowest bid was 
that of the Bodwell Granite Company, of Rockland, 
Me., $11 760. 
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WE have received, through the kindness of a correspondent, 
copies of the plan and elevation of the new building for the 
Congressional Library, to be erected at Washington, on a mag- 
nificently situated plot of ground, facing the Capitol. The 
plan, which is suid to have been the result of much study and 
consultation with professional librarians, comprises a central 
reading-room, octagonal in shape, and one hundred feet in di- 
ameter, from which radiate seven rectangular halls, or “ corri- 
dors,’”’ each of which is divided into alcoves un each side. Three 
of these corridors are longer than the rest, and are crossed 
by what may be called transeptal corridors, also filled with 
alcoves, and extending to very considerable lengths. Special 
reading-rooms, administration rooms, copyright-record offices, 
and halls for ‘graphic arts’’ occupy the remainder of the 
block, which is lighted partly from the outside; partly from 
the top, and partly from twelve interior courts. The eleva- 
tion, as shown in a rude engraving from the Washington Post, 
presents a mass of Victoria Gothic, somewhat undisciplined, 
but well divided, and capable with sufficient study of being 
made rich and effective. That it can hardly be more than this 
is not the fault of the architect, as we understand, but of the 
committee, who forced upon him, for some reason of their own, 
the employment of an extravagantly costly, inconvenient, and 
almost obsolete style, in place of the much more appropriate 
Renaissance which he had intended to use; and any beauty 
which he can bring out of the materials before him will add 
the more to his credit. The structure is calculated to accom- 
modate six million books, and will suffice for the accumulations 
of a century more. Mr. Smithmeyer, the designer, was a suc- 
cessful competitor in the trial of nine or ten years ago, and has 
since studied assiduously the subject of library construction. 


Tue Cincinnati Smoke Inspector has at last been compelled 
to use the power committed to him in bringing to account a re- 
bellious citizen who refused to purchase or use a smoke-con- 
suming appliance as the law requires. This is the first case of 
the kind, and we are glad to see that action was promptly 
taken against the offender. The progress of the case will be 
witched with interest, as whatever question there may be about 
the validity of the ordinance against smoke will be settled for 
all future time by the decision ; and if this supports the law 
Mr. Olhaber’s hands will be materially strengthened for his good 
work. In some places it is reported that the engineers either 
wilfully or through forgetfulness, omit to put in use the smoke- 
consuming apparatus provided for them, and the inspector in- 
tends to deal summarily with them, unless they begin quickly 
to follow the prescribed rules. 


THe discussion in the New Jersey Legislature in regard to 
the bills for handing over to the railroads the water-front of Jer- 
sey City and Hoboken came to an untimely end through the 
disclosure of the fact that some of the members had heen induced 
to favor the bill by the exercise of very questionable influences 
on the part of the railroad corporations. A committee was 
appointed to investigate the matter, and prepared an interesting 


report ; but the clerk of the Assembly was prevented from read- 
ing it by intentional confusion and noise, kept up until the 
time of final adjournment, so that we shall probably remain 
ignorant of the particulars of what is certainly one of the most 
discreditable affairs which ever occurred in the State. The 
most disgraceful part of it, to our mind, although the news- 
papers generally take a different view, is the fact disclosed by 
the evidence, that at least one of the great railway companies 
keeps at the capitol a permanent agent, of questionable charac- 
ter, expressly for the purpose of forwarding its interests by 
appeals to the basest instincts of the worst members of the 
Legislature. Of all bodies, a railroad corporation should be 
held most strictly to perfect openness in its transactions. Its 
privileges and modes of operation are so bound up with the 
interests of the public that while.any fair endeavor to increase 
the profits of its stockholders is permissible enough, an attempt 
to gain by secret corruption the advantages which the public, by 
whose sufferance the railroad exists, would never think of con- 
ceding if openly asked for, is an act of treachery for 
which a railroad might justly forfeit its franchise. No doubt 
a great part of the current talk about the influence of railway 
companies in state governments is without foundation, but if 
any of it is true, it is quite time that the corporations which 
undertake to steal by corruption the privileges which they 
cannot obtain by honest means, as well as the legislators who 
perjure themselves to serve them, should be brought to grief 
by severe and summary means. 


THE manufacturers of the Parmelee Automatic Sprinklers 
have written a sensible letter to the editor of the Spectator, 
which although intended simply to correct the common impres- 
sion that such sprinklers were liable to do damage on slight 
occasions by drenching valuable goods with water, contains 
several statements of value to the owners and architects of 
mercantile or mauufacturing structures. That the old-fash- 
ioned open-pipe sprinklers were liable to flood rooms with water 
without necessity the writer of the letter acknowledges, but the 
Parmelee sprinklers act only locally, in the place where they 
are needed, and still further to prevent the probability of dam- 
age from them, it is customary to use in combination with them 
an electric alarm which will sound a bell or a whistle at the 
moment when any one of the sprinklers begins to operate, so 
as to summon intelligent aid. As our readers know, the Par- 
melee Sprinkler is set in motion by the melting of a fusible 
plug in a revolving pipe filled with water under pressure; but 
it is sometimes desirable to employ a more sensitive apparatus, 
and a new variety called the Grinnell Sprinkler is now made by 
the same company, which acts in a fraction of the time needed 
for the other, and is described as being superior to it in several 
respects. In conclusion, the letter asks a question which we 
also should be glad to have satisfactorily answered — whether, 
since fire losses are increasing, and the profits of the insurance 
business diminishing year by year, it would not be the part of 
wisdom for underwriters to take counsel from the successful 
practice of the manufacturers’ mutual insurance companies, and 
endeavor to ‘look at improved fire appliances as something bet- 
ter than impertinent intruders aiming to cut down their already 
slender profits,”and “to encourage in every reasonable way the 
introduction of any device which will protect alike their busi- 
ness and that of their customers.” 


THE stockholders of the Keely Motor Company, after so 
many years of patience, trustfulness, and, perhaps we may say, 
credulity, have at last resolved to ascertain whether there is 
any element of real value in the invention upon which they 
have spent so much money. Mr. Keely, as is well known, has 
never patented his invention, for fear, as he says, that some one 
else may learn the secret from the published specification of the 
patent, and secure to himself profit from some particular appli- 
cation of it. That this danger exists may be true, but most 
prudent men would consider that the risk of the reinvention 
and patenting of the origittal motor by some one else was much 
greater and more pressing ; and the stockholders have begun to 
take the same view. As Mr. Keely refused to make any dis- 
closures, suit was brought against him in the Philadelphia 
Court of Common Pleas by the stockholders who have sup- 
ported him so long, to compel him to divulge the secret of his 
motor, and to secure a patent upon it at once. Mr. Keely re- 
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sisted, and his counsel brought forward the singular plea that 
since the secret belonged only to the inventor, and was still hid- 
den in his own brain, he could not be made to disclose it. The 
force of this argument the judge was quite unable to understand, 
and issued an order that Mr. Keely should reveul his secret to 
two of the stockholders. That there is an excellent reason why 
Mr. Keely does not explain the principle of a motor which is 
to develop from the vapor of cold water a power far greater 
than that derived from any other known substance we can 
easily believe, but we are not so much disposed to credit the as- 
sertion that his failure to do so depends entirely upon the fact 
that he is the only one who knows the secret. 


A DISTINGUISHED Austrian engineer, Herr von Hesse Wor- 
tege, has again brought forward the suggestion that the peri- 
odical inundations of the Mississippi might be made much less 
destructive by the “ canalization ” of the stream ; this operation 
consisting in straightening it and protecting its banks in some 
way, until the river should wear away a deep channel for itself, 
through which the current would find its way tothe ocean with 
sufficient regularity and speed to prevent the choking of the 
stream in the narrower parts, and the consequent flooding of 
the low lands above. According to his own observations and 
those of others the Mississippi even now constantly tends to 
straighten its own course, so that the distance by the river from 
New Orleans to Cairo, which in 1721 was twelve hundred and 
eighteen miles, is now but nine hundred and seventy-five miles ; 
and when swollen by freshets it is often found that the stream 
cuts for itself a new and more direct channel towards its outlet. 
With each successful effort at breaking through a new and 
straighter course the high-water level of the river above the 
break is lowered, as, for instance, by the formation of the 
Bonnet-Carré outlet, which saved one hundred and forty-two 
miles in the distance to tide-water, and reduced the height of 
the water at Vicksburg and Memphis, five hundred miles above, 
more than eight feet. By the canalization of the river, on 
Captain Cowdon’s plan, the same effect would be made use of 
for forming and maintaining a deep, straight and permanent 
channel. The present levee system under which the artificial 
embankments follow the tortuous natural course of the stream 
Herr von Wortegg believes to be worse than useless. All the 
causes of obstruction and irregular erosion remain unchanged, 
notwithstanding the erection of levees, unless the course of the 
stream is rectified, and the freshets of a single season will deposit 
sediment enough in the obstructed places to make it necessary to 
raise the levees again, while the force of erosion of the river 
at the curves is far too great to be resisted by mere banks of 
earth. SEER 


SOMETHING, whether patriotism or alchohol is not yet appar- 
ent, has moved certain citizens of Rockland County, N. Y., to 
repeated attacks upon the monument raised at ‘Tappan, opposite 
Tarrytown, to commemorate the execution of the brave and 
courtly André. For some reason, the inhabitants of New Ro- 
chelle, a village some distance away, toward the border of 
Connecticut, have particularly interested themselves in the 
matter, and not long ago a meeting was held there, at which 
André was denounced as a “traitor,” and the names of those 
who had contributed toward the monument were held up to 
public scorn. The report of this meeting probably encouraged 
all the idle destructives far and near to distinguish themselves 
by an assault upon the unoffending memorial of a man concern- 
ing whose-history they were perhaps as igrorant as the members 
of the New Rochelle assemblage, and it was not long before a 
loud nocturnal explosion announced that an attempt had been 
made to destroy the monument with dynamite. The effort was 
partially successful, a large piece having been blown out of the 
shaft. Another fragment had been broken away a few nights 
before, by other patriots, and if these attempts are continued 
with patience and perseverance the citizens of that part of New 
York will ultimately be able at once, not only to ruin the 
stone which serves to recall the hard fate of the most accom- 
plished gentleman, the truest born, the bravest and most self- 
sacrificing soldier who ever trod the soil of New York in the 
uniform of an enemy, but to erect in its place a memorial, “‘ more 
lasting than brass,” of their own ignorant and boorish brutality. 





Captain Eaps, not relishing the manner in which some of 
the daily papers have chosen to refer to him and his actions, 
publishes a letter addressed to the editor of the Chicago 7r1b- 
une, intended to correct some misstatements which have been 
widely copied throughout the country in regard to his supposed 


methods of exerting influence upon members of Congress in aid 
of his ship-railway bill. The silly stories about his paying for 
the principal Washington diuner-parties are easily refuted, but 
the more plausible assertions, that Captain Eads continues to 
draw money from the United States Treasury for services in 
maintaining a channel at the mouth of the Mississippi which he 
does not perform, are met by a plain and interesting statement 
of the facts in the case. It seems that the original suggestion 
of the Mississippi jetties was made when the construction of 
the Fort St. Philip Canal had been determined upon by the 
Government, and an appropriation of eight million dollars had 
already been made to commence the work. The estimated 
cost of the canal was thirteen millions, but Captain Eads, con- 
fident in the success of his plan, and anxious to save the Gov- 
ernment the great, and as he thought, useless expense of the 
canal, offered at his own risk, and with his own resources, to 
deepen the water in the South Pass to thirty feet, on condition 
of receiving five and a quarter millions for the work if suc- 
cessful. The depth of water on the bar at the head of the Pass 
was then eight feet, and until this depth had been increased to 
twenty-two feet, Mr. Eads neither asked nor received any pecu- 
niary favors from the Government. At that time, the practical 
success of the undertaking being fully demonstrated, Congress, 
in answer to his request, authorized the payment to him of one 
and three-quarter million dollars on account of the contract, 
although by the terms of the agreement it was not yet due. 
After the channel had reached the stipulated depth of thirty 
feet, an allowance of one hundred thousand dollars per annum 
was to be made for maintaining it at that point, and this allow- 
ance Captain Eads continues to receive, expending, however, 
most of it in dredging, repairs, and other necessary works. 
That he has failed to preserve the agreed depth of channel he 
absolutely denies, saying that through the jetties and over the 
bar there is nowhere less than thirty feet of water. The shal- 
lowest place is in the Pass itself, far beyond the bar, and out 
of the range of his operations or of his contract; but even 
here the depth is twenty-seven or twenty-eight feet. 





Tne special correspondents of the New York World are not 
always as conspicuous for the scientific accuracy of their ex- 
pressions as is desirable in the personnel of so excellent a news- 
paper, and we are a little at a loss to understand a despatch 
published from a reporter in Boston, announcing the granting 
of a patent to Mr. Charles E. Buell of New Haven for an in- 
vention for the “absolute storage” of electricity for lighting 
purposes. ‘ By his process,” the account gues on to say, “‘the 
electrical force becomes as portable as kerosene oil,’’ while 
‘“‘the perils to life and property incident to a current produced 
by a dynamite machine are entirely obviated.” Probably some 
reminiscences of that brave warrior, Mr. O’Donovan Rossa, 
occurred to confuse the writer’s mind in mentioning the sort of 
machine usually employed for the production of electrical cur- 
rents, but in point of ‘ peril to life and property” we should 
imagine that there would be little to choose between a ‘ dyn- 
amite machine ” and a barrel of ‘absolutely stored electricity.” 
The primary currents on Mr. Buell’s plan will be generated 
by force derived from the movements of the winds and tides, 
and as recent investigations certainly indicate that before long 
these great natural forces will be utilized at a distance by 
means of electrical transmission, it is very possible that the new 
invention may prove to be a valuable one. 


A New process is described in the Century Magazine for 
preserving articles of cast-iron from the effects of rust. The 
process depends upon the presence in the iron of dissolved or 
rather suspended carbon in the form of graphite, which, as is 
well known, gives the gray color to the broken surfaces of 
many varieties of the ordinary cast metal. By immersing the 
articles to be defended against oxidation in a bath of dilute 
acid the metal is dissolved, leaving the surface of the object 
covered with projecting particles of graphite, which have not 
been attacked by the acid. The “ pickling” is arrested at this 
point, and all traces of free acid or iron salts washed away. 
Then the object is dipped in pitch, melted resin, enamel, or 
other protecting substance, which is entangled in the interstices 
between the projecting graphite crystals, and firmly held. The 
only novelty about this operation seems to consist in the pro- 
longation of the “pickling,” so as to remove enough of the 
metal to leave the graphite sensibly projecting ; but with gray 
cast-iron, containing a large proportion of carbon, this may be 
a valuable improvement on the usual methods of enamelling. 
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THE SEPARATE SYSTEM OF SEWERAGE. —II. 


je ~~! HE small sewers of 


the separate system 
S are more __ easily 
cleansed by flushing.” 
Mr. Clarke enumer- 
ates as the substances 
which need to be 
flushed out of sewers, 
household refuse of 
various sorts, some 
manufacturing refuse 
and fine sand, which 
works ws way through 
: | joints. In addition 
to these in the combined system, “ road detritus, gravel, leaves, twigs 
of trees,” etc. He describes the action of the flush-tanks at Mem- 
sae and says that “if, instead of these six-inch sewers, larger ones 
or rain had been built on the same inclinations and with their bot- 
toms shaped like those of the six-inch pipes, the same quantity of 
water applied in the same manner weal: ave produced a precisely 
similar effect.” In this he overlooks the added matters to be flushed 
out in the case of sewers connected with strects which, itis fair to 
presume, would prevent “a precisely similar effect.” He shows that 
a flushing velocity may be produced in a twelve-inch pipe at a depth 
of three inches, with a moderate increase in the amount of flushing- 
water, and that this effect may be produced at a somewhat lower in- 
clination. He does not say that the effect would continue for so 
great a distance,—and it would not. He says that at the usual in- 
clinations twelve-inch pipes have the great advantage over six-inch 
pipes, that, by increasing the quantity used until they are made to 
How half full, a flushing velocity may be secured with slopes about 
one-third as steep. The amount of water needed will be about four 
times as much, and where economy of water is important the flush- 
tanks may be worked with sewage. All this is true; but the point 
at which the ordinary flow of house-waste would have a sufficient 
depth to carry ordinary solids would in the twelve-inch pipe be re- 
moved to a very much greater distance, and the quadruple quantity 
of flushing-water delivered at the head of the sewer would have lost 
its flushing effects long before this distance was passed. He says that 
larce sewers may have their flow dammed back by gates to the height 
of the house-drains, but not much higher, for fear of setting back 
the sewage into cellars, and that, therefore, the larger the sewer, the 
greater the flushing head. This does not necessarily hold, for if the 
small sewer is laid at the same depth as the large one, its flow may 
be dammed back even into man-holes and house-drains to the same 
height above the grade, as in the case of the large sewer. That is, 
it is not the diameter of the sewer, but the distance between the bot- 
tom of the sewer and the level of the cellar which regulates the flush- 
ing head. It is true that flushing by this means will act for a shorter 
time and for a shorter distance (below the gate) because of the less 
uantity of water retained; but it is also true that the occasion for 
dashing is less with the smal] sewer than with the large one. He 
says: ‘“‘ After placing a dam in either sewer, on removing it the sewage 
accumulated in the larger sewer falls four times as far, and is op- 
posed by only one-fourth as much surface in proportion to the amount 
of: falling water, as in the smaller one. Neither the main nor the 
branch sewers, therefore, of a separate system can be as effectively 
flushed as the larger one of a combined system.” This assumes that 
the head must be regulated by the diameter of the sewer. As it is 
to be regulated by the difference of eluvation between the sewer and 
the cellar it does not hold. The main and lateral sewers of the sep- 
arate system require much less flushing than do those which receive 
street rubbish, and they can be as effectively flushed as the larger ones. 
Referring to the use of the “pill” he says: ‘This method is said to 
have worked well, both in large siphons and in pipe-sewers, but it 
has hardly been in use long enouch ‘to afford definite conclusions as 
to its general are me and effectiveness. It is equally adapted 
to the sewers of either system.” This method is said to have worked 
well by all who have tried it, including Belgrand who used it in the 
Paris siphons years ago, Major Humphreys, who has used it regu- 
larly in Memphis, and Mr. Fowler, who has adopted it as a main re- 
liance in the flushing of the sewers of New Haven. Simple devices 
demonstrate their efficiency at once, and this system of cleansing 
circular sewers has been in use long enough to demonstrate its effi- 
ciency. ‘The demonstration is instant. One need only to observe it 
once to be convinced of its utility. It is not equally adapted to com- 
bined sewers although used with them, because these much oftener 
contain solid obstructions which require the pill to be helped in its 
passage. Among the substances causing obstructions in sewers, Mr. 
Clarke mentions those which catch on projecting pieces of cement: in 
pipe-sewers with gasketed joints, as in Memphis, there are no such 
projecting pieces of cement. In all my experience I have known of 
no instance in which grease runs in a liquid state “a hundred feet or 
more” to congeal on reaching the sewer. In the discussion on 
Odell’s description of the Memphis work at a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers, the distance to which grease passes 
in the house-drain before congealing was limited to a few feet. 

‘“‘ If the sewers are large enough to enter, that is over two feet in 
diameter, there is little difficulty in removing obstructions; if smaller 
the work must be done by means of rods and chains, pushed or drawn 
from one man-hole to another, at an expense many times greater than 





that of flushing. In either case the work will be more easily accom- 
plished in the larger sewers of the combined system.” From a re- 
ort of the discussion of the Memphis system at the meeting of the 
anitary Institute of Great Britain, 1880, I quote the following as to 
the remarks of the President of the Engineering Section, Robert 
Rawlinson, Esq., C. E.: — 

‘They were told by one of our present great engineers that sew- 
ers should be large enough for men to get into to clean them out. 
Well, all he could say was, that the Legislature had passed a law to 
prevent boys going up chimneys, and he hoped a law would be passed 
to prevent men from going into sewers to clean them out. He, for 
one, would not have the blood of men who were killed in.this work 
oa him. He mentioned instances of places sewered on the princi- 
ple laid down in the paper with marked success. He moved a vote 
of thanks to Col. Waring.” eof 

“4, Large sewers develop and contain a greater quantity of 
noxious gas than small ones, and are not so easily ventilated.” 

This would be properly stated if the expression were “small 
flushed ones.” Mr. Clarke bases his argument in opposition to this 
statement on the fact that the objection to sewer-gases, or rather 
their offensiveness, depends on concentration, large sewers having an 
advantage over the small ones because of the longer volume of air to 
be contaminated by a given amount of exhaling surface. This would 
be correct if both sewers were closed. Supposing both to be venti- 
lated by the same openings, it would then be rather a question of the 
rapidity with which the whole atmosphere of the sewer is renewed, 
and this certainly must be greater with small sewers than with lar 
ones. “It is possible that small sewers may be more easily ventila- 
ted than large ones, but there has been little experiment to verify 
theories on this point.” He seems always, when the indicated proba- 
bilities are not favorable to large sewers, to fall back on the shortness 
of time during which experiments opposing his theory have been car- 
ried out. There has been ample experience during many years to 
show that clean, small sewers, — often clean because small, — contain 
a much less offensive atmosphere than do larger ones. The sewers of 
Memphis have now been in use for two years; for nearly this period 
they have been very largely used. There have been frequent occa- 
sions, as in making new house-connections, to open them, and the con- 
dition of their air is perfectly known to all who have had to do with 
them. From the “sewer-gas” standard they are absolutely pure. As 
they carry offensive matters, they have, of course, a perceptible odor ; 
but in no part and under no circumstances do they give off the least 
odor of decomposition or anything even suggesting the smell of an 
ordinary sewer. That the system of ventilation through soil-pipes, 
which is there universal, would enormously modify the atmosphere 
of-any tolerably clean sewer is undoubted. Mr. Clarke says that 
such ventilation “is not usually considered good practice.” In this 
I cannot agree with him. For the sake of the house-pipes themselves 
as well as of the cewers, I think it is easily demonstrable that such 
thorough ventilation is always desirable. . 

New light has been directed to this question by the report of Mr. 
James I. Gardiner, Director of the New York State Survey, and 
member of the State Board of Health, who considers the question in 
the light of recent physiological investigations. He says, speaking 
of storm-water sewers : 

“The storm-water falling per hour in violent rains over an acre of 
closely built up city land is nearly fifty times the amount of the waste- 
water and sewage produced per hour on the same area. The sewage is, 
therefore, ordinarily a mere trickling thread in the bottom of a sewer 
large enough to carry off great bodies of storm-water. In time of rain 
the sewer will be nearly or quite full of dilute sewage, which is ab- 
sorbed by the bricks, and leaves a coating on them as the water falls. 
The powerfully flowing stream of storm-water on subsiding deposits silt 
in the bottom of the sewer, which obstructs the flow of sewage, giving 
it time to decompose. Foul gases are then emitted, and it has been 
pobnleny assumed that these gases, called ‘sewer-gas, are the cause of 

sease. 

“ Physicians are agreed upon the fact that air from sewers passin 
into a dwelling is very likely to produce serious disease. That this i 
ness is due to a gas from decomposing sewage is a mere assumption un- 
supported by proof. But the hypothesis was hastily adopted by engin- 
eers, who naturally inferred that the healthfulness of large sewers 
would be secured if they could only drive out or sufficiently dilute this 
gas by ventilating the sewer, or prevent its formation by Leeplig the 
stream of sewage flowing uninterruptedly. The discussion of the sub- 
ject by Mr. Elliot Clarke, in the Massachusetts Board of Health report, 
and the opinion of otuer engineers who favor large sewers, seem to be 
based on this idea. 

‘“‘It is time, therefore, to call attention to the fact that no such gas as 
‘ sewer-gas’ exists, and that there is absolutely no proof that the diseases 
which attend the admission of sewer-air into a dwelling are produced b 
gases. On the contrary the whole tendency of modern investigation 1s 
to show that the zymiotic diseases are produced by bacteria, whose germs 
are developed under favorable conditions. It is well known that the 
most favorable conditions for the growth of these low organisms are 
heat, moisture, darkness, and the presence of ammonia. The damp walls 
of sewers present, therefore, all the requirements for a most flourishing 
growth of bacteria, whose germs may float off on the sewer-air and be 
carried into dwellings by mechanical action, as dust is borne on any air 
current. 

“It is, therefore, most probable that sewer-air brings the germs of 
disease into dwellings as dust is blown into the window. The foul 
gases of decomposition may or may not be preeent, The fatal power — 
over life lies, probably, in the little plant-seed, odorless and invisible, 
floating upon the sewer-air.. 

“Large sewers are, then, plantations for the propagation of deadly 
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organisms, the moist, porous walls forming most favorable soil, the am- 
monia of sewage supplying the manure essential to full development, and 
the warm, damp air stimulating to the utmost all processes of growth. 

“The occasional flushing of sewers, while it may clear out silt and 
accumulated filth, and thus decrease the amount of heat and ammonia 
from decomposition, can never prevent the growth of bacteria on the 
sewer walls, nor will ventilation prove efficient. Every device of en- 
gineering has been exhausted to keep large sewers clean and well ven- 
tilated, but the air from them is still deadly, Experience, therefore, 
teaches that there is some radical defect in the system of large or com- 
bined sewers, while modern investigations of the origin of zymotic dis- 
eases and the mode of growth of bacteria seem to show that sewer- 
walls are almost ideal hot-beds for the production of fatal ic 

rms. Perfect plumbing may prevent sewer-air from entering dwell- 
ings, but perfect plumbing will always be the rare exception. 

“In view of these facts I am forced to conclude that from a sanitary 
point of view the combined system of sewerage is a failure. 

“T visited in London the sanitary department of the Local Govern- 
ment Board which has general supervision of the sanitary affairs of 
England. The Chief Engineer, Mr. Robert Rawlinson, C. E., and the 

rincipal medical inspectors, Dr. Ballard and Mr. Radcliffe, are per- 

ectly agreed that the combined system of sewers is radically defective 
from a sanitary point of view. In this opinion Dr. Richardson and 
other prominent sanitarians concurred. At the meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, in York, the leading civil 
engineers whom I met had abandoned their belief in the ‘combined’ 
system of sewers, being convinced that it could not be made healthful. 

“While all were agreed as to the failure of the ‘combined system,’ 
some of the medical men favor the general introduction of the ‘ pail 
system’ of Manchester of ‘dry removal’ of the excreta in tubs, and 
the use of sewers entirely disconnected from dwellings, to carry off 
only waste and storm-water ; while Mr. Rawlinson and other engineers 
advocated water carriage by the ‘separate system.’” Referring to the 
Memphis sewers, he says: ‘‘ The sewers being so small and so well filled 
by the flow of sewage there is very little exposed wall-surface on which 
bacteria can germinate, and very little space for storing up germ-laden 
air. The gases and heat of decomposition, which so powerfully stimu- 
late the growth of organic life, are prevented by thorough daily flush- 
ing, which is only possible in small sewers. The smooth glazed surface 
of pipes is unfavorable soil for vegetable growth, compared with po- 
rous bricks moistened with sewage. 

“Tt will therefore be seen that the separate sewers do not afford those 
favorable conditions for an extensive and rapid growth of bacteria, 
which are the fatal defects y the large combined sewers. The smaller pipes 
move rapidly all sewage from dwellings, without connecting them with 
foul caverns whose sides produce low organic life. Where the separate 
system, with flush tanks, is in operation, I can learn of no complaints 
of ‘ sewer-gas.’ 

“The ‘ separate system’ is therefore greatly to be preferred for sani- 
tary reasons.” ... | 

“Although a number of English towns have wholly or partially 
adopted a separate system, and the results have been so good that the 
engineers of the Local Government Board advise its general use, yet I 
was informed by the Chief Engineering Inspector, Mr. Rawlinson, that 
nowhere in England had the separate system been so completely devel- 
oped and applied as in America, in the city of Memphis. He assured 
me that English engineers and sanitarians were watching with great 
interest the working of the Memphis sewerage, considering its results 
to be a thorough test of the principles involved. 

“On further investigation of the small sewerage plans of Oxford and 
Dover, which I visited, and other English towns where modifications of 
the separate system are in use, I was confirmed in the opinion that the 
separate system of Memphis, designed by Col. George E. Waring, Jr., 
is much the most thorough and complete which has yet been built on a 
large scale. Instead, therefore, of describing imperfect English exam- 
pies of the system, which, although great improvements over the com- 

ined sewers, are inferior to the American plan, I shall give the results 
of a recent examination of the Memphis sewerage, made for the city of 
Baltimore by Mr. C. H. Latrobe, C. E., a co y of whose report to the 
mayor and city council I have just aaaived: ” Then follows the sub- 
stance of Mr. Latrobe’s report, including the following: 

“In summing up my impressions as to the separate system as devel- 
oped at Memphis, I would say that it is well planned and well executed, 
and fully answers the purpose for which it was intended and which I 


conceive to be primarily the object of all sewerage, viz.: to carry off | 


all human and industrial waste with rapidity and cleanliness to its ulti- 
mate destination. 

“The accompanying system of tile drains has also thoroughly drained 
(as far as I know) the very tenacious subsoil of the city. As to the 
storm-water at Memphis, it can safely be left, from all I learn, to take 
care of itself.” Mr. Gardiner concludes thus: 

“Tam of the opinion that the separate system of small sewers avoids 
in great measure the inherent sanitary difficulties of the combined plan; 
and that it is an efficient and economical method of removing the sew- 
age of towns. I therefore recommend the State Board of Health to 
‘advise the adoption of the separate system of sewage in those towns 
which have asked for information on this subject.” 

Acting upon his report the State Board of Health at its last quar- 

terly meeting passed a series of resolutions, including the following: 
* “6, That towns having proper water-supply should be provided with 
a system of small sewers adapted to carry only sewage, including ex- 
creta, slops, and waste-water, and excluding storm-water, which should 
be taken care of separately. 

“7. That the costly plan of large combined sewers for carrying sew- 
age and etorm-water together has proved a sanitary failure beth in 
England and in this country; while the ‘separate system,’ when prop- 
erly constructed, avoids in great measure the evils from sewer-air, now 
so common, and is much less expensive for most towns. 

* «8, That the ‘separate system of sewers,’ with flushing-tanks, is 
hereby reco for general use in this State.” 
| | Guorce E. Wanrixe, Jr. 


WATER-COLORS IN NEW YORK. 
_~ HE Water- 
= Color Soci- 
» ety’s exhi- 
= bition was 
= far finer 
=~. — this year 
vs than ev- 
=e er before. 
- Comparing 
= it with the 
=. shows of a 
few years 
_Y ago—even 
“3S with those 
yy of 1880and 
pee? 1881—are- 
> markable 
mm? advance 
wasvisible. 
‘There was 
much quite 
first-class 
»/, work from 
a number 
of differ- 
ent hands; 
the general 
average 
was unusu- 
ally good; 
and there 
were aston- 
ishingly 
‘ few things 
that were less than tolerable. This was the more noteworthy as 
some of the men who have done the best work in former years were 
actually or practically absent. Mr. Currier, for example, whose 
lace no one else can fill, sent nothing whatever, and Mr. Wins- 
a Homer, instead of the original and spirited studies he showed 
last year, exhibited only a couple of large figure-pieces done in Eng- 
land and quite foreign to any of the styles he has hitherto affected, 
— laboriously treated, highly and crudely yet conventionally colored, 
and neither individual nor attractive. Pipcredrawing was &s usual 
less in quantity than landscape work, but some of the finest things 
on the wall were in this department. The great picture of the ex- 
hibition was the Two Sisters, by Mr. Abbey, who astonished every- 
body by his skill as an aquarellist, though everybody had long known 
his clever work in black and white, It was a large drawing showing 
the low-ceiled interior of an English rural home with the figures of 
two girls at the piano. Charming in every way and very able in ex- 
ecution, perhaps the chief excellencies of this drawing were to be 
found in the composition and in the treatment of a very difficult and 
complicated scheme of light. Another picture by Mr. Abbey, 
showing a girl’s figure against a mass of autumn foliage, was less 
striking in theme but most beautiful in color. Next I should per- 
haps note Mr. C. Y. Turner, a recent graduate of the Art Student’s 
League, who sent a fine figure, more than haif-life size of a Dor- 
drecht milkmaid with her great copper pails. Admirable in draw- 
ing and strong in character, it was a thoroughly capable and artistic 
piece of work, and similar skill was shown in the rest of Mr. Turner’s 
numbers. Mr. Leon Moran sent several groups of French peasant 
irls, dainty alike in sentiment and in treatment, and his brother 
ercy several drawings in which the most noteworthy point was an 
extreme skill in the rendering of textures. Mr. Blum’s Venetian 
studies were as fascinating as ever, masterly, though very slight in 
treatment and full of life and character in their tiny figures. They 
showed, we were told by some, the influence of Whistler in rather 
too evident a manner. But whoever may have inspired them, they 
remained, to my eyes at least, fresh and individual and genuine. 
And the work of an imitator can hardly so affect us. Mr. Eakins 
sent two of the most capable things in the rooms, two small pictures 
of Delaware fishermen, complete in their bold yet accurate modelling 
on so small a scale, and in their strong local flavor. Mr. Theodore 
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_ Robinson sent a number of out-door scenes with rustic figures, to be 
_ praised for many qualities. It is impossible, however, here to go 


en 


through the list of all that deserved attention. Suffice it to say that 
while the need of our water-color art, as of our art in other 
branches, is still the need of more capable figure-painters, the re- 
cent advance in this direction has been such as to warrant the best 
anticipations for a near-approaching future. 

In the department of landscape there was even more good work, 
so nearly equal in excellence that it is hard to pick out the best 
examples for a word of comment. Those which seemed to me most 
valuable were such as had dealt with local material of a so-called 

rosaic sort. If our artists are to develop a truly national school it 
is with such materials that they will most often have to cope. And 
any one who shows us how it may be done with high artistic success 
gives us, I think, more cause for gratitude than the man who treats, 
though with equal ability, themes alien to our own lives and inter- 
preted a thousand times by other brushes. -From this point of view 
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the first honors, after Mr. Eakins has been named, should be ac- 
corded to Mr. Mubrmann and Mr. Alden Weir. Mr. Twachtmann, 
who has shown us things of a similar kind in former years, sent us 
at this time studies from Holland and Venice, of course of admirable 
quality, and—so strong is the force of artistic individuality, even 
when Venice is the theme — apparently almost as homely in their 
material as when he painted the New York docks or the outskirts of 
Cincinnati. Mr. Bunker sent a number of charming beach views, 
and numerous other young artists made good beginnings in the way 
of locally characteristic work. Mr. Lungren’s studies of New York 
streets at night were wonderfully clever. If they were a trifle ex- 
aggerated in their effects that is a privilege allowed an artist so long 
as he makes a result which is good as art. Mr. Tryon is a compara- 
tively new painter who has studied in French schools and who puts 
into his landscapes, by means of an accomplished hand, ap artistic 
sentiment proper to himself, and so most valuable. ‘The stand-bys of 
the society —such men as Messrs. Hopkinson Smith, H. P. Smith 
Farrar, W. T. Richards, F. S. Church, Gifford, Quartley, the elder 
Morans, and many others— were present in full force with work 
that was not below their average achievement and in many cases was 
decidedly above it. Mr. Hopkinson Smith’s large picture of the 
Brooklyn Bridge seen from below deserved especial praise; but still 
the chief interest of the exhibition was found in the work of the 
younger men, so many in number and so promising in various ways. 

Not the least attractive rooms were the two occupied by the ex- 
hibit of the New York Etching Club. Nearly three hundred num- 
bers were shown, with very few exceptions all the work of our own 
men. In no department of our art has the advance been so aston- 
ishing within recent years asin this. Even two years ago such an ex- 
hibition was not only out of our power but out of our anticipations. 
Within two years our men — artists previously known in other depart- 
ments or persons whose names first became popularized by their plates 
—have given us work that in amount, in quality, and in variety, is 
truly astonishing. And it is, moreover, almost always local or at least 
national in sentiment. In the first rank stands Mr. Stephen Parrish, 
whose large, beautifully composed, and strongly-handled coast-views 
might be the pride of any exhibition. Mr. Platt works only less well 
along a similar line, but the line is so similar that one’s appreciation 
of his power cannot but bea little lessened by the Fret. Mrs. 
Thomas Moran is another artist of quite first-rate ability. Her 
Twilight is a magnificent plate, and her work all through is emi- 
nently strong, individual, and accomplished. It resumes all the 
qualities we are accustomed to express by the term “ masculine,” 
while her husband’s is so delicate and refined as to deserve what is 
implied in the best interpretation of the word “feminine.” Mr. 
Pennell sent a number of admirable plates, chiefly studies of old bits 
in Philadelphia streets. Mr. Farrar is a stronger workman with his 
needle than with the brush, and excels where an effect of brilliant 
_ skies is in question. Mr. Harry Chase was represented by some 
clever coast-studies, and Mr. F. 8S. Church by a number of his origi- 
nal and artistic though fantastic creations. Altogether the collec- 
tion was of noteworthy excellence, and the fact that $2,500 worth of 
etchings were sold goes far to prove that the bad days of the Ameri- 
can etcher, the days when he could look for appreciation only to the 
professionally interested — and often unmonied — few, are now quite 
past. The sales in the water-color rooms were about as large as 
those made last year, but more high-priced works went to make up 
the total. Mr. Abbey’s Sisters — it will rejoice all his fellow-laborers 
to learn — brought no less a sum than $2,000. 

The rooms of the Academy building were especially attractive dur- 
ing this exhibition for they were decorated with great taste so as 
to produce a charming general effect without injuring the appear- 
ance of the water-colors themselves. The visitor was particularly 
gratcful for the fact that no pictures were hung so high upon the 
wall that it was difficult to study them or to realize their quality. 
But surely the lot of hanging-committees is a hard one. For years 
they have been told that it was their duty to hang only such pictures 
as could be shown to advantage, and that an artist felt insulted in- 
stead of pleased to find his picture in the fourth row above the floor 
or to see it crammed into some shadowy corner. The committee of 
the Society acted this year upon such advice. The public and press 
applauded, but an enemy arose upon the other side. The rejected 
artist — and he, or rather his pictures, stood this year in the propor- 
tion of one and a half to every one that was accepted — lifted up his 
voice and cried aloud. There was a plenty of room left, he protested, 
for many more eee to have been hung, and he darkly hinted, 
moreover, the Hanging Committee had gone outside of its prerog- 
atives and had not yee the marks placed upon the backs of all 
contributions by the Committee on Admissions to regulate the way 
in which they should be treated. This last matter regards, it seems 
to me the Water-Color Society only. The outside public has no 
right —the Society being a private association and not a publicly- 
sustained endowment like the Academy of Design — to do more than 
ask that it may have the best possible exhibition that can be made 
from the offered material. How it is made concerns only the body 
itself. But unfortunately many people did not take this view. 
There was a good deal of rather impertinent newspaper gossip 
about the Society and its officers, and a good deal of effusive sympa- 
thy expressed in some quarters with the disappointed artists. They 
were encouraged thereby to open at the American Art Gallery, a 
Salon des refusés, which it was prophesied would afford plain proof 
that the Society had done well by its own members rather than by 


the public. But it proved no such thing. It proved, on the contrary, 
that, considering the fact that nearly 1800 pictures were passed 
upon, astonishingly few mistakes had been made, astonishingly few 
good pictures excluded or bad ones accepted. There was, indeed, 
scarcely a nice picture in the secondary exhibition save such as were 
signed by the men who had had other works accepted by the Society 
Of course, some artists who were not admitted at the Academy may 
have had no inclination to appear in this collection of the disaffected ; 
but judging by the works that collection did contain, the public real- 
ized, I think, that it might trust the Society in future years, and 
need never greatly desire to see what might lie back of its offered 
wares. . G. VAN RENSSELAER. 


JOHN SINGLETON COPLEY.? 


HIS gossippy volume is entertaining 
enough, but is hardly of public interest, 

and adds nothing or barely nothing to 
our knowledge of the only American painter 
of real skill that this country could boast 
prior to the Revolution. Unfortunately the 
domestic life is made of more importance 
than the artistic life, and “the father of 
Lord Lyndhurst” is not suffered to assume 
sO yoment @ position as “the son of 
Copley, the painter.” We must admit that 
we are disappointed with Mrs. Amory’s book. From her preliminary 
paper in Scribner’s for March, 1881, together with the current report 
that she had a large accumulation of material bearing upon the subject, 
we anticipated a really valuable addition to our history of the early 
development of the Fine Arts in this country. On the contrary, 
there is the most remarkable and curious ignoring of Copley’s Ameri- 
can career — only twenty-six pages are given to it, including consid- 
erable outside matter — although he was our only important native 
colonial artist. Why this should be in a work written by an 
American and a lineal descendant of the subject, is most unaccount- 
able, especially as his career in this country redounds much to his 
credit as an artist, and shows him to have been truly a man of con- 
spicuous talent. 

Copley is the only early American painter who executed really 
meritorious work, until after having beef' under foreign influence, 
and he is said by competent authority never to have surpassed some 
of his early pictures. Indeed, Mrs. Amory says, “ According to his 
own estimate, his best portraits were patated in America, and so 
highly did he value his early productions in this country that he 
endeavored to purchase such as could be obtained after his residence 
and fame were established in England.” Yet, with this admission, 
we have in these pages reasserted the old story, which seems to 
have been originally set afloat by Lord Lyndhurst, that Copley “ was 
entirely self-taught and never saw a decent picture, with the excep- 
tion of his own, until he was nearly thirty years of age.” But these 
propositions are incredible. ‘There were plenty of good pictures in 
the colonies in those days — especially in portraiture which was the 
line he followed and became famous in—brought over from the 
mother country or produced here by Blackburn, Smibert, and other 
artists; and when Coplay was but ten years old his mother married 
Peter Pelham, an English painter and engraver in mezzotint, who 
had resided here a score of years, and it is irrational to image that 
the boy Copley received no instruction from his step-father with 
whom he lived for four years — until his death in December, 1751 — 
and who in all human probability instilled into his youthful mind the 
taste for art and the ambition to become a painter. That Copley re- 
ceived some instruction from Pelham seems almost proved by the fact, 
not mentioned by Mrs. Amory, that at sixteen he engraved a portrait 
of the “ Rev. William Welsteed of Boston, in New England 2. 58, 
1753, J. D. Copley pizit et fecit. Printed for and sold by Stephen 
Whiting at ye Rose and Acorn in Union Street.” ‘This first step” 
says Mr. William H. Whitmore in his ‘“‘ Notes concerning Peter 
Pelham” (1867) ‘in his artistic life bears so plainly the mark of Pel- 
ham’s style, that we may be sure it was to his step-father that 
Copley owed much valuable rudimentary instruction.” That Cop- 
ley’s success was due in a ange part to his own perseverance no one 
can for a moment question, when they consider the state of the arts 
at that period in the colonies; and his pictures with all their merit 
show the result of much hard labor expended upon them. The man 
stories, which have been handed down, of the impatience of his 
sitters at the ee of time he required to paint them, have become 
enrolled among the permanent ana of art, and show that he attained 
his ends, not by any flights of genius, but by deliberate pains-taking 
work. 

John Singleton Copley was born in Boston, July 3d, 1737. He 
was the son and apparently only child of Richard Copley and his 
wife Mary Singleton, natives of Ireland, who emigrated to this coun- 
try the year preceding the artist’s birth. It would seem that snuff 
and tobacco formed an zsthetic atmosphere for embryo artists to 
breathe, for as in Stuart’s case, Copley’s parents were tobacconists. 
Richard Copley having died soon after his son’s birth, his widow mar- 
ried on the 22d of May, 1748, Peter Pelham, artist and school-teacher, 

1The domestic and artistic life of John Singleton Copley, R. A., with notices 
of his works, and reminiscences of his son Lord Lyndhurst, Lord High Chancel- 


lor of Great Britain, by his arandaan enter, Babcock Amory. Boston; 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Svo, pp. xii, 478. 
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and it is from him doubtless that the future artist received, not only 
his elementary artistic training, but also the ground-work of his gen- 
eral education. At sixteen, Copley produced his only known cop- 

r-plate print, and the same year the earliest canvas that has been 

ound bearing his name and the date. The size of this picture is 

twenty-five inches by thirty, and represents a child with fair pow- 
dered, a blue coat and a yellow waistcoat. In the back-ground are 
rocks and the sea. The boy holds in his hand a wreath of flowers. 
It is a portrait of Dr. De Mountfort, and is said by Mr. Perkins, to 
be “well drawn and quite good in color.” The next year he painted 
an allegorical picture of Mars, Venus and Vulcan. He was careful 
and judicious enough not only to sign the majority of his pictures, 
especially his early ones, but to date them also, by which means we 
are enabled to follow his progression in his works and they evidence 
a rapid advancement ; but not quite so rapid as Mrs. Amory would 
have us believe. She says, “ Jn 1760 Copley sent, without name or 
address an exquisite portrait of his half-brother, Henry Pelham, 
known as ‘The Boy with the Flying Squirrel,’ to Benjamin West, a 
member of the Royal Academy, with the one to have it placed in 
the Exhibition Rooms.” The italics are, of course, ours. 

Now this pretty story and all that follows on the same subject 
would he very nice if it were only true, but dates show that it is pure 
fiction. It so happens that the Royal Academy was not founded un- 
til December 10, 1768, and its first exhibition was not held until the 
spring of the following year. In addition, Benjamin West did 
not leave this country until 1760, and did not visit England until 
August, 1768, so that in 1760, he was neither in England, nor a mem- 
ber of an association that had no existence. That the picture was 
exhibited at the Royal Acudemy is quite possible, but if so it must 
have been at least ten years later than the impossible date given by 
Mrs. Amory. Mr. Perkins gives the date at about 1773— but the cat- 
alogues of the exhibitions would show. In this connection it is well 
to note acurious blunder she makes in styling Sir William Chambers, 
the architect, President of the Royal Academy. ‘There have been 


so few presiding officers of this institution, and they are so well |. 


known, that an error like this is inexcusable carelessness. 

In 1769, Copley married Susannah Clarke, a daughter of a wealthy 
Boston merchant and a lineal descendant of Mary Chilton, the first 
woman to set foot on Plymouth Rock from the Mayflower. Owing 
to the disturbed state of the colonies and his desire to see some of 
the art-treasures of Europe, Copley left his family and sailed from 
Beston in June, 1774, for England, never again to retarn to the land 
of his birth. From England he visited Italy where he studied for 
some time, returning to London in the summer of 1775, to find his 
wife and three children awaiting him, they having left Boston to- 
wards the end of May in “ the last ship which sailed out of Massa- 
chusetts Bay under the British flag.” In 1783, Copley was elected 
a Royal Academician and from this time was borne along by the full 
tide of success. He died in London, September 9, 1815, from the ef- 
fect of a paralytic stroke, leaving his wife and three children to sur- 
vive him. These three children, al] American born, Mrs. Gardiner 
Greene, Lord Lyndhurst and Mrs. Mary Copley, are remarkable in- 
stances of longevity, their united ages amounting to two hundred and 
eighty-five years. 

rs. Amory seems to have set out in her work with the determin- 
ation not to make use of any facts that had been garnered and used 
before — thereby omitting even the date of the artist’s birth — 
which would have been well enough if she had been provided with 
a storehouse of new and more correct facts to take the place of the 
old ones. But not being so provided she has failed to give us as good 
a pen-picture of “Copley the artist” as her kinsman, Mr. Augustus 
Thorndike Perkins produced, in his privately printed volume, issued 
in 1878, entitled, “ A Sketch of the Life and a List of some of the 
Works of John Singleton Copley.” In this work of Mr. Perkins, 
and the three supplements to it, since issued, we have some de- 
tailed account of three hundred and twenty-five pictures by Copley 
in this country, done either in oil, pastel or miniature; yet with the 
exception of some family portraits, Mrs. ake passes them all 
over in silence. She says, ‘‘ Excepting a visit to New York in 1771, 
there are few events to relate of our artist’s early professional ca- 
reer;” while it is a pretty-well-assured fact that in 1772-73 Copley 
visited Philadelphia, and then journeyed farther south, remaining 
awhile in both Savannah and Charleston. In all three of these 
cities he painted portraits which now repose as heirlooms with the 
descendants of the worthies depicted. 

Copley’s art was hard and cold, exhibiting very little feeling or 
sentiment. His technical qualities were high and his rendering of 
different textures, silks and velvets, metals and woods, was ey 
skilful. In some of his portraits the flesh tints are remarkably good, 
but asa general thing they lack warmth and life. He paid strict 
attention to the accessories of his pictures and labored assiduously 
over some minor detail which he required for the unity of the com- 
position. His portraits as a general thing have that indescribable 
air about them that indicate close resemblance to the original, and 
it is much to be desired that a special exhibition of his works should 
be held ere long by the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

In a journal of the character of the American Architect we have, 
of course, nothing to do with the career of a Lord Chancellor of 
England, and we regret that the volume before us from our stand- 

oint is 20 unsatisfactory. Possibly its posthumous character — 
Mrs. Amory died before the work went to press, but she had com- 
pleted her manuscript —may have something to do with it. We 


will hope that had she lived she would have seen the advisability 
of telling more about thé father and less about the son, although we 
must not forget that her chief object in issuing the volume seems to 
be to defend Lord Lyndhurst from the “ persistent calumnies” of 
Lord Campbell, in his “ Lives of the Lord Chancellors.” 

CHARLES Henry Hart. 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HOUSE FOR CHARLES SHELDON, ESQ., AUBURN, N. Y. 
GREEN & WICKS, ARCHITECTS, AUBURN, N. Y. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR A COUNTRY HOTEL. BY MR. J. W. H. 
WATTS (“ Vermont”), OTTAWA, CANADA. 


“ Vermont.” This composition has been ingeniously rather than 
wisely studied. Its pretensions belong to a fashionable hotel ina 
large seaside town. The general disposition of rooms is good, but 
complicated in detail, and the halls and central portions of the 
building are insufficiently lighted, as are also the corridors on the 
second floor. The oblique arrangement of the billiard-room is some- 
what affected, but may be accepted perhaps as a concession to some 
unexplained requirements of the site rather than as a recognition of 
a peculiarity of some old English houses lately published. There 
seems to be no ladies’ bath-room. The perspective is carefully and 
skilfully drawn, but the left-hand tower is as bald and ugly as it is 
unnecessary, and adds nothing but expense to a design already ex- 
ceeding the cost permitted. Both,the drawings and designs are full 
of clever work, and reveal an experienced designer and skilful 
draughtsman. We regret that “ Vermont’’ has in this case slipped 
off the right track. 


SCOTTISH SKETCHES BY MR. J. W. SMALL, F. 8. A. SCOT., EDIN- 
BURGH.— ROOM IN THE PALACE BUILDING AT CULROSS; 
SHUTTER BOARDS, ETC. 


MESSRS. 


THE CONSTRUCTION AND ARRANGEMENT OF THE- 
ATRES. — II.! 

T is fully well 

known that 


the existing 
arrange- 
ments of 
sheet-iron or 
wire cur- 
tains fail al- 
most without 
exception in 
the hour of 
danger. The 
valne of wire 
curtains, 
moreover, re- 
mains prob- 
lematical. 
The commit- 
tee have, 
therefore, 
come to the 
conclusion 
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From the British Architect. cient secur- 

ity. By this they desire to say that the curtain must be a fire-proof 

screen, running in an iron casing, which, because always in use, 

shuts off the stage at once and unfailingly from the auditorium in 

case of fire, and by means of which the fire may be localized on the 

stage, which must be sacrificed under any conditions. Supposing 

such a screen to exist, one-half of the theatre, the auditorium, 

might be preserved perfectly intact, a condition never before at- 


‘tained. But by this means a very much greater advantage might be - 


obtained, namely, that in future, fires in theatres would occur with- 
out a loss of life. The greatest guaranty would be offered by the 
knowledge of the public that there is no danger, in consequence of 
which the excitement and anxiety to get to the doors, easily ex- 
plained under present circumstances, would disappear, and the the- 
atre be emptied in an orderly manner. This condition of a per- 
manent fire-proof curtain has been specially treated by Mr. Carl 
Pfaff, and the committee are able to refer to the result obtained by 
that gentleman as a practical solution of the theoretical problem 
proposed by them. At the request of Mr. Pfaff, this matter was 
De 


1See American Architect for March 25. Report of the Committee appointed 
by the Austrian Society of Engineers and Architects (Vienna). 
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submitted to a sub-committee fof €xamination, who have dealt with 
it in detail. Their report is published in an appendix. 

The theatre being thus divided into two perfectly isolated parts, 
there remain only those arrangements to b3 considered which pro- 
vide for the safety of those who, in case of fire, are present in either 
half. As regards the stage, where a fire is almost sure to originate, 
it would be necessary to separate it completely and fire-proof from 
the rooms used by those engaged on the stage. This object may be 
attained by enclosing the stage itself on all sides by fire-proof walls; 
in this manner the fire would be confined within that space, and it 
mizht be allowed to burn itself out, the efforts of the fire brigade 
being directed towards rescuing persons engaged therein. At the 
same time, the roof for this part of the theatre ought to be of very 
light construction, and the whole well ventilated, so as to perinit the 
flames to find a ready outlet. From this point of view, and looking 
upon the square formed by the stage as the seat of the fire, it would 
be advisable to provide the three walls not turned towards the audi- 
torium with as many fire-proof passages as there are floors; the 
dressing-rooms, wardrobe-rooms, and other accessories to the green- 
room, which would require daylight, would be ranged around the 
stave, outside the fire-proof walls. On each side of the stage at 
least one flight of stairs for the corridors ought to lead into the open. 
Should a back stage be required, it would be necessary to establish a 
fire-proof communication between the corridors on both sides of the 
stave above it. 

In the auditorium, which may be supposed to be constructed per 
fectly fire-proof at least in its communications, the latter are of first 
importance. ‘The passages ought to be constructed with regard to 
the number of persons assembled in the various parts of the build- 
ing; but provision ought also to be made to guard against undue 
crowding in cases of sudden evacuation. The task imposed upon 
the architect from this point of view will induce him to design the 
building in such a manner as to dispose of the crowds, which vary 
in different parts of the house, most effectually. He must divide 
them into as small bodies as possible, each of which should be able 
to reach the open as quickly as possible, by the shortest route, with- 
out encountering obstacles, and without coming into collision with 
other parties leaving the house. If we examine existing theatres 
from this aspect, it will be found that they supply that accommoda- 
tion in very rare instances to the extent required. Leaving old 
theatres quite out of the question, in which much arose from acci- 
dent, arid a greater part from other considerations than those here 
mentioned, it is only too often found that demands are made upon a 
given site of limited dimensions which render it impossible for the 
architect to provide communications corresponding to the number of 
spectators im the sense here pointed out. But most of the theatres 
are faulty in that there is a want of direct ventilation. 

As theatres are intended only for illumination at night, it is fre- 
queen thought that daylight may be dispensed with; but where 

aylight is absent, fresh air may be procured only at a heavy ex- 
pense, and yet it will not be denied that fresh air cannot be dis- 
oe with in theatres. The fact alone that most of those who 
iave perished during fires in theatres have been suffocated, ought to 
prove the necessity of throwing as much daylight as possible into 
the communications. But the want of fresh air shows itself also in 
another way. Let us examine the obstacles which oppose them- 
selves toa plentiful supply of air under such conditions: in most 
theatres corridors, stairs, and vestibules are grouped round the audi- 
torium, and are again surrounded by other rooms receiving their 
light direct. Under such conditions, the hall formed by the audito- 
rium and the passages attached thereto not only supply increased 
danger in case of fire, but they also become a source of various dis- 
eases for the thousands of people who are nightly crowded together 
there in a heated atmosphere. As a plentiful supply of air in the- 
atres cannot be given by artificial ventilation without great expense, 
natural ventilation offers itself as a ready means of solving the dif- 
ficulty. If once the principles of safety and sanitation, hitherto 
neglected, are thoroughly recognized in the construction of theatres, 
and more particularly in the part in which the public assemble, old- 
established habits will give way and improvements will follow as a 
matter of course. 

Hitherto the communications in theatres have been planned on a 
system of centralization; its place will have to be taken by decen- 
tralization. With this view, a sufficient number of staircases and 
passages connected with them will have to be provided, in the first 
place; in the second place, however, account must be taken of a suit- 
able division of the communications, corresponding to the move- 
ments of people in theatres, the largest number of staircases being 
placed in those parts where the public are congregated in largest 
numbers. The definition of those requirements by itself presents 
Ai difficulties. What is meant by sufficient communications? 

ow many doors of exit are to be provided for a certain number of 
people, and in what proportion oucht the number and dimensions of 
staircases to be to the number of doors and the people present 
respectively? It will be difficult to give exact figures, as various 
changing factors, such as the length of the passages, the form and 
winding of stairs, the width and steepness of steps, exert a great in- 
fluence upon the rapidity of the movement of bodies of people. The 
true solution of these problems in each special case will depend upon 
the architect, who will have to take due note of such points as are 
contained in his instructions. He will have to keep to the pro- 
gramme laid down for him as nearly as possible, as a matter of 


course; but he will do well to adapt his conditions as much as pose 
sible to the classic theatre, with its well-devised system of numerous 
stairs and passages. We do not mean to indicate that he should 
simply take the classic theatre as a pattern, and entirely break with 
our present svstem of boxes. The communications required must be 
made conformable to the plan of the theatre ; but it seems desirable, 
for this very reason, to refer to the classic theatre, because the same 
advantage achieved by ancient architects ought to be attained in the 
modern theatre.! If full cognizance is taken of these conditions, 
changes in existing arrangements and the elaboration of a new sys- 
tem will follow by themselves. It would be unadvisable to lay down 
hard-and-fast rules, but the following particulars may well serve as 
a guide, referring, as they do, to practical requirements. They 
would, of course, not be acted upon in the case of grand staircases, 
nor apply to dispositions made for special comfort. 

(a) The communications for the various tiers, each of which 
ought to have at least two sets of stairs, should be independent of 
each other. They should be in the right proportion to the number 
of people which each tier will accommodate, and be as short as 
possible. 

(6) The communications should be on a more extensive scale in 
proportion to their length — that is to say, the upper tiers ought to 
be provided with more staircases, because they contain a larger num- 
ber of people. 

(c) A larger number of staircases of moderate width (say six 
feet) is to be preferred to a less number of very broad stairs. 

(d) The turnings ehould be uniform, and should be easy. Steps 
an landings should be on a uniform scale. The height of rise 
should be of the same proportion throughout. 

(e) Single steps should be entirely avoided. 

(f) Direct staircases are to be preferred to spiral ones. 

(7) The passages destined for the public must in no case be in- 
truded upon by the cloak-rooms. The latter may be constructed 
along the passages for the purpose which they serve, but they must 
have their exits placed in such a manner as to enable people using 
them to leave them without entering the general stream. 

(4) All doors must open outwards: a police regulation made at 
Vienna long ago. 

If communications were constructed as above pointed out and 
other precautions adopted, crowding dangerous to life and limb 
would be an impossibility: The masses would, by natural impulse, 
try to gain the doors, and even the largest theatre might be emptied 
in a very few minutes. Even in the case that smoke were to enter 
the auditorium and passages, which, however, is to be prevented by 
other measures, the stairs or passages leading to the open air might 
be at once ventilated by opening the windows or smashing them, and 
the danger of suffocation would be avoided. Absolute darkness 
would also be prevented, as such passages would be partially, how- 
ever slightly, lighted from the street lamps. : 

In summing up what has been stated, the committee express it as 
their opinion that the greatest guarantee for the safety of the the- 
atre-goer is offered by the construction of a sufficient number of 
staircases, simply and practically arranged, and corresponding to 
the number of spectators and their distribution in the theatre, as 
well as by the possibility of ventilating them and the corridors con- 
nected with them. They, however, deprecate all make-shifts in the 
form of balconies, ladders, iron safety-stairs, and other precaution- 
ary measures, excepting so far as they may be necessary for improv- 
ing the condition of existing theatres. Tbe same principle which 
the committee have laid down for the iron curtain applies also to the 
other arrangements. They must possess stability, and the public 
must be acquainted with them by their daily use. It is only in this 
manner that the public will acquire confidence in them, which can 
only be expected if a conviction of the pee safety afforded by 
them gains ground. The behavior of the public, however, who, in 
the hour of danger, must help themselves, will be of greater value 
than all measures of safety devised for cases of emergency, and 
which generally fail. To make a virtue of necessity was the begin- 
ning of all art. We may be convinced that also in the case given 
necessity will lead in the right direction. 

The preceding inquiry has resulted in the formulation of a series 
of principles which might in the future become rules for the con- 
struction and arrangement of theatres. In continuing to test those 
conditions, a number of determinations of detail may be evolved 
from those general principles which may increase the safety and 
comfort of the public. The committee, considering that at the pres 
ent moment it is only required to set things generally right in this 
highly important matter, think that they ay properly exclude from 
their labor every detail which would result, as a matter of course, 
from the due observance of generally valid principles. It is true 
that there are other points of inquiry not at all or only slightly 
touched upon here, which are of essential importance in the con- 
struction of theatres, such as their warming and ventilation, light- 
ing, water-supply, and the extinction of fires. Notwithstanding 
their great weight, the committee thought it better to abandon a 
closer treatment of those questions for the following reasons: The 
far-reaching claims which may be made in the construction of. the- 
atres upon the arrangements for warming and ventilation, as well as 
the effect which they may have upon fire-risks, while, on the other 
hand, that peril may be greatly diminished by suitable contrivances 





1 The references in our columns to the classic theatre appear to have reminded in 
qQuirers in all parts of Europe of the lessons to be learned from it, — Ep. Builder 
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for ventilation, could hardly be defined in such a manner as is re- 

uired by the object which the committee have in view. They 
think, on the contrary, that the more minute treatment of this 
branch of the inquiry may be safely left to the investigation of the 
many experts of our society who have made that department of tech- 
nical science their special study, and who are, therefore, best fitted 
to deal with the reforms required. But the question of lighting is of 
such extreme importance that the committee deem a brief reference 
to it necessary. 

Two reasons suggest themselves for entering into the lighting of 

theatres: in the first place, the present mode of lighting the stage is 
the principal cause of fire; and, secondly, it must be most imperatively 
insisted on that the lighting of the auditorium and (he communica- 
tions must, even in the case of fire, never wholly cease. It may be 
remarked with regard to the first point that the great number of 
gas-lizhts fixed on the stage, often very closely to or between easily 
inflammable materials, raise the temperature on the stage generally 
to a very high point, which, especially by radiation, reaches a very 
dangerous local intensity, and completely prepares for ignition the 
already very easily ignitable materials forming the scenery, etc. It 
is here that the danger lies which is inseparable from a stage lighted 
by gas, and it is, therefore, highly desirable that the stage, in its 
principal parts at least, should in future be lighted by electricity. 
I'he committee are not at present in a position to make definite pro- 
elt for a particular system of electric-lighting, but they expect 
rom the progress with which electrical engineering is continually 
surprising the world that the want here expressed will soon be met. 
A solution of this question may all the sooner be expected, the more 
manazements of theatres are willing to lend a helping hand to ex- 
periments, to which they are most earnestly invited. Althouch, on 
the one hand, electric-lighting must be decisively recommended as 
highly desirable for the stage for reasons of safety, the lighting of 
the auditorinm and communications may be left as at present. In 
that part of the theatre electric-lighting may heighten the effect, and 
may also reduce expense, but would not increase its safety. 

Whatever system of lighting may be adopted for the auditorium 
and its approaches, it must never be confined to a single source of 
light and exposed to complete extinction by accident. It must be 
expressly emphasized that this demand is made, not only for the 
case of a ealamity, but also for daily routine; for the sudden col- 
lapse of the lighting arrangements in a theatre otherwise perfectly 
in order and filled with spectators would, without further ageravat- 
ing circumstances, prove by itself a lamentable catastrophe on ac- 
count of the confusion caused thereby and its consequences. The 
committee are of opinion that an emergency system should be en- 
tirely done away with, and that there must be a supplementary sys- 
tem of lighting. ‘The committee understand by this an arrangement 
for lighting the auditorium and its communications by means of oil 
lamps or candles, which forms such a large part of the recular 
lighting by gas or electricity that it cannot be dispensed with also 
for daily use, but is necessary for obtaining the full lighting effect 
under all circumstances. This supplementary system of lighting 
would thus be placed under the most efficient control — that of the 
public. Care should be taken that managers of theatres do not hide 
the absence of a well-acting, but to them inconvenient, supplemen- 
tary system by a too brilliant lighting by gas or the electric-licht, 
and thus withdraw it from the control above pointed out altovether. 
On the other hand, it would appear perfectly admissible to light that 
part of the theatre exclusively by oil lamps or candles. On stairs 
and in passages, in vestibules and lobbies, the lights serving the sup- 
plementary system ought to be ventilated from outside. Entrances 
and doors must be distinguished by recognizable lights belonging to 
that system. As long as a theatre possesses, besides the supplemen- 
tary system, one for gas, the pipes of the latter leading to the stage, 
the green-room with its passages, and the auditorium with its ap- 
proaches, should not be connected with each other, but should have 
independent communications with a main, and not be interrupted by 
any intermediate contrivances. 

As regards all further measures for the general safety, especially 
the extinction of fires, the committee are of opinion that they would 
exceed their function were they to treat that question; but they 
are perfectly convinced that the competent authorities who have 
hitherto administered such measures would be best able to suggest 
desirable reforms. 

The principles above stated might form a guide in the construc- 
tion of new theatres. In adapting old theatres, these fundamental 
maxims should be applied as far as possible. The same principles 
should also serve as a guidance in framing or amending existing 
building regulations for theatres. How far by legislation alone the 
safety of the public may be provided for, and how far it may be 
commendable to determine the construction of theatres by law — in 
order not to restrict the liberty of technical science and art too 
closely, and to avoid making the object legislated for appear merely 
the expression of existing regulations, as is the case already in 
many other departments, requires careful consideration. But under 
all circuinstances, it appears to them of the utmost necessity to en- 
compss theatres by a number of measures of safety of a technical 
nature, and to co-operate in insuring to theatres at least that propor- 
tion of safety which is provided in the working of railways and 
steam-ships. But even in existing theatres provision must be made 
for affording an increased degree of safety to the public by adapt- 
ing them tothe necessity of the case. 





This object might perhaps best be attained by the appointment of 
a central commission of experts at Vienna, which-oucht to examine 
all plans for new theatres or for adaptations of existing ones, and to 
pronounce upon them. 

In concluding their report, the committee think it incumbent 
upon them to add a few general remarks, which have reference to 
the Austrian system of public architecture, and which may serve 
to throw additional light upon the question treated. The commit- 
tee have drawn attention, to the best of their knowledge, to the 
evils connected with theatres, for they felt that the means for 
improving existing shortcoming could be provided only by acknowl- 
edging and fearlessly stating the truth. As it might appear from 
what has been stated as if the architect were responsible for many 
of the defects exposed, the committee consider it their duty to 
direct attention to the conditions which exonerate the Austrian 
architect from the responsibility for numerous mistakes, errors, 
and omissions in the construction of buildings, or very nearly 
hold him blameless in such matters. It has often been pointed out, 
and with regret, that the architect in the Austrian Department of 
Public Buildings enjoys no independence: he is merely the subordi- 
nate of administrative officials. ‘The architect, or engineer, is used 
only where and how he may be considered fit to be called in. He 
does not enjoy the authority such as the exercise of technical instruc- 
tions requires, nor is he permitted the initiative for independent 
dispositions which may appear to him advisable. He is the organ 
whose advice is asked in each individual case, without being sure that 
it will be acted upon. In most important technical matters it may hap- 
pen that the view of the layman prevails over that of the expert. 

If the present high point of excellence of architecture in Austria 
is here referred to, this fact must be supplemented by the statement 
that this eminence in detail is the result of a decided art influence, 
while there is an absence of great architectural principles and of a 
generous care for architectural interests. Having regard to this 
much-felt want and to the abnormal condition existing between the 
tasksimposed upon architecture and the organization of the Austrian 
Department for Public Buildings, the committee feel bound to insist 
most strongly upon the necessity of reform, long asked for, in that 
department, and upon the appointment of a superior authority, con- 
sisting principally of experts, with independent powers. In carry- 
ing out such reforms, an organization would be called into existence 
which would formulate a number of useful regulations, and which 
should be specially referred to in this case. 

In all countries where architecture is cultivated, each completed 
building is placed under the supervision of its architect, as well as 
each public edifice under the care of a duly qualified expert, who 
appears to be responsible for its preservation and appropriate use, 
and for all architectural alteration and arrangement. ‘This is not 
considered necessary in Austria, and the work is handed over toa 
subordinate technical official or even to a layman. In this manner 
its preservation, which depends upon the permanent supervision of 
its architect or a qualified successor, is not only considerably jeop- 
ardized, but the most valuable buildings and monuments are some- 
times exposed to accident from a technical and art point of view. 
There is also the risk that well-meant dispositions and arrangements 
do not come into action at all, in consequence of the absence of the 
necessary care, or are misapplied; and just this fact might be fully 
illustrated by the experiences gained at the burning of the Ring 
Theatre. From what has been stated, it is self-evident that the sole 
security for carrying out in a reliable manner the reforms required 
in Austrian theatres consists in regulating that last-mentioned ques- 
tion. The best and well-weighed advice acquires value only in its 
correct application. As long as there is a disinclination to confide 
technical matters to men specially trained for the purpose, and as 
long as the latter are only looked upon as the tools of other authori- 
ties, the question here treated, or any other technical matter, will 
never be satisfactorily solved. 

The above report is dated Vienna, January 15, 1882, and is signed 
by Herren J. Dorfel, F. Fellner, H. von Ferstel, E. von Forster, 
Haberkorn, Th. von Hansen, Baron Hasenauer, H. Helmer, C. 
Pfaff, and Fr. Schmidt, all well-known names and prominent mem- 
bers of the Austrian Society of Engineers and Architects. It was 
read at the meeting of that society on January 21, and unanimously 
adopted. 


A New METnHOop or Exptopina Briasts.— Alexander Watson, of 
San Francisco, has recently patented a new appliance for exploding 
blasts, the method of firing the explosives being specially adapted for 
that class known as high explosives, such as nitro-glycerine and its com- 
pounds. The invention consists in the employment of a metallic cylin- 
der, having in its lower part an anvil to receive an explosive cap, while 
@ piston or hammer slides within the cylinder directly above it, being 
actuated by a stout spring. The hammer has a stem or spindle, the 
upper end of which is secured at the upper part of the cylinder when 
the hammer is drawn up, by any solder or composition which may be 
acted upon by quicksilver. A cap screws down over this joint. The 
cap has a drop of quicksilver placed within it, and the device is kept 
bottom up until needed, so that the quicksilver may not touch the 
joint. When it is to be used, the cap being placed on the nipple or 
anvil, the apparatus is reversed so that the quicksilver may rest upon 
the joint, when it will attack it and loosen it, so that the hammer may 
fall and explode the cap and the charge. The time of the explosion is 
determined by the amount of the material used as a solder, and this - 
may be regulated so that the explosion will occur at the exact moment 
desired. — Jron Age. 
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VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT. —I. 


T is always beneficial and 
usually pleasurable to 
contemplate improvement, 

even though an actual out- 
side change for the better 
fail of being accomplished. 
It awakens our interest in a 
healthful manner, and the 
field of nature is inexhausti- 
ble. Yet why should it be 
so difficult to keep the pub- 
lic mind interested in so0- 
called village improve- 
ments? That this is an ex- 
tremely difficult task all those 
who have made attempts at 
a general cohesion can 
. abundantly testify. The an- 

: swer would seem to be easy, 
yet it is generally lost sight of by the superficial observer. The 
great majority of men and women are compelled to view the world 
through the blue spectacles of necessity, and everything consequently 
is to a greater or less degree colored accordingly. Therefore, gen- 
erally speaking, the poorer the village, the less possibility of the ac- 
complishment of what is understood by improvement. The entire 
public and individual energy is concentrated on wtility.. ‘This latter 
product may or may not embrace also improvement to some slight 
extent, but it has no special regard for it, and will at once drop it if 
unprofitable. 

A wealthy village in the hands of a few owners may on the other 
hand present a far more deplorable sight than many of the poorest 
country places, yet there is always the possibility that some one or 
more of these wealthy capitalists may suddenly change its appear- 
ance, by discovering that a generous supply of wholesome drinking 
water for the working thousands, with restful shade trees to amelio- 
rate the summer heat, an invigorating play-ground for the rising gen- 
eration of both sexes, and tidy lodging-houses with a tidy garden- 
spot attached to each, are not only profitable investments in the long 
run, but constant sources of pleasure as real improvements; and 
all the more pleasurable because they can be well afforded. No man 
can long enjoy the luxury of surroundings that bear too heavily on 
his purse. 

To state the idea then more tersely, we are ready to assume that 
where a community as a whole, is not wealthy, that is comfortably 
above want, it is useless to expect much from it in the way of village 
improvement: in other words, village improvement is a luzury which 
not all can afford to indulge in. 

It is undeniably true as indicated above that a judicious expendi- 
ture of thought, time, and money in rural improvement may actually 
be reimbursed to the giver in the increased value of land so treated, 
yet the former proposition still remains true, that without capital or 
wealth this first expenditure is impossible. Borrow the money you 
may say! Yes, it is too often done in this manner with a short- 
sighted disregard to the necessary payment of ever recurring inter- 
est, and the future maintenance of the new establishment, so that 
unless an abundant capital of brains engineers a safe result the loss 
is tremendous. It has been said that nothing succeeds like success, 
yet also is it true that nothing fails like failure. 

Well-considered individual effort is then far more to be depended 
on than society action. Individuals may and oftentimes do join hands 
in a movement of more than ordinary importance, but generally 
speaking the town or village as a whole cannot be depended on, ex- 
cept the case is clearly proven to be one of utility, i. e., a question of 
gain in dollars and cents, in the pocket significance of the term. 

Perhaps the most serious drawback to all village improvement, 
next to extreme poverty, lies in the fact that although work of this 
kind would at first blush appear to be peculiarly within the province 
of the eee own grasp and ability, yet it actually fails of 
being accomplished because he is so busy about his own affairs at the 
very times when such improvement can best be accomplished. Much 
of the villager’s time is lost for outdoor work by the inclemency of 
our climate, but when spring does open he feels that moments are 
too precious to waste in village-improvement schemes. Planting, cul- 
tivating, haying and harvesting take the snap and zest for any simi- 
lar additional work pretty much out of him, and unless you can af- 
ford to pay him for his time (which eliminates the romance at once) 
he must be counted out altogether. 

_Xet again a difficulty presents itself in the guise of a wide-spread 
diversity of opinion as to what constitutes improvement. The busi- 
ness man who goes to the city daily, yet has his home in the country, 
has a sensible leaning toward city conveniences, and if he carry the 
day at town meeting, his ideas will rule so far as public action in the 
matter is concerned. Improvements under this head will generally 
consist of better streets, sidewalks, lighting, water and sewerage ; 
each very important and desirable, yet still by no means embracing 
all the requirements and desires in a community. These kinds of 
improvement are only visible, and you may say from an artistic point 
of view, permissible near a city. No one expects them in the coun- 
sth large, ines they at once strike the beholder as unnecessary 
an or. : 
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In order to exemplify this more clearly, let us now go one step far- 
ther and consider a village practically in the hands of a few wealthy 
men, who have selected it as their summer residence. 

A summer resort implies ease and affluence among the temporary 
residents, and leisure for a more careful study of the esthetic stan- 
dard of taste apart from that of ordinary utility. A roadside fringe 
of wild roses will be most jealously guarded from the encroachment 
of any attempt at pedestrian pathway, while a curbstone sidewalk 
would be deemed supremely ridiculous. Yet the roads or drives 
must be perfectly built, because the pleasure drivers demand a fine 
road-bed with freedom from dust, therefore, country roads that can- 
not be watered should have grassy waterways with the natural herb- 
age kept sufficiently in check to prevent interference with the pass- 
ing. This roadside coloring is usually finer than the common field 
growth (except in very dry weather) because it constantly receives 
a gentle manurial stimulus from road washings. 

eanwhile the native resident secretly laughs at the egrecious folly 
of the inconstant devotees of wealth and fashion, who, instead of build- 
ing sensible dwellings on the smiling plain below, with water and sup- 
plies sanibg at the very door, vie with each other in seeking most 
inconvenient heights and craigs whereon to erect expensive villas at 
disadvantage on every side except as regards the view. And what 
countryman cares much for the view? He has a quasi respect for 
it as regards its evident pecuniary value, but he seldom if ever is 
entranced by its beauty, because it has become so indissolubly asso- 
ciated in his mind with the daily drudgery of farm work that any 
peoposion from an intending purchaser, whereby this work may 
sensibly diminished, is generally met with favor and finally ac- 
cepted. It is what a man does not have always before him that 
he desires for a change. Improvement like pleasure is relative: 
what is one man’s trouble, is another’s delight. The city man re- 
joices in his excellent bargain for view and fresh air, while his coun- 
try cousin also rejoices in the sale of an hitherto unprofitable portion 
of the farm at ten times its agricultural value ; and prospects brighten 
for a surer and nearer market for garden and farm products. 

This is truly village improvement raised to the highest power, and 
so long as mutually friendly and interested relations exist, nothing 
can be more elevating or prosperous. There is but little need of out- 
side or inside exhortation to well-doing ; the landscape smiles of ne- 
cessity simply because everything is working in its favor. 


AGRA’S MOGUL MONUMENTS. 


»} F Benares be the Mecca 
_“*a~ of India, Agra may be 
7+." ““fairly called its Rome; 
for as the city of the 
Tiber contains all the 
_, grandest monuments of 
m--the Cesars. that of 
_ dumna concentrates 
1D itself all the master- 
Pleces of the Moguls. 
On the bank of the great river, scowling down at the iron railway 
bridge and the neat little-station beyond it like the past defying the 
present, rises a vast red battlement of hewn stone, a perfect city in 
itself, the stern unornamental simplicity of which makes it almost 
unique among the marvels of Asiatic architecture. This is the 
famous Agra Fort, which, built three centuries ago by the Mogul Em- 
eror Akbar and his renowned son Jahangir (Lord of the World), 
as served, by a singular irony of fortune, to protect against men 
of their own race and religion the “ white-faced unbelievers” who 
were threatened by the great rising of 1857. Far down beneath its 
foundations, according to local traditions, the countless treasures of 
the Great Mogul lie awaiting their discoverer. This legend, — which, 
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however, is not wholly without some basis of fact — seems to be to’ 


the European occupants of the fort what the buried hoards of Cap- 
tain Kidd are to the school-boy citizens of America. Whenever a 
new fosse has to be dug, an old one to be cleared out, a moldering 
wall repaired, a ruined vault put in order for serving as a storehouse, 
or anything whatever done which entails the slightest trenching up 
of the earth inside the fort, every man concerned, from the colonel 
of engineers down to the lowest sapper, is at once filled with dreams 
of massy gold and silver ingots, pearl necklaces, diamonds as large 
as pigeons’ eggs, and other nice little articles familiar to all readers 
of “The Count of Monte Christo.” Once, indeed, a startling dis- 
covery was made. A large mass of one of the inner walls having 
iven way, @ party of men was told off to clear away the rubbish. 
The officer in command of it, looking down into the deep hollow thus 
exposed, suddenly espied a number of sacks, to all appearance well 
filled, lying heaped together in its inmost recess. “The Mogul 
treasure at last,” was his instant thought; and he ordered his men, 
who were as enthusiastic over the “ find” as himself, to drag it forth 
at once. They obeyed with a will, despite bruised hands and eyes 
filled with dust, and tugging forth the precious sacks to the light, 
tore them open in frantic eagerness and found them full of sand. 
But the ancient fortress contains other and more accessible treas 
ures than these. Passing under the vast tunnel-like archway of the 
Delhi Gate and winding up the steep zigzag ascent beyond, you 
emerge suddenly from between the two a flanking walls upon a 
wide, empty square, along the farther side of which, above a massive 
rampart of dark-red sandstone, rise like snow-crested mountains the 
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three marble domes of the beautiful Moti Musjid. It is, indeed, as 
its name denotes, a pearl among mosques, and its long vista of 
snowy arches and dazzling white pillars might seem like a fairy 
palace of ice reared by King Winter himself in the heart of this 
scorching land; but it is only one among the countless marvels with 
which this famous citadel is absolutely crowded. Descending the stair 
that leads downward from the eastern gate of the Moti Musjid, you 
enter another space equally wide and desolate, in the centre of 
which stands ranged a formidable park of English cannon. Facing 
the guns appear the pillared colonnade ahd smooth white platform 
that extend in front of the main entrance of the palace of Akbar. 
Just beside the door stands a low throne of polished marble, upon 
which the great Emperor was wont to sit in state while his heralds 
proclaimed to the multitude that thronged the court-yard, “ Who is 
there among men who has suffered wrong? Let him come to Akbar 
and he shall lave justice.” 

At the back of this hall of audience, overlooking the Jumna and 
the boundless plain beyond it from a height of more than a hundred 
feet, is a small terrace upon which stand two thrones, one of white 
marble, intended for the Wuzir or Prime Minister of the Mogul 
Court, and the other of black marble, reserved for the Emperor him- 
self. The latter is declared by popular tradition to have manifested 
a sensibility which marble thrones rarely exhibit, leading it to mark 
the downfall of its renowned masters with an omen like that of 
“Grandfather’s Clock.” 


‘* Many monarchs it bore when Mogul Princes wore 
The crown in their glory and pride; 
But it split up, never to mend again, 
When the old race died.” 

The crack which ran through the ancient throne, and the blood 
which is said to have issued from it when the usurping Rajah of 
Bhurtpur planted himself on the seat of the Moguls, in 1765, are still 
shown by conscientious native guides to all such as can contrive to 
believe in them. Along with this curiosity they exhibit another, 
viz.: a pair of curiously-carved wooden gates in one of the inner 
courts of the palace, which are set down in the guide-books as “ The 
sandal-wood gates of the great temple at Somnauth, brought away 
by Mahmond of Ghazni, the first Afghan conquerer of India.” This 
interesting statement is indorsed by more than one historian, but 
meddicsome modern research has discovered three slight inaccuracies 
in it, to wit: The gates are not sandal-wood ; they are not from Som- 
nauth, and they, were not brought by Mahmond. In other respects 
the story is probably correct enough; and after all, what’s the odds 
so long as the British tourist is happy ? . 

But to describe the zenana, or ladies’ quarter of the palace, would 
be to write parts of the “ Arabian Nights” over again. Everywhere 
the same artistic delicacy of finish, strangely and inconyruously 
blended with a riotous prodizality of luxury and splendor thoroughly 
Oriental. One might wander for wecks among these marble cloisters 
and echoing colounades; these dainty pavilions peeping through 
dark masses of tropical foliage; these breezy terraces separated only 
by a low carved parapet from the tremendous depth below; these 
polished white walls studded with precious stones or inlaid with 
flowers of carnelian and lapis-lazuli; these luxurious baths in which 
the beauties of the imperial seraglio beheld their lovely faces flashed 
back from wall and ceiling in a thousand tiny mirrors; these stern 
arches of dark red sandstone; these screens of perforated marble, 
delicate as the finest lace, masking galleries, which, though now 
voiceless and lifeless as the grave, were once alive with soft whispers 
and girlish laughter. But the sceptre has passed from the house of 
Timour, and now : 

‘In the lordly halls of Azamat 
Her web the spider weaves.” 

English soldiers scribble their names in the arbor of ‘the gazelle- 
eyed Nur-Mahal,” and Cockney tourists knock off pieces of the mar- 
ble throne of Jahangir. 

But who can describe the Taj Mahal, the crowning wonder of 
Agra and of all India, the fame of which has drawn crowds of trav- 
ellers from the ends of the earth? Photographs, paintings, engrav- 
ings, sketches, ivory carvings, models in wax or clay, and countless 
other imitations of the inimitable, have striven in vain to reproduce 
the unsurpassed mingling of grace and strength in its four towering 
minarets, its broad smooth platform of polished marble, its sculptured 
lace-work of marble screens, its wonderful inner gateway, whose 
fairy-like delicacy of execution almost masks its magnificent breadth 
and height; its Persian verses inlaid in sleader arrowy black letters 
on the white surface of the arch, its two flanking mosques of dark- 
red stone, and the great white central dome which bovers like a sum- 
mer cloud between earth and heaven. All this, seen through the 
long vista of dark glossy green and shining gold and flaming crimson 
formed by the central avenue of the beautiful garden in which it 
stands, is beyond the power of description. 

The first glance, however, shows you omy a tithe of the unmatched 
splendor of this mighty monument of the past. Every inch of its 
sculptured cornices, its battlemented roofs, its dainty kiosks, its in- 
laid columns, and the marble flowers that cluster in endless variety 
over its stately walls is worth long and careful study. It is a singu- 
lar thought that at the very time when Christian England was break- 
ing cathedral windows and demolishing altar screens, heathen India 
should have been rearing such a glorious structure as this. Never, 
surely, was any woman so honored; but a fitter offering might 
well have been found for the gentle spirit of that gracious Princess, 


who was so justly named “ Light of the World,” than a monument of 
which every stone has been wet with the blood of men and the tears 
of widows and orphans. How many thousand native workmen per- 
ished during the seventeen years of its construction (1631-48) that 
Shah Jehan might blazon the pride which intermingled itself even 
with his life’s greatest sorrow, none but God can tell, but assuredly 
the meanest headstone that crumbles amid the wind-swept moors of 
Scotland or the spray-lashed cliffs of Orkney is more precious in the 
sight of Him who is plenteous in mercy than this splendid memorial 


of human tyranny and human suffering. —Correspondence of the New 
York Times. 


MONTHLY CHRONICLE. 


FLoops, disaster and distress throughout the Mississippi Valley 
during the entire month. 

February 27. Cyclone at Valley Mills, Tex., almost entirely 
wrecking the town. 

March 1. Fall of the roof and second story of the planing-mill 
of W. H. Reed & Sons, at Chillicothe, O. 

March1. The side wall of an unfinished building at 163 West 
One Hundred and First Street, New York, falls onto the next build- 
ing and crushes it. One person badly hurt. 

March 1. Fall of a four-story stone mill at Manayunk, Pa. The 
walls were just ready for the roof. Loss, $25,000. 

March 8. Reported earthquakes in Costa Rica, causing serious 
damage. 

March 10. Fall of one span of a railroad trestle over Newark 
Avenue, Jersey City, together with eight loaded cars of a passing 
freight train. : 

: March 15. Heavy winds at Little Rock, Ark., destroying a few 
ouses. 

March 18. Burning of the Crystal Palace Theatre, at Marseilles, 
France. Joss, $200,000. No lives lost. 

March 20. ‘Tornado and heavy rains at Lexington, Ky., destroy- 
ing the round-house of the L. & N. R. R., and many other buildings. 

March 20. Fall of anew bridge of the Des Moines & Osceola 
Narrow Gauge R. R., at Lathrop, Io., under the first train of cars 
that tried to pass over it. 

March 26. Burning of a large number of tobacco factories at 
Richmond, Va. 

March 27. Heavy wind near Waynesboro, Ga., destroying trees 
and houses. One life lost. 

March 27. Hurricane at Monroe, La. Buildings destroyed. Sev- 
eral negrocs killed. 

March 27. High wind at Cleveland,O. Trees and unfinished 
buildings blown down. 

March 27. Heavy wind causing damage along the Central R. R., 
as far as Sandersville, Ga. 

March 28. Cyclone near Loachapoka, Ala. 

March 28. Tornado at Eufaula, Ala. 
destroyed, and at least twelve lives lost. 


. CHEAP COUNTRY HOUSES. 

New YORK, March 21, 1882. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, — As you do not mention probable cost with your de- 
signs, where can be found pretty designs for country houses with 
appropriate price, that a person desiring to build a wooden house 
in the country can form some idea of probable cost, where amount is 
limited, before applying to an architect ? 

Also where can Butcher’s Patent Composition be bought, and can 
it be used on floors that have been waxed before ? X.Y 


Two men killed. 
Churches and buildings 





[WE have published some designs for small honses which have been car- 
ried into execution, giving also the actual cost. Vaux’s Villas and Cottages, 
and Holly’s Modern Dwellings (Harper & Bros.) give very many pretty de- 
signs, with estimates of cost, which although perfectly reliable for their own 
time and place, can be only very vaguely approximate for any other. The 
best way is to apply to a good architect in the first place, and tell him the 
location and style of house wanted. He will be able to give a tolerably 
accurate estimate of the probable cost per square foot of area on plan. 
Then divide the sum to be expended by the price per foot. and the quotient 
will give the limit of the surface to be covered by the plan. which the 
owners mav please themselves by dividing up to suit their fancy, without 
the unpleasant feeling that they are working completely in the dark as to 
cost. 

The expense of building the same house may vary in different localities 
more than a hundred per cent: certain materials which are cheap and plenty 
in one place will be extravagantly dear in another; methods of building 
which are perfectly safe and satisfactory in a dry, rocky district, may be 
absolutely dangerous in another; and last, but not least, the character and 
circumstances of the builders among whom it will be necessary to select a 
contractor, count as avery large factor in the price; so that an experienced 
architect, who thinks of all these points at once, is a far safer guide, both 
in estimating and in adopting the plans and specifications to suit the pecukiar 
conditions, than any book can be. 

Butcher’s patent finish can be had of the inventor, Charles Butcher, 61 
Haverhill Street, Boston.—Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. } 


THE NEW PROFESSION. 
489 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., March 29, 1882. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — - 
In a recent trip in Europe I was delighted to learn that young 
persons are studying Electrical Engineering. This is the new pro- 
fession and therefore has not yet hecome overcrowded. Great fortunes 


have been made in Europe and this country in this new field. If 


AprIL 8, 1882.] 


any of the younger readers of your valuable journal are interested, I 
will cheerfully give them any information in my power. 
Women are eminently fitted for this profession. 
Yours very respectfully, Mary Exiza GREER. 


“A STUDENT’S QUERY.” 
INDIANAPOLIS, March 30, 1882. 
To THE EpiTors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, — In reply to “ A Student’s Query ” in your issue of the 
25th inst. I would suggest the following as the simplest process 
(even more so than that which the editors suggest.) _ 

Draw a line from the corner, bisecting the angle, and where it in- 
tersects the circle draw a tangent, which will intersect the square 
sides of the spandrel and thus produce a triangle, inscribe a circle 
in the same according to rule, and you will have the required solu- 
tion. (Rule: bisect the three angles and the common point of inter- 
section will be the centre of the inscribed circle.) 

Yours respectfully, ANoTHER STUDENT. 


- NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


ForETELLING StorMs BY AID OF THE TELEPHONE. — Les Mondes 
reports that M. Dufourcet has in the exposed court of his house two 
bars of iron planted in the earth, to each of which is fixed a conductor 
of coated wire, terminating in a telephonic receiver. He consults the 
apparatus twice or thrice every day, and it never fails through its indi- 
cations of earth currents to give notice of the approach of a storm 
twelve to fifteen hours before it actually arrives. 





Tue Artistic FEEvine oF Native Mexicans. —A Mexican corre- 
spondent says the skill of the natives in making little figures in clay is 
astonishing. ‘They are by nature artists and sculptors. They will pro- 
duce your own portrait for you in pottery, or cloth, or wax,—a bust or 
a bas-relief, with a fidelity which is remarkable. To “see yourself as 
others see you,” you have but to say to one of these Indians that you 
desire your “ counterfeit presentment,” and he will produce it in a style 
which, if not flattering, will at least be faithful. If cultivated, what 
might not this talent which, in fact, amounts to genius, produce ? 





Ivy.— Who does not remember the town-loving oid lady who expressed 
her horror of a country life “ because the ivy made all the houses 
damp”? The old lady did but express the common idea upon the sub- 
ject; but it is a very erroneous idea nevertheless. The attachment of 
‘ ivy to walls, so far from injuring them and causing dampness, is an ad- 
vantage. If the walls are dry when planted ivy will keep them so. 
If damp, as the plant overspreada their surface the dampness will dis- 
appear. Where dampness prevails ivy sucks out the moisture, and its 
thick foliage will prevent the access of rain to the structure; and thus 
it is not only a remover but a preventive of dampness. ‘The only dan- 
ger attending the planting of ivy on buildings is where fissures occur in 
the walls, in which case the shoots and roots will enter, and, if left un- 
disturbed, their growth will soon begin to tell upon the building, and 
will, by increase of growth, push against the sides of the opening, 
thereby enlarging it, and eventually so weaken the wall as to cause it 
to fall. Where the wall is sound there is no such danger, for the plant 
does not make fissures, although quick to discover them. —JLand. 





Lonpoy Foe.—The Lancet declares that it is simply absurd to attrib- 
ute the fogs of London to smoke, and asserts that the foys of forty or 
fifty years ago, when the consumption of coal was much smaller than it 
is now, were vastly blacker and denser than those of to-day. “ Dwellers 
in the metropolis,” says The Lancet, “whose personal recollection ex- 
tends as far back as the dates specified will remember that it was no 
infrequent experience to rise in the morning with a fog so dense that 
even the flowerpots on the ledge outside the windows could not be seen, 
and the panes of glass had the appearance of being painted with a deep 
dirty yellow pigment. If the railings across an ordinary area — say in 
Guilford Street or Russell Square — could be seen, the fog was deemed 
none of the worst. If the foot-passenger could discern his hand held 
extended before him he was surprised. To be able to grope his way, 
almost as a blind man walks with his stick, was a triumph. The stock 
material of the fog would at that time, to judge by the taste, seem to 
have been entirely composed of sulphurets Its effect on the air- 
passages was so irritating that the cries of the link-boys and hackney 
coachmen were almost drowned in the chorus of coughings with which 
the street perpetually rang.” 





CREMATION AND THE PRESENT Buriat System OP Paris.—The ques- 
tion of cremation will probably be agitated in France with renewed 
activity in view of the recent report upon the condition of some of the 
cemeteries of Paris. ‘The space available for temporary concessions — 
that is to say, rented for limited periods —and for free inhumations in 
the cemeteries of Ivry and of St. Ouen was, on the Ist of January, 1881, 
something over nine hectares — the hectare is almost two acres and a 
half —and during the year space was conceded for 13,615 interments 
and for 34,258 free burials, leaving at the end of the year less than one 
and a half hectares unoccupied. The ground conceded in 1876 and 
falling in in 1882, brings up the disposable area for the current year to a 
trifle over six and a half hectares, while, allowing the mortality not to 
exceed that of last year, seven and two-thirds hectares’ space would be 
required. The Government will have to do as it did last year, and 
enforce the law of the minimum period, reéntering into possession of 
the lots rented in the first half of 1877—~a measure which, though natu- 
rally painful to the thousands of lessees, is indispensable. This will 
carry things on till March, 1883, if nothing out of the common happens; 
but the very slightest epidemic would compel a collapse of the system 
and leave the poorer class of Paris literally unable to bury their dead.— 
New York World. 
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St. Sopnia 1x Dancer. — For some time 
Sophia, the largest and most magnificent of Constantinople’s three 
hundred mosques, has been such as to inspire considerable anxiety in 
the breasts of true believers. During the reign of Abdul Medjid this 
monumental edifice, which at that time exhibited alarming symptoms of 
decay, was submitted to an elaborate and costly process of restoration 
under the direction of the Italian archittct Fossati, and the completion 
of its repair was celebrated on the 19th of July, 1849, by the present 
Sultan’s father, who reopened the sacred building for public worship in 
person and caused a large number of golden medals to be struck and 
distributed among the faithful in commemoration of that auspicious 
occasion. Fossati’s work, however, has not stood the test of time, and 
it appears that the huge cupola of “ Aja-Sophia” is at the present mo- 
ment threatened with collapse. A few days ago the committee of 
architects appointed by Subhi Pasha, the Evkaf Naziri, or administra- 
tor of ecclesiastical property, to investigate the state of the venerable 
mosque reported to his Excellency that the cupola might fall in any 
day, crushing to death hundreds upon hundreds of those who daily 
offer up prayers within the precincts of Justinian’s colossal structure. 
It is stated that Abdul Hamid, before whom the report in question was 
at once laid by the Evkaf Naziri, has decreed that “ Aja-Sophia ” shail 
be closed to the public until its thorough renovation, which will be 
undertaken without delay, shall have been effected. His Majesty, 
doubtless, is not unmindful of the old Mussulman prophecy, which pre- 
dicted that “when Aja-Sophia shall fall the destruction of the Ottoman 
Empire will be hard at hand.” — London Daily Telegraph. 


ast the condition of St. 





Tue Tatti1e.—The tattie in India is a large curved or sloping screen- 
which accurately fits into each door or window facing the west, and is 
made of the roots of the khuskhus grass (Andropogon muricatus), which 
singularly combines strength and porosity with the most delicious and 
refreshing fragrance. These screens are about an inch in thickness, 
and, during the hot and dry west wind, are saturated from outside with 
water, which immediately commences evaporating under the fierceness 
of the blast; and as evaporation always implies cold, the wind, which, 
in the veranda, would raise the thermometer to 120 degrees Fahrenheit, 
passes into the house at 75 or 80 degrees, laden with a delicious fra- 
grance. While tatties are in working order ail other cooling appliances 
are unnecessary. Unfortunately the west wind, commencing about 10 
A.M., dies away about sunset, and then we resort to our punkahs and 
thermantidotes. In some parts of India — for instance, in the neighbor- 
hood of Gwalior and Jhansi — we have another delightful form of tat- 
tie. A small creeping, thorny variety of the bér (Zizyphus jujuba) is 
largely found in the jungles; this is collected and dried, and at the 
proper time, the whole west veranda is inclosed with thorny walls nine 
to ten inches thick, and these being saturated from the outside, all doors 
are thrown open, and a delightful temperature secured. Tatties are of 
no use during the easterly wind, which ushers in and accompanies the 
rains: laden with moisture, it isa damp wind, and therefore retards 
evaporation.— Chambers’s Journal. : 





Frencn ArcHiTeEcts’ Fees. — An important decision has lately been 
delivered by the Third Chamber of the Civil Tribunal of the Seine, 
which determines the much-disputed point, whether the fee or bonora- 
rium of an architect should be reckoned on the limit price fixed before 
competiton or on the amount of tender accepted. M. Bourdeix, arcl.i- 
tect, had been commissioned to prepare the plans of a house for M. 
Jacobi. Various contractors submitted tenders more or less below limit 
price, the reduction in one case amounting to over 85 per cent. Asa 
rule, in France, the construction of a building is not undertaken by one, 
but by several contractors, cach taking his own ee branch, such 
as masonry, carpenter’s work, plumbing, etc. When the time for pay- 
ment came, M. Bourdeix, to whom all accounts were submitted, settled 
with the contractors at the price of their tenders, but claimed from M. 
Jacobi 5 per cent, on the original limit price (devis). This claim was 
contested. The owner paid into court 5 per cent upon the sums ac- 
tually disbursed. The Tribunal, however, decided that M. Bourdeix 
was entitled to percentage on the full devis, basing its judgment on the 
ground that all the contractors, having tended considerably below the 
limit, more care and supervision were necessary on the part of the 
architect to insure good quality in the work. This decision will no 
doubt be accepted as regulating fees, and will make a considerable dif- 
ference in the incomes of many French architects.—London Architect. 





Revative Nos-Conpuctivity. —Mr. Charles E. Emery, of New York, 
recently made some experiments upon relative non-conductivity, with 
reference to the needs of the New York Steam Company. His appa- 
ratus consisted of a boiler 12 ft. long and 4 ft. in diameter, with three - 
10-inch flues passing through it. Inside these flues were smaller tubes, 
through which the steam passed. The non-conductors surrounded the 
inner tubes, and water was kept circulating around the flues in the 
outer shell. A layer of hair-felt 2 inches thick gave the best result, and 
using equal thicknesses of the other materials the following results 
were obtained : 


Non-conductivity. 
Material. Per cent. 
Falr-felt.... 22+ ccccccccccccee cove beseeiedee wets tcepae sexe occcceces 100 
Minoral wool, NO. 2.....ccccceccccssecscccsvccccccccccccccessssess Ke 
Mineral wool, No. 2 and tar...cccc ccs cacccscccceccccccccccccccves b1e5 
SO W=AUGE oss veikds Soe dence seee ads Seseds seca sveceeee cuees wins 'exes 08 
Mineral wool, No. 1 ......ccccrccceccecccccccccccs Wepercdiseasatars 67.6 
CHALCORL <oo'u5-5 5:6 cae Scabee sad ess dawns ehetasiot secu cesesedews 63.2 
Pine Wood, AcTOes QTAIN ....ccccccccccceccccsccccscsesecesesesesss OOS 
ifs 1 one Terry rrr rr rer eT Tre errr TTT ee ere ee ee 8&3 
Gas-works lime, slaked.........2. seccccccccccccccencces eewveeianws 48 
ABDOBIOS 20 ccc cccces cocec cece cece s cee seneeancee seesevenceseseeces 36 
Coal asheS..ccccccscccsscvscscccecccscnecccccccsenseescccessesegecs 31.5 
Fuel COKG...cceccccccccesctcccaseces ce cecesessesceces crensceveseces 27.7 
Air-space, 2’ deep .......ceccccscccccens seb We Sess seseceneecey.ceien, 10.8 


The low result from air-space no doubt is due to the unimpeded cir- 
culation of the currents.—Engineering News. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 





[Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
és Bret by their pegular cor respondents, the editors 
greatly desire to receive voluntary informati 

ctally from the smaller and outlying towns.]} Cures 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


[Printed ifications of any patents here mentioned 

ether with full detail illustrations, may be obtasned 

of the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 
wenty-five cents.] ; 


255,136. SKYLIGHT. — Frederick H. Leadley, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

255,437. PAPER-HANGING OR WALL-PAPER.—Ed- 
uard Leissner, New York, N.Y. 

255,453. ELECTRIC ANNUNCIATOR.—Henry B. Por- 
ter, Chicago, Il. 
oo ScrEW.— Charles D. Rogers, Providence, 

I. 
253,471. CORNICE HOOK OR BRACKET.—Charles D. 
Stone, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
; ee W aATEB-CLOSET.—James D. Boyle, Brook- 

n, N. Y. 
7955 489. Icke-FLOOR FOR COLD STORAGE-HOUSES.— 
Homer C. Cain, Cleveland, O. 

255,511. ILLUMINATING GRATING.—Thaddeus Hy- 
att, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

255,516. INsipE BLIND.—John Krehbiel, Lockport, 





255,535. HEATING BATH-TUBS BY STEAM.—Jaines 
Reilly, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

255,638. INSIDE BLIND.—Frangz Ribr, Teplitz, Aus- 

a 


ria. 

255,571. SPRING CURTAIN-ROLLER. — George T. 
Bettencurt, Providence, KR. f. 

245,584. Fire-EscarE Lapper.—Richard F. Bride- 
well, San Francisco, Cal. 

235,590. VALVE FOR FIRE-EXTINGUISHERS.—Albert 
M. Burritt, Waterbury, Conn. 

255,595. CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS.—Andrew J. 
Chase, Boston, Mass. 

255,608. CUNSTRUCTION OF HOUSES FOR PURPOSES 
OF VENTILATION, ETC.—Peregrine G. Eaton, Spring- 
ville, N. ¥. 

255,646. SELF-ACTING ELEVATOR SAFRTY APPAR- 
ATUB.—James McCarroll, New York, N. Y. 

255,663. AUTOMATIC H’ATCHWAY-DOOR OPERATOR. 
—John L. Peters, New York, N. Y. 

255,664. CrEMENT-Pirpz& WrLu.—George D. Pettin- 
gill, Asbury Park, N. J. : 

255,682. VALVE FoR WATER-CLOSETS, — William 
Scott, Malden, Mass. 

255,699. BLIND-SLAT HOLDER.—John S. Thomp- 
son, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

255,700. BENCH-VI8SE.—John Thomson, Brooklyn, 


eX, 

255,721. SASH-BALANCE. — Frederic B. Cochran, 
Boston, Mass. 

255,722, BURGLAR-ALARM. — George P. Conant, 
Geneva, Wis. 


SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


Baltimore. 


BUILDING PERMITS.—Since our last report 27 per- 
mits have been granted, of which the following are 
the more important:— 

D. IT. Haynes & Co., one-st’y brick building, 38’ x 
124’ 6’’, 8 w cor, Nicholson and Decatur Sis. 

C. A. Pindell and J. A. Frisby, 12 two-st’y brick 
buildings, 11’6’ x 26’ each, Rutter Alley, bet. Lan- 
vale and Dolphin Sts. 

Walter W. Kowles, Jr., three-st’y brick building, 
Druid Hill Ave., n of Hoffman St. 

Caroline Krouse, three-st’y brick building, Paca 
St., bet. amare and Sterrett Sts. 

Edw. Heffner, Jr., 2 three-st’y brick buildings n e 
cor. McKim and John Sts. 

Wm. McUoy, 3 two-st’y brick buildings, Gilmor 
St., bet. Baker and Calhoun Sts. 

Bartlett, Hayward & Co., Coe brick building, 
‘60’ x 242’, 8 e cor. Bartlett and McHenry Sts. 

Leopold and Bro., five-st’y brick warehuouse, No. 
334 Baltimore St., bet. Howard and Eutaw Sts, 

E, Langhammer & Son, three-st'y brick ware- 
house, No. 350 Aliceanna St., bet. Chester and Bos- 
ton Sts. 





Boston. 


Y. M. C. A. BuoILprnc. — Work has begun on the 
Y. M. C. A. Building, at the corner of Beylston and 
Berkeley Sts.; Messrs. Sturgis & Brigham, archi- 


tects. 

BEPuRT FOR 1881.— The following items are taken 
from the recently published report of the Inspector 
of Buildiug for the year 1881: — 

Permits Faued for brick, stoneand iron buildings, 
308; for wooden buildings, 787; and for additions, 
alterations and repairs, 2,485. 

103 brick buildiugs were completed, and final re- 
ports made, at an estimated cost of $1,521,%52; 300 
wooden buildings coinpleted at a cost of $656,613 
and 1,957 completed alterations, etc., at a cost o 


$935,765. 

Among the brick buildings erected there were 174 
dwellings, 20 family hotels and stores, 1 banking in- 
stitution, 20 mercantile. and 5 public buildings. 

1872 violations of the statutes and ordinances 
were investi Cee and reported on. 

1242 examinations were made on buildings with 
reference to their means of egress in case ot fire or 
panic, and 108 fire-escapes were completed, at a cost 
of $10,284. 371 buildings were damaged by fire dur- 
ing the year, total] loss by which was $132,653. 

BuiLoixna Permits. — Brick. — Huntington Ave., 
Ward 11, for Frank W. and C. F. Kittredge, family 
hotel, 12’ 6” and 68’ x 102’ and 122’, five-st'y and man- 
gard. 


XK St., near East Ninth St., Ward 14, for Edward 
Se mehesten machine-shop, 70’ x 200’, and ell, 6u’ 
x 7’, 

Wood, — Bellevue St., near Columbia St., Ward 
14, for Chas. A. Uppam, 2 dwells., 24’ x 30’; ell, 15’ x 
20’, two-st'y; Wm. Eadie, builder. 

Putnam St., No. 69, Ward 1, for Cyrus H. Taggart, 
dwell., 20’ x 30’; ell, 15’ x 27’, two-st’y mausard; 
Davis Davison, builder. 

Rutherford Ave., rear, yale opposite Miller St., 
Ward 5, for J. H. Pote & Co., blacksmith shop, 21’ x 
26’, Chas. B. Erskine. 

O St, near Kast Broadway, Ward 14, for L. D. 
Robinson, dwel)., 19’ 6” x 31’, two-st'y mansard; L. 
D. Kobinson, builder. 

O St., near East Broadway, for Chas. S. Judkins, 
dwell., 19’ 6” x 31’, two-st'y mansard; L. D. Kobin- 
son, builder. 

C St., cor. Baxter St., Ward 13, for Thos. Kehoe, 
dwell., 21’ x 35’, three-et'y; Coveney & Hanlon, 
builders. 

East Fourth St, Nos. 1705 and 707, and 118 and 120 
Emerson St., Ward 14, for W. G. Doe, 2 dwells., 22’ x 
32’, two-st'y mansard; Wm. T. Eaton, builder. 

Hudson St., near Clifton St., Ward 20, ee 
Titus, dwell., 23’ x 48’, two-et'y mansard; Lanning & 
Drisco, builders. 

Harvard Are., cor. Fairington Ave., Ward 25, for 
A.S. Richardson, dwell., 37' x 41’; ell, 21’ x 32’ 6”, 
two-st’y; C. W. Bowers, builder. 

Bird St., near Ceylon St., Ward 20, for John J. 
Merrill, dwell. and stores, 29’ 6” x 36'6” x 39’ and 
41’ 6”, three st’y; Noyes Bros., builders. 

Tremont St., cor. Parker St., Ward 22, for P. T. 
Hanley. dwell., 38’ x 38’; ell, 17’ x 26’, two-et'y man- 
gard; Wim. Hunt, builder. 

Rhockview St., cor. Green St, Ward 23, for Dr. 
Elizabeth C. Keller, dwell., 40’ x 45’, two-st’y; John 
D. Wester, builder. 

Southwood St,, Ward 21, for J. C. and E. A. Loud, 
2 dwells., 16'6”" x 50’, three st’y; John J. Murphy, 
builder. 

Fuller St., rear, near Dorchester Ave., Ward 24, 
for Wm. H. Morrison, stable, vv’ x v6’. 

Euclid St., cor, Withington St., Ward 24, for Jo- 
seph M. Pike, dwell., 21’ and 29’ x 31’, two-st’y; Chas. 
Stinaon & Co. 

Howland St., near Warren St., Ward 21, for S. S. 
Campbell, dwell., 23’ 2” and 26’ 2” x 42’ 8”, two-at'y. 

Cabot St., Ward 19, for Wim. Gaston, 2 dwells., 
23’ 11" x 41’ 11”, three-st’'y mansard. 


Brooklyn. 


BUILDING PERMITs.—Java St., n 8, 225’ w Manhattan 
Ave., two-st’y frame dwell.; cost, $4,000; owner, C. 
Murray, 19 Dupont St.; architect, James Mullhall; 
builder, John Fallon. 

Oakland St., w 8, 225'n Norman Ave., three st'y 
frame tenement; cost, $3,300; owner, Louis Delte, 
Oakland St.; architect, Fred. Weber; builders, P. 
Newman and J. J. Kandall. 

Floyd St., No. 309, 1 8, 325’ e Sumner Ave., three- 
at'y frame tenement; cost, $4,000; owner, Cath. 
Straub, 340 Floyd St.; architect aud builder, Geo. 


Straub. 

Willoughby Ave., 88, 340'e Nostrand Ave., 3 two. 
st’y brownstone dwells. ; cost, $5.50 each; owner 
and carpenter, Arthur Tayler, 822 De Kalb Ave. 

Belvidere St., No, 36, e 8. 75’ 8 Beaver St., two-st’y 
frame dwell.; cost, $3,000; owner, Julius Muth, cor. 
Siegel and Ewen Sts.; architect, Th. Engelhardt. 

Second St., No. 431, ws, 50’ n North Eighth St., 
three-st'y frame tenement; cost, $3,800; owner, Fr. 
Loetfel, 418 Second St.; architect, Th. Engelhardt. 

Afontrose Ave., 8 8, 10’ e Lorimer St., three-st’ 
frame store and tenement; cost, $5,000; owner, F. 
Schumann; architect, J. Platte; builders, Win. Daf- 
eldecker and C. Welber. 

St, John’s Pl., ne cor, Seventh Ave., one-at’y Mar- 
tinville stone church; cost, $43,000; owner, Grace 
M. E. Church; architects, Partitt Broe.; builder, T. 
W. Kollins. 

Shirley Pl.,n 8,90’ e Seventh Ave., 3 three-st’y 
brownastone dwells.: cost, $19.000; owner, William 
Gubbins, 20 Seventh Ave.; architect, T. F. Hough- 


ton. 

Berkeley Pl., na, bet. Seventh and Eighth Ave., 6 
three-st’'y brownstone dwells ; owners and archi- 
tects, J. Doherty & son, 240 Flatbuxh Ave. 

ALTERATIONS. —Ayrtle Ave., junction Hamburg Ave., 
interior alterations; cost, $2,000; owner, Tats 
Wood, Broadway; architect, W. B. Ditmar; build- 
ers, Geo. Hughes and C. L. Johnson. 

Nassau St., No. 109, three-st'y brick extension; 
cost, 62,000; owner, Louis Fischer, on premises; ar- 
oe C. F. FKisevach; builders, O. Nolan and W. 

ug. 


Cincinnati. 


BoILpIna PeERMiITSs.—Since our last report the follow- 

ing poe permits have been issued: — * 

Aug. Meinsmeyer, two-st’y brick dwell., 8 w cor. 
Ludlow and Nixon Sts.; cost, $5,000. 

A. Levi, two-st’y stone front dwell., Eighth St., 
near Cutter; coat, $.0,0°0. 

D. Foster, addition to three-st'y brick dwell., 355 
West Sixth St.; cost, $2,000. 

E. L. Harper, addition to four-st’y brick dwell., 
131 Race St.; cost, $5,000. 

E. Kugeman, two-st’y brick dwell., Ohio Ave., 
near Caihoun St.; cost, $5,000, 

12 permits for repairs; total cost, $3,300. 


New York. 


CHURCH.—Messrs. D. & J. Jardine have prepared the 
lans for the Cornell Memorial Church, 70’ x 100’. 
‘he church which is to be built of two kinds of 
stone is to be built on then side of Seventy-sixth St., 
bet. Seoond and Third Aves. It will have no col- 
umns, the interior being arranged so that all seats 
shall havean uninterrupted view of the pulpit. 
OFFICE-BUILDING.—Mr. Orlando B. Potter has decided 
to erect a lofty office-building on Park on the site of 
the recent disastrous fire; Messrs. Starkweather & 
Gibbs will be the architects. 

FLATS.—Mr. Benjamin F. Spink is to have built on 
the s side of One Hundred and Twenty-fifth St., 180’ 
e of Fifth Ave., a four-st’y flat building, to cost $40,- 


000. It will be 45’ x 85’, built of brick with stone 
trimmings; Messrs. D. & J. Jardine, are the archi- 
tects. 

APARTMENT-Hovses.—A first-class apartment-hoase 
is to be built at the cor. of Broadway and Sixty-sec- 
ond Sts., from designs of Mr. Emile Grewé. 

Mr. Mason is to have two apartinent-houses, one 
20’ front, and one 30’ front, built on Ninetieth St., 
near Third Ave. They will be five-st’y, the first 
floor to be brownstone, above brick with brownstone 
finish; cost about $50,000; Mr. L. B. Wheeler, ar- 
chitect. 

HoTeL.—For Judge Hilton, atwo-st’y brick hotel, 46)’ 
x 54’, is to be built in the rear of Nos. 31 and 33 La- 
fayette Pl., at a cost of $15,000. 

ALTERATIONS.—Alterations are to be madein St. The- 
resa’s Church, at the cor. of Rutger, and Henry Sts.; 
the alterations are to coet $10.0, and to consist of 
lowering the baseinent, building of retaining walls, 
building foundations for marble altars, and entire) 
slating the roof of the structure; dir. Laurence J. 
O'Connor is the architect. 

No. 6 East Eighteenth St., is to have a story added 
at acost of about 82,500; Mr. Chas. Yandell is the 
owner; Mr. James Stroud the architect. 

BUILDING MATERIALS show no change; the demand 
is only moderate, but prices are firmly maintained. 

LABOR MARKET is very uneasy; the hod-carriers this 
week demanded $2 50 per day, which in some in- 
stances has already been allowed them. 

RESIDENCES.—5 residences are to be erected on Thirty- 
sixth, bet. Lexington and Third Aves. They will be 
of brick with brownstone finish, eae with 
frouts varying from 17’ to23’ and a uniform depth of 
60’. The cost will be in the neighborhood of $90.- 
000; Messrs, Chas. Buck & Co., architects ard own- 
ers. 

WAREHOUSE.—A large tea warehouse fs to be built on 
the cur. of Greenwich and Vesey Sts., from designs 
of Mr. Hugo Kafka, 

DWELLING. — Mr. Wm. H. Vanderbilt has invited 
Messrs. D. M. Atwood, Carl Pfeiffer, Jas. Kenwick 
and J. B. Snook, to prepare competitive plans for 
the residences he intends to build for his daughters 
on Fifth Ave. cor. Fifty-fourth St. 

BUILDING PERMITS.—Greentrich St., No. 164, cor. Cort- 
landt St., five-st’y store and lofts; cost, §15,0:0; own- 
er, William Schermerhorn, 68 Wall St.; architect, 
H. J. Hardenbergh. 

Baxter St., 8 w cor. Walker St., five-st’'y brick 
store and tenement; cost, $10,000; lessee, -Incob Co- 
hen, 100 Baxter St.; architect, Judius Boekell. 

Bascter St., w 8, 58’s Walker St.. 3 five-st vy brick 
stores and tenements; cost, each, 38,500; lessce and 
architect, same as last. 

Walker St.,& 8, 30'w Baxter St., four-st’y brick 
peti cost, $5,000; lessee and architect, same as 

t 


Third Are., ne cor. One Hundred and Ninth St., 
four-st'y brick store and tenement; cust, $12,100; 
owner and builder, John W. Warner, One H undred 
and Sixth St., bet. Fifth Ave. and Madison Ave.; 
architect, Wm. Graul. 

Third Ace.,e 8, 20’n One Hundred and Ninth St., 
2 four-st’y brick stores and tenements; cost, each, 
$11,000; owner and builder, same as last. 

Third Ave., e@ 8, 75’ n One Hundred and Ninth St., 
one-st'y store and tenement; cost, $11.04); owner 
and builder, John W. Warner, One Hundred and 
Sixth St., bet. Fifth and Madison Aves.; architect, 
Win. Graul. 

Seventh St., No. 208, five-st'y brick tenement: cost, 
$10,000; owner, Nathan Langschus, 2U8 Seventh St.; 
architect, F. W. Kiemt. 

Elizabeth St., No. 9, three-et’y brick factory; cost, 
$7,000; owners, Fowler & Kockwell; architects, 
Kerby & Archer, 

Sirty-third St.,n 6, 75’ w Fourth Ave., 7 four-st'y 
Connecticut brownstone dwells.; coat, each, $20,000; 
owner and builder, William H. Browning, 441 Fast 
Seventy-seventh St.; architects, Thom & Wilsou. 

Fifty-serenth St., 8 8, 150’ e Second Ave., three- 
ae brick tenement; cost, $15,000; owner, Mark RI- 
naldo, 220 East Thirty-third St.; architect, A. B. 
Ogden. 

Serenty-serenth St., ns, 30’ w Lexington Ave. 
three-st’y brick stable; cost, §8,000; owner, Danie 
D. Briukerhotf, 29 East Seventy-seventh St.; archi- 
tect, A. B. Ogden. 

Serenty-second St., na, 300'e Second Ave., 2 five- 
st’y Connecticut brownstone apartinent-houses; cost 
each, $28,000; owner, Samuel Simmons, 13 Sheritf 
St; architect, Chas, Baxter. 

Seventy-second St., n 8, 360'e Second Ave , 2 five- 
st’'y Connecticut brownstone apartment-houses; 
cost, each, $19,000; owner and architect, same as 

t. 

Second Ace.,n wor. Seventy-third St., five-et’y 
Connecticut brownstone apartment-house; cost, 
$25,000; owner, A. H. Jonas, 13 Sherilf St.; architect, 
Chas. Baxter. 

Seventy-third St., n 6, 80’ w Second Ave., five- 
st'y Connecticut brownstone apartinent-houses; 
cost, $14,000; owner and architect, same as last. 

Secenty-third St., n 8, 105’ w Second Ave., 10 five. 
st'y Connecticut brownstone apartment-houses; 
cost, each, $20,000; owner and architect, same as 


t. 

Serenty-third St., n 8, 355’ w Second Ave.,2 five- 
st'y Connecticut brownstone apartmoent-houses; cost, 
each, $30,000; owner and architect, saine as last. 

Serenty-third St., n 8, 415’ w Second Ave., 2 five- 
st’y brownstone apartment-houses; cost, each, $20,- 
000; owner and architect, same as last. 

Seventy-second St., 8 8, 270’ w Second Ave., 2 four- 
st’y Connecticut brownstone apartment-houses; cost 
each, $185,000; owner, Samuel Simmons, 13 sheriff 
St.; architect, Chas. Baxter. 

One Hundred and Twentieth St.,8 8,200'e Third 
Ave., 4 four-st’y brick tenements; cost, each, $12,- 
000; owner, Laurence Wieher, 324 East One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-tirst St.; architect, Chas. Baxter, 

One Hundred and Ticenty-third St.,% 8, 1X3’ 6 Sec- 
ond Ave., four-st’'y brick apartment-house; cost, 
een owner, Patrick McCormick; architect, Chas, 

axter. 

One Hundred and Twenty-eighth St., n 8, 225’ w 
Sixth Ave., three-st’y brick stable; cost, $30,000; 
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Vhether their terms can 
PP Siatiitained throughout the wensom doubtful, but building 
operations bid fair to continue moderately active for a year or 


two at least, and the men engaged in them will prosper accord- 
ingly until their number is increased by accessions from those 
deserting less profitable employments. In Allegheny City, a 
movement has been made to induce contractors to combine for 
the purpose of extorting ten dollars as compensation to unsuc- 
cessful bidders for their trouble in making estimates, but the 
meeting called for the purpose of urging this reform was very 
thinly attended, and the proposition met with little favor. 


Tue New York Board of Health has pronounced a portion 
of the Twenty-third Ward, in what is called East Morrisania, 
unfit for habitation on account of its malarious character. 
The district lies near a small stream known as Bungay Creek, 
and some of the water, which ultimately finds a passage through 
this creek into the Sound, stagnates on the way, forming a 
marshy pond, whose borders have long borne an evil reputa- 
tion for their malarious character. For some time the Board 
has been endeavoring to persuade the owners of the territory 
to have it properly drained, but without success, and the final 
step of official condemnation of the land was necessary in order 
to bring it within the reach of the public authority. Under 
the law of 1880 the certificate of the Board, together with maps 
of the region, will now be placed in the hands of the Commis- 
sioners of Public Parks, who will cause the ground to be prop- 


erly and thoroughly drained, and will assess the cost of the 


improvement upon the land, to be collected like other official 
liens. It is fortunate for the people of New York that they 
enjoy, even for a time, the services of so energetic a Board, 
and still more fortunate that the Board should be able, with 
the authority of the Legislature, to enforce its admonitions so 
effectually. 





A new park scheme is under discussion in the New York 
Legislature, the proposition being to establish a pleasure-ground 
for the inhabitants of that portion of West Chester County 
lately constituting the villages of Morrisania, Mott Haven, 
Tremont and Fordham, but now annexed to New York City 
as the Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth Wards. The Park 
Commissioners, although favorably disposed toward such a 
plan, advise caution in acquiring land for the purpose, and sug- 
gest that the adjoining owners should first consent to an assess- 
ment for a fair proportion of the cost of the park. In case the 
inhabitants of the territory lying east of the new wards should 
desire annexation to the city, it would, the Commissioners 
think, be advisable to take up the subject mure seriously, since 
this district is now mainly occupied by gentlemen’s country 
seats, comprising extensive and well-kept grounds, which could 
be converted into park lawns and groves with a very small 


outlay. It will probably be many years before this region be- 
comes densely populated, but it is only about two-and-a-half 
miles beyond the Central Park, and it would certainly be wise 
to adopt a comprehensive scheme, and secure control of the 
land, as early as possible. 


Ir is very common for the periodicals devoted to art to take 
special pains in recording any sales of pictures by living artists 
at particularly high prices, “to encourage other painters,” as 
they say ; and with a similar object we are glad to be able to 
say, on the authority of the Budlder, that at the sale of the li- 
brary of the late distinguished architect, William Burges, a 
single small book, filled with his’ own sketches on vellum, 
brought the large sum of two hundred and eighty-five pounds, 
or nearly fifteen hundred dollars, while two hundred and eighty- 
six pounds were paid for a miscellaneous collection of meas- 
ured drawings and sketches, in twenty-five volumes. As Mr. 
Burges’s drawings, many of which have been published, were 
of no great excellence as works of art, not comparing, for in- 
stance, in this respect with those of Prout, Ernest George, or 
Norman Shaw, it is the more remarkable that they should have 
met with such high appreciation. Who were the purchasers is 
not stated, but the prices indicate that the number of those 
desirous of possessing them was large enough to create a lively 
competition at the sale. 


THe Builder, in describing the various forms of concrete 
materials which are shown at the Building Exhibition now open 
in London, makes some just criticisms upon the want of dis- 
crimination shown in the designs used by the manufacturers, 
Mr. Lascelles, for instance, whose long connection with Mr. 
Norman Shaw should have taught him better, exhibits slabs of 
red concrete moulded into an imitation of a wall hung with tiles, 
and another well-known manufacturer contributes a full-sized 
two-story cottage, of which the lower part represents ashlar 
stone-work, the upper story half-timbered framing filled in with 
plaster, and the interior a moulded panelling of wood, the whole 
being fictitious, and consisting only of concrete. One of the 
most remarkable exhibits is a set of concrete doors, no thicker 
than the ordinary wooden ones, and made in exact imitation of 
them, the stiles and rails of the framing, the panel-mouldin 
and mitres, being reproduced with an amount of labor which if 
expended upon a design suited to the material would have pro- 
duced a work of the greatest interest, instead of an artistic 
barbarism. ‘The tendency of the concrete-makers seems to be 
to improve the color and appearance of their goods. Bath-tubs 
and chimney-pieces in bright-red composition occur among the 
exhibits, and there are several imitations of marble, of which 
the most successful. appears to be a conglomerate of cement and 
fragments of white marble. This is warmly praised by the 
Builder, and seems to possess mere the appearance of the 
Echaillon stone. 


OutsipE of the concrete materials, several novel objects are 
exhibited: one of these is a double-hung sash, apparently con- 
trived with a double outside framing, the inner portion pivoted 
to the other, so that by turning a key in the side of either 
sash it can be swung into a horizontal position, for convenience 
in washing; or bo th sashes may be swung out at once, and 
pushed up together to the top of the frame, so as to leave the 
space open for taking in furniture. Another manufacture 
which seems full of promise is a revived form of the Della Rob- 
bia ware, consisting in glazed earthenware panels in high relief, 
for exterior decoration. The design is said to have been in this 
particular instance rather tame, but of course the capacity of 
the modeller would determine the quality in such respects, and 
we hope that architects will not suffer the idea to be abandoned. 
The same contributors, Cliff & Sons, as well as the Doulton 
establishment, send stoves in glazed stoneware or fire-clay, which 
are claimed to be cheap, as well as economical in use. Consid- 
ering how universal the use of the stove is in the United States, 
it seems strange that some dealer should not have introduced 
a similar apparatus here. If it could be produced at anything 
like the price of the same thing in France or England, it would 
be almost certain of an extensive sale among that large class of 
persons who dislike the smell and the oppressive effect of the va- 
por from strongly-heated iron. 
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THERE is nothing more instructive to the professional man 
than the record of technical difficulties overcome, and we com- 
meud to our readers the following account of a discussion 
between a correspondent of La Semaine des Constructeurs 
and the editor, M. Planat. The correspondent had charge of 
a certain building, to be constructed on what appeared to be solid 
ground, but the excavation for the cellar revealed the fact that 
under one corner of the site existed a pit belonging to an ancient 
quarry, about forty feet deep. and filled with large stones and 
water, which could not be removed, even by continual pumping, 
while the loose character of the surrounding soil rendered it 
dangerous to excavate to a great depth without artificial means 
of sustaining the sides of the pit. Under these circumstances he 
proposed to drive a group of screw-piles in the required spot, 
and build upon them a mass of concrete and masonry, from 
which his walls could be carried up as from firm ground, but 
before commencing he asked M. Planat’s opinion of this expedi- 
ent. M. Planat seems to have thought well of it, on the whole, 


although there might be danger of unequal settlements, but in’ 


his reply mentions other ways for overcoming such difficulties, 
one of which, at least, we think is quite new. Instead of the 
cluster of piles, a pier of masonry might, he believed, with ad- 
vantage be carried down to the solid bottom of the pit, and the 
difficulty of pumping it out might be overcome by an adaptation 
of a well-known device for well-sinking. A preliminary excava- 
tion having been made, a circular curb of wood or iron should 
be set in it, and a low wall of masonry built on top; then the 
ground should be dug out beneath the curb all around, allowing 
it to sink a few inches, when another ring should be added to 
the masonry above it, and so on until the ring had descended to 
the required depth. If the wall were laid in cement, the water 
could be kept with comparative ease at or near the level of the 
ring, and the excavation of a few inches of earth at a time in 
the water below this level would not be difficult. 





A SIMPLER means for arriving at the same result would be 
to dig a pit as deep as the consistency of the soil or the flow of 
water would permit, and live it with a wall laid in water-proof 
cement. Then, sinking a small well three or four feet deep 
in the middle of the excavation, the suction-pipe of the pump 
should be placed in this, so as to drain the surrounding earth 
to nearly the same depth; and the workmen would be able, by 
digging under the lining wall, to underpin it, first inserting 
four piers, and then filling in the intervals. On the completion 
of this work the earth should be thrown out of the pit to the 
new level of the bottom of the wall, a second well made, and 
the operation repeated. In either of these ways the workmen 
would be entirely protected against the falling in of the earth 
above and around them, while water from the springs inter- 
cepted at various levels would be kept out by the wall; and 
M. Planat says that with good pumps a depth of twenty feet 
may be traversed in this way in very wet soils. 


THE great advance in prices of materials, together with the 
prevailing uncertainty as to the future cost of labor, have 
combined in Philadelphia to check building very seriously. 
Pressed brick, which were sold last year at eighteen dollars a 
thousand, now command thirty-five, and other materials have 
risen from twenty-five to fifty per cent, so that contractors esti- 
mate the total cost of ordinary building operations at about 
thirty per cent beyond the prices of last yeur. As & result, 
many projected improvements have been abandoned. One 
wealthy capitalist, who had proposed to erect some four hun- 
dred houses this season, has postponed his project to a more 
favorable time, and the number of permits issued this spring 
for building operations is said to be much less than during the 
same season last year, while the improvements for which per- 
mits are asked are as a rule of little extent or importance. 
Strikes have already begun among the workmen, but without 
much prospect of success in advancing wages permanently. 


An elevator in the new building occupied by the War and 
Navy Departments, at Washington, fell last week from the third 
floor to the basement, carrying with it six persons who were 
badly bruised, but not permanently injured. The cause of the 
accident is said to have been the ‘dislocation ”’ of one of the 
wire ropes, “ which caused it to uncoil rapidly from the drum.” 
What this may mean we are unable to imagine. The descent 
of the platform seems to have been partially checked, as might 
occur with steam elevators in case of the slipping of a belt, but 
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the account gives no information which could serve as a foun- 
dation even for a guess as to the real circumstances, The cor- 
respondent of the Boston Herald, who furnishes the descrip- 
tion, adds that “many of the elevators in the public buildings 
in Washington are in such a condition that prudent people pre- 
fer to remain outside of them.” If this is so, it is time that 
the attention of the public authorities should be called to the 
subject. As the season advances multitudes of persons will 
visit the Capitol, and will use the elevators in question without 
a thought about their security ; and if any one believes that 
there is reason to doubt this, it is his plain duty to give warn- 
ing in season. 


One of the most important church edifices in Ohio, the 
Roman Catholic church of St. Francis Xavier in Cincinnati, 
was totally destroyed by fire last week, causing a loss of about 
two hundred thousand dollars. The building belonged to the 
Jesuits, who collected the money for its construction by small 
subscriptions of one or two dollars, so that a very large num- 
ber of persons have felt some personal interest in it during the 
twenty-five or thirty years since it was begun. There is so 
much that is worthy of respect and imitation in the Roman 
Catholic practice of building churches by the long-continued 
contributions of a large congregation, instead of with borrowed 
money, that it seems almost unfeeling to suggest that the natu- 
ral desire of priests and people to hasten the completion of 
their house is apt to lead to a slightness of construction which 
is becoming too characteristic of Catholic churches. Well- 
planned as most of them are, and with good models always in 
view, the experienced architect is apt to feel an incongruity be- 
tween the grandeur of interior effect which is usually aimed at, 
and the poverty of the means used to attain it. To him a lofty 
clerestory seems to imply a ceiling vaulted in stone, instead of 
furring and plaster, and the greater the extent of the structure, 
the more painful is the aspect which a cheap and temporary con- 
struction gives it. There it not much to be proud of, it is true, 
in the current methods of church construction, but a decided im- 
provement has taken place within a few years, and the Catholie 
congregations, who are supposed to preserve more strictly than 
any others the wholesome traditions of medixval building, 
should lead the reform instead of lingering behind. 


Two important prizes have recently been awarded by the 
Academy of Fine Arts in Paris. ‘The first, known as the 
Prix Achille Leclere, was given to M. Francois Roux, for a 
design for a hippodrome. Another competitor, M. Delamer, 
a pupil of M. André, received honorable mention. The Ach- 
ille Leclere prize is of considerable value, amounting to ten thou- 
sand francs, and is awarded each year for excellence in con- 
struction, as shown by designs for a given building, which are 
submitted iv an annual competition. ‘lhe second prize, that of 
Jean Reynaud, also of ten thousand francs, is awarded each year 
to some distinguished man, for excellence in one of the arts or 
sciences recognized by that embodiment of universal knowledge, 
the Institute of France, and was this year allotted to the depart- 
ment of architecture, and voted to M. Daumet, by a small 
majority over his friend and colleague, M. André. Many 
American architects who have been members of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts know MM. Daumet and André by reputation, if 
not as pupils, and will take pleasure in learning of the distinc- 
tion which has virtually been conferred upon both. 


Tue so-called Druid monument of Stonehenge, near Salis- 
bury in England, has just undergone a species of ‘‘ restoration,” 
consisting principally in the erection of timber scaffolding and 
braces about the huge stones of which it is composed. Perhaps 
such shoring-up is preferable to the decay and fall of the great 
trilitha, but the impressiveness of the mysterious group of 
monoliths, rising out of the grassy plain, will be quite destroyed. 
The ignorance of the scientific world in relation to this strange 
structure and the others of the same character which occur in 
almost every part of Europe is quite complete. So far, the 
only important observation which has been made with regard 
to them is that in Spain and Portugal the dolmens or groups of 
such stones, are usually found near what must, from the charac- 
ter or the ground, have formed in the remote past the principal 
roads or lines of military operations. From this circumstance 
it has been suggested that they may have been set up by one 
or more invading expeditions, as guides to those which were 
to come after them. This seems not unreasonable, and the 
suggestion may possibly furnish a clue for further investigations. 


es —————_———— —_ ~~ 
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THE TOWER OF LONDON. 
E all, and especially 


those Englishmen in- 
terested in historic 
records, regard with 
something like national pride 
that ancient palace citadel on 
the banks of the Thames, 
which in its turn has served 
its purpose as a Norman for- 
tress, the chief stronyhold of 
our monarchs, as a prison, and 
in later times asa depository of the national arms and accoutrements. 
Although we are accustomed to look upon it in the latter capacity, 
it is as a fortress we chiefly value it as a relic of bygone ages. An 
important Roman fortification also occupied the site, traces of which 
have lately been discovered, showing that before the massive Nor- 
man structure of William the Conqueror arose, there existed Roman 
works of an extensive 
kind. At the very 
foot of Gundulph’s 
great White Tower, 
indeed, an excava- 
tion on the east side 
has revealed a part 
of the old Roman 
wall, which carries 
us back to a period jt, | 99 8 
long anterior to the »AiFHEAMs fan BY, Hail’ Silo ee —Y— 
Conquest. We look, (S420. 9p Bol gg: 6 PE 
however, to the Nor- —“ses="== er. 2. 
man structuresas’ .w 7 
those of greatest in- 
terest, or the chain of towers next the river, which was added by 
the successors of William to the outer ward, and notably by Henry 
IIT (circa 1216-72). Even these have been divested of their original 
character by modern additions and insertions. What is known rather 
— paradoxically ! 
<= as the “ Mid- 
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= which, since 
the removal 
of the out-° 
works, has 
become the _ 
entrance- por 74" 
tal to the fore —\ ¢ = 
tress, has been 
spoilt by the addition of 
battlemented turrets and 
parapet in smooth ashlar- 
faced masonry over the old 
rubble work of the ancient 
ateway. ‘The next tower, the “ Byward,” has shared a worse fate. 
Lhe flanking-bastions have been topped by an addition of ashlar 
work and a brick parapet on the west side, while its eastern front 
presents the appearance of a modern house with a balcony. The 
Cradle Tower has been partly rebuilt, only the lower portion of the 
Well Tower remains in its original state, and the corner, “ Develin 
or lrongate Tower,” which was at the extreme east corner of the 
outer ballium wall, does not appear, its site having given place to a 
modern erection of r character. Not only have the original 
towers been shorn of their ancient character and detail at various 
dates, but various brick buildings of an intensely uninteresting kind 
have been interpolated in the original structures since the time of 
the Stuarts. Many of these occupied the spaces between the outer 
and inner ballium walls on the north, south, and west sides, and were 
used for the = 
works of the 
Royal Mint till 
it was removed 
at the early part 
of the present 
century. These 
buildings have 
been pulled 
down, together 
with many mis-* 
erable shops and 
dweliings which 
clung to the 
outer walls till 
they were swept 
away about 
1807. The 
Prince Consort did much to improve the Tower, and the late Mr. 
Salvin, who was called in as consulting architect, removed some of 
the objectionable erections. ‘The warder’s quarters were rebuilt in 
the style of the Tudors, the chapel of St. Peter was restored to its 
pristine state, and purged of many unsightly fittings of recent times; 
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the outer wall on the south side, and the Cradle and Well Towers 
were put into repair, and some dilapidated stores used by the Royal 
Engineers removed. About the same date the hovel-like erections 
used as Irish barracks 
on the east side were 
swept away, and the 
Salt and Broad Arrow 
towers on the inner 
ballium wall on the 
east side were thrown 
open to view. These 
changes have consid- 
erably improved the 
external aspect of the 
Tower already. But 
they have not touched 
the chief blot in the 
present assemblage of 
buildings. ‘The inner 
wall on the south side 
having been allowed 
to fall into decay, a 
huge and unsightly 
brick building was erected during the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, known as the Ordnance Otfice. This structure stands on 
the site of the old Lantern Tower, between the Salt and Record 
‘Towers of the inner ward, and its basement was turned into a cellar. 
In addition to its commonplace ugliness, it has effectually shut out 
the view of the White Tower from the river, and the work now to 
be accomplished isthe removal ~ 
of this obstruction. We un- 
derstand an arrangement with 
this object has been made be- 
tween the Secretary of State 
for War and the First Com- 
missioner of Works, by which 
the warehouse will be given 
up. The First Commissioner - 
has agreed to re-__; 
move the build- = 
ings, and restore 
the line of the 
inner wall  be- 
tween the Salt 
and Record 
= Towers. The 
“foundations of 
eo. the Lantern 
‘Tower are, it is 
affirmed, on the site of the Ordnance building, and it is possible to 
rebuild the latter structure as it appeared in its pristine days. We 
learn, on authority, that ample data exist to enable this tower to be 
restored in accordance with the original design. Drawings and 
models have been prepared of these towers under the direction of 
Mr. Taylor, of the Office of Works, who has been assisted by the 
able advice of no less an accomplished Gothic architect than the late 
Mr. Salvin. The total cost of the work is estimated at about £6,500, . 
ree sum will be reduced by the sale of old materials of the store- 
ouse. 
The already restored tower on the east side of the inner ward is 
a pledge, we think, of the faithful restoration of the inner wall and 
Lantern Tower. here is a massive plainness about these circular 
rubble towers which are characteristic of the feudal fortress, and it 
is only by an appreciative following of the spirit of the old work 
that success can be hoped for. All that has been done under the 
late Mr. Salvin’s advice commands approval; the chapel of the 
White Tower is, since its restoration, one of the finest examples we 
have of the massive ; 
Norman of Gun- 
dulph’s period, and 
the restored warder 
lodgings are in har- 
mony with the Tu- 
dor style. About 
six years ago the~+ 
interior of the —- _ 
chapel of St. Peter gat If F 
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northwest corner of :\4- 
the inner ward was 
purged of its mod- — 

ern galleries and ?., qpaags 

pews, a work which --~~. (¢aiGa, 

has been described SZ. 

by Mr. Doyne C. *s&wtiy: 

Bell in his book on 

“The Chapel in the Tower.” Many interesting discoveries were 
then made. The Well and Cradle ‘Towers were next restored, the 
latter of which has an interesting vaulted gateway that originally 
led to a drawbridge. é 
There yet remain, however, several modern brick erections to 
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clear away, among them being the Lieutenant’s lodgings or Gov- 
ernor’s house in the southwest corner, but more especially the un- 
-sightly and tasteless brick building to which we have referred, used 
for ordnance purposes, which blocks out the view of the White 
‘Tower from the river. ‘Till these are removed and their sites 
brought into harmony with the ancient walls and bastions, the Tower 
of London must fail to impress the eyes of visitors with its true 
value as an ancient fortress. We should like to see also the Horse 
Armory, erected in 1826, brought into accord with the style of the 
White Tower, to which it now forms an unsightly adjunct in a bad 
Gothic style. When these restorations are completed, the Tower of 
London will be brought back, in outward appearance at least, to its 
state in the sixteenth century, when the whole of its ballium walls 
and towers were complete, and when it appeared from the river as a 
perfect type of a feudal fortress. —The Building News. 


No.1. White Tower. — Most ancient of all] the buildings, at least so called, 
being begun in 1078 under the Bishop of Rochester, who was the archi- 
tect. It is called so, we believe, from the fact of its being whitewashed now 
and then, an action dune to an old document in Latin, written in 1241, and 
ae the methods of so doing. At bottom the walls are fifteen feet 
thick. 

No. 2. Byward Tower. which we understand is the entrance to the outer 
ward of the works. Around this are pow huddled unsightly modern build- 
ings which do discredit to the view, due to the march of proyress (?) no 
doubt. 

No. 3. Middle Tower. —A good example of the fortificd entrance with 
the usual bastions defended by gates aud a doub/e portcuilis, which shows 
oe groe ves and method of using. This protects the entrance to the princi- 

a ge. 
of 4. Bloody Tower. — This is the scene of the murder of Edward V and 
his youthful brother, Richard, Duke of York, by order of their uncle. Here 
is seen the machinery for lowering the portcullis. Directly opposite is situ- 
ated the famous passage into the Thames known as the “ Traitors Gate ”’ 

No. 5. Bell Tower, which holds the alarm-bell which was only struck in 
times of danger. It confined Queen Elizabeth at one time, aud also Bishop 
Fiske, who wrote the following to Cromwell asking aid: ‘‘I beseech you, 

| master, in my necessity; for I have neither shirt. nor suit, nor yet 
other clothes that are necessary for me to wear, but that be ragged and rent 
too shamefully. Notwithstanding I might easily suffer that, if they would 
keep my body warm. But my diet also, God knoweth how slender it is at 
anv times.” . 

No. 6. Jewel House. — This contains the regalia and crown jewels, about 
the only visible evidence of the palatial splendors which must have at- 
tached to the Tower in former days. The crown contains 2783 dinmonds, 
besides two or three hundred other jewels. The above is Queen Victoria’s 
crown, and of course there are dozens of lesser lights. Above the whole 
shows the famous Koh-i-noor diamond, which is valued at $10,000,000. 

Beauchamp Tower, one of the most interesting places. contains the 
prisons and dungeons. Why a prison is interesting one can scarcely tell, 
unless that in it are often embodied the groans and very life-blood of another 
fellow-mortal. Here, however, we find many interesting inscriptions which 
must have helped the author to pass the weary time of imprisonment, which 
often ended in death. 

No. 7 has noauthentic record, but in the corner is seen “ Robert Dudley,” 
the Earl of Leicester, who when quite young was imprisoned for high trea- 
son, but was liberated by Queen Mary. 





No. 8. — One of the Peverels, a name familiar to all readers of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s novel, Peveril] of the Peak. 

There is a singular and impressive clause: ‘‘ Grief is overcome by pa- 
tience.’’ —G. GirrorD. 1586.” 

Another: ‘‘I. H. 8. 1571 Die 10 Aprilis. Wise men onght circumspectly to 
see what they do —to cramine before they speake, to prove before they 
take in hand, to beware whose company they use, and above all things, to 
whom they trust. — Cuas. BAILLyY.”’ 

This man was an adherent of Queen Mary, and suffered tortures of the 
rack but would make no disclosures. 

No. 9. A rebus which of course has interest but is easily read. Thomas 
Abel, a gradnate of Oxford who was introduced to Court as domestic chap- 
lain to Queen Catherine of Arragon. He was executed for denying the 
king’s supremacy. 

One of the best, however, in showing the calm and fearless spirit of a man 
in trouble has the following: ‘*The most unhappy man in the world is he 
that is not pacient in adversities. For men are not killed with adversities 
they have: but with ye impacience which they suffer. — Cis. BAILiy. 

The simplest and perhaps most touching is No. 10, the letters in the Eliza- 
bethian style and attract more attention in consequence with their connec- 
tion with poor Lady Jane Grey, who with her young husband, Lord Guilford 
Dudley, were the victims of the ambition of a father, etc. 





SUGGESTED Form For THE Victor EMMANUEL MonvuMEnNT.— It is 
proposed that the monument which the Italians are about to erect 
to the memory of their late king should be, not a statue or an obe- 
lisk, but a vast establishment to be called the Therma Victor Emman- 
uel, and to serve the purpose not only of a Roman bath, but of a win- 
ter garden and asummer theatre. ‘This building would be erected on 
the banks of the Tiber, close to the Mausoleum of Hadrian, and it is 
thought that it might be erected in time to be used for the Interna- 
tional Exhibition, which will be held in Rome in 1890 — always suppos- 
ing that the Italian monarchy lasts until then. 





ART IN ARCHITECTURE: 
RCHITECTURE arose 


from a purely physical 
want and is therefore the 
least personal of all the 
arts. It has to submit to 
many controlling circum- 
stances from which other 
arts are free. It has to 
accommodate its work to 
the predestined purpose 
of the monument to be 

erected and its construc- 
tion must be based npon 

sound and immutable 

mathematical laws. It is 

so dependent upon geometry and mechanics that sentiment and 

imagination have but little share in its work. Architecture is thus 

both a Science and an Art, and it is in this dual capacity that Mr. 

Leopold Eidlitz, one of the foremost of American architects, treats 

the broad subject in the important work before us, which is an ear- 

nest plea for the advancement of architecture out of the slough into 

which it has been sinking for the last five centuries, by infusing into 

its creations more true art — art being the expression of an idea in 

a material form. ‘It is the object of this volume to inquire into the 

causes of the present condition of architecture; to define the nature 

and functions of art in general and of architecture in particular, in 

order to show how architecture may again become a living and crea-. 
tive art.” 

Before we enter upon a consideration of the questions here dis- 
cussed let us look for a moment at the personality of the author who 
sets before us this plea, that we may learn something of his fitness 
for the work in hand. Mr. Eidlitz is an Austrian and has just en- 
tered upon his sixtieth year. Ile received his professional ed 





ucation 
at the well-known polytechnic schools of Prague and Vienna, and, 
coming to this country, established himself in New York, where for 
the last thirty-seven years he has been a practising architect. His 
first notable building was St. George’s Church, erected for Dr. Tyng 
in 1845-48. Since then he has built many prominent edifices, among 
them the Church of the Holy Trinity, the Dry-Dock Saving Fund, 
and the Produce Exchange, New York; the Academy of Musie, 
Brooklyn; Christ Church in St. Louis, and perhaps his most impor- 
tant work, the Temple Emmanuel at Fifth Avenue and Forty-third 
Street, in his adopted city. This synagogue has been regarded by 
competent authority as one of the most perfect architectural monu- 
ments in this country, combining faultless construction with due re- 
card to the purposes of the edifice and ornamented in an appropriate 
aml symbolical manner. In 1875 the State Capital at Albany, 
which was begun on an extravagant plan and under false estimates 
of its cost, was turned over to Mr. Ejidlitz to finish. He has since 
built the Assembly Chamber, the Court of Appeals and the adjoin- 
ing corridor, the grand staircase and the corridors of the Senate 
Chamber. It will thus be seen that he not only has a practical 
knowledge of the subject he considers, but that the result of that 
knowledge, as exhibited in his artistic works, gives to his words a 
consideration worthy of careful and studious attention. 

Let no one be beguiled by their “love for art” into the idea that 
this is a leisure-hour volume, “a new art-book,” one of the many 
ephemera emanating from the recent esthetic craze. On the con- 
trary it is a technical and philosophical treatise to be thoughtfully 
read, nay more than read, to be thoughtfully studied. In saying 
this we do not mean for a moment that we agree with all that Mr. 
Eidlitz says—all his philosophy and all of his conclusions. Far 
from it. We think a large portion of the text could have been ad- 
vantageously omitted. These parts have no direct bearing upon 
the subject-matter of the volume and deal too largely with abstract 
metaphysics. ‘The work would have been better and more useful 
without them, but the volume is in the right direction and therefore 
we cordially welcome it. ; 

The book is divided into three parts, each one treating separately 
the respective subdivisions set forth in the preface as the objeet of 
the volume; but in considering each of these themes, the widest lati- 
tude is taken and ADT speculation takes the place in many 
chapters of good practical common-sense suggestions upon the topics 
considered. Mr. Eidlitz’s opening words many of us can secretly 
take home: “ There are men who believe not in God, but they all 
believe in their own ‘common-sense’ and ‘taste,’”” This text ap- 
plies to the profession as well as to laymen and is the key-note to the 
entire treatise, and the whole treatise, as far as its practical bearings 
are concerned, may be said to be deduced from this text. Mr. Eid- 
litz points out in no equivocal manner how architecture as a science 
and an art has degenerated by being made to serve this intangible 
taste and to conform to its uncertain sfy/e. “Think of a man,” he 
says, “pronouncing upon the beauty of anything while he himsel€ 
wears —a starched shirt-front, a cylindrical hat, mutton-chop whis- 
kers, and pantaloons striped horizontally! In the great cities of 
Europe sad compounds called plays, without plots, without senti- 
ment, without meaning, are played to full houses for hundreds of 


1The Nature and Functions of Art, more especially of Architecture, by Leo- 
pold Eidlitz, Architect. New York: A. G. Armstrong & Son, 1881, 6vo pp. 
xxii, 493. 
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nights in succession, and yet the persons who visit these perform- 
ances speak with confidence of their taste! Men live in houses 
built of small hemlock joist nailed together in the most slovenly 
manner, filled in with thin brick and faced on the outside with a 
weak lining of sandstone, overtopped with a tin cornice painted in 
imitation of stone, and insist that they are men of taste! The 
book-stalls and street corners are crowded with the purchasers of the 
cheap novel, while the average daily attendance of the great libra- 
ries does not exceed a few persons. The literature consumed by the 
masses is veriest trash, and yet each one who reads it believes him- 
self or herself a man or woman of taste.” ‘We are obtuse enough 
to boast that we are a people of taste, able to distinguish the beauti- 
ful from the ugly ; yet every year we go into ecstasies over the beau- 
ties of the prevailing fashions. We laugh at the unfortunate who 
lacks the taste to change his last year’s coat, his superannuated car- 
riage, his unfashionable furniture, etc., all of which awhile ago we 
extolled to the skies as admirable specimens of human art.” 

His tone, as may be seen, is not conciliatory, and he is mercifessly 
severe, but not without a good show of reasoa, upon building com- 
mittees who without proper means and opportunity for forming accu- 
rate judgments, without prior education or practical knowledge, sit 
upon monumental plans about which they know nothing, and issue 
their fiat in favor of this design or that design, upon their immutable 
taste. ‘ An architect,” he says, “avlo consents to compete — that is, 
- who permits a layman to decide upon the merit of his work, to 
gauge it, correct it, accept or refuse it— has already given up his 
position as a poienional man.” ‘Consider the man of taste who 
sits in judgment upon ideas of which he never heard and of their 
expression in art which he has never studied.” It is this state of 
things, in great part, which has kept architecture from progressing 
and keeping apace with the times. Yet we can hardly agree with 
Mr. Eidlitz that “it has been silent since the thirteenth century,” 
as reiterated through many portions of his work. His whole advo- 
cacy is for a living order vf architecture; an architecture that will 
reveal its meaning in its works, by its form and construction. And 
is this not the true aim? “ Architecture is a species of language. 
It tells us as much of Greece as Homer did, and of the middle ages 
more than has been expressed in literature.” Look at the ruins of 
monuments of the past, ruins from which all original detail has dis- 
appeared, or at the foundation of monuments never built or entirely 
destroyed : ~~ tell the story of the object and purpose of these 
structures. We know them as temples or theatres, forums, baths or 
dwellings. Why then should not our buildings tell their story too? 

Mr. Eidlitz does not advocate by any means an abandonment of 
the works of the past, either their methods or their manner; but 
rather to use them as guides for study as we do in history, philos- 
ophy and literature, as well as in painting and sculpture. Of all the 
bygone orders of architecture, Mr. Eidlitz finds most to approve and 
recommend in medieval work, and especially the true Gothic which 
was developed out of it. Le does not, it seems to us, pay that re- 
gard to the dignified simplicity and purity of the Greek forms that 
one would look for from an artist as sensitive as he shows himself to 
be. His disdain for the so-called Renaissance order of architecture 
almost loses him his equanimity when mentioning it. He says: 
‘‘ When we examine the dome of St. Peter’s at Rome, which must, 
after all, be considered as the greatest outcome of the Renaissance 
movement, what do we find? If it had been a problem to build 
strongly and make that which is strong appear weak, to build a mon- 
ument of great magnitude and make it look small, to use costly 
materials and make them look mean, to carve statues and place them 
where they do not belong, or where by gravity or position they could 
not possibly abide; if, furthermore, this was to be rendered more 
confused by tawdry carving, misapplicd color and all kinds of un- 
meaning decoration, that problem is solved in the interior of St. 
Peter’s at Rome.” Speaking of the dome, again, he asks, “ Is it not 
an abomination, ruder, more vulgar, unmeaning and unjustifiable 
than anything ever invented by civilized or uncivilized man?” 

From these citations some general idea can be gleaned of the 
direction taken by Mr. Eidlitz in his teaching, and there can be no 
question but he is theoretically right in all of his views upon taste, and 
style, and form, and construction, and decoration. The difficulty is 
that there are but few men of true genius among us, and it requires 
a man of genius to develop anything new into life and practical 
use. Another difficulty in the way at the present era is the all- 
powerful swaying of public opinion, originating oftentimes in some 
errant spark, caught up by the press and spread broadcast over the 
Jand, without its originator ever once turning to look at and consider 
the base from which it flew. How few people think for themselves 
and how many take all their thoughts and views upon public ques- 
tions and private matters second-hand from the columns of their 
favorite organ, we need only look among our own acquaintances to 
answer. Above all this is the case with art! Art is fashionable, 
and not to be ‘up in art” is not to be fashionable, and we all recog- 
nize, of course, that one might as well be out of the world as out of 
the fashion. ‘The result is that our newspapers and periodicals 
teem with dissertations upon this artistic subject and upon that, writ- 
ten in most instances by persons who have taken art up since the 
fashion came in, and who write with a show of learning and an as- 
sumption of authority that would be amusing were it not for the 
poisonous seeds of superficiality and false knowledge they scatter 
abroad. Art is a study of a lifetime, and perhaps there is no de- 


partment of art more difficult to truly master than architecture. The 
reason for this is simple enough: it consists of so many different ele- 
ments that its unity is always in danger of being destroyed. 
Mechanics, material, sculpture and painting all form part of its lab- 
oratory, and their relative positions have to be worked together in 
the crucible of the artist’s brain. Yet with these indisputable facts, 
that hydra-headed monster ee opinion, formed in the manner de- 
scribed, is ready to set itself in opposition to the life-long student. 
Mr. Eidlitz is no coward in the expression of his convictions, and 
the keenness with which he first analyzes and then disposes of two 
writers high in popular estimation — Fergusson and Ruskin — is 
very amusing and highly to be commended. The third part of his 
book, that on the nature of architecture, and whith occupies three- 
fifths of the entire volume, is by all degrees the most valuable, im- 
portant and interesting; while the final chapter, on the education of 
the architect, should be placed in the hands of all concerned in the 
advancement of this great art. Mr. Kidlitz’s book is a notable con- 
tribution to the literature of art and bears evidence of a mind prac- 
tised in the subject treated. As a literary composition it is excel- 
lent. His terse, vigorous, pointed English leaves no uncertain mean- 
ing to be gathered by the reader, and his excellent choice of illustra- 
tion clears up any portion that may seem befogged. The volume is 
clearly and beautifully printed, but lacks an adequate index. 
CuHartes Henry Hart. 





THE SEPARATE SYSTEM OF SEWERAGE. —III. 


O much smaller sewers will suffice to 
carry off the sewage only, that their 
cost need be but a fraction of what 
would be required to build sewers ad- 
mitting rain; and by adopting the for-" 
mer many towns can avail themselves 
of the benefits of sewerage which would 
otherwise be debarred from it on ac- 
count of the expense ; and in any case 
the difference in cost will be considera- 
ble.” : 

Mr. Clark admits that “ the first cost 
of a system for sewage alone will be 
much less than that of one admitting 
rain.” He states the case very fairly 
in comparing the cost of the sewers of 
Chicago with those of Memphis, and 
says: “It appears that the first cost of 

the combined system will be two and one half times that of a separate 
system not admitting rain.” In my own judgment the average differ- 
ence will be more than this. He thinks, however, that the question 
of economy depends upon other considerations which he enumerates, 
some of which are sound and some are not so. As for example, he 
charges the separate system with “all pecuniary damage caused by 
lack of prompt removal of the rain-water, especially the damage to 
street surfaces which would be gullied and washed away in time of 
rain.” Such washing is of rare occurrence and is so seldom experi- 
enced, even in Baltimore, where the surface flow is copious and 
rapid, that an influential portion of the public have long objected to 
the adoption of a sewerage system for that city because it would de- 
prive them of the efficient cleansing of the streets by storm-water, 
which they have always found so satisfactory. He does not charge 
the combined system with the flooding of cellars, and often of streets 
and yards by overflows, caused by the gorging of the sewers, during 
storms, nor does he refer to what is much more serious than cost and 
what often happens, —the flooding of basements and cellars with fil- 
thy sewage under such conditions. 

“6. Rain-water in excess is seldom worse than inconvenient, and, 
at most places, can properly be allowed to flow off over‘the surface 
of the streets, as it does everywhere before the introduction of sewer- 
age.” 

[ should make this stronger and say that storm-water may be 
allowed to flow off over the surface of the street with great advantage 
so long as it does not accumulate to a dangerous extent. Tle says: 
“It is begging the question to claim that since the rain flowed over 
the surface everywhere before the introduction of sewerage, it can 
continue to do so; for the same sort of reasoning would apply to the 
sewage itself.” This is true only if there is no ditference between 
running storm-water and foul sewage through the street gutters. It 
seems to ie a novel view of the subject for a modern sewerage engi- 
neer to entertain. He says of rain-water that it is a question how 
far it can be made to flow in the streets without becoming “ too great 
a nuisance.” That is the precise limit to be adopted. My idea 
would be to keep it in the streets until it does become too great a 
nuisance, and then to carry it underground. It will be found in 
practice that the area over which water may be kept on the surface 
is so great that with proper arrangement the underground storm-water 
channels will be so much reduced in extent that it is not fair to call 
them “a second set of sewers,” which is a favorite expression of those 
who argue against the separate system. Ie refers to the complaint of 
residents “ that the amount of water on the street in time of heavy rain 
or thaw is a nuisance.” But he says that residents are often too ex- 
acting in matters concerning their comfort. He does not refer to the 
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more frequent and much more serious complaint of residents whose 
houses are near catch-basins, — almost invariably offensive; but he 
dues say: “In the latitude of Massachusetts catch-basins also some- 
times freeze up and cause trouble, but this can be prevented, or they 
can be thawed out with salt.” 

He refers to the fact that the grading of the surface of streets 
and the elevation of yards as compared with the streets must be modi- 
fied if storm-water is to flow over the surface. This is entirely true, 
and so far as it goes, it is an argument against the separate system 
of sewerage. It is, however, a putting of the question of the cost of 
grading and of convenience into opposition with the vital question 
of the public health. 

“7, Where it is absolutely necessary to remove the rain as 
well as the sewage by means of underground conduits, two sets of 
sewers can be built, each designed for its special purpose, and the 
greater efficiency of both will compensate fer the slight increase in 
cost.” 

In this statement I only object to the expression “two sets of 
sewers.” As stated above, the storm-water sewers would only 
be main outlets for various districts chiefly drained of their rain-fall 
by surface flow. Mr. Clarke says: “To build a separate set of 
sewers for this alone presents no especial difliculty. ‘lhe sewers 
must be as large as if intended to convey the sewage also: therefore 
if they were placed equally low, the cost of a double system would 
be two-fifths greater than that of a combined one.” It would be if 
the storm-water sewers reached everywhere that the separate sewers 
do, and as stated if they were placed equally low. In practice their 
Jength would probably average not more than one-fourth of the 
length of the small sewers, and as complete drainage of the soil of 
cellars and of houses would be effected by the pipe sewers and their 
accompanying tile-drains, the necessary storm-water conduits need 
be carried only sufficiently under the surface to be out of the way, in 
many cases three feet deep instead of thirteen feet deep. Con- 
structed on this principle, “the two sets of sewers” could not “ in- 
terfere with each other as to position, and where they cross each 
other as to their grades.” He says: “The small sewers would lack 
the periodical flushing by rain-water, and during a very light rain of 
short duration considerable street-refuse may be carried into the 
large sewers to remain and decompose until the next shower; but 
as these sewers would not be connected with the houses, this would 
cause no danger, and, if they were well ventilated, little annoyance.” 
The Memphis sewers have no ‘periodical flushing by rain-water,”’ 
but a copious flushing every day by automatic flush-tanks. The 
street-refuse if carricd into combined sewers and remaining to de- 
compose, these sewers being connected with the houses, the immunity 
indicated would not exist. 

“8. Where the sewage must be raised by pumping, or treated in 
any way, these operations can only be satisfactorily accomplished 
if the sewage is unmixed with rain.” Mr. Clarke says that where 
pumping is resorted to a separate system becomes a necessity. For 
towns discharging their sewage by gravitation, he indicates the use 
of intercepting sewers large enough for the dry-weather flow, 
with independent storm-water overflows. He does not pretend that 
this is more than a makeshift. ' 

His conclusion is thus stated: 

“The result of this discussion appears to show that a separate 
ce of sewerage is only necessary where cellars are so low that 
they must be drained by pumping; that in other cases its only merit 
is its cheapness; that the saving in first cost of sewers will be about 
three-fifths, depending on the character of the soil; that the final 
economy will depend on circumstances; that the system would only 
be advisable where the branch sewers could incline not much less 
than one in one hundred ; that surface drainage for rain is attended 
by a varying amount of inconvenience and damage which increases 
with the growth of a town.” 

My own conclusion would be this: The result of this discussion 
appears to show that a separate system of sewerage is necessary 
where cellars are so low that they must be drained by pumping, 
and where the cost of a combined system cannot be afforded ; that 
its economy is always very great; that it is entirely efficient with a 
fall of one in five hundred; that surface-drainage can be prevented 
from causing inconvenience or damage worth considering, no matter 
what the size of the town, for an outlay which compared with the 
extra cost of a system of combined sewers would be trifling; and 
last and most important, that while combined sewers cannot possibly 
meet the necessary sanitary requirements, separate sewers can be 
made absolutely safe, affording the only means now known for the 
perfect sanitary drainage of a town of any size, and that for these 
reasons the separate system is always advisable. 


GEORGE E. WARING, JR. 
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“ THE OWEN.” CAMPEBELLO, N. B. MR. W. G. PRESTON, ARCHITECT, 
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SKETCH FOR A COUNTRY HOUSE NEAR PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
R. G. KENNEDY, ARCHITECT, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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SKETCH FOR ALTERATIONS TO LYMAN ESTATE, WALTIIAM, MASS. 
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‘“ ASTONFIELD,” THE RESIDENCE OF SAMUEL RHOADES, ESQ. MR. 
A. E. BARLOW, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEW YORK, N. Y. MESSRS. 
W. A. PORTER AND J. BROWN, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Ye 


FIFTY-SEVENTIT ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE NA- 
TIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, NEW YORK. 


O one looked for a very 
brilliant or even a very 
satisfactory exhibition at 
the Academy this year; 
ret many of us hoped for 
atta things than have 
been granted us. It is 
hard to say whether the 
level is higher than it 
was last year or not. 
Perhaps there are fewer 

rominent atrocities; 
fut there are also fewer 
pictures of strikingly 
good quality. The vast 
amount of work that 
cannot be called bad but 
that is unoriginal, com- 
monplace, and uninter- 
esting to a degree, leaves 
a most depressing effect 
upon the mind. What is 
it all good for? one asks. 
Whom does it benefit, 


| Dae or feat ; : and how should we be 
“HLATEAU Dt GM BORD® Spode @ EG. GARCA, worse off if none of it ex- 
isted? Yet such question- 


ings may seem ungrateful, for it was not so long ago when our walls 
were filled with work that was worse than useless, — that was posi- 
tively harmful and distressing. Such work one could cry out 
against with a clear conscience, sure that every observer with 
eyes in his head would endorse one’s verdict, would see the ne- 
cessity of fixing a higher standard and of praying for a quite new 
artistic dispensation. But when respectable mediocrity is the text 
—when one cannot but remember how much training and consci- 
entious effort has gone to the production of these commonplace 
canvases, and how much enjoyment of a certain unelevated sort 
they give to a thousand purchasers — the sermon is harder to preach 
and more likely to meet with a resentful hearing. Yet there is per- 
haps no stage in artistic culture so dangerous as this of respectable 
mediocrity: it is so much harder for both our artists and our public 
to take the step that lies ahead of it than it was to make the step 
that came before it. 1f one can merely say that a given class of works 
has no positive defect save that it lacks the fina} flavor which makes 
a work of art in the truest sense; if one’s objections are negative 
rather than positive, one’s argument is hard to formularize and 
harder still for those not especially concerned to follow and to endorse. 
Therefore it is that those of us who hailed not many years ago the 
very advent on a comprehensible scale of the mediocre attainments, 
we now regret to see so universally approved, are doubtless accused 
of unreasonable fickleness in now demanding more. But it was only 
as a necessary upward step that such achievement was gladly hailed. 
Now it has become so widespread that the ground should surely be 
well prepared for a still better growth. I believe, indeed, that it is 
so prepared and that it now depends upon external causes to produce 
a finer flower of art. The danger is that the public will remain too 
well contented with moderate prowess, and that our young artists, who 
have won the place in public estimation that but recently they seemed 
in vain to sigh for, will be enervated by success and relax their efforts 
after higher honors. The day has passed, thank Heaven! when a 
picture’s chance of sale was almost infinitely lessened by the fact 
that it was the work of an American brush. Up to a certain point — 
or perhaps I should say up to a certain figure — there is a wide mar- 
ket for home productions. Landscape works of an unassuming sort, 
—and all pictures, indeed, that are unpretending in character and 
in price, —find ready purchasers. But the average patron is still 
unwilling to trust the inspiration of those who would venture upon 
higher flights. What are known to the trade as “important pic- 
tures” figure at the exhibitions — and afterwards in the studio where 
they were born. And even in work on a small scale, work which 
makes no unusual demand upon wall-space or pocket-book, daring 
originality is not encouraged. The effect which such a state of 
things may have upon our artists, capable though many of them are of 
noble efforts, cannot be lightly estimated. For it is idle to deny the 
force of outside influences in moulding a school of art. The most 
single-minded and enthusiastic artist must live; and he cannot live 
upon the satisfaction he feels at knowing he has painted a good pic- 
ture or even upon that which comes from the Seat aparoyil of 
brother artists and of friendly but impecunious critics. Without 
these of course he can do no good thing, though the shekels flow in 
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upon him; but with these alone to back him he cannot do his best 
and will most likely end by doing his very worst. There are few 
Millets in the world ; and his example, indeed, is not likely to be in- 
spring to a young co-worker, for there is no fact more plainly 
shown in his biography than the fact that want of public sympathy 
robbed his venius of a portion of its power and a greater portion of 
its prolificness. My notice of thie sates seems to be turning into 
a serinon to the art-patrons of America. ut the words may stand; 
for such a sermon is, I believe, the most necessary that can to-day be 
preached, one which should be taken up by every lover of art, and 
reiterated until we show a generous practical appreciation of the 
strength which now lies half dormant in many an eager young brush, 
— conscientious and enthusiastic, but necessitous and, possibly, begin- 
nine to imbibe self-distrust from the popular distrust around it. 
Those who have come at all into personal contact with the younger 
generation of our painters could cite many examples to point my 
moral — young men who made a brilliant and promising début, but 
wko have fallen behind their first high efforts or who, if those efforts 
proved a success in the popular eye, have feared to try again in a 
different way and have therefore gone on repeating the first clear 
and valuable note with ever weaker and more tiresome iteration. 
It would not be difficult to mention more than one name among those 
who could do admirable work, if there were more to think it admira- 
ble, but?-who are on the point of giving up their profession in despair, 
or who have already given up their ideals and are catering to the popu- 
Jar taste with work below their best capacity. It is easy to say — as 
we all have said at times—‘‘ Why does not so-and-so give us an im- 
portant picture, thoroughly studied and beautifully worked out, such 
as those he showed us when he first came back from Europe? Why 
does he now exhibit mechanical repetitions or paltry pot-boilers ?” 
But if the objector were to visit the studio in question he might 
find the answer there in the shape of those “important” pictures 
which were so highly lauded when they appeared, but which no man 
coveted for hisown. And yet Bouguereaus bring ten thousand dol- 
lars at auction and a vast inanity signed by a name that is praised 
the world over by the popular mouth, but which true critics in every 
country are tired of condemning, can find eager contestants to pay 
any price for its possession. And ‘upper-tendom ” — more, I try to 
believe, from long habit than for an actual preference — still gives 
itself and its wives and daughters over to the untender mercies of 
such portraitists as Mr. Huntington, and Mr. Hicks, and Mr. Le 
Clear and Mrs. Loop, though a score of vigorous, skilful and indi- 
vidual young painters stand waiting for the task. ‘There arc excep- 
, tions to the rule, of course; but it is quite a curious study to look 
through the portraits at an exhibition if one has some knowledge of 
what faces are therein portrayed. The bad ones belong to some 
wealthy citizen or were ordered by some corporation — business, scien- 
tific or political. The good ones—and there have been this year a 
few of quite adinirable quality — most often show the features of the 
painter's wife or sister or of a brother artist, or are “ portrait-studies ” 
done for practice and not “commissions.” Butitistime that [ should 
get to my proper theme. If I have been a little emphatic with regard 
toa side issue it has been because I find more and more that to know 
of what our young men are capable one must go behind the exhibi- 
tion wall, must know the pictures hidden, for years perhaps, in studio 
corners or only dreamed of in their would-be creator’s minds. That 
such a state of things will long continue I do not fear; but a short 
continuance will be long enough to blight the best promise of many a 
strong young hand. 

The Academy list is fuller than ever this year. The catalogue 
shows 838 numbers divided up among the unusually large total of 
494 artists. The hanging is as bad as ever, having apparently 
been arranved on a system of matching frames rather than of con- 
sidering their contents. Not only are bad pictures and good made 
to exchange their proper situations, but many of the best have been 
placed in contact with such as are most nicely calculated to ruin 
their effect. The portraitists are not in very great strength. The 
P. N. A. gets worse and worse, more insipid, more mechanical, more 
lifeless, and more disregarding of every texture as the years go by. 
Mr. Hicks is not much better, and Mr. Le Clear is worse, for he 
makes his models look vulgar, which ia one fault of which Mr. Hunt- 
ington cannot be accused. Professor John F. Weir sends a large 
and interesting group of the six theological professors of Yale Col- 
lege. It is not attractive, for it is so dark in tone that there is little 
local color and little chiaroscuro to be traced, and the grouping is as 
bad as may be, but it shows a conscientious effort to grapple with 
the most difficult and most important problems of portrait-painting. 
The heads are not very well painted, but they have Vitality and 
character to a certain extent, and the canvas as a whole is not a 
wooden, perfunctory, mechanical performance like almost all our 
official portrait-paintings up to the present date, and so it is valuable 
in spite of its many defects. Mrs. Whitman sends a beautiful por- 
trait of a little child in pink, fine in color, in handling, and in char- 
acter. Itis hung directly over one of Mr. Huntington’s, and the 
contrast between the work that was universal not many years ago 
and the work that we trust may be all but universal in the very near 
future, could not be more strongly pointed. ‘The very best portrait 
on the walls, however, is Mr. Alden Weir’s half-length of Mr. 
George Maynard, skied, unfortunately, to the topmost circle. It isa 
wonderful piece of painting and a wonderful piece of characteriza- 
tion as well. The same artist’s portrait of a lady in gray is very in- 
teresting in parts and very good ia color, but incon plete; stiff in 


pose, and below the artist’s best accomplishment. In a dark corner 
of the corridor hangs another picture of Mr. Weir’s, which may be 
counted in among the portraits. It is called the Milkmaid of Papin- 
drecht, and shows the life-size figure of a sturdy Dutch girl standing 
by her great copper milk-pails. Beautifully painted in a style as 
accomplished as it is individual, perfect in its tone and color, in the 
delicately blended grays and blues and dull whites of the costume, 
strong in expression and admirably alive, there is no better picture 
in the rooms— only one perhaps which in a very different way is 
nearly so ood. M - George Brush shows a good little portrait on 
a small scale; Mr. George Butler, Jr., a charming half-length of Mr. 
Vedder’s little daughter, a trifle “sweet” in the flesh-painting, per- 
haps; Mr. Charters Williamson, a very cleverly-painted portrait of a 
child, which would excite more general admiration were not the cos 
tume chosen so particularly ugly; and Mr. Healy several portraits 
that are as commonplace as ever. Looking at them one is at a loxs 
to understand the rank he obtained some years ago in the estimation 
of good critics. Such a rank once gained, however, the conserva- 
tion of his prestige is more easily understood. Miss Emmet’s por- 
trait of a child disappoints every one who admired her contributions 


‘of last year, but she recovers her ground in some clever figure- 


pieces of other kinds on a smaller scale. Nor, to turn again to our 
elder generation, does Mr. Eastman Johnson show anything to com- 
pare with his Funding Bill of last season. His portrait of a lady, 
belonging to Mr. Pullman of ‘Chicago, is well posed and well painted 
as to the accessories, but it is very weak and bad in the pinkish, un- 
natural, and disagreeable flesh. Mr. Alexander Harrison sends a 
clever portrait-study of a young French girl in her “ First Com- 
munion” dress; Mr. Edward May a clever study of a woman’s 
head; Mr. B. C. Porter a lifeless and mechanical portrait of an 
original so beautiful that it should have inspired the most prosaic 
brush; Mr. Vinton his capable and masculine, if not very individual, 
likeness of Wendell Phillips; Miss Emily Sartan a Jady’s portrait, 
fine, though rather too dark in color, and very strong in handling ; 
Mr. Carroll Beckwith one of his clever and striking, but unrefined, 
female beads, this time placed against a background of brilliant red 
azalias; and Mr. John Alexander, a quite new comer, two most in- 
teresting portraits: one of them is the full-length of a child with a 
large dog. It is finely conceived and handled and full of the intan- 
gible quality called “style,” thouzh the drawing is defective in 
places and the color of an unnatural pallid hud that savors a little of 
the would-be singular. The same hue is found with even greater 
emphasis in Mr. Alexander’s portrait of Thurlow Weed. Yet it is 
a striking and an able piece of painting none the less. And then, 
to conclude, there are the usual number of waxen or wooden figures 
dubbed in the catalogue with a variety of “ideal ”’ titles. 

Among the figure compositions Mr. Thomas Shields’s Mozart 
Singing his Requiem is perhaps the most prominent. It contains 
much good painting and is not disagreeable in color, but it is badly 
composed, perfunctory in effect, and without any expression in the 
individual figures, thongh the subject demanded such expression to 
an unusual degree. Mr. Hovenden’s large picture showing Elaine 
at Arthur’s court, lying on her bier and surrounded by a crowd of 
gazing figures, will hardly sustain the reputation he made with his 
Vendean Volunteers of last season. It shows good drawing and 
good training in many directions, but is theatrical in the highest de- 
gree, and in color and chiaroscuro exceedingly disagreeable. Mr. 
Volk sounds the same note that he struck so successfully last year in 
his Puritan Girl standing in the Snow, but, as might have been ex- 
pected, with far less of force and beauty. Mr. Blashfield sends a 
clever decorative panel called Music, and a canvas called The 
People of Boston Watching from the House-tops the Firing at Bun- 
ker Hill. This is pleasant though rather pallid in color, but chictl 
remarkable for its laudable desire to deal with native taal 
though it be only of a bygone time. Mr. C. Y. Turner, whose work 
at the water-color exhibition was so good, has here a fine little can- 
vas with the figures of a Puritan woman and child leaving a coun- 
try churchyard, and also a Jarge Grand Canal, Dordrecht, with 
groups of peasants bringing milk in their boats. It is clever and in- 
dividual in treatment and nice in color, though a little unnatural, 
perhaps, in lighting. Mr. Bridgman is represented by some Orien- 
tal scenes which are very cleverly done, but not of especial interest. 
Mr. J. G. Brown has several of his typical canvases, with wooden, 
albeit really expressive, old women, or with porcelain-like and utterly 
unnatural street-boys; Mr. Kappes a realistic study of an old rag- 
picker, almost too heart-rending to be tolerable as art, but unmistak- 
ably clever; Mr. F. D. Millet two pictures of very différing sorts, 
but equally uninteresting in their quality; Mr. Newell some clever 
studies of rustic types; Mr. Vedder an interesting decorative figure 
of a medieval maiden weaving; Mr. Edward Moran an out-door 
scene with girls’ figures, an improvement on most of his previous 
work ; and his two sons’ attractive pictures. One of the chief pic- 
tures of the year is Mr. Gilbert Gaul’s Charging the Battery. 
It is of moderate size and shows a column of Federal infantry run- 
ning up a slight ascent. The moonlight which illumines the scene is 
cleverly contrasted with the glare of a bursting bomb in the back- 
ground. The color and tone are good, the realism of the scene suf- 


ficiently yet not distressingly insisted upon, and the lines of the com- 


position, with the impression of movement conveyed thereby, are 
especially to be commended. There are a few other good figure- 
pictures, but they have already been described in these columns as 
present at the Philadelphia exhibition of last autumn. A word 
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must, however, again be given to Mr. Eakins’s Mending the Net, 
which there was shown. It is the picture to which I have just re- 
ferred as sharing with Mr. Alden Weir’s the honors of the day. 
While there may be a difference of opinion as to the success of the 
landscape portion of the work, there can be none with regard to the 
marvellous frieze of little figures set against the bright blue sky. 
Nothing in previous art is like them; nothing in any art could be 
better in its way. An inexhaustible delight to the eve, they are 
even more valuable as a practical demonstration of the important 
facts —to which my readers may be tired of having me revert, but 
which I believe cannot be too often insisted upon—that it is the 
artist and not his material that makes good art, and that the best 
art is sure to come from the capable treatment of the things which are 
most local, most characteristic, and most unhackneyed by previous 
endeavor. When such pictures as this remain unsold, while Mr. 
Brown's wooden efligies and Mr. Guy’s wooden dolls find constant 
buyers, the observer needs a certain amount of philosophy and a 
certain amount of hopeful prophesying to enable him to feel that he 
need not “ despair of the Republic.” 

In landscape work there is little that is very striking, but the 
average is better than in other departments. Mr. George Inness, 
with his indefatigable and astounding versatility, strikes another 
quite novel note this year. He shows usaragged New Jersey clear- 
ing on a misty winter morning, very delicate and pale, yet beautiful 
in color, and wonderful in atmosphere and in truth to all the sub- 
tilest facts of a difficult theme. No one but Mr. Thayer, I think, 
has previously painted just this phase of our land and climate with 
success; and even Mr. Thayer, despite the beauty of his delicate 
work, does not combine as much of nature with his poetry. Mr. 
Walter Palmer sends a peculiar and at first sight unnatural view of 
Venice; but the aspects of Venice are innumerable, and there is so 
much beauty in this canvas —so much atmosphere and such a won- 
derful depth of distance —that we are willing® to take its word that 
it is near enough to the truth for all artistic purposes. Mr. Tryon, 
Mr. Thomas Allen, Mr. Bruce Crane, Mr. Dewey, Mr. Gifford, Mr. 
Fitler, Mr. Bolton Jones, Mr. Low, Mr. Shurtleff, Mr. Minor, Mr. 
W. T. Richards, and Mr. Wyant send average works, very different 
in kind, of course, but none demanding a longer comment here. Mr. 
Bunce’s color-studies are little else, whether the theme be Venice or 
American hillsides; but in their way and within their limits they 
are most complete and exquisite. The finest piece of color shown 
this year, and as fine a one as could well be found from any living 
brush, [ think, is a brilliant bit called, Satucket, New England. 
Mr. Albert Ryder sends one of his fascinating and poetical land- 
scapes — one which is, however, not among the very best he has pro- 
duced. Mr. Rudell signs a couple of charming and individual bits; 
and Mr. Bunker a little green canvas with the figures of a child and 
a timid lamb, a veritable idyl in its simplicity and original charm. 
Mr. Donoho’s large canvas with the tall tree trunks, first seen in 
Philadelphia, takes its place as among the few finest things in the 
rooms ; Mr. Poore is represented by a hillside-view in early spring 
with two or three sheep amid the lingering snow, that is freshly con- 
ceived and ably painted: and Mr. ‘T'wachtman has a small canvas 
which though interesting is not of his very best. Among the marine 

ainters we find Mr. Henry Smith, Mr. Gaarles, Mr. De Laas and 

{r. Dana,—the last with a large moonlight scene showing the 
frigate “Constitution” chased by British ships. It is very good, 
but hardly comparable to the splendid Moonlight off the Coast of 
France we found at Philadelphia. Mr. Carleton Wiggins and Mr. 
Bispham are present with cattle pieces of absolutely different sorts, 
but both good in their several ways. And finally a word should be 
given to two landscapes by Miss C. R. Murdoch. This young lady, 
who gave every promise of a creditable career, unfortunately died 
not long ago in France, and these two canvases are all that remain 
tous of her earnest study and enthusiasm. One shows sheep and 
children in the fields, and was seen at Philadelphia, where it was 
called, La Barriére. The other, new to me, is even more attract- 
ive. It is called, Spring in a Foreign Land, and gives us an ex- 
quisite French landscape with a flock of sheep in the foreground and 
a couple of children breaking branches from a pink flowering shrub. 
It is hard to over-rate the delicacy and charm of this canvas, which 
is not only pictorially valuable and complete, but which has also a 
decorative value of a sort that it is difficult to introduce into repre- 
sentative art without greatly weakening it thereby. The soft pinks 
and greens of this picture, however, are not so insisted upon for 
their decorative effect as to hurt the higher pictorial character of 
the work. M. G. vAN Rensselaer. 





Tue New Foostarn or Miran. —E. Paladini has published some 
notes upon the hydraulic works for the use of the Industrial Exposition 
and of the new fountain of Milan. The total cost of the works was 
80,000 lire ($16,000). The daily supply of the fountain costs nine lire 
($1.80). The water is thrown toa height of 27 metres (29.528 yards), 
with an expenditure of 34 litres of water (8.975 gallons) per second. 
The effect is quite as striking as that of either of the other great foun- 
tains of Europe. The Berna fountain consumes 70 litres per second; 
the Trafalgar Square, 64; the Stoccarda, 62; the Turin, 50; each of the 
fountains of the Place de la Concorde, 61; each of the Rond Point, 36; 
that of the Place Belle Court, 40, and that in the Place du Chateau, 
Brussels, 40. — J/ Politecnico. 
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THE PENETRATION OF SEWER-GAS INTO 
DWELLINGS. } 


HE author states that, since the 
completion of the new drainage 
works of Dantzic, he has de- 
voted much attention to the 
question of house-connections 
and water-traps. His general 
conclusion is that too little care 
is bestowed by the public upon 
these important matters, and 
that for various reasons the 
subject has been neglected. In 
all cases which have come un- 
der his notice the presence of 
sewer-cas in dwelling-houses has 
been due to obvious imperfec- 
tions in the fittings, which were 
capable of being readily set right 
when once observed. Much ig- 
norance concerning this subject 
prevails among all classes. 

The author gives the results 
of ten experiments directed to 
ascertain the condition under 
which sewer-gases may gain ad- 
mission into dwellings, and the 
methods which may be adopted 
for their exclusion. He dis- 
claims any attempt at chemical 
or morphological examination 
as being incapable in the pres- 
ent state of knowledge of lead- 
ing to true results. 

The following experiments were carried out in the house, No. 25 
Ileiligergeiststrasse, Dantzic, which was fitted up in entire accord- 
ance with the prevailing ideas. The soil-pipe was prolonged and 
earried up through the roof and received from the first and second 
floors a sink and acloset on each floor, a closet on the ground floor, 
and a closet and a sink inthe basement. The observations were 
conducted in the ground-floor closet, and for convenience of access 
the closet apparatus was removed, together with the water-supply, 
leaving exposed only the siphon trap (of the form in common use). 
The diameter of the siphon was 11 centimetres (4.33 inches); the 
depth of water beneath the dip of the trap—zi.e., the minimum 
height of water to close the trap — was 8 centimetres (3.15 inches) ; 
or a total contents of 1,100 cubic centimetres (1.936 pint). In order 
to fill the siphon to the overflow level an additional level of depth of 
1.5 centimetre (0.59 inch) was required, bringing up the total volume 
of water in the bend of the siphon to 1,450 cubic centimetres (2,553 
pints). The actual water-seal was thus 1.5 centimetre (0.59 inch) in 
depth. In the first experiment the trap was completely emptied 
with a siphon, and observations of the air currents were taken by 
means of a lighted wax taper, placed at the bottom of the trap. The 
direction of the flame readily indicated the nature of the current, the 
general direction being towards the soil-pipe, showing that the sewer 
was sucking air. When water was poured into the soil-pipe on the 
upper floors the flame was violently agitated and sometimes blown 
out. Water was then poured into the trap so as just to fill it to the 
full height of the seal, and colored black in order that it might be 
Frequent measurements were taken of the liquid 
in the trap (three or four times daily) for five days, during which 
time the water seal was diminished by suctidn into the soil-pipe and 
evaporation toa level of — 0.2 (—0.078 inch) showing the seal to 
have become broken.? But on the first day, ten hours after the be- 
ginning of the experiments, air had forced up the blackened water 
over the top of the trap, the seal having become reduced to 0.7 cen- 
timetre (0.27 inch). Among the general conclusions from this set of 
experiments the author states that a seal of 1.5 centimetre had after 
a five or ten hours’ use become insufficient for its purpose. In the 
second experiment a more complex trap was employed, with a seal 
of 30 centimetres (1.31 foot). This apparatus became, under cer- 
tain conditions an annular siphon.? and completely emptied the 
trap in a few seconds. The result of this experiment went to prove 
that the sudden emptying of a bucket of water on the upper floors 
produced such a compression in the lower part of the soil-pipe as to 
correspond with a manometrical rise of from 1 centimetre to 2 cent- 
imetres (0.39 inch to 0.78 inch). The third set of experiments 
were carried out with another apparatus, and directed specially to 
ascertain and measure the small fluctuations in the pressure of the 
gases in the soil-pipe. Arrangements were made to keep the water 
in the trap at a uniform level (i. ¢., to restore all water drawn through 
the trap) by means of a double siphon connected with a store vessel 
containing a measured quantity of water. This store bottle the au- 
thor names the “ Restitutor.” The result of this set of experiments 
proved that the water in the trap could easily be automatically main- 





From the British Architect. 





1 By Dr. Lissauer, of Dantzic. From ‘‘ Deutsche Vierteljahrschrift fiir éffen- 
tliche Gesundheitspflege,”’ for Abstracts of Institution of Civil Engineers, pub- 
lished in Van Nostrand’s Engineering Magazine. 

2 That is, below the level of the dip of the siphon, 

3 By the same action as has been observed in Field's annular siphon and flush- 
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tained at one uniform level by a simple siphon apparatus. Further, 
that the suction down the soil-pipe is such that on all ordinary occa- 
sions it represents a rise of from 0.1 centimetre to 0.2 centimetre 
(1.039 inch to 0.078 inch) in a manometer. On very stormy days 
this difference may at times rise to 0.6 centimetre (0.234 inch). 
The outward pressure from the soil-pipe into the house caused by 
the use of the upper closets may correspond with a column of water 
pea 1.6 centimetre to 2.2 centimetres (0.63 inch to 0.87 inch) in 
eight. 
Jn the.fourth set of experiments a siphon trap was employed which 
had its front formed of glass, so that the height of the water on each 
side of the dip could be accurately observed, and measured by milli- 
metric scales fixed in either limb of the inverted siphon. The water 
employed was a soda solution, and strips of turmeric paper were sus- 
pended to show the height to which the water was blown up in the 
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metres (1.74 inch) to 8.1 centimetres (1.21 inch), and in eighteen 
days to 2.6 centimetrés (1.02 inch). In the seventh set of observa- 
tions a perforation was made in this trap to ventilate it, and sundry 
experiments with large volumes of water thrown down the closet 
were carried out. In the eighth set of experiments the water used 
in the trap was spring water, to see whether the absorption of sewer- 

as had anything to do with the rapidity with which the seal was 
orced. The result proved that ceteris paribus a trap was able to 
resist the passage of sewer-gas the longer the water it contained re- 
quires for its saturation with the gases, The next experiment was 

irected to prove the.reverse of this axiom, and water saturated with 
carbonic-acid gas was employed. In this case, after five buckets of 
water had been thrown down the soil-pipe, the trap was forced ; 
while it had required nineteen buckets of water to force a trap con- 
taining an equal volume of clear spring water. The tenth and last 
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passage of gases through the seal. The depth of the seal was at first | set of experiments were made on the same small sink-trap, but pro- 


2.5 centimetres (0.98 inch). Numerous tests were made of the seal 
by throwing down buckets of water in the upper closets, ete. This 
set of experiments proved that the utmost pressure of the gases did 
not exceed that of a column of water 2 centimetres (0.78 inch) in 
height. A seal of 2.5 centimetres (0.98 inch) was capable of resist- 
ing all pressure of gasesin the soil-pipe for five days, while the 
closets throughout the house were in ordinary use, and only gave way 
on the sixth day, when the seal had been reduced to 1.3 centimetre 
(0.51inch). Nine buckets of water rapidly thrown down in the up- 
per closets sufficed to break a seal of 2.5 centimetres. 

The fifth experiment was conducted at 87, Jopengasse, with a sim- 
ilar apparatus to the last, but with aseal of 3 centimetres (1.18 inch). 
In this case an opening of 3 centimetres was made in the siphon so 
as to afford direct ventilation into the open air, and thus provide 
an escape for the confined gases other than by forcing the seal. By 
this means the pressure was so reduced that the utmost movement 
of the water in the trap was reduced to from 1 millimetre to 2 milli 
metres (0.039 inch to 0.078 inch). The sixth set of experiments 
was conducted with a sink-trap, containing only 250 cubic centime- 
tres (0.44 pint), and which required fifty-two days to become wholl 
exhausted; though in one week the level had fallen from 4.4 centi- 


vided with a “restitutor,” as in No.3; and it was found that this 
apparatus enabled the water in this trap to be kept automatically at 
ga hid level. 

he author next gives ten instances of faulty house-connections 
and cases of illness connected therewith, and finishes with the recom- 
mendation that all domestic sanitary arrangements and apparatus 
should be placed under the control and subject to the inspection of 
the local authority. He advises the employment of* a separate ven- 
tilating-pipe along-side the soil-pipe, carried up above the roof and 
placed in free communication with the open air, into which pipe 
all the traps are to be ventilated by openings, not less than 3 centi- 
metres (1.18 inch) in diameter, situated between the water-seal and 
the soil-pipe. He speaks of the English system of disconnection at 
the foot of the soil-pipe as unknown to him by practical experience, 
and as of little use in Dantzic, where the street sewers are so formed 
as to suck air (which is in itself a protection to the houses), and 
where pressure of gases, tending to force their way into dwellings, 
only occurs at intervals in the form of gusts (stossweise). He con- 
cludes by stating that in all new dwellings the authorities of Dantzic 
have made compulsory the plan he advocates of direct ventilation of 
the siphon trap. 
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THE PANTHEON. 


T the back of the Pantheon there 
asses a narrow street called the 
ia della Palombella, well known 

to all who have lingered in Rome, though 
few may remember its name. It was 
the direct route from the Corso to the 
Falcone, the celebrated trattoria in the 
Piazza San Eustachio, where one used 
to go in the old Café Greco days, some 
fifteen years ago, to eat game of all 
kinds and especially wild boar, wood- 
cock, porcupine, and tortoise, cooked 
alla casareccia, according to the then 
unchanged traditions of the Roman 
kitchen. It was celebrated for its dingy 
old wine-shops, where delicious Aleatico, 
Montepulciano, and Orvieto, now ob- 
tainable no longer, were served to you 
at fifteen bajocchi (74d.) the flask. At 
the corner nearest the Piazza della 
Minerva stood Bianchi’s shop, now be- 
ing pulled down, where few English 
ladies failed to make purchases of Ro- 
man scarfs. From Bianchi’s shop to 
the further corner extended a range of 
lofty, neglected-looking edifices, built 
without the slightest attempt at design, 
and devoid of ornament or plastering. 
The small cobweb-hung windows seemed to have been placed any- 
where at random. The doorways, as irregularly built, looked as if 
no one had entered them for years, but among them was one by 
which, when the Tiber was out, strangers, after much time spent in 
finding it, passed through the sacristy of the Pantheon toAsee the 
weird effect of the dome reflected in the waters covering the floor. 
It would have puzzled any one to say for what purposes those edi- 
fices were constructed, but then there are, or at least there were, so 
many buildings in Rome which might equally well be taken for 
fortresses, prisons, or convents, and were neither of the three, that 
nobody stopped to think what those in the Via della Palombella 
might be. ih fact, they were bakeries and flour warebouses, which 
were arbitrarily built against the mole of the Pantheon a century or 
two ago, and have formed the text for volumes of erudition on the 
rights of the sovereign over the ancient public edifices, both sacred 
and profane. The pleadings in support of the claims of the owners 
by right of mere possession, and of the Crown, or rather the Tiara, 
by right of sovereignty, went on for years. Learned counsel on the 
one side expressed their surprise that the eminent Cardinal on the 
other should, “in the immense verbosity of his forensic erudition,” 
be ignorant of such or such a fact, but no unappealable decision for 
the removal of these incumbrances was obtained until recently, when 
the question of right was abandoned, and expropriation for purposes 
of public utility, with estimated compensation to the owners, was 
decreed in homage to the general expression of public opinion that 
the Pantheon, where rest the remains of Victor Emmanuel, should 
be isolated. 

‘he works were commenced in July last. ‘The whole of the Pan- 
theon side of the Via della Palombella has been demolished. The 
accumulation of ages on which the pavement of that street rests, at 
between seventeen and eighteen feet higher than the Piazza of the 
Pantheon — which was cleared by Alexander VIL in 1662— has 
been cut through and excavated down to the original level, a grand 
hall and a series of chambers which formed part of the Therme of 
Agrippa have been discovered, and on the side of the street still un- 
touched a crowd of Romans ,of the nineteenth century, with many 
strangers among them, stand gazing in wonder upon the marble 
pavement below, on which their ancestors walked two thousand 
years ago—the very slabs the divine Augustus and his great minis- 
ter and general have trodden — and lying upon it just as they fell, 
colossal masses of the white-marble cornice and great fragments of 
the splendid fluted columns of the golden-yellow marble of Numidia 
which adorned the Baths. At the back of the Pantheon a complete 
transformation scene has been worked, for instead of the circular 
mole being isolated by the demolition of the modern buildings, as 
was generally expected, it was quickly found that the unsightly 
frontage of the side of the Via della Palombella [ have described 
was little more than a mask covering the gigantic remains of the 
Therme, and now, in place of aline of ugly, shapeless edifices, we 
see a range of lofty walls and chambers of the Augustan age, which, 
built against and shut out from view, had been utilized as bakeries 
and flour warehouses and forgotten by every one but the very few 
acquainted with the records of the hidden vestiges of the ancient 
city. These records—descriptive and designed — exist chiefly in 
the works of the writers, painters, and architects of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries; but, partly because they are not easily 
understood and partly because they do not square with more mod- 
ern theories and criticisms, they are set aside as being at least un- 
trustworthy. Such confirmation do the excavations now in progress 
at the Pantheon give to the plans of the Therma of Agrippa drawn 
by Palladio more than three hundred years ago, and reference to 
these plans by those who may be interested in the subject of this 
letter will make my description clear. 





The great feature in the discoveries thus far made is a grand hall, 
exceeding in length the full diameter of the interior of the Pantheon, 
behind which it is situate ona line parallel to the portico of that 
building. Its direction corresponds so exactly to that of the Via 
della Palombella, lying immediately above it, as to lead one to con- 
clude that in the days when Rome had become aimost depopulated 
and half buried in her own ruins this hall was made a thoroughfare, 
until finally, through its walls, together with the contiguous chambers 
I have mentioned, being adapted to modern uses by the building of 
meaner edifices within and against them, it became the Via della 
Palombella of the modern city. Indeed, a glance at Palladio’s plan 
will show how convenient this hall, with its great entrances at each 
end opening onto the level of the platform where it stood in front of 
the Therma, which it connected with the Pantheon, was for such a 
por ee moreover, in the partial reproduction of Palladio’s plan in 

‘ea’s pamphlet, “ Dei Deritti del Principato sugli antichi Edifizi” 
(Rome, 1806), the situation of the modern buildings and streets, 
indicated in mezzotint, shows that the end of the Via della Palom- 
bella, which opens from the Piazza della Minerva, corresponds ex- 
actly not only in situation, but in width, to the eastern entrance. 
Every detail of this splendid hall is laid down with scrupulous exact- 
ness in Palladio’s plan. It measures 148 feet in length, by — judging 
from the plan, for only one of the longer sides has yet been exca- 
vated — about 50 feet in width. It was adorned with eight splendid 
fluted columns of Phrygian and Numidian marbles, like those of the 
Pantheon, one in sack corner and two on each of the longer sides. 
At the middle of the northern side — that excavated — is a great 
semicircular niche or apse, 29’ 2” in diameter, situate exactly hack 
to back to the Hiveloal wile in the Pantheon, that facing the en- 
trance, and in front of which the high altar now stands. The back 
or convex sides of the walls of these great niches, like the twin 
apsides of the double Temple of Venus at Rome, almost touch, there 
being no more than a free space of 4’ 4’ between them. Built 
within and against the wall of the great niche in the hall now dis- 
covered are the remains of a massive pedestal, large enough for a 
colossal group of sculpture or an equestrian statue. It measures 
12’ 8" x 11’ 7”, and must have been about six feet in height, and in 
the walls on each side of the great niche there are, at about ten feet 
from the floor, three other ordinary sized niches, one with a semi- 
circular and two with rectangular tops, for life-sized statues. 

[have termed this chief feature of the discoveries made a hall, 
but judzing from its position on the plan, its projecting to the extent 
of its width from the frontage of the Therma, its entrances at each 
end wide enough for a street in which two carriages can conveniently 
pee each other, opening to the east and to the west onto the 
evel of the low platform on which the Therm stood, and the fact 
that an opening on the middle of the side not yet excavated formed 
the central doorway into the principal chambers of the ‘Therma, it 
may more probably have been a vestibule like that of St. Peter’s, 
with which it corresponds in form, with the difference only that, be- 
cause of the Pantheon connected with it on the north, it was entered 
from the ends instead of from the front. If this supposition be 
correct, one may very reasonably conclude that the celebrated bronze 
athlete with the strigil —the Apoxyomenos—which Agrippa brought 
from Greece and placed in the portico of his warm baths, and of 
which a fine marble copy, found in 1849, is now in the Braccio Nu- 
ovo of the Vatican Museum, stood in one of these smaller niches. 
The pavement of this vestibule, as I shall now call it, is formed of 
large slabs, measuring 6’ 10” x 3’ 10”, of beautiful “ Africano” and 
other colored marbles, for the most part in very perfect condition, 
but the marble panels with which there are clear indications that 
the walls were covered have all disappeared, with the exception of a 
few vestiges here and there close to the floor. ‘The marble bases of 
the columns which supported the vaulted ceiling are all in their 
places, though much damaged. . Of the coffered vaulting a portion 
is lyins on the floor. Of the columns six great fragments, varying 
from four to ten feet in length, have been found. They measure 
10’ 6” in circumference, or one foot less than those in the Pantheon. 
Aloft, in one corner, are some massive vestiges of the white-marble 
cornice, with the great fragments of which—many of them meas- 
uring 8’ to 10’ in length by from 3’ to 5’ in depth — the flooring laid 
bare is incumbered throughout. The design of this cornice is the 
same as that of the portico of the Pantheon, but somewhat less 
ornate. ‘The details are marvels of architectural carving. The 
chief features of the cornice proper are a bold and deeply undercut 
egg-and-tongue moulding, 7 inches in depth, with, under it, a bead 
and oval moulding, and then dentils measuring 7” x 5’. The frieze, 
which is 2' 64" deep, is ornamented with dolphins with upright tri- 
dents betwecn them and acanthus plants alternately in bas relief, 
beautifully carved, and the architrave below is formed of simple 
broad fascia, the depth of the cornice, frieze, and architrave together 
being 8! 44". 

The lofty walls I have mentioned as having been revealed when 
the modern frontage of the Pantheon side of the Via della Palombella 
was demolished form, from one_point of view, the most important 
portion of the discoveries made, inasmuch as they afford conclusive 
proof not only that the Pantheon was an integral part of the Baths 
of Agrippa, but that the Pantheon, the vestibule. I have described, 
and those walls which, so to say, tie the two together were built 
from their foundations at one and the same time. ‘The construction 
of the splendid opus lateri‘ium, is identical throughout. I have meas- 
ured the bricks in many places and found them everywhere six and 
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a half to the foot. I may best describe the situation of these walls, 
which are eight in number, as so many straight parallel lines drawn 
at right angles from the straight north wall of the vestibule to the 
back of the Pantheon, and which, if continued on through the Pan- 
theon, would be parallel to its major axis. ‘These walls — which are 
3 feet 10 inches in thickness, excepting the two middle ones, (situ- 
ated on each side of the semicircular projections, as the great niches 
of the Pantheon and the vestibule appear when standing behind and 
between them), which are no less than 10 feet 7 inches thick — form 
the sides, as the walls of the Pantheon and the vestibule respectively 
do the ends, of a series of two-storied vaulted chambers, each 14 feet 
8 inches in width — excepting the central space where the backs of 
the two great niches nearly touch — anid increasing in length as the 
circular wall of the Pantheon spreads away on the one side and the 
other from the straight wall of the vestibule. ‘hese chambers are 
paved with large slabs of travertine; a series of doorways connect 
them with each other, but there is nothing to indicate what they 
were used for. ‘That they were used is, however, evident from the 
fact that some of the longer ones are divided by walls across them 
into smaller rooms, with their threshold stones jn their places in the 
doorways, at about a foot above the general level. Moreover, at the 
Pantheon end of each of the two rooms situated on the one side and 
the other of the central space there is what I may call a doorway, 
8 feet 5 inches in width by 5 feet in depth, constructed in the wall 
of the Pantheon itself, and each of these opens onto the diameter 
line of a semicircular recess, measuring 15 feet across. corresponding 
directly behind the great recesses in the Pantheon on the right and the 
left of the principal apse. What purpose these were constructed to 
serve I shall not for the present attempt to conjecture, but I may 
mention the curious cvincidence that the excavations now being 
made in the Laconicum of the Baths of Caracalla afford conclusive 
evidence that the Pantheon — though afterward, and, perhaps, al- 
most immediately, adapted, for reasons unknown to us, to the wor- 
ship of Jove the Avenger and all the gods — was originally nothing 
more nor less than the hot-air bath-chamber of the ‘Therme of 
Agrippa. — Correspondence of the London Times. 


“TRAVELLING EXPENSES.” — FULL PROFESSIONAL 
SERVICE. 


: SAVANNAG, GA., March 29, 1882, 
To THE EpiITors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Gentlemen, —I am greatly obliged for your reply to my communi- 
cation of the 6th signed “C” in your issue of the 18th inst., but I 
shall have to trespass upon your time and patience again, as the en- 
clused letter from my client will show. 

Employed some two years ago by him to design and superintend 
the building of a church, I prepared full and complete drawings, 
details and specifications, besides paying such visits during progress 
of the work as I thought necessary, over and above those in which I 
was especially sent for by my client. - 

The superintendent made several copies of my drawings and speci- 
fications tie the use of the various workmen, and probably details of 
his own besides. From this fact my client contends that I did not 
render full professional services, and wishes to settle upon a basis of 
oa per cent instead of 5 which I sent in a bill for. 

ut as you see he begs me to refer to you, and expresses his wil- 
lingness to abide by your decision in the premises if I am. _I, of 
course have no objection, and hence inclose you as much of his letter 
as refers especially to the difference between us. C. 








March 27, 1882. 

Dear Sir, — Your letter of the 21st was duly received, but sickness 
has prevented me from answering it before. 

The letter of the American Architect certainly settles the question 
about travelling expenses, but the real question which was in my 
mind, his letter does not touch, namely, what does full professional 
service including superintendence mean? Full professional services 
must mean more than “ preliminary studies, general drawings, details 
and specifications, and superintendence,” for the “including superin- 
tendence ” is put in brackets. 

I confess the schedule is somewhat of a mystery to me and I pre- 
sume was intended to be deciphered by architects who understand 
the custom. That you may judge of my mystification I need only 
mention the paragraphs marked, are the following. “ For full profes- 
sional services including superintendence) 5 per cent.” ‘his is 
marked with an arrow. “ For preliminary studies, general drawings, 
details and specifications, 3} per cent.” ‘This is marked with pointer 
and cross. I supposed special reference was called to this item. 
‘For works that cost less than $5,000, or for monumental and deco- 
rative [this word underscored] work, and designs for furniture —a 
special rate in excess of the above.” This item marked with an 
arrow-head. “ For alterations and additions — an additional charge 
to be made for surveys and measurements.” This is marked with a 

ointer. “ Necessary travelling expenses to be paid by the client.” 
Lhis is marked with a pointer and across. ‘Time spent by architect 
in visiting for professional consultation, and in the accompanying 
travel, whether by day or night, will be charged for, whether or not 
any commission, either for office work or superintending work is 
given.” ‘This is also marked with a pointer and across. “ If any ma- 
terial or work used in the construction of the building be already 
upon the ground, or come into possession of the owner without ex- 


pense to him, the value of said material or work is to be added to 
the sum total actually expended upon the building before the archi- 
tect’s commission is computed.” This is marked with an arrow-head. 
From the fact the article of preliminary studies, etc., being marked 
the same as the one about necessary travelling expenses, I supposed 
they went together. There are seven articles marked, three 
marked in one way and three in another. One I do not compre 
hend at all. From the marking I supposed they went together... . 


[THe schedule of the Roval Institute of British Architects, which is the. 
basis of those used in this country, save: — 

“All of the following requirements for buildings are included in the or- 
dinary charge of five per cent: — 

** Preliminary sketches. 

‘Working drawings and specification sufficient for an estimate and con- 
tract. 

‘* Detailed drawings and instrnctions for execution. 

**General superintendence of works (exclusive of Clerk of Works). 

** Examining and passing the accounts (exclusive of measuring ind mak- 
ing out extras and omissions).’’ 

The schedule adds: ‘‘An architect is bound, under the five per cent 
charge, to provide one set of drawings and one set of tracings, with dupli- 
cate specification; it being understood that the architect ia paid for the use 
only of the drawings and specification, and that they remain the property 
of the architect: ”’ and also, ‘‘ No additional remuneration is due for making 
such a rough estimate as may be obtained, for instance, by cubing out the 
contents. If a detailed estimate be framed, additional remuneration is due 
froin the employer.” 

The schedule of the American Institute of Architects doves not give any 
such details regarding the *‘ duties of the architect,”’ but in their absence 
the English schedule is the next best authority, and it conforms with the 
general practice in this country. — Eps, AMERICAN ARCHITECT. } 


THE CONDITIONS OF FELLOWSHIP, A. I. A. 
SAN FRANCISCO, March 28, 1882, 
To THE Epitors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

As a matter of information the writer would respectfully ask if 
applicants for membership in the A. [. A. are not required to have 
certain qualifications and submit certain original drawings, etc., and 
if the members recently admitted from this city were so qualified 
and met such requirements? Respectfully yours, Wa». F. Smiru. 


[There is at present no examination for entrance into the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, although it is to be hoped that the example of the British 
Institute in this matter may before long be imitated here. There isa rule 
that candidates must submit to the Trustees working drawings of some exe- 
cuted work, but this requirement may be, and often is, dispensed with in 
c:ises where it would cause inconvenience. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. } 





NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


ANECDOTE OF S1R Joun SLoang. — His (Wightwick’s) remarks about 
Sir John Soane, the architect, were very characteristic. He wasa highly 
nervous, I should think, rather affected person; he could not abide 
truisms or commonplaces, and if any one made the common English 
challenge to conversation of “a fine day,” he would either deny it flatly 
or remark, “Evidently the sun is shining and the sky is blue: there can- 
not be a question on the subject.” When Wightwick first went there 
he sent up his card, and soon followed it in person. Feeling nervous at 
being in the real presence of so great a man, he knew not how to begin, 
so said, “ My name is Wightwick, Sir,” to be rebuffed by the reply, 
“Sir, I have your card: I see perfectly what your name is.”—Jfemories 
of Old Friends —Caroline Fox. 


Pite-Draivine Br Evectricity. — The successful application of elec- 
tricity in new fields of labor continues to be recorded. At Hatfield 
Park, the seat of the Marquis of Salisbury, the piles to support a coffer 
dam across the River Lea have just been successfully driven by the 
power of a water-wheel situated at a distance, which power was trans- 
mitted by two dynamo machines to the gearing connected with the pile- 
driver, of ordinary construction, erected on a barge floating in the river. 
The machinery worked well, lifting a monkey weighing about four hun- 
dred-weight with ease and regularity. It is not stated how far the pow- 
er was transmitted. ByaFrench experiment M. Deprez has succeeded 
in obtaining useful work after the current had passed through forty- 
nine miles of ordinary telegraph wire. 





Cement. — Some useful results obtained by German expcrimenters 
on the behavior of cement under different conditions are given in the 
current volume of Dingler’s Polytechniches Journal, p. 1088. According 
to Herr Schumann, all cements, if allowed to harden in water, increase 
in volume, the largest increase taking place during the first period of 
setting. The increase is larger with newly-prepared cement, smaller 
with finely-ground cement. ‘The addition of gypsum also increases it, 
while the admixture of sand diminishes it. Building stones were like- 
wise found by Schumann to expand in water, and contract again on 
being dried in air. The greater the porosity of the stone the smaller is 
the increase in volume. ‘These changes are, however, in his opinion, too 
slight to interfere with present practice in building operations. With 
regard to the belhavior of concrete under heat, Herr Feege finds that it 
can be exposed to a temperature of 130 degrees to 150 degrecs Cent. 
without injuring its supporting strength. At higher temperatures, how- 
ever, it loses firmness and becomes brittle. An important fact bearing 
on the preparation of mortar was elicited by Schumann’s experiments. 
He found that all cements, whether used as fine or coarse powder, or 
burnt slightly or strongly, give the same yield of mortar, and therefore 
recommends weighing the quantity of cement instead of measuring it 
as is usually the case. We should add that Herr Delbruck objects to ee 
paring concrete under water, and holds that all excavations should be 
kept as dry as possible during the actual process of concreting. Herren 
Busing and Dyckerhoff, on the other hand, strongly recommend con- 
creting in water, and cite many large undertakings in which it has been 
successfully effected. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) . 





[Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the editors 
_ greatly desire to recewe voluntary information, espe- 
cially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtasmned 
of the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 
twenty-five cents.) 


255,773. CURTAIN-BRACKET. — Horatio C. Clement, 
Albany, Ore. 

250,783. FLUR-CAP FOR Srove-Pipes. — Frederick 
E. Heinig, Louisville, Ky. 

255,787. PLANING-MACHINE FOR PLANING THIN 
Sees OF Woop. — Wallace S. Holland, Burlington, 
eo Door. — George W. Howell, Covington, 





y. 
a a aed PAINT-BURNER, — Jos. Irving, Chicago, 
255,809. HINGR, — Charles Pfauntz and Henry 
Franck, St. Louis, Mo. 
epee Scxrew. — Charles D. Rogers, Providence, 


255,838. SrovkE-PIrpeE RETAINER, — Alfred O. Briggs, 
Columbia City, Ind. 


25,848. WiINDUW-SHUTTER. —Caleb E. Garey, 
New York, N. Y. 
ao WkENcH. — John C. Gunn, Knoxville, 
enn. 


255,868. OPERA-CH AIR. —Sidney N. Johnson and 
Augustus M. De Souchet, Indianapolis, Ind. 
sce Faucer, — David Morrisun, New York, 


255,884. METHOD OF MRASURING HEAT BUPPLIED 
FROM STEAM. — Eugene F. Osborne, St. Paul, Minn. 

255,+93. DOoR-CHECK. — William E, Sparks, New 
Britain, Conn. 

255,895. COLD-AIB MACNINE, — Henry F. Starbuck, 
Chicayo, 111. 

255,014, FAUCET. — Louis Bergen, New York, N. Y. 

235,918. FAUCET FUR REGULATING THE OVER- 
FLOW FROM Basins. — Francis A. Bishop, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

255,953. WATER-CLOSET. — William Bunting, Jr., 
Boston, Mass. 

155,936. ARTIFICIAL STUNE.—George W. Cham- 
berlin and Andrew S, Comerer, Sterling, Il. 

255,948. SPRING-HiNGE. — Charles L. Clark, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

255,956. SAFETY DEVICR FOR HoOIsTING-APPA- 
RATUS. —A. C, Ellithorpe, Chicago, Il. 

276,972, MOULD FOR MAKING TUBULAR BRICKS. 
— Adam Hahn, Keystone Junction, Pa. 

255,975. WATEK-CLUSET. — Thomas Hanson, New 
York, N. Y. 

255,991-992. MANUFACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL STUNE, 
— William H. Hoopes, Baltimore, Md. 
FIRE-Escark, — Joseph Kellner, Jersey 


AUTOMATIC SAFERTY-BRAKE FOR ELr- 
VATURS, — Christopher S. Longstreet, New York, 


= 

256,021. VENTILATOR FOR BUILD:NGS. — John Mo- 
Donough, Philadelphia, Pa. 

256,045. DouR-CHECK. — Israel P. Poulson, Green- 
field, Jnd. 
oe CALIPERS. — Edward C. Smith, Brooklyn, 


256,083, METAL ROOFING-PLATE. — John Walter, 
Nashville, Teun, 

256,89. HEATING-APPARATUB, — Napoleon W. 
Williams, Philadelphia, Pa. 

256,009, PNEUMATIC ELEVATOR. — Chas, E. Buell, 
New Haven, Conn. 


SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


Baltimore. 


ORPHANAGE. — Christ Church Orphanage, North and 
Second Sts., 40’ x 80’, three-st’y and basement, brick 
aud brownstone finish; Mr. Jno. J. Brown, builuer; 
Messrs. Wyatt & Sperry, architects. 

Canr-HousF, Erc.— Union Passenger Railway, car- 
house and stable, cor. Huntingdon Ave, and Oak St. 
97’ x 202’, brick, onesty, to contain waiting an 
eonductors’ rooms, etc., and have capacity for 25 
ears and 159 horses; Mr. E. F. Baldwin, architect, 


WARKHUUSBES, — Mr, Chas. Markell, 2 five-st'y base- |. 


Incnt warehouses, on lot 52’ x 78’, Lombard St., e of 
Charles St. Main floor fronts to be of iron; balance 
of frouts pressed brick with bluestone and terra- 
cotta Snish; cost, $25,000; Messrs. Hopkins & Mar- 
shall, builders; Mr. ‘Thos. Dixon, architect. 
BuILDAxG PERMITS. — Since our last feport twenty- 

sever permits have been granted, of which the ful- 
lowing are the more important: — 

E. LL. Feldhaus, three-st’y brick building, No. 170 
Mulberry St., bet. Pearl and Pine Ste. 

Eastern Shore Steamboat Co., two-st’y brick build- 
ing, foot af Squth St. 

Urchard Sst. M, P. Church, brick church building, 
mw cor. Orehani St. and Elder Alley. 

Jacob Hewster, three-st’y brick building, n w 
eor, Aliceayua St. and Rose any 

John Melbring, 2 three-st’y brick buildings, Ful- 
ten Ave, o of Lanvale St. 

Wm. McLaughlin, 10 two-st’y brick buildings, 
Light St, congnencing at ne cor, Wells St, 

Samuel HU Paget, three-st’'y brick building, n 6 
eor. Lomhard aad Carey Sts. 

Jacob Wahl, 3 three-st’y brick buildings, Jackson 
Square Ave., beaween Kegester St. and Broudway. 

J. S. Tucker, 65 three-st’'y brick buildings, Mount 
St, betweun Musber St. and Lafayette Ave. 




































W. M. Gesford, 4 two-st'y brick buildings, Vincent 
Alley, sof Lanvale St. 

Abbott Land Company, 12 two-st’y brick build- 
ings, Elliott St., between Canton Ave, and tare St. 

W. E. Hooper, four-st’y brick building, Wolf St., 
between Thomas and Foll Sts. 

Robt. M. Denison, four-st’'y brick building, 46’ x 
8:’,8 e cor. East Falls Ave. and Pratt St., a oue- 
st’y brick building, Pratt st., adjuinuing. 


Boston. 


BUILDING Permits. — Brick. — Summer St., Nos. 169- 


171 and 173, Ward 12, for Samuel S. Constance, 
mercantile, 46’ 7’ x 74’ 9’, five-st'y; James Smith, 
builder. 

NV St., Nos. 141 and 143, Ward 14, for Henry B. 
Stratton, 2 dwells., 20’ x 33’, threeet’y; Henry B. 
Stratton, builder. 

Chestnut Hell Ave., rear of, near Englewood Ave., 
Ward 25, for D. White, poultry-house, lu’ x 100’; 
D. White, bullder. 

Newbury St., Nos. 262-264 and 266, Ward 11, for 
Silas W. Merrill, 3 dwells., 22’ x %6', three-st’y aud 
mansard; Silas W. Merrill, builder. 

Commonwealth Ave,, No. Vii, Ward 11, for John 
Quincy Adains, dwell., 27’ x 81’, four-st’'y and wan- 
sard; Webster & Dixon, builders. 

Wood. — Wavrervey St., near Western Ave., Ward 
25, for Valentine Eckert, dwell., 22’ x 30’, two-st' ye 

Regent S¢., near Hurlbert St., Ward 21, for 
Michael Kelly, dwell., 25’ 2” x Jo’ 2”, two-st'y man- 
sard; Jas, W. Lord, builder. 

Albion S¢., pear Clifton St., Ward 20, for Andrew 
F. McDermott, dweill., 24’ 2’ x 3z’ 2”; ell, 18’ 8” x zo’ 
6”, twu-st’y. 

itiver St., near Central St., Ward 24, for Daniel D. 
Scott, blacksmith shop, 24’ x 3)’; ell, 12’ x 20’, 

Centre Pl., Ward 23, fur Chas. Perkins, dwell., 19’ 
x 28’, two-st’'y; Wm. L. Sumner, builder. 

West Sirth St., No. 128, Ward 13, for Patrick 
Brady, dwell., 20’ x 30’ three-st'y. 

Avon St, rear, near Pond St., Ward 23, for James 
Glynn, stable, 82’ x 32’. Joseph P. Straw, builder. 

Lincoln St, near Kutherford Ave., Ward 4, for T. 
B. Morrill, 2 dwells., 23 4! x 30’, three-st'y; Angus 
Melnness, builder. 

Lincoln St., cor. Rutherford Ave., Ward 4, for T. 
B. Morri}l, dwell., 2’ and 2d’ x v0’, three-st’y; An- 
gus 'cluness, builder, 

River Veew St., near Huntoon St., Ward 24, for 
Geo. H. Cavanagh, dwell., two-st'y; Geo. H. Cava- 
pagh, builder. 

Kogkview St., cor. Green St., Ward 23, for Eliza- 
beth C. Keller, dwell., 4u’ x 49’; ell, 4’ 4’ x 2u’ 6”, 
two-st'y; John D. Weeter, builder. 

West Cottage St., nearly opposite Woodville Sq., 
Ward 20, dwell. for Henry L. Clapp, 3’ and 35’ x 30’; 
Herman Drake, builder. 

Edgewood st., No. 49, Wayd 2, for Bernard Foley, 
dwell., zl’ x 30%; ell, 20’ x 21’, twu-sty; Henry d. 
Bartlett, builder. 

Edgewood St,, No, 47, dwell., 20’ x 30’, two-st’y; 
Henury.J, Bartlett, builder. 

Sewall PL, near Temple St., Ward 4, for C. W. 
Wellington, 2 dwells., 13’ x 27’, two-st'y; C. W. Well- 
fngton, builder. 

‘ast Fourth St., cor. P St., Ward 14, for Rev. J. J. 
Willams, hall, 50’ x 90’; Eugene Sullivan, builder. 

Cambridge st., near Harvard Ave., Ward 25, for 
John W. Hollis, 2 dwells., 4u’ x 36’, Chree-at'y hip; 
J. A. Berry, builder. 

Brooklyn. 


CHURCH. — Plans were filed at the Department of 


Buildings for another Catholic church to be erected 
fu Montrose Ave., bet. Girahain Ave. and Ewen St., 
On a@ Bite 88’ x 172", and to cost $100,000. 


BUILDING PERMITS.—Scheimerhorn St, No. 129, 18, 


63’ w Sinith St., three-st'y brownstone flat, cost, 
$6,500; owner, Geo. H. Messinger, 356 Henry St.; ar- 
chitect, W. B. Fraukey; builder, John W. Neeley, 

Falton Sta 8, 160° w Bedford Ave., 4 four-st’y 
brownstone flats; cost, $13,000 euch; owner aud 
builder, Albert Wilkinson, 343 Macon St. 

Linco/n 11,8 8, 354° © Seventh Ave., three-st’y 
brick dwell.; cost, $10,00U; Owner and architect, J. 
8. Suydam, 196 Carroll $t.; buiiders, E. P. Crane and 
Perkina & Green. 

Bergen St., ns, 196’ 6” » Vanderbilt Ave., three- 
st’'y brick tenement; cost, $4,090; owner, Peter 
Keyes, architect, James J. Keyes; builder, Jolin 
say. 

Greene Ace., n 8, 115’ e Franklin Ave., 6 three-st’y 
brownstone dwells.; cost, 95,0u0; owner and carpen- 
ter, J. H. ‘Townsend, 60 Putnam Ave. 

Atlantic Ave.,se cor, Coluinbia Pl. and Atlantic 
Ave.,88,extending from Prescott Pl. to Bancroft 
Pl., 26 two-st'y and basement frame dwells.; cost, 
$1,800 each; owner, Samuel S. Barrie, Yoo Fulton St.; 
architect, B. ‘TL. Robbins; builder, C. P. Skelton. 

Ainsle: Sf. ns, about 200'e Union Ave., three-st’y 
frame tenement; cost, $5,000; owner, Mr. Duods, 
Ainslie St.; architect, Fred. Weber; builders, P. 
Newman and J. J. Kandall. 

Manhattan Ave., Ww 8, 5.’ 8 Commercial St., three- 
et’y fraine store and dwell.; cust, $3,500; owner, 
Charles Sebath, 611 Manhattan Ave.; architect. 
ti moval builders, James Rooney and Andrew 

. Thile. 

Boerum Pl., ws, abt. 50’ n Atlantic Ave., four-st’y 
brick store and tenement; cost, $10,500; owner, ES. 
Auchmuty; builders, H. D. & W. A. Southard. 

Matyur St,n 8, 50’ e Waterbury St., three-st’y 
frame store and tenement; cost, $4,500; owner,— 
Hutnes, Maujier St.; builders, Chris. Buckheit and 
A. Amann. 

North Second St., sa, abt. 100’ w Tenth St., rear, 
three-st'y brick shoe factury; owner, Mrs. Fransis 
Glisch; architect, F. F. Gaylor; builders, Matthew 
Smith and Henry Tietjen. 

Harrison Ave... ae cor, Lynch St., three-et’y frame 
store and tenement; cost, $6,000; owner, Alvis Har- 
bich, Grahain Ave., cor. Scholes St.; architect, ‘Th. 
Engelhardt; builders, Win. Dafeldecker and Jas. 
Frisse. 

Atlantic Ave., n 8, 180’ w New York Ave., two-«t 
brick stable; cost, $5,000; owner, J. K. Wood; build- 
ers, W. Flewin and J. Dunn. 

Broadway, ws, 31' 5” s Park Ave.; 5 three st'y 


frame stores and tenements; cost, £5,50° each, own- 
er and carpenter, George Loe filer, 82 Fompkius Ave’ 

Powers St., Nos. 253 and 255, n 8, 75’ e Judge St., 
2 three-st'y frame tenements; cost, 84.000 each; 
owner, M. Paulers, 255 lowers St.; architect, Geo. 
Hillenbrand; builders, Wao. Bayer and MM. Metzen. 

Chicago. 

Houses, —On Maple St., near State St., 2 dwells., of 
brick, granite and terra-cotta, for Hon. FE. B. Wash- 
burne, 48’ x 78’; cost, $20,000; L. G. Hallberg, archi- 
tect. 

On Warren Ave., near Hoyne St., 2 houses of 
brick and stone finish, 27’ x 6u’ each, one for Kev. H. 
W. Thomas, D. D., the other fur Mr. MeCuurtie; 
cost, about $9,000 each. 

On Ellis Ave., near Thirty-eighth St., a fine rest 
dence, 25’ x 7u’, to cost $8,0Uu; Mr. Wo OL Drake, 
architect. 

Fuatrs.—On Ellis Ave., near Thirty-fifth St., firet- 
class apartinent-houses, six apartments, for Mr. EK. 
Murrison, 66’ x 66’, of brick and stone; cost, $25,000, 

Un Suuth Park Ave., near Thircy-fifth st., 2 three- 
st’y flats, 24’ x 70’ each; cust, $l4,uuu; Mr. W. H. 
Drake, architect. ; 

Un Seeley Ave. and Madison, two-st’y flats, 27° x 
65’; cout, $6,500; for Mr. Julin West. Also at same 
place, two-at’y flat, 24’ x 6u’, for Mr. ‘Thos Bent; 
cost, $4,600; Mr. J. W. Ackermann, architect. 

Faciony.—On Indiana and Market Sts., a luctory, 
for Mr. Daniel Tubino, four-st’y and basement, 25° x 
1cu’; cost, $15,000; Mr. J. W. AcKermann, architect. 

BUILDING PenMits. ~ L. Kucera, two-st'y dweill., 24 
x 56’, 726 Luomis St.; cust, $4,U: U. 

M. Vanecck, two-st'y dwell., 22’ x 56’, 86 Johnson 
St.; cost, $3,000, 

A. Klines, three-st’y dwell, and store, 20’ x 56’, 437 
Jetferson St.; cost, $5,000. 

KE. Aaroushaw, three-st’y flats, Ju’ x 74’, 362 Outa- 
rio St.; cust, $20,000. cre gees 

D. M. Schell, three-et’y store and dwell., 25’ x 34", 
230 State St.; cost, $3,vuv. : . 

C. A. Winship, three-st'y and cellar flats, 22’ x 62’, 
271 Huron St.; cost, $10,000. 

L. L. Coburn, one-st’y sture, 26’ x 119’, on Wabash 
AVe.; cust, $3,500. Z 

C. W. Marks, four-st’y store, 25’ x 90’, 6 East Wash- 
ington St.; cust, $4,000. ee 

Jos. Kadic, two-st’'y addition to dwell., 21’ x 40’, 72 
Bunker St.; cost, $2,500. 

John K. Dyson, two-st’y flats, 20’ x 40’, 23 Artisian 
Ave.; cost, $3,0u0U. ig 

H. Kasch, 2 two-st’y stores and dwells., 48’ x 75’, 
Twenty-first St. and Hayne Ave., CuBL, So,008, 

F. Kt: Hilger, two-st’y sture, 46’ x llu’, Wabash and 
Adains Sts.; cost, $7,Uv0. : 

G. Spencer, two-et’y dwell., 20’ x 40’, 295 Webster 
Ave.; cust, $3,500. : ; 

S. U. Egan, two-st’'y dwell. and barn, 32’ x 74’, 
Dearborn and North Aves., cost, $20,'00, 

H. H. Shufeldt, two-st’y dwell., 38’ x 7z’, Dearborn 
and North Ave.; cost, $25,000, . 

Mrs. M. A. Katey, 2 three st'y dwells., 40’ x 45’, 
State aud Schiller Sts.; cost, $1, U0U. é ; 

Johu Novatue, two-st’y store and dwell., 20 x 100’, 
sw cor. Throop and Eighteenth st.; cust, 37,40". ‘ 

Levi Rosenfelut, four-st y stores und flats, Yo x 
15u’, Washington and Halsted Sts.; cost, 70,000. 

Cincinnati. 


Srrike.--The plasterers are out on a strike for $3.50 
perday. About 159 men have quit work. 
BuiLping Laws.—The Builders’ Exchange have ap- 
puinted a committee to prepare a code of building 
laws to govern the erection of buildings in this city. 
MoRGUE.—A tax levy of 910,0vu for building & morgue 
has been assessed. 
BuiLpine Pgeimits.—Permits have been issued since 
vur last report as follows: — 
Chas. Uriverhauser, two-st’y brick dwell., Vine St., 
near Ubarltun; cost, $3,500. 
H. k. Sterns, three-st'y brick dwell., 4:2 West 
Ninth St.; cust, $7,000. 
Cinciuvnali Baptist Church, 8 e cor. Dayton and 
Whitinan Sts.; cost, 3,000. ; 
BK. Gutman, two-st'y brick dwell., 303 West Ninth 
St.; cost, 935,000. 
Gambriuus Stock Co., brivk stable, on Hunt St., 
near Broadway; cost, $5,000, ; 
S. Kichards, two st’y frame dwell., McMillan St., 
peur Kenton St.; cust, $2,g00. 
11 permits for repaics; cost, $3,900, 
‘Total permits to date, 10. 
‘Tutal cost Ww date, $406,2.-0. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Ernest Zerhenter, No. 910 Me- 
Gev St., two-st’y brick dwell., 54 x du’; cust, 33,000, 
W. Y. Carhon, No, 1220 Penn St., two-et’y brick 
dwell... 20’ x 30’; coat, $2,500. 
Kobert Andersun, No. 1215 Penn St., two-st’y brick 
dwell., 21’ x 55’; cust, $3,000. 
Hi. ‘lobenor & Co., n e cor. Fifteenth and McGee 
Sts., repairs; cost, 33,500. 
1. D. Clapp, on Grand Ave, one-st’y brick dwell., 
2u’ x BU’; cust, $3,000. 
P. E. Ennery, on Wyandotte St., two-st’'y brick 
dwell, 42’ x 54’; cust, $5,500. 
L. 8. Mark, on Fourteenth St., two-su’y frame 
dwell., 16’ x 4u’; cost, $5,400. 
W. 8S. Brown, on Lydia Ave., two-st’y frame 
dwell., 22’ x 40; cost, $2,5.0. 
bk. F. Roden, on Walnut St.ytwo st’y brick dwell., 
40’ x 65’; cost, $6,040. 
J. H. Worth, on Lydia Ave., two-st’y frame dwell., 
24’ x 45’; cost, $6,000. 
Louisville, Ky. 
BUILDING Permits. —‘The following building per- 
mits have been issued since last report: — 
W. H. Bowling, brick store; cost, $10,000; C. J. 
Clark, architect. 
J. M. Steimle, brick store; cost, $3,000. 
The John N. Norten Memorial Lufirmery, brick 
infirmary; cost $3,300; C. J. Clarke, architect. 
Hale & Bro., brick dwell.; cost, §5,50. 
Fred. Forcht, frame dwell.: cost, 32,35). 
fone Gaalbert & Co., brick wareuvuse; cost, 
50U 
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Tue New York Zimes contains a sensible editorial upon the 
effects and causes of the strikes in the building trades which 
have been so numerous this season. In no other branch of in- 
dustry has it been found practicable to increase wages to such 
an extent asin that of building, and the Zimes rightly regards 
the advance as excessive, and as likely to lead to a considerable 
reaction. ‘There is no question that in New York, where the 
strikes have been most numerous and successful, building has 
been materially checked, and although the structures now in 
progress must be completed, the volume of new work is likely 
to be much smaller at the end of this season than it was a year 
ago. It was found that the great increase in prices which took 
place early last year attracted so many new-comers to the city 
that the rates of wages which the workmen regarded at the be- 
ginning of the summer as much too low to satisfy their needs 
were with difficulty sustained until the autumn, and a similar 
course of events is inevitable in the future. As the Z7itmes says, 
strikes are almost always the precursors of a period of stagnation 
and dulness in trade. So long as a business continues brisk, and 
with good prospects for the future, the competition among em- 
ployers for good workmen insures a quiet but steady advance 
in the wages of such men; but when the limit of the market is 
reached, and the outlook begins to be unfavorable, the advance 
ceases, and the inferior workmen then, with characteristic impru- 
dence, endeavor to secure by force what they find cannot be 
had in the natural course of events. For a time the employers, 
bound by their contracts, are compelled to yield, but the com- 
pletion of every contract throws upon the labor market a cer- 
tain number of unemployed men, and a comparatively slight 
diminution in the total volume of building operations leaves a 
residuum of workmen in each trade who must compete with 
their fellows for such wages as they can get. 


Mr. E. S. Puivsrick has been giving some excellent ad- 
vice on the subject of sewerage to the people of Concord, 
Mass., in a report which we wish could be distributed among 
the more public-spirited citizens of every place of five thou- 
sand or more inhabitants in the country. Especially in the 
towns which have introduced a general water-supply without 
making any provision for drainage, and are now suffering from 
the rapid deterioration in the public health which is the speedy 
consequence of such half-way measures, Mr. Philbrick’s sen- 
sible and practical observations should be the subject of atten- 
tive study on the part of those energetic enough, or influential 
enough, to be able to impress upon others the convictions 
which result from their investigations. Concord is a village of 
about twenty-five hundred unusually intelligent inhabitants, 
who, having some suspicion of the dangers attendant upon the 
introduction of an abundant supply of water, determined to 
take in good season the advice of a thoroughly qualified expert 
upon the course which they should pursue to avoid them, and 
sa such consultations are unhappily very unusual in this coun- 
try, the result is particularly worthy of careful attention. 


It is hardly necessary to say that Mr. Philbrick totally con- 
demns, as a means for the disposal of waste liquids, the cess- 
pools which are now in universal use in Concord, as in nearly 
every other city and town of the United States. Of their in- 
fluence upon the soil, and consequently upon the air, he says, 
‘©The cesspool must be considered a bad neighbor.” “If not 
tight, the filth saturates the soil to a depth far beyond the pos- 
sibility of its absorption by vegetation, or of its decomposition 
by air in the soil. The abundant supply of water often leads 
to overflows on the surface, which are very offensive, for the 
fluid is always in an advanced state of decomposition, much 
worse than fresh sewage, and if too near the house, the fluid 
often flows back into the cellar through the soil.” ‘ Even if 
far enough away to avoid these risks,” he goes on to say, “ the 
place they occupy and defile may sooner or later be wanted to 
build a new house or to enlarge the old one. The soil is then 
found saturated with filth to such a depth that its entire re- 
moval may be quite impracticable.” ‘In short,” he continues, 
‘“‘ the soil all around becomes hopelessly defiled and crammed 
with organic matter, very much like the soil in an overcrowded 
graveyard that has been used for some centuries in succession.” 


Tue second part of the report, in which Mr. Philbrick de- 
scribes tle arrangement of sewers which he thinks most suit- 
able for replacing cesspools in the town, is too long to give any 
quotation from, although experts will find it by far the most 
interesting portion. In brief, he would recommend a thorough 
carrying out of what is now known as the “separate system ” 
of sewerage, laying main pipes of six and eight inches in diam- 
eter, with twelve flushing-tanks at suitable places, each supplied 
from the street-service, and discharging one hundred and twenty 
gallons once every twenty-four hours. For the final disposi- 
tion of the liquid surface-irrigation is recommended, arranged, 
as is now the rule in England, so that two or three separate 
plots, of two acres each, can be used alternately. As parts of 
the villaye lie lower than the fields to be irrigated, pumping 
would have to be resorted to, but this Mr. Philbrick thinks to 
be preferable to a direct discharge of the sewage into the river, 
which, although by far the cheapest disposition, we are glad to 
see he does not for a moment countenance. Notwithstanding 
this large additional expense, the entire cost of four miles of 
main sewer, with five hundred branches and house-connections, 
forty man-holes and covers, twelve flush-tanks and fittings, stor- 
age-tank, pumping-engine and boiler, engine-house, coal-shed, 
and the necessary land for site, together with the iron force 
main, four thousand feet long, and the whole work of grading, 
underdraining and preparing the irrigation fields, is estimated, 
including the engineering work and superintendence, at less 
than forty-three thousand dollars, or about seventeen dollars 
per head of the population. The cost of pumping and mainte- 
nance is estimated at two thousand dollars per annum, which 
would be just about the yearly cost of cleaning out the pres- 
ent cesspools. 


THe English and American journals contain many interesting 
and appreciative notices of the death of Dante G. Rossetti, the 
most intellectual and the most faithful to his ideal of the cele- 
brated group of. Pre-Raphaelite artists who flourished thirty 
years ago. The original Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood contained 
but seven members, five of them, Dante Rossetti, Millais, Hol- 
man Hunt, Collinson and Stephens being painters, and one, Wool- 
ner, a sculptor, while the seventh , William Rossetti, was admit- 
ted simply as a lay-friend of the others. Inspired probably by 
Dante Rossetti, whose romantic disposition led him to sympa- 
thize particularly with the subjective quality of the earlier Ital- 
ian paintings, the brotherhood produced a series of works in a 
singular archaic style, bringing upon themselves the unsparing 
denunciations of critics, until Mr. Raskin published a pam- 
phlet in their defence, which had the result of drawing to them 
a degree of public attention, such as falls to the lot of few 
artists. The effect of this upon the brotherhood varied with 
the character of each individual member. Millais, who was too 
much of a painter to endure for any long time even self-imposed 
bonds, soon broke them, and acquired an independent style of 
his own,,while Hunt diverged in another direction to those 
studies of natural history and chemistry for which he is so 
famous. Rossetti alone retained to the last the peculiar man- 
ner with which he had identified himself, and which, it must be 
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acknowledged, sat more easily upon him that it did upon his 
fellows. . In illustration of the character, perhaps artificially 
romantic, which shows itself in his few pictures as well as in his 
writings, it is said that on the death of his wife, of whom he 
was very fond, he carried to her grave and buried in it all his son- 
nets, as asymbol of the termination of his intellectual life. Lis 
admiring friends immediately dug them up, and after a time 
revealing to him that they were safe, prevailed upon him to 
allow tliem to be published. 


A CommiTTEE of the New York State Legislature has been 
conducting an interesting inquiry into the practicability of car- 
rying telegraph, telephone, and electric-light wires under- 
ground. Many experts have been examined, and although the 
testimony appears to indicate that there is no insurmountable 
difficulty, so far as insulation and electrical capacity are con- 
cerned, in placing the wires below the surface, the expense of 
doing so by any of the methods now in use would much in- 
crease the cost of telegraph and telephone service, while some 
of the smaller corporations which employ electric signals, such 
as the automatic fire and burglar alarm companies, and those 
furnishing instruments for calls of various kinds, would be com- 
pelled to close their business entirely, if overhead wires were 
forbidden by law. One of the witnesses testified that the tele- 
phone service iu Paris was carried on by means of wires run- 
ning above the house-tops, and that subterranean telegraph 
lines in that city were to be abandoned for pneumatic tubes. 
The same witness, however, expressed a decided opinion that 
electric-light wires should be: placed in all cases below the sur- 
face of the ground, and in this we imagine that the public will 
concur. 


Mr. KrEELy’s celebrated motor appears to have found a rival 
in a device invented by a Mr. Luckett of England, which he 
calls a “caloric engine,” claiming for it, according to the Boston 
Herald, a capacity for utilizing the heat evolved from the com- 
bustion of a given quantity of fuel two or three times greater 
than that of the best steam-engines. ‘There is a little uncer- 
tainty about the exact figures, one paragraph of the account 
giving the ratio between the effective force from a given weight 
of coal in the steam-engine to that in the new motor as one to 
three, while the next reckons it as one to five, but we prefer to 
be as conservative as possible in our statements. Unlike Mr. 
Keely, the inventor of this device is quite disposed to let the 
public know that the thought which occupied his brain during 
his experiments, was nothing less than “a means of developing 
power.” If such great thoughts lead so rapidly in his mind to 
practical results, the reward which the Herald predicts for him, 
of *“‘a fortune, to which Sir Henry Bessemer’s tens of millions 
would be hardly a circumstance,” seems none too large as a 
_ recompense of his genius. 


THe Memorial Hall which formed the Centennial Art 
Building at Philadelphia in 1876 is rapidly falling into decay. 
Although the structure cost a million and a half of dollars, 
many parts of it were finished in a very cheap and temporary 
manner. Much of the work about the roof is of galvanized 
iron and zinc, which has already reached the end of its short 
term of usefulness, and must be replaced with new material. 
Two years ago the large statue of America, which crowned 
the dome, had become so corroded as to make its removal nec- 
essary, and the dome itself is now so leaky as to endanger the 
valuable objects collected beneath it. The building is occupied 
by the Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art, 
and shelters an extensive permanent exhibition of the minor 
artistic products; it would be a serious misfortune to have it 
abandoned, and we trust that means will be found to put it in 
thorough and permanent repair. 


AN important rival to the Bell Telephone Company has ap- 
peared under the name of the People’s Telephone Company, 
a corporation which originated some time ago in Pennsylvania, 
and claims the right to manufacture and sell or rent telephones 
operated by electric currents without asking license from or pay- 
ing royalty to the Bell Company, whose patents it asserts to be 
invalid by reason of the invention and use of an apparatus sim- 
ilar in all essential respects to that of Professor Bell several 
years before a patent was granted to the latter. This prior 
invention is said to have been made by a Mr. Drawbaugh, of 
Western Pennsylvania, who employed it in a small way about 
the year 1874, and has since introduced many improvements, 


which have been adopted By the People’s Company, and are 


now in daily use over a large territory. Until lately the two 
companies have carried on their separate business without in- 
terference, but a collision was perhaps inevitable sooner or 
later, and a suit to determine the rights of the Bell Company 
is now before the Courts. What the result will be it is impos- 
sible to say. Most suits in which patents are concerned are 
terminated by compromise, the richer party buying up the 
claims or inventions of the other, but in this case Mr. Draw- 
baugh, not having patented his original invention, as it would 
appear, has nothing to sell, while the fact of open and public 
use of such a device before Professor Bell’s patent would, if es- 
tablished, destroy his monopoly beyond the possibility of com- 
promise, and throw the telephone open to the whole country. 


Sir WILLIAM THomson, who has been reported as saying 
that he had been disappointed in the practical efficiency of the 
Faure and Planté secondary batteries, writes to contradict the 
story, saying that since last November he has been continually 
engaged in experiments with these accumulators, and expects 
important results from his investigations. At present he has 
in constant use a Faure battery of forty elements, which serves 
as a reservoir of electricity for lighting his house, which is fur- 
nished throughout with Swan and Edison incandescent lamps. 
At the moment of writing the letter which we find quoted in 
the Revue Industrielle, — ten o'clock in the forenoon, —he says 
that he has four Swan lamps burning brilliantly with the re- 
sidual force of this buttery, charged the day before, and em- 
ployed through the night as the sole agent in lighting the rooms, 
the movement of the electric generator being suspended during 
that time. At this season he finds the power of the accumu- 
lator to be amply sufficient to supply the burners for twenty- 
four hours without recharging, although some of the lamps are 
used in-the daytime as well as through the evening. Consider- 
ing that the irregularity of the light, caused by the vibrations 
of the generator, is one of the principal difficulties in illumina- 
tion by incandescent lamps, the employment of the accumulator 
certainly seems likely to become, if not essential, at least of 
great use in that system. 


M. R. SprinG_r, the president of the Society “ Architectura 
et Amicitia,” in Amsterdam, Holland, has occupied himself for 
some months in the assiduous collection of facts concerning the 
architectural and artistic societies of Europe and America. So 
far, his statistics of German societies only have been published, 
but they show a gratifying readiness on the part of the members 
of the profession in Germany to associate themselves for mutual 
improvement. ‘The most important body in the empire is the 
Union of German Architects and Engineers, a kind of federation 
of local societies, like the American Institute of Architects. 
This numbers more than sixty-five hundred members ; it holds 
every year a convention of delegates from all the affiliated So- 
cieties, and every second year a general assembly, accompanied 
with a technical exhibition. Of the local associations by far 
the most conspicuous is the Berlin Society of Architects, which 
has seventeen hundred members, more than half of whom, how- 
ever, reside outside of the city. Each member pays an annual 
assessment of ten dollars, and the large income so obtained has 
enabled the Society to secure a handsome building, which fur- 
nishes accommodation for meetings, social reunions, and classes 
in technical studies, besides furnishing a surplus for annual 
prizes to be awarded in professional competitions, for publica- 
tions, and for the maintenance of a permanent exhibition of build- 
ing appliances. In other cities the custom seems to be to unite 
engineers and architects in the same body, and the latter are 
generally somewhat in the minority, although these local associa- 
tions, judging by that of Cologne, which contains two hundred 
and twenty members, or that of Dresden, which has four hun- 
dred and ninety, seem to be in a most flourishing condition. 


A NEW mode of preserving wooden posts from rotting in the 
ground has been mentioned in several of the daily journals, 
and consists simply in saturating them with ordinary coal oil, 
and then coating them with gas tar. It appears to be certain 
that posts of white pine so treated will remain sound for ten 
years or more in ordinary earth, and perhaps & much longer 
time. We need hardly say that without the application of 
some such substance the posts would have been destroyed in 
one or two seasons, so that this certainly appears to be a valu- 
able means of securing a considerable degree of protection with 
little trouble or expense. 
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A SPLENDID TRIP. 


F it were not for our terrific 
encounter with an unnum- 
bered army who seemed to 
have engaged our room be- 
fore us at Auxerre I think 
we should be tempted to 
highly recommend the 

lace; but we were fairly 
aten and eaten besides, 
and the next morning as we 
dragged ourselves out from 
between the sand-paper 
sheets life seemed actually a 
burden almost too heavy to 
bear. A view of the little 
town, however, soon chased 
away despondency, and we 
were soon trudging along as 
if nothing had happene to 
destroy our equsninity: I 
can’t help thinking, though, 
how it must have looked as 
we tramped up the hill on the side of which the little town nestles, 
poking into every alleyway and dirty yard, starting up bundles of 
rags which seemed to acquire life as we approached, craning our 
necks right and left, up and down, and seeing as much of the town 
in a couple of days as the average residents had seen in their life- 
times. What seemed to amaze these people, too, was the unaccount- 
able way in which our sketching-stool would suddenly kick out its 
legs, form a sit-down, open an um- 
brella over itself, and enclose the nu- 
cleus of a picture before they had 
exactly made up their minds whether 
the owner were sane orinsane. The 
results, however, were more gratifying 
to them, and when we included in the 
sketch an animated old 
rail of the last genera- 
tion who hobbled past, 
their delight was onl 
equalled by the width 
of their wondering 
smile. ‘Two sketches ot 
this old place will suf- 
fice before we hurry on 
to Vezelay, which to us 
was much more inter- 
esting. We found that 
the nearest station to it 
was Avellon, to which 
place we shaped our 
course and arrived late 
in the afternoon. Next 
morning going out for 

a ramble through the 
lace we met with a 
unny little incident. 

It has never been clear 

in our minds whether 

the gendarme was a pe- 
culiarly crusty individ- 
ual who had never 
seen a stranger, or 

whether we really did 

look like a pair of im- 

pecunious tramps, } 

ready to burn down or | 
carry away their houses ¢ 
by storm. At any rate, 
we had stopped to read 

a huge poster on a wall 

when suddenly this ma- . 

jestic mass of blue 

cloth, brass buttons, 
cocked hat, and long 
sword, tapped us on 
the shoulder and began 

a list of questions into 

our pedigree. Who were we? Whence came we? Where were 

we going? What were we doing? Were we marricd? If not, why 
not? and a dozen others of equal importance, ending up-with the 

very pointed inquiry as to whether we had any money ? his was a 

little too much: to question a man concerning his birth, education, 
rofession, even his matrimonial proclivities,—these are all right ; 

Put to taunt one upon the length of his purse and its emptiness, this 

was a little too much, and like Betsey Bobbet, we “ spoke right up,” 

a proceeding which seemed to surprise this notable into a degree of 

satisfaction almost equal to a franc-piece. Another surprise of a 

different nature awaited us later; one of those which sometimes fall 
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to an antiquarian, and known as “a find.” Threading our way 
through the little streets lined with houses, black with age and almost 
embracing each other across the way, we stepped into a café and, 
after a little lunch, demanded what there was of interest to be seen. 
A shrug of the shoulders in that peculiarly Frenchy manner was the 
only answer, and comprehending by intuition its meaning, we struck 
out blindly for an old tower of which we only saw the very tip. And, 
by the way, that shrug of the shoulders is a wonderfully suggestive 
motion, and utterly unanswerable. Is the price of your room too 
high? You tell the landlord so, and ten to one a Seat shrug will 
completely answer you. Are you displeased with any article for 
which you have paid down your money? Ditto, and you have only 
to leave in disgust. Do you roundly abuse your guide after paying 
lim a frane for a service which was no service at all? You geta 
shrug, and probably pass on, he smiling, you raving. But we have 
ae been trying to geta 

— _-——.__ good glimpse of the 

l =e old tower mean- 
a while, and only suc- 

ceed after a heroic 
climb to the top of 
a ten-foot stone wall 
lined with those ar- 
tistic broken-glass 
ornaments known 
in our own country 
as “cat teazers.” 
Finding them to 
some extent cov- 
ered with moss, we 
essayed a seat, but 
not even Darius 
Green with his fly- 
ing machine eeu 
have been more 
careful as to how 
he alighted in the 
barn-yard than 
were we. The little 
exterior could then 
be seen pretty well, 
and gave us to un- 
derstand that it was 
once a church, but 
now desecrated like 
hundreds _ through- 
out the country, and 
turned into a mill. 
We reasoned that 
since those aisles 
and nave were all 
intact they must be 
held by their origi- 
nal supports, and so 
laid siege to the old 
miller, who, with 
good nature, al- 
owed us to investi- 

gate the whole in- 
terior. The nave 
and aisles had been 
built in with three 
floors, so‘that as we 
ascended the second 
flight we came di- 
rectly upon the old 
capitals of the col- 
umns, covered thick 
with flour and often 
completely sur- 
rounded by grain. 
Still ascending, the 
roof-beams became 
visible, and in 
places showed what 
seemed to have been 
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———S a painted ceiling. 
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——— a Oe = All this of course 
an was extremely in- 


teresting, and quite a while was spent in the roof of this old church; 
but our object in coming to Avellon was to visit Vezelay, which we 
found to be six miles away by guide-book, but as Say miles by 
horse-power, a fact we found out later, however. You have seen 
those horses in a tread-mill whose amount of motion certainly indi- 
cated an equivalent of distance. We had just such a beast, but the 
equivalent of distance in this case seemed to be a lacking quantity, 
so that it was fully three hours before we came in sight of grand old 
Vezelay high on a hill, with its embattled walls, and still entered by 
its foudal gateway. 

Just imagine yourself now in a little enclosed square with the 
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river on the left and a street leading straight away up hill and end- 
ing in the old church square. Hardly a person is stirring ; indeed, 
it seems almost like the deserted village as we walk up the 
narrow paved way, and after examining the exterior somewhat, 
enter the cloisters, which are of charming design. 

An old monk with shaved head, his shoulders bent and covered 
with an old brown cloak, walks up and down in deep meditation, 
hardly noticing our entrance. I confess it wasa solemnly impressive 


little scene, and in strange contrast to 
the hurry and bustle of the exterior world 
which we had but shortly left behind us. 
Enter now the church, cold and solemn: 
not a sound save the clatter of an old 
woman in sabots who hobbles away 
over the stone floor, crossing herself and 
counting her beads. The huge cradle roof 
spans the whole width of 
the nave, and the extreme 
length of the building 
(404 feet), together with 
the simplicity of design 
is very impressive. 
Think how the old place 
must have resounded as 
Becket in 1168 cursed 
“by bell, book, and can- 
dle” all who maintained 7 
in England the “cus-, 
toms of the elders.” 
Or how, when St. Ber- 
nard in 1145 preached 
the necessity of a new 
Crusade, the old abbot 
tore his red robe into 
pieces, and shouted, 
“The Cross! the Cross!” 
Indeed, the quiet and 
solemnity of the place to- 
day seems almost to belie 
the actual history of the 
little place, as the aged 
monks pace up and down 
the aisles. 







And so we left Vezelay feeling well repaid 
for the visit, and after passing over what 
seemed a good part of France, we reached our 
hotel just too late to take the evening train, 
a trick, you see, which our old driver played 
upon us in order to go halves with the land- 
lord for another night’s lodging. After en- 
deavoring to convince ourselves that swearing 
in French was nota sin for an American to in- 
; dulge in, we were an- 
swered by the inevita- 
ble shrug of the shoul- 
ders, and seeing that 
we were evidently not 
versed in the best 
methods of denuncia- 
tion, we sat down to 
a good dinner, and 
afterwards buried our 
disgust in slumber and 
eider-~lown. 








WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION AT PHILADELPHIA. 
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'ERHAPS there is nothing for 
g brightening purposes like a little 
friction, and nowhere are its be 
neficent effects more apparent than 
in the mantgement of these peri- 
odic exhibitions, at least in Phila- 
delphia. 
ince the Academy and the So- 
ciety of Artists have agreed to dis- 
agree, and each to hold its separate 
exhibition, a most refreshing activ- 
ity has characterized them both. 
- The walls of the Academy are cov- 
ered at present with the Belgian 
Exhibition, and the Society’s very 
leasant gallery is occupied by the 
First Water-Color Exhibition of 
any importance that has ever been 
held in Philadelphia. 

The absence of that incentive to activity, on the part 
~ of the artists, which is furnished by enterprising and 
progressive publishers, — for no single influence in the 
growth of water-color, With us, is comparable to the 
practice of drawing for illustration,—as well as the ex- 
treme conservatism —a citizen of the good city hardly 
likes to use a harsher term —of the popular taste 
have hitherto discouraged pretty effectually whatever 
inclination or ability 
the local painters have 
developed for the prac- 
tice of this beautiful 
art. But with the in- 
creased interest in 
water-color which is 
everywhere ee 
it was impossible that 
some cane of its influ- 
ence should not reach 
Philadelphia, and the 
younger men have, for 
the most part, taken 
kindly to it and express 
themselves as_ readily 
in this as inthe more 
familiar medium of oils. 
As far as local per- 
formance goes, this is 
about all that can be 
said of the present ex- 
hibition. The work is 
essentially the same as 
it would be if done in 
the heavier material, 
and there is visible 
throughout, an absence 
of appreciation of the 
distinguishing qualities 
which belong to water- 
color as an art by 
itself, and which lend 
it its peculiar charm. 
To such an extent is 
this true, that one has 
often to look quite 
closely to determine 
whether it is really 
water-color or not, the 
painter often seeming 

rather to enjoy than 
otherwise this ambiguous effect which is heightened by the practice 
now unfortunately general, of framing heavily in gold without using 


a mat. at 

There is, of ws ee Oe 

course, a fair ~~ \/ aes SAC ae 

sprinkling of si. * — ==--. 
€ 


work in the exhi- 3 \, 
bition to which $25 
objections like ; 6 ee 
these do not ap- 

ly. That of Mr. {ita 

eter Moran, for {<= 
instance, if not 
always quite free rake 
from faults, of f&-s 
which lack of 
vigor, owing to 
too great are- 
spect for certain time-honored conventionalisms of drawing is un- 
doubtedly the chief, is yet always full of the most thorough appre- 
ciation of the distinctive merits and limitations of water-color, and 
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the most consistent observance of their requirements. The three or 
four pictures which he has contributed to the present exhibition, of 
which A Mountain Pasture with sheep is the best, are instinct with 
genuine feeling for his subjects and marked throughout by the most 
refined and scholarly methods of execution. 

Among the home painters, however, Mr. Charles E. Dana easily 
takes the lead for those qualities of freshness and luminosity which it 
is chiefly the province of water-color to display. This artist exhibits 
several works, nearly all with foreign, several of them Eastern sub- 
jects, which are as full of crispness 
and sparkle as anything in the whole 
collection. Within certain limits, 
of which no one is evidently any more 
conscious than the painter himself, 
but for which no niggling attempts 
at patching up betray his concern, 
the work is 
strong and 
free, and if in 
some cases 
the intrica- 
cies of foli- 
age or the ex 
pression of a 
Zee figure has of 
ve fered difficul- 
ties for which 

| he was not 
prepared, he has wisely left it in that state of delightful suggestive- 
ness which is always so much better than anything short of the 
most masterly realization can be. 

Among the younger men, Mr. Prosper L. Senat sends several 
very pleasing marines, the larzer ones, it is true, possessing no special 
merits that are not shown in his oil pictures and so, as wanting 
somewhat in depth and quality, not quite so good as they would have 
been if execute] in that medium. An improvement, however, is no- 
ticeable in some of the 
smaller pictures from his 
hand, especially in An 
Early Moonrise, Cape 
Ann, which is not only 
very poetic in concep- 
tion, but is full of very 
sweet and luminous col- 
or. His work always 
shows good feeling in 
the choice of subject, 
‘and when not marred > 
by a certain dirtiness, ~ 
from which the color is - 
not always free, a good 
deal of grace and prom- 
ise in its execution. 

Mr. Hahs is too willing 
to repeat himself. A sin- 
gle figure, often a not 
very interesting negro 
boy or a humorously pa- 
thetic old man is paint- 
ed, usually very well, amid rather meagre accessories, sometimes 
represented as not doing anything in particular, sometimes with a 
good deal of dramatic suggestiveness. Always clever and almira- 
ble as studies this is not the kind of performance which, to say the 
least, will bear much repetition, and is hardly worthy of a painter 
who has exhibited so much real ability and genuine feeling. 

Mr. Leon Delachaux is another of the young men who, in a range 
of subjects somewhat similar to that which Mr. Hahs affects, shows 
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a good deal of appreciation of what constitutes picturesqueness, and 
in whom one notices a steady improvement from year to year. In 
his contributions to the present exhibition there is too much evi- 
dence of effort for them to be quite successful as water-colors, but 
the coloring is good and the subjects always well composed and well 
drawn. The best one, entitled Going Home to Georgia, represents 
an old darkey with capacious carpet-bag and enormous umbrella, 


waiting on the platform of a railroad station for the train that shall 
carry him back to the sunny South. The humor of the conception 
is quiet and dignified, and the treatment simple and in good taste. 

Of the landscapes of Mr. Carl Weber and Mr. Thomas Craig, of 
Mr. Sword and Mr. De Berg Richards, of Mr.-Trotter’s animals 
and the figures of Mr. Cariss, Mr. James and Mr. Dunk, it is enough 
to say that they are quite as good as their work in oil, but contain 
nothing that calls for any special cataloguing here. 

Of Mr. Eakins’s contributions, that of a girl at a spinning-wheel, 
entitled “ Ifomespun,” is certainly much the best, though this is not 
saying as much as one would like to of the work of a man who has 
made so many friends by the seriousness of his purpose and singular 
faithfulness to his own ideals. ‘The picture is small and quite inno- 
cent of color, but it is pervaded. by the same atmosphere of quiet con- 
centration and simplicity which characterized his Renjamii Rush at 
the last Academy exhibition. Both of the other subjects are taken 
from the shad fisheries on the Delaware; the pictures are not disap- 
pointing because he has done precisely the same thing a good many 
times, but they are certainly as depressingly commonplace as they 
could possibly be made. ‘These hard, photographic little figures will 
have to be accepted as “conscientious,” [ suppose, since all the 
kindly critics will have it so, but in their labored feebleness of exe- 
cution, as well as their singularly inartistic conception, one wonders 
what relation they can possibly bear to art. 

I have spoken first and at such length of Philadelphia’s part of the 
exhibition because the rest of the collection has, for the most part, 
been seen before at New York. Among the New York contributors, 
Mr. F. S. Church in his A Lesson in Wisdom, is easily first as far as 
imaginative quality and artistic sensibility is concerned, while both 
his own work and that of Mr. Harry Fenn will serve to remind us 
that the most charming qualities of water-color painting are not in- 
consistent with the use of body-color. 

Mr. Henry P. Smith’s On Govey Sands and On the River are 
somewhat conventional and not conspicuously true to Nature, but 
they are very beautiful in color, and the careful finish which they 
bere received is less tiresome than that bestowed upon his works in 
oil. 

_ Mr. C. D. Weldon’s The Old Home possesses plenty of dramatic 
interest and contains a good deal of good painting, but the theme is 
literary rather than artistic and the treatment is rather bald. 

Mr. Bunner’s three Venetian subjects are as rich and warm as 
they alwavs are, and the landscapes of Mr. Coleman, Arthur Par- 
ton and Henry Mulrman are fresh and strong, but nothing among 
them all is quite so choice, considered as a bit of color, as the little 
interior— A Corner, it is called — by Frederick Guengling. 

L. W. MILier. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ETCHING. 


PON this subject an interesting 
lecture was delivered March 
13 by Mr. F. Seymour Haden 
in the theatre of the London 
Institution, Finsbury-circus. 
The lecturer observed that 
three years ago hedelivered at 
the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain three lectures upon 
etching. Those lectures, like 
the present one, were unwrit- 
ten, but they were so far 
thought out as to cover the 
whole of the ground legitimate- 
ly appertaining to the subject. 
Those lectures were pirely of 
a technical character, and ad- 
dressed for the most part to 
engravers and experts, as well 
as to all who had engaged 
themselves in the practice of 
etching, or who took an inter- 
est in the subject. The pres- 

ent lecture, however, would on- 
ly deal with the elements of etching, and would be, he hoped, accepta- 
ble to those who had not as yet given much attention to the subject. 

He proposed to divide the lecture under three or four heads. He 

would, in the first instance, speak of the principles of etching, more 

particularly upon the capital principle of etching, and would show 
the difference between etching and engraving. In the second place, 
he would describe the mode of practising the art of etching. ‘Thirdly, 
he proposed to say a few wavs upon the printing of etchings, more 
pear with regard to two practices in connection therewith 
nown as retroussage and acierage. In conclusion, he would speak of 
the value of a collection of etchings, and would say something as to 
the disabilities under which etchers labored at the present time. 
Before speaking as to the principles which should govern the art 
of the etcher, he would first of all give his definition of what he meant 
by an “art.” The French say “ arts et mdtiexs,” the English saying 

“arts and manufacturers,” neither nation, however, using the terms 

very exactly. “ Mcetier” meant the mastery of some craft or trade; 

“manufacture” clearly meant, or should mean, something made 

by hand; but it was the rule, in s eaking of “manufactures,” to 

mean goods made by machinery. In that way the term was misap- 
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plied. He wanted to define the difference between an art anda 
méiier, and between an art and a manufacture. An art differed 
from a méiier in that, though it depended upon certain material agen- 
cies for its final expression, yet those agencies, like the brush of the 
painter, were of the simplest kind, and were wholly directed to their 
end by the impulse originating in the brain of the artist. On the 
other hand, to invest any of those simple agencies,—the brush of the 
painter, the needle of the etcher, the pencil of the designer, the knife 
of the surgeon, the chisel of the sculptor, the pen of the author,— 
with any of the attributes of a machine, or, in other words, to render 
them in any degree automatic, was to make brain-power or impulse 
unnecessary, or to put it into abeyance, with the result of producing, 
not an art, but a manufacture. Now, there were many general 
principles relating to art. Some of these principles were common to 
all branches of art, but there was one capital principle which was 
pre-eminently essential to etching, viz.: personality, originality, ideali- 
ty. That was, in fact, the initiative faculty required by the etcher, 
who must, if he would succeed, be imbued with poetry, imagination, 
sensibility, and all the qualities that went to constitute the genius of 
the artist. Now the work of the engraver did not call for the posses- 
sion or the exercise of any of those qualities; for if he was not a mere 
copyist, he was at any rate only a translator of other people's ideas. 
Very ingenious, very respectable, no doubt, was the mctier of the en- 
graver, but it was, after all, only a metier. The engraver not only 
copied what he had before him, but he had to work in accordance 
with a whole gamut of formule (dictated by practical conditions) 
concerning the production and distribution of curves and lines. It 
was the use of these formule which made all engravings more or less 
alike; and it was the absence of such formule, and, indeed, of any 
formule, which accounted for the fact that no two etchings were 
alike. All methods of engraving on metal, whether by the burin or 
by the etching-needle, whether mezzotint or aquatint, were included 
in the term “ painter-etching.” The artist was not to be confined to 
the etching-needle, but if he used the burin he must use it as a means 
of original art expression, just in the same way as the etchiny-necdle 
had (of necessity) to be used. Albert Diirer, as we know, preferred 
the burin, and used it with wonderful effect, but all his engravings 
were made by him from drawings previously made by him, every 
line of the drawings being reproduced. ‘Therefore, Diirer, in en- 
graving from his own drawings, used the burin as a means of origi- 
nal art expression. Rembrandt, on the other hand, preferred to use 
the etching-ncedle. 

Proceeding to speak of the practice of etching, the lecturer said 
that etching, in the common sense of the word, was engraving by 
corrosion. ‘The word was, he understood, derived from a Scandina- 
vian word signyfying “to eat,” and corroborative of that etymology 
was the fact that the etcher spoke of “biting” his plate. In the 
common process, the plate of copper or zinc was first coated with a 
protective varnish. The picture was then drawn with the etching- 
needle, which removed the varnish down to the surface of the metal. 
The plate was then immersed, and allowed to remain for an amount 
of time dependent on circumstances, in a bath consisting of a solution 
of nitric acid or chlorate of potash. The parts of the plate unpro- 
tected by the varnish, or, in other words, the parts which the etching- 
needle had traversed, were rapidly acted upon by the acid. There 
were, as a matter of fact, two processes of etching, the first known 
as the “interrupted ” process, and the other known as the “ continu- 
ous” process. ‘The interrupted process was that in which the grada- 
tions of shade in the plane of the picture were obtained by alternate 
“ bitings” and “stoppings.”” When it was thought that certain lines 
in the picture had been sufficiently bitten in, the plate was taken out 
of the bath, and those lines stopped with the wax. By the continu- 
ous process, which the lecturer himself practised, the same results 
were obtained without the removal of the plate from the bath. In 
this process,— for which the lecturer said he had the credit, although 
he did not believe he originated it, but was firmly convinced that 
Rembrandt employed it,—the plate was put into a shallow bath, and 
the etching-needle was used on the surface of the plate while the lat- 
ter was covered with the fluid. Under these circumstances the first 
scratch made by the needle would be the strongest in the picture, and 
the last one the faintest, and these were considerations which the 
etcher using the continuous or “ synchronous” process, asit had been 
called, had to bear in mind. Writers on the subject of etching had 
described that process as very diflicult, but he had not found it so. 
If the etcher knew what he was about, the continuous process was real- 
ly the easier of the two. ‘The lecturer then proceeded to point out the 

ifference between the engraved line, as made by the burin, and the 
etched line. ‘The engraved line was in section like the letter V, and 
consequently, as the surface of the plate was worn down by printing 
from it, the groove became shallower, consequently retained less ink, 
and, consequent on that again, the more worn the plate became the 
grayer were the prints ébtained from it. Notwithstanding this dis- 
advantage, however, the engraved plate had the advantage of great 
durability, for a very large number of impressions could be obtained 
from it. On the other hand, an engraved plate could not be, in an 
artistic sense, what an etched plate was, and for this reason an 
etching was the work of the artist himself, and the process not being 
a laborious or mechanical one (as the etching-needle was used with 
the same freedom as a pen or pencil), the artist had full play for his 
fancy, and hence an etching must show the individuality of the 
artist. Thus it was that no two etchings were or could be alike. 
The use of the burin, on the contrary, was necessarily laborious and 


mechanical, rendering it impossible for the user to “invent” as he 
roceeded with his work. It was true, that as he had said, Albert 
urer had made good use of the burin, but even he had found it 
necessary, owing to the technical limitations of engraving, to make 
careful drawings beforeband of what he intended to engrave, and 
those drawings were copied by him, line for line, in his engravings. 
While, however, an etching was far superior to an engraving from 
an artistic point of view, compared with an engraving it possessed a 
very low degree of durability. ‘The acid or mordant, entering the 
lines scratched by the needle on the surface of the plate, underinined, 
so to speak, the substance of the copper, so that in section each line 
in an etched plate resembled, roughly speaking, the letter O with an 
opening at the top (the line traversed by the needle), thus U. It 
would thus readily be understood that each of the channels thus 
eaten away by the acid had a sort of overhanging roof in two halves, 
unconnected in the centre, and of course the roof thus formed got 
more or less broken in after a very few impressions had been taken, 
and the plate thus lost its sharpness, and the proofs their clearness, 
Having described the process of acierage, or steeling over the surface 
of an etched plate from which it was desired to take a large number 
of impressions (the effect of which, however, was to give the prints 
a dry and hard appearance), the lecturer referred to what he called 
the vicious practice of retroussage, which consisted in dexterous ma- 
nipulation on the part of the printer (by direction, of course, of pub- 
lishers and others) so as to hide the defects of an imperfectly-etched 
plate. Where a plate was found to print too light or too dark in 
parts, it was possible, by means of retouching or rewiping, to so dis- 
tribute the ink as to make a passable print from an artisticall 
defective plate; but this, although it called for the exercise of sith 
cleverness on the part of the printer, was not a commendable prac- 
tice. In conclusion, the lecturer referred to the disabilities under 
which painter-etchers labored at the present time. These consisted 
of the frauds practised by some unprincipled print-sellers, to the detri- 
ment of the public and to the loss of the artists, and in the inexplica- 
ble refusal of the Royal Academy to hang on its walls a single 
original etching, although it had no hesitation in admitting engrav- 
ings copied from pictures, and some of which engravings had been 
peo for months past, and exhibited in the shop-windows. As 
resident of the Society of Painter-Etchers, he felt bound to publicly 
protest against the continuance of this state of things.— The Builder. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HOUSE FOR F. M. COLSTON, ESQ., BALTIMORE, MD. MESSRS. J. A- 
& W. T. WILSON, ARCHITECTS, BALTIMORE, MD. 


HOUSE FOR PETER B. BUSH, ESQ., MONROE, N. Y. MR. HOWARD. 


8S. BUSH, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SCOTTISH SKETCHES, BY MR. J. W. SMALL, F. 8S. A. SCOT. — TOWN 
HOUSE OF -THE KELLYS OF KELLY CASTLE, PITTENWEEN, FIFE- 
SHIRE; TOWN HOUSE OF THE MARQUIS OF HUNTLEY, CANON- 
GATE, EDINBURGH. 


WORTHINGTON MEMORIAL CHAPEL, IRVINGTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
MESSRS. ROSSITER & WRIGHT, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Tus chapel is now being built of local granite, rough ashlar 
work, at a cost of $12,000. The memorial window is to be de- 
signed and made by Mr. Louis Tiffany. 


PARSHALL MEMORIAL OPERA-HOUSE, LYONS, N. Y. MESSRS. KIRBY 
& BATES, ARCHITECTS, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


LEGAL NOTES AND CASES. 


Malicious Erection of Structure. — Injunction. 


<5) N the Supreme Court of Errors of Connecticut, in 
Gallagher vs. Dodge, decided in December last, the 
question of malice in erecting a structure on land 
was considered. 

. A petition was made for an injunction under the 
statute (Connecticut General Statutes, page 477, 
sec. 4,) which provides that “ An injunction may 
be granted against the malicious erection, by an 
owner or lessee of land, of any structure upon it intended to annoy 
or injure any proprietor of adjacent land in respect to his use or 
disposition of the same.” 

The structure which it is sought to enjoin the defendants against 
erecting, is a show-case in front of their store and upon their own 
premises, but to be so placed as to obstruct a side window in the 
plaintiff’s store, which store projects several feet beyond that occu- 
pied by the defendants, and thus has space for a side window looking 
out upon the platform constructed from the front of the defendants’ 
store to the street line. ‘This side window is upon the line between 
the premises of the two parties, and serves the occupant of the plain- 
tiff’s store both for light and for the display of his goods. It was 
found that the object of the defendants in procuring the show-case 
was two-fold — first to display their own goods to the best advantage; 
and, second, to prevent the public from seeing the goods of the occu- 
pen of the plaintiff’s store through his side window. The finding 

elow was for the defendants, and plaintiff brought the record up by 
motion in error. 
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Loomis, J., in delivering the opinion of the court, said: It was the 
richt of the defendants, and the exercise of the right could not be 
revarded as unreasonable, to occupy the space between the front of 
their stores and the street line in the way most advantageous to their 
business. ‘They were under no obligation to consult the interests of 
an adjoining proprietor. So far as he was availing himself of the 
open space to secure to himself more light by a window looking out 
upon it, or an opportunity to claps his goods by exposing them in 
the window, he was availing himself of an opportunity that he held, 
and must have known that he held, by mere sufferance, for the de- 
fendants’ store could at any time have been built out in front up to 
the street line, and so as completely to darken his side window, with 
no invasion of his rights and no ground of complaint on his part. 
If possibly a building-line established by the city would have pre- 
vented them from building out to the street line, the mere fact that 
the plaintiff’s building was erected before the building line was estab- 
lished was one that gave him no rights against the defendants as to 
the open space in front of their premises. What they might have 
done so effectually by building out over this space they had an equal 
right to do in any other mode no more injurious to the adjoining 
proprietor. We cannot see why they might not reasonably do it in 
the mode which they adopted. 

But it is claimed that the whole character of the act as to its legal- 
ty is changed by the fact that an element of malice went into it. 
And this brings us to the difficult question where the line shall be 
drawn between structures that are useful and proper in themselves, 
but into the erection of which a subordinate malicious motive enters, 
and those where the malicious intent is the leading feature of the act, 
and the positive usefulness of the structure a mere incident. 

The only case in which this statute has come up for construction 
is that of Harbison vs. White, 46 Conn. 106, in which it was held 
that a coarse structure erected for the malicious purpose of darken- 
ing the windows of a neighbor fell within the intent of the statute, 
although it might serve a useful purpose in screening the defendants’ 
premises from observation. Here the malicious purpose was alto- 
pe the predominant one, and the usefulness of the structure very 

imited and merely incidental. In the present case these conditions 
are reversed, and it is found that the primary purpose was the 
reasonable and proper one of displaying the defendants’ goods, while 
the malicious part of the motive was secondary. While we are not 
prepared to say that this relation of the two motives should always 
determine the court against the granting of an injunction, and the 
opposite relation in favor of granting one, yet we regard the predomi- 
nance of the malicious motive as generally essential ‘to a case in 
which the court will think itself justified in interfering. ‘The statute 
speaks of the structure intended as a “malicious erection,” and one 
the intent of which is “to annoy and injure any proprietor of adja- 
cent land.” We think we do not go too far in saying that this 
malicious intent must be so predominating as a motive as to give 
character to the structure. It must be so manifest and positive that 
the real usefulness of the structure will be as manifestly subordinate 
and incidental. ‘The law regards with jealousy all attempts to limit 
the use to which a man may put his own property. This right to use 
is always subject to the wholesome limitations of the common law, 
that every one must so use his own pa as not to injure another’s, 
and the person who violates this rule is liable to the person in- 
jured whether he has any malicious intent or not; but here the new 
ee is introduced, that the land owner may erect no structure on 

is own premises, however lawful it would otherwise be, if he does 
it maliciously, with intent to annoy his neighbor. The common law 
has always regarded the existence of malice in the exercise or pur- 
suit of one’s legal rights as of no consequence; just as its absence is 
of no consequence in the cases of injury.caused by wrongful acts. 
The inquiry into and adjudication upon a man’s motives has always 
been -regarded as beyond the domain of civil jurisprudence, which 
resorts to presumptions of malice from a party’s acts instead of in- 
guiring into the real inner workings of his mind. When, therefore, 
we inquire how far aman was actuated by malice in erecting a 
structure upon his own land, we are inquiring after something that it 
will always be very difficult to ascertain, unless we adopt, as in other 
cases where the courts inquire after malice, a presumption of malice 
from the act done. And in this view of the matter we think no rule 
can be laid down that is on the whole more easy of application, and 
more likely to be correct in its application, than that the structure 
intended by the statute must be one which from its character, or 
location, or use, must strike an ordinary beholder as manifestly 
erected with a leading purpose to annoy the adjoining owner or 
occupant in his use of his premises. If the defendant has erected a 
house or block on his own land so close to the dividing line between 
his lot and his neighbor’s as to darken the side windows of his 
neighbor’s house, no one would say that he had done a thing that 
was mainly intended to annoy his neighbor, and yet in his heart 
there may have been a malicious delight at the damage he was doing 
his neighbor. In such a case the obvious propriety of such an erec- 
tion should determine the question in fa-or of the party making it, 
without putting him under oath as to his motives. ip the same way, 
if a land owner should locate a privy or pig-sty directly on his line, 
and as close as possible to the near parlor windows of his neighbor, 
or should erect a rough screen of boards before his windows to 
darken them, the very character and location of the structures would 
strike every beholder as decisive evidence of an intent to annoy, and 


of this intent as an entirely predominant one; and a court might 


* 


very properly so determine without leaving the case to rest on 
eg generally the party’s own oath, that there was no malice in 
e case. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL AND DECORATIVE CONCRETE. 








Kirowle >) P LTHOUGH the 
= ‘J ; 9 pie Hi architect has not 
Warwic » looked kindly up- 

" gx ——F on this material, and 

- res c the economical de- 


sire of building in 
concrete has received 
a check by the re- 
vival of brick and 
terra-cotta, the ma- 
terial in many forms 
continues to draw to 
itself an amount of 
attention from prac- 
tical builders, and 
even architects them- 
selves, which sug- 
gests the inquiry 
whether we can af- 
ford to dispense with 
a material which is 
forcing its way into 
building. ‘Those who 
have had an oppor- 
tunity of visiting the 
Building Exhibition 
for the last two or three years, must have become aware of the great 
improvements in manufacture which have taken place with regard 
to concrete, and the many applications of the material now to be 
secn. A few years ago the general builder had only one idea of 
concrete-adaptation, namely, that it was useful for foundations, and 
its employment in this semi-solid condition was the only one he could 
think of. He had no idea that concrete had been in use by the an- 
cient Romans, and that so long as half a century ago, blocks of con- 
crete were used in construction. Even for sub-structures he gave it 
unqualified praise, and concrete foundations now are as common as 
any other. The idea of moulding it, or of throwing it between frames 
of wood for super-structure quickly followed, and many buildings were 
erected in which the patent building apparatuses of two inventors, 
intimately connected with the history of this material, were employed 
with success. But, as it often happens on the introduction of a new 
process, it was thought desirable to use it for building in localities 
where other materials were at hand, and the result was that in some 
cases the cost checked its extended adoption. Architects looked 
with disfavor ere a material which produced smooth, jointless, and 
monotonous walls, and the material had, from these causes, chiefly 
enjoyed a reputation asa constructive material. But when these 
opinions were formed, few builders or architects dared to hint what 
the future applications of concrete would be. They never thought 
of its application for floors and pavements, stairs, wall-slabs, archi- 
tectural dressings, window mullions, and a variety of other forms, 
for which brick and stone had, from time immemorial, been the rec- 
ognized material. For such purposes as doors, tiles, baths, archi- 
tectural ornaments and drain-pipes, the use of concrete would have 
been ridiculed. The rapid and progressive employment of the ma- 
terial for all these purposes, and many more for which it possesses 
advantages over stone or brick, has obtained for it an attention it 
would never have received from architects. The first thing to notice 
in the exhibits of this material at the Agricultural Hall is the hard- 
ness and finished face it has assumed under modern manufacture. 
The use of Portland cement instead of lime has done much to revo- 
lutionize the manufacture of concrete as a building material, and has 
led to a renewed use of the material. The old plan of “ tipping in” 
concrete has been superseded by the manufacture of blocks and slabs, 
and this application of concrete is one which has made a considerable 
progress, and is beginning to press itself upon architects. ‘Iwo or 
three manufacturers have lately vied with each other in producing 
artificial stone of this description, which can be used for any con- 
structive purpose required by the architect. We need only men- 
tion the Vistoria Stone Company and the Eureka Company’s pro- 
ducts to show what has been accomplished in the material for con- 
structive purposes. ‘lhe former process, that of the late Mr. High- 
ton, consists of reducing granite to small fragments with a cement- 
ing agent (Portland cement), and impregnating it with a silicate of 
soda. The broken granite is well washed, and the cement used is 
of the best kind available. Briquettes, made ef the “ Victoria stone ” 
containing Leicestershire granite broken into small pieces, three 
months old, had a tensile value of 740 lbs. per square inch; and we 
may attribute the hardness and tenacity of this material to the use 
of small-sized aggregates, now generally recognized as the best for 
constructive or architectural purposes. Architects are now fully 
alive to the advantages of concrete for stone pavements, floors and 
stairs, in place of stone, and there are few modern public buildings 
for which wear and strength are desiderata in which artificial stone 
has not been employed. The use of cement-concrete in embeddin 

iron-work, such as girders and columns, it is needless to here dwel 

upon, though this is an encasement which architects long shrank 
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from using, till actual tests in the case of destruction by fire com- 

elled its adoption. ‘Then we have various patents of recent date 
for building walls in which blocks or facing slabs rebated together, 
or tied by dovetailed flanges, are employed. These are not new, 
for there have been several species of interlocking slabs and blocks; 
but they have been greatly improved. The employment of thin 
slabs for lining walls has been gradually gaining in popularity, and 
even architects are beginning to see the merits of a plan which en- 
ables timber-framing to be economically and artistically carried out. 
Mr. Lascelles was the first who introduced the system on a large 
scale; it has ever since been getting into favor, till now we see sev- 
eral manufactures of a similar kind. The thin tiles and slabs of con- 
crete, made of the best Portland cement colored with metallic oxides 
wear better than red rubbed brickwork, and promise to supersede 
red brick and terra-cotta for some technical reasons. If it can be 
shown that a wall can be built of a concrete core, faced with slabs of 
concrete of a superior face, quickly and easily, and that sharpness 
of line and accuracy of fitting can be insured, it will not be long be- 
fore builders avail themselves of the material in lieu of bricks. Still, 
there is the artistic prejudice to get over. Why not build solidly, 
architects say, of brick or stone, instead of venecring our walls 
with thin slabs of a better material? The very want of substance 
and solidity destroys the sense of deep mouldings, light and shadow, 
and fine modelled effects in the mass, and it is in this way the mod- 
ern concrete manufacturer is out of joint with the art architect of 
to-day. As the beauty of all architecture is the expression of con- 
structional ideas in the solid, any reduction of wall mass will always 
be regarded with suspicion, if not with dislike. ‘The solid moulding 
of windows, lintels and jambs in concrete has been adopted by some 
of our leading Gothic and Renaissance architects, and we can take 
little exception to features of this kind being moulded in the mass. 
Yet the idea of a concrete-mullioned window or door would have 
been violently repudiated a few years ago, as it was‘a direct assault 
of a new minterel.oo one of the strongholds of stone-masonry. Ex- 
perience has proved, nevertheless, the advantage of using a more 
durable and stronger material than many of our natural building- 
stones are —one which will not decay, that is more impervious to 
moisture, stronger and less liable to fracture, fire-proof, and that can 
be moulded without the drawbacks attending materials exposed to 
the action of the fire. Terra-cotta and stoneware, excellent for dec- 
orative feature, cannot be placed with concrete on the last-named 
ground, and large blocks of moulded work, after firing cannot be 
safely employed. The same advantage, in respect of truthfulness 
of line and section, has been found in the manufacture of large tu- 
bular drain-pipes, such as the rock concrete-pipe, and the silicated 
stone manufacture of pipes in which fron slag is used in the aggre- 
gate; even the disadvantaze of concrete, in respect of hardness, has 
been lately got over by first subjecting it to a moist heat, and after- 
wards to a silicious application. These physical advantages of con- 
crete over other moulded fictile materials are indubitable. Whether 
they like the material or not per se, architects are bound in their 
own interest to accept facts, and to admit in a graceful manner 
that, after all, it is better to master the material and mould it 
into artistic uses, than to get it pushed upon public notice in some of 
the intractable and inartistic forms it often assumes. In the matter 
of color concrete has lately undergone considerable improvements, 


and in the colored cement and marble-mosaic specimens of paving» 


and chimney-pieces a new field is open for the architect and orna- 
mentist. As in other cases, however, where colored forms borrowed 
from one material have been transferred to another, there is always 
danger of a want of appropriateness in the decoration. With a 
modification of the material we look for a difference in the ornamen- 
tation, and it is this idea which the conerete specialist who goes in 
for artistic reproductions of marble mosaic might with advantage 
make a ruling one.—-Building News. 


VANDALISM IN ViENnNnA. — In the Hofburg, the principal palace of the 
Austrian emperor in Vienna, which is about to be considerably’ en- 
Jarged and partially rebuilt, workmen have been recently engaged in 
fitting up special telephone wires from the emperor’s library to the 
other parts of the palace. The wires had to be carried in one direction 
through the so-called Crown Prince’s Passage, whose walls are covered 
with very large and valuable paintings, all by old masters. Lately, on 
going his rounds through this portion of the edifice, the Captain of the 
Palace discovered, to his horror, that the eyes of all the figures in these 
pictures had been cut out. Respecting the perpetrator and his motives 
nothing is yet known, but a strict inquiry has been instituted into the 
circumstances of the case. — Exchange. 





PILLaGinG THE VILLA Borcuese. — A singular case of housebreak- 
ing has occurred at the Villa Borghese, at Rome. Some persons scaled 
the boundary wall, and, after breaking through the iron grating of one 
of the ground-floor windows, succeeded in carrying off a brouze statue, 
one metre in height, of Geta, the brother of Caracalla, which, together 
with its pedestal, was worth sixty thousand francs, and a marble statu- 
ette of Jupiter of little value. Apparently the burglars had also at- 
tempted to carry off two large vases, but found the weight of them too 
great. After three days’ search the police succeeded in arresting the 
delinquents, and in finding not only Prince Borghese’s property, but a 
number of objects of-antiquity recently stolen from the catacombs of 
St. Calixtus, among them a fine sarcophagus and several statuettes of 
great value. They were all hidden together in a vineyard belonging to 
a well known Roman dealer in antiquities, who had paid five hundred 
francs for the statuettes stolen from the Villa Borghese. — N. Y. Even- 


ing Post. 


THE INSURANCE OF WATER FITTINGS. 
“f 5 ~ OBERT RAWLINSON 


says in a late issue of the 

Builder that it appears 
that the Birmingham 
Water-works Committee 
contemplate what is 
termed “Insurance of 
Water-Supply Fittings,” 
—that is, it may be as- 
sumed, these-will be main- 
tained in order by inspec- 
tion and repair for an 
annual payment. One 
shilling per annum on low 
rentals, increased in pro- 
portion of rental; 2s. 6d. 
extra on bath, and 5s. ex- 
tra on water-closct fit- 
tings. If the tenants will 
submit to examinations 
and pay such excessive 


(vreau on | charges, well and good; 
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tance of the terms. That both water and gas fittings need looking 
after at short intervals is certain ; and it will be as much in the in- 
terest of the sellers of water and gas to preserve fittings in good 
order, as it will be of the users so to have them. It is a fact noto- 
rious to water-works engineers that, as a rule, more water is wasted 
by defective mains and fittings than is legitimately put to any good 
use. Take the metropolis, where, on an average, about 31 gallons 
per head per day are supplied all the year round; or, at eight per- 
sons per house, about 250 gallons are supplied for each house per 
day.. Who believes that this is all fairly used? As the water sup- 
plied to the metropolis is for the most part pag apace by steam- 
ower paid for by the companics,—one may fairly conclude that it 
is rather more the interest of the supplier than of the consumer that 
the fittings should be maintained in good order. The truth is, every 
water-company or corporation supplying water by sale will, as an 
integral part of their business, some day soon, establish unceasing 
inspection and repairs of house fittings for the ordinary water ren- 
tal, as a question of economy. Over and over again, water-company 
corporations and Local Boards have been driven almost to despair 
because the waste of water in their respective districts has been so 
enormous, running up to the absurd volume of 120 gallons per head, 
or 600 or 700 gallons per house per day. 

‘To this condition did Croydon come some time since, so that with 
other places it had to discontinue constant service, and go to inter- 
mittent service to diminish the waste from defective mains and leak- 
ing services; but this did not prove a cure. Inspection and repairs 
of fittings have, however, stopped the waste. A large proportion of 
London is now on intermittent service, a small army of turn-cocks 
being employed day by day to turn the water on for one or two 
hours, and ‘he to shut it off again. If these turn-cocks were in- 
spectors and fitters looking after and repairing at once the fittings 
constant service would be found to be by far the most economical 
mode of water-supply. This statement need not rest upon assertion 
as it has been well based on fact in several places. The truth is, no 
public water-supply is complete unless unceasing supervision, in- 
spection and repairs form part of the system. ‘This and this alone 
will be the best, the cheapest, and the readiest form of water-fittings 
insurance. . 

As to gas fittings: gas is sold by meter, and consequently, if it 
is unduly wasted it is paid for. Companies may, therefore, come 
to the erroneous conclusion that waste is no concern of theirs, 
but rather, as more gas has to be paid for, is to their advantage. 
This, however, is a blind and impotent conclusion, as extravagant 
waste of any serviceable commodity cannot, in the long run, be good 
forany party. Wasting gas by leakage is dangerous as leading to 
explosions, but leakage forms only a small part of the evil of un- 
justifiable waste. Defective burners must be answerable for the 
worst and most damaging form of waste, as the gas passes par- 
tially unconsumed and unoxygenated, giving a blurred, smoky and 
aaluhavens flame, injuring all with which its fumes comes into con- 
tact, and so discrediting the use of gas. Probably nine-tenths of 
the complaints against gas arise in consequence of defective burn- 
ers; if, therefore, gas-companies employed examiners and fitters 
to inspect and repair or renew all gas-burners at short intervals, 
they would be material gainers, even pecuniarily, as they would 
preserve customers and add to their number. This, then, for gas 
companies will be the best form of Gas-fitting Insurance. 

Electric-lighting stares gas-companies in the face boldly and un- 
flinchinzly, and if gas is to hold its own it must be burned in the 
best and cheapest manner; that is, by and with the most perfect fit- 
tings, maintained perfect. 

n the meantime, periodical inspections of house-drains, water- 
closets, and their ventilation, water-supply fittings, and gas-supply 
fittings are being. arranged for by private parties, both in London 
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and in Dublin, at a moderate annual charge, and if the inspecting is 
regular and well done, it will be most beneficial to householders. 





DISINFECTANTS. 


REPORT of experiments 
which were carried on with 
different disinfectants is 
contained in the “ Mittheil- 
ungen” of the German 
Board of Health. The re- 
sults do not agree with the 
opinions generally held. 
‘The destructive action 
shown by carbolic acid on 
organic germs was very 
small. Even after five days’ 
action of atwo-per cent so- 
lution of carbolic acid on 
germs, these showed abund- 






see ant traces of life. A one- 

io ii asap pr cent solution had very 
JEONG Gy ittle effect on the germs 
(unin: Zoe after fifteen days. The 
ae a. "fe iM practical value of a disinfect- 


ant being dependent upon 
the quickness of its action, 
and a quick action being 
=¥a| only obtained with carbolic 

“©! acid when it acts as a con- 
centrated solution, its value 

! as a disinfectant is spoken 
ofassmall. It acts well only when the micro-organisms, which have 
to be rendered innocuous, are not in a permanent form. It is un- 
doubted!y to this that carbolic acid owes its great name as a disin- 
fectant. The experiments made with carbolic-acid vapors showed 
that, by ordinary temperature, bacillaria germs were not destroyed 
after six weeks. At higher temperatures the effect is much more 
energetic. At 55° C. many of the germs were destroyed after half 
an hour. After three hours few germs were left, and after five or 
six hours the destruction of all germs could be regarded as complete. 
A complete destruction of germs in half an hour could, however, 
not be obtained with higher temperatures. Other disinfectants also 
showed more energy at higher temperatures. : 

The above experiments were made with solutions of carbolic acid 
in water. Experiments made with other dissolvents showed the re- 
sult that solutions of carbolic acid in oil or alchohol do not show the 
least antiseptic effect. The same can be said of salicylic acid, thy- 
mol, etc. If, however, carbol oil comes in contact with watery solu- 
tions, an antiseptic action is then observed. 

Sulphurous acid, when acting alone on dry objects, or acting at 
the same time with water and water vapor, cannot claim a real dis- 
infecting value. Water solutions of sulphurous acid also possess a 
relatively small power of action on gerins. If, however, the objects 
to be disinfected are made wet before being treated with sulplurous 
acid, a greater action is observed. All experiments, even those 
made in conditions most favorable to sulphurous acid, tend to prove 
that all the germs of organic life are not destroyed by it, sulphurous 
acid being thus classed as an uncertain disinfectant. The same can 
be said of bisulphide of lime, which is often used in its stead. The 
third disinfectant experimented upon was chloride of zinc, of which 
it was said thatit acts even in a diluted solution of 1 per 1000. The 
result of these experiments shows, however, that germs were not de- 
stroyed after being left one month in a five per cent solution of chlor- 
ide of zinc. A great power of preventing the development of organ- 
ic life cannot be claimed by chloride of zine. 

The above experiments have shown that three of the disinfectants 
most in use do not, by any means, answer the requirements. Car- 
bolic acid has much less value as a disinfectant than was believed 
until now; sulphurous acid has proved uncertain, and chloride of 
zinc perfectly worthless. A larger quantity of compounds were, 
therefore, experimented upon, which are either already recognized 
as disinfectants, or were thought to possess such a quality. For 
most of these compounds it was observed that their solution in oil or 
alchohol have no action whatever, while solutions in water have more 
or less effect. To be of practical use a disinfectant must be not only 
certain in its action, but it must also act in less than twenty-four 
hours. Of all substances tested, this property was shown by chlor- 
ine, iodine and bromine, and by corrosive sublimate, ozmic acid 
and permanganate of potash. The last acted only when the solution 
was five per cent. If the disinfectants are divided into two classes: 
one for ‘his which completely destroy organic germs, and the other 
for those which hinder their development, to the first will belong 
chlorine, bromine and sublimate, and to the second class sublimate 
again, and some ether oils, thymol and amyl-alchohol. For disin- 
fecting closed spaces, bromine can be recommended. Bromine, how- 
ever, is very dear. Sublimate is the ay disinfectant wliich acts on 
unprepared objects, and by a single application, and it is to be won- 
dered that it has not been more largely used. This may be, perhaps, 
accounted for by its strong poisonous quality. It can not, however, 
be recommended for liquids, on account of precipitates of mercury 
which might be formed. — The Metal Worker 
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THE VENTILATION OF THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 
A: ounce of fact is worth a ton 


of theory, concerning some ~ 
subjects at least, says The En- 
neer. The ventilation of the 
Changed tunnel during the time it 
is being made is assumed in some 
quarters to be a matter which will 
present no difficulty, the com- 
ressed air used in driving the 
boving machines being held to be 
sufficient for every purpose. Now 
compressed air was used on avery 
large scale in driving two great 
the St. Gothard. Herr Pieler re- 
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tunnels —the Mont Cenis and 
cently read a paper on the ventilation of underground works before 


the German Society of Engineers, from which we learn that during 
the period of driving the St. Gotharfl tunnel, the men employed suf- 
fered very seriously from bad ventilation. The quantity of air de- 
livered to the tunnelin the north end was about 2,750,000 cubic feet, 
and in the south end 38,125,000 cubic feet per day of twenty-four 
hours. As the number of men employed was 380 and 420 respec- 
tively, or 800 in all, the quantity of air furnished per man per min- 
ute was 5.0 and 5.2 cubic feet. When this is compared with the 
quantity of fresh air that is generally considered necessary in min- 
ing, or from 35 to 70 cubic feet per man per minute, the quantity 
supplied at the St. Gothard tunnel will be conceded to have been 
very small. If it is assumed that a workman requires per hour, 0.84 
cubic feet of oxygen and a lamp burning twenty-nine grammes of oil 
er hour, 1.80 cubic feet, and that the former produces 7.60 cubic 
Pet of carbonic acid and the latter 1.14 cubic feet, the total consump- 
tion of oxygen would be 2.64 cubic feet, and the generation of car- 
bonie acid in the same time would amount to 8.74 cubic feet, the re- 
duction in the quantity of oxygen in the air in the tunnel would be 
about 4 per cent, and that the increase in the quantity of carbonic 
acid would be 0.6 per cent of the total quantity of air supplied. 
Experience in mining has proved, however, that the deterioration of 
air brought about by the preening of the men and the burning of 
the lamps accounts only persian y or the reduction in the quantity 
of oxygen in the air of mines and the increase in the quantity of car- 
bonic acid. Herr Dr. Schondorf concludes, from experiments made 
in the Saarbriicken coal mines, that it will account ony for one- 
seventeenth of the former and one-ninth of the latter. It may be © 
urged that the electric-light will be used in the Channel tunnel and 
that no explosives will be employed, but against this it must be borne 
in mind that both the Mont Cenis and the St. Gothard tunnels are 
situated high up in a mountainous region, where natural ventilation 
must be at its best; while the Channel tunnel can have no natural 
ventilation of any kind, and that the length of tunnel to be ventilated 
from one end will be as much as ten miles. The ventilation of the 
Mont Cenis tunnel is so bad that the engine-men have to wear mouth- 
pieces coupled by tubes to a reservoir of fresh air carried on the to 
of the cab, while going through it. Putting these facts together, it 
seems to be tolerably certain that the ventilation of the Channel 
tunnel presents a problem which should not be flippantly dismisse 
as of little importance. : 


SUB-SURFACE IRRIGATION. 
NeEwPpokrt, R. I., April 13, 1882. 
To THE EpITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 
Kx DLY permit me to make a few re 





marks in regard to an omission of vital 

importance in the description of the 
“ Subsoil Irrigation System,” in No. XVI 
of the articles on “Building Superinten- 
dence.” 

This system, which was first brought into 
use by the Rev. Henry Moule, Vicar of Ford- 
ington, England, the inventor of the earth- 
closet, consists, as described in the above 
article, of two parts: First, a tight recepta- 
cle for liquid and solid honse-refuse, from 
whith the water is discharged into a system 
of underground tiles. Second, a system of 
common two-inch drain-tiles, laid with open 
joints a few inches below the surface of the 
ground, permitting the sewage to escape at 
( each joint, to be Bae purified by the action 
of roots of grass and shrubs, and partly oxidized by the oxygen at- 
taching to the particles of the soil near the surface. 

The most essential requirement, that this discharge must be inter- 
mittent, has not been stated in the article referred to; not only this, 
but the illustration of the tank (Fig. 173) shows a nearly continuous 
overflow from it into the absorption tiles. 

The necessity of intermittent action was soon discovered in Eng- 
land by Rogers Field, Esq., C. E., who introduced into this system 
of sewage disposal a new and valuable feature, the automatic flush- 
tank. Col. Geoves E. Waring, Jr., introduced the system, thus im- 
proved, into this country, and adopted it with success for the drain- 
ave of a large number of suburban residences, and on a larger scale 
for the purification of the sewage at the Women’s Reformatory 
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Prison, at Sherburn, Mass., the Keystone Hotel at Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
and for the disposal of the entire sewage of the village of Lenox, 
Mass. 

In a pamphlet on “Rural Improvements,” issued by the West 
Ewing Improvement Society, Col. ovate says: “It (the sub-sur- 
face irrigation system) is based on the fact that the surface soil 
which is within the reach of the roots of grass or other plants, and 
of the action of the atmosphere, is a very active destroyer of organic 
matter. A cotton rag buried a few inches under the surface is very 
soon entirely consumed by this action; and all decomposable mat- 
ter so placed is destroyed by oxidation or slow combustion as com- 
pletely, though less rapidly, as when it is thrown into the fire. In 
order to make this process continuous, it is necessary that there 
should be free access of air into the pores of the soil. In the case 
of liquid wastes, tt ts necessary that the discharge be intermittent, for 
when a constant stream runs into the ground, saturating a small area, 
the entrance of the air ts prevented and the oxidizing action 1s re- 
tarded.” (The italics are ming) 

This is exactly what would happen if the tank with overflow, as 
illustrated in Figure 173, page 147, were used. Only a short length 
of the tile would receive an almost constantly trickling flow of sew- 
age, saturating the ground around it to the surface and keeping it in 
an unwholesome condition. 

To make the system work successfully, the liquid wastes should be 
retained in the tank (whose capacity should be larger than the 
capacity of all the tiles) until the tank is filled; its whole contents 
should then be suddenly delivered into the pipes, whereby all the 
rows of tiles are uniformly charged. ‘Thus the whole of the absorption 
field is brought into use each time the tank is emptied. The purifi- 
cation begins immediately, the clarified liquid soaks away into the 
ground, the impurities being retained by the earth filter where they 
are destroyed by oxidation, air enters the pores of the soil and pre- 
pares it for future use, while the tank is gradually filling for the next 
discharge. 

The interval required between two consecutive discharges, the ex- 
act proportion between capacity of tank and size of house, and be- 
tween size of tank and number of fect of drain-tiles, the distance 
between the rows of tiles, etc., are, of course, details requiring judg- 
ment on the part of the designer of the work. ‘The intermittent dis- 
charge can be arranged either to work automatically (by using 
Field’s flush-tank, or perhaps a tumbler-tank), or else be worked by 
hand, by opening a stop-valve at the outlet of the tank, whenever 
this is filled. The automatic arrangement is preferable. 

An important caution to be observed is to intercept all solids and 
fatty waste matters, which should not be discharged with the liquid 
sewage into the absorption drains, as they would in a short time clog 
these and interfere with the action of the flush-tank. An intercept- 
ing chamber, similar to the one shown in Figure 173, of suitable size, 
must therefore be built between the house and the flush-tank, usually 
close to the latter. 

With these precautions the system may be said to answer ad- 
mirably for country residences and isolated buildings not in reach of 
a public sewer, and with sufficient ground about them. As described 
on page 147 of your valuable journal, I venture to say that it cannot 
work properly except at the very beginning, but must soon become a 
serious nuisance. 

One more word in regard to the name of the system. The term 
“subsoil irrigation ” is misleading, and the more correct term “sub- 
surface irrigation system” should be substituted for it. The subsoil 
would not be able to effect a complete purification, as the oxidizing 
influence of the atmosphere «locs not so frecly reach it. It is the 
layer of earth next to the surface, the subsurface, which, assisted by 
vegetation, acts on the sewage. 

Respectfully yours, Wm. Pau. Gernarp, 
Civil and Sanitary Engineer. 


[No doubt the intermittent discharge is desirable if it can be obtained 
without inconvenience, but this is nut always an easy matter. In my own 
first experiment a Field’s flush-tank was placed to receive the wastes from 
baths, sinks and wash-travsg, the soil-pipes being connected to the drain be- 
low the finsh-tanks. This proved to be very troublesome, the flush-tank 
soon clogging with grease, which could only be removed with diticulty, and 
after two years’ inconvenience it was cut off and the drain connected 
directly. Since then the system has worked, apparently, perfectly well. A 
second trial led to precisely the same result, and in a third tbe flush-tank 
was altogether omitted, this proving from the first the most satisfactory of 
all, and still continuing, after some vears, to give good results. In the first 
case, as long as the flush-tank was connected, the liquid discharged into the 
pipes was inclined to make its wavy to the surface near these ends; with the 
removal of the flush-tank this tendency disappeared. ‘The introduction of an 
intercepting grease-trap between the house and the flush-tauk is new to me, 
and may solve the problem completely; or a tumbler-tank, either in the 
cesspool or above it. might be very useful if such things wero to be easily 
procured. — ‘IT. M. CLaRK.] 





TO INSCRIBE A CIRCLE IN A SPANDREL. 


BROOKLINE, MASS., 8th April, 1882. 
To THE EpiTors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 
* Dear Sirs, —In your issue of to-day appears what purports to be 
a solution of the geometrical problem contained in a “student’s 
query” in your paper a few weeks since: to inscribe a circle in a 
spandrel. 
The solution by “another student” from Indianapolis is the cor- 


rect one for only one kind of spandrel, and I venture the assertion 

A Cc that observation of buildings con- 

taining arched windows will show 

that this kind of spandrel is not the 

most common kind by any means. 

The dictionary tells me that a span- 

drel is formed by drawing from a 

point outside an arc, which forms 

B Done side of an arch, two straight 

Fig |. lines which make a right angle at 

the point taken, and intersect the arc (Fig. 1). Let BC D be an 

arc; let A be the point outside thereof. ‘he spandrel in this case 

is the quasi-triangular ape formed by drawing straight lines from 
A at right angles to each other, meeting the arc BC. 

The original solution given by yourselves was: “draw a straicht 
line from A bisecting the right angle, and take different points on 
this line and try till you get the right point.” In other words the 
centre of the required circle is always somewhere on the line bisect- 
ing the right angle. This is perfectly true; but it is true, not with 
any reference to the arc B C, but on account of the relation of the 
straight lines drawn from A. 

In your issue of to-day the solution given is: draw a line from A, 
bisecting the right angle; where this line meets the arc B C draw a 
tangent to the arc; inscribe a circle in the triangle thus formed by 
the two straicht lines from A and the tangent last drawn; and then 
is given the familiar rule for inscribing a circle in any triangle. 

T have to say this: whenever the spandrel is sich that the line 
bisecting the richt angle also bisects the are, the solution is correct; 
A Cc but wherever the spandrel is such 

that the line bisecting the right 

angle does not also bisect the arc, 

the solution is incorrect. Sup- 

pose we have a spandrel formed 

thus: (Fig. 2.) In this kind of 

spandrel a line bisecting the right 

ancle at A will not bisect the arc 

B C, and while the centre of the 

required circle is always some- 

where on the line which bisects 

D D the right angle at A, I submit its 

Fig. 2. precise location is not to be found 

by the process indicated in the solution given by your correspondent 
of Indianapolis. 

I think it amounts to this: whenever the two straight lines A C 
and A B are equal, the solution viven in your paper of to-day is cor- 
rect; but whenever they are unequal, that solution is incorrect. I 
regret very much that t am unable to give a correct solution appli- 
cable to any spandrel, but I suspect it is by no means so simple a 
problem as a hasty reader would suppose it to be. 

Yours very truly, Jonas M. MI Es. 


A TOUR FOR A VISITING ARCHITECT. 


To Tie Epirors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 

‘Gentlemen, — What suggestions would you (or any of your corre- 
spondents) kindly offer to an English an ieee who proposes a short 
visit to see American construction? Where can he see the best 
specimens? Where are the most notable buildings in progress, 
through the country generally —such as State Houses, Law Courts, 
etc., and where such buildings finished ? 


Your early reply will oblige “VIATOR.” 


[Ir ‘ Viator ’’ does not mean to confine us to the difficult task of mapping 
out an economical itincrary we will suggest that, as he writes from Balti- 
more, he should visit the new City-Hall there, and the beginnings of the new 
Post-Oflice, then turning northward, stop at Philadelphia for an inspection 
of the Post-Ofice and the new Public Buildings; next, after having ex- 
hausted the multitude of buildings in Now York, and having visited the 
new Capitol and the Citv-Hall at Albany, take a run into Canada to see the 
new Partiament Buildings at Ottawa, and the new walls, etc., at Quebec. 
After this, by guing up the St. Lawrence and through the Lakes, he can 
easily reach the newly finished Capitol at Lansing. Then taking the notori- 
ons Chicago Court-Honse and City-Hall on his way to the new Capitol at 
Springfield, he can leave this side of the Mississippi, and, taking the Custom- 
House at St. Louis, and the new Capitol at Des Moines, can set out for the 
new City-Hall at San Francisco, taking en route the new Capitol at Lincoln, 
Neb. After wearying of the new civilization of the West he can, by taking 
the Southern route to the East, compare it with the older civilization of the 
Zunis. Then, if desirous of ascertaining how beginnings are made in this 
country, he mav proceed to Anstin, Tex., and inquire what progress has 
been made in fixing the site for the new Capitol of the Lone Star State. 
Inspection of the various government buildings at New Orleans, Nashville, 
Montgomery, Atlanta, Mobile, Charleston, W. Va., ete., will allow him 
to make useful observations on his way north to Washington, where he will 
find enough, in the way of good construction, at least, to occupy his time 
perhaps until the completion of the Washington Monument. e think it 
not impossible that as, with one exception, all the buildings we have men- 
tioned are unfinished, large, and important, they will offer such opportuni- 
ties for studying our methods of construction that by the time he has com- 
pleted the tour, he will have been in the country so long that the most 
sensible thing he can do is to take out naturalization-papers, and put in 
practice for the benetit of his adopted country the broad knowledge he has 
acquired during his trip. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 





A QUESTION ON VENTILATION. 
To THE EbDIToRs OF THRE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 
Dear Sirs, —In a large ara building, in which it is desired to 
expel foul air at the level of the floors, is it essential to introduce 
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a 
the pure, warm air at the top of the room, or would it give as good 
an effect if introduced at the bottom, but, of course, on the side oppo- 
site to the exit registers ? 

When the impure air is gathered into the basement, would it not 
be well to expel it directly, by means of a fan, into a grass-covered 
area, open to the wind at each end, instead of carrying it to the top 
of the building, where either a fan or large steam-pipe would be 
necessary to create a draught? Yours truly, ‘ 


(THE only important objection to introducing the fresh warm air at the 
floor level is the liability to cause annoyance to the people near the inlet 
registers by the currents, which must have considerable velocity to give 
an adequate supply of air to a large room, and will feel cool to persons 
close to them, unless their temperature is considerably above 100 degrees. 

If the impure air could be made to stay in the basement, it might be dis- 
charged into an area by a fan of sufticient power, but with difficulty. The 
reason for taking it to the top of the building is that if enclosed in a high 
vertical shaft, the column of air in the shaft is balanced against one of 
equal height outside, and the foul air in the shaft being in winter always 
warmer, and therefore lighter, rises, aud the fresh cool air presses mto the 
building beneath it by the same sort of natural circulation which exists ina 
fireplace and chimney. In exhausting the warm foul air directly from the 
basement into the outside atmosphere, it must be driven against the cool 
current, which presses in more or less all around the lower parts of a 
warmed building, with s considerable expenditure of force. — Eps. AMERI- 
CAN ARCHITECT. ] 


THE ENTASIS OF PILASTERS. 
HARTFORD, CONN., April 8, 18&2. 


To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 
Dear Sirs,—In the remodelling of an old colonial church in 


which Ionic pilasters will be used, would it be advisable to make an / 


entasis on the front as well as on the sides of such pilasters ? 

Some of the old gallery columns in the church (built in 1761) have 
a rather violent entasis, as well as an extreme elongation, being about 
fourteen diameters high. The length cannot be diminished except 
by building pedestals which would interfere with the seats. Would 
you correct the columns by means of a lathe? Or if not, would you 
distort the new work to harmonize with the old? 

In case considerable apparent strength is required, under cciling- 
beams fur instance, would it be allowable to make an Lonic column 
or pilaster but eight diameters high ? 

In the carving would you advise giving a Greek or a Roman char- 
acter to the acanthus or other ornament? ‘The old pulpit, which is 
to be removed, is very delicately carved and moulded. 

Yours, M. 


[The questions proposed by our correspondent are somewhat difficult to 
answer Without an actual inspection and study of the building, but in gen- 
eral we should decidedly prefer not to make any entasis or diminution on 
the front of such pilasters. Even on the sides we should avoid it unless it 
were necessary to conform to the old work near by. 

The attennated columns would probably not be improved by having the 
entasis turned down to a correct profile. The exagveration of the curve 
helps to correct the disproportion of height by drawing attention away from 
{t, and the new work would, we should say, be best in conformity with the 
old. Under the ceiling beams or elsewhere there need be no hesitation in 
placing lonic pilasters eight diameters high, or even less. By making the 
projection from the wall very small, the heavy effect of the short proportion 
may be corrected, and such pilasters should certainly have the sides parallel. 

If any of the old carving is to remain, it would probably be Roman in 
character, and the new work would look much better to harmonize with it 
as far as possible. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 








NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


DiscovErRY OF A Bronze Grecian Currass. — One of the most inter- 
esting specimens of archaic Greek art in existence has been brought to 
light by Mr. Stillman, and is now exciting the keenest interest in the 
archeological circles of Athens. ‘This treasure is the back of an elab- 
orately wrought bronze cuirass, and is thought to be at Icast as old as 
the sixth century before Christ. There are seven subjects engraved on 
it, which are thus described: The main subject, which occupies the 
lower part of the cuirass, consists of two groups of three figures each, 
each six inches high, and it has been diversely interpreted to represent 
either the reconciliation of Apollo and Hermes or a king consulting 
Apollo. On the one side is Apollo playing on the lyre, attended by 
Lato and Artemis, and on the other a royal or divine figure, followed 
by two attendants. The personages are dressed in the most elaborate 
costume, and every detail is rendered with finished skill, the patterns 
even of the stuffs of their various garments being delineated with the 
utmost precision. The subordinate personages are barefooted, but 
Apollo wears a pair of sandals, and the other principal figure high 

eaked boots such as are worn to the present day by the Epirotes. 
Above this row of figures, running across the lower part of the cuirass, 
there is on each of the clavicles a bull, and above the bull a lion, 
each facing his counterpart on the other clavicle. Between them are 
two leopards, rampant, supporting each other, surmounted by two 
sphinxes also rampant and in the same attitude. Each of these sub- 
jects is framed in rich ornamental borderings of different patterns, that 
which runs along the lower edge of the cuirass under the chief design 
being especially quaint and elaborate. This unique art-treasure was 
found some twenty years ago in the Alpheus by a fisherman, who 
caught it in his net and sold it as old metal at a shop in Zante, where it 
lay buried among a mass of worthless lumber until Mr. Stillman’s criti- 
cal eye discerned its value and rescued it from oblivion. It has been 
placed in the museum at Athens. — New York Tribune. 


How a Mississipr1 Crevasse 18 CLosep.— The crevasse at Live 
Oak plantation broke through the night before we went down the river, 
and two days later, on our return, we stopped to examine the manner 
of closing it. A large supply of material, 3!’ x 4! and 4! x 4” juints, inch 
boards, bales of hay, and empty bags having been collected, two men 
having a reputation for judgment, experience, and skill are chosen cap- 
tains with dictatorial powers. These divide the forces into two gangs, 
one for each side of the break. First, the broken ends of the levee are 
protected from further denudation by bracings of lumber and coverings 
of tarpaulin, and, when the nature of the ground will permit it, a row 
of stakes is driven outside the levee to prevent driftwood from washing 
through and hindering the work. Then, starting from points twenty or 
thirty feet from the break, so as to allow for accidents, four rows of 
piles made from the joists are driven firmly into the soil. These rows 
do not project directly across the crevasse, but at an angle of 45 de- 
yrees from the inner side of the levee. Between the first and second 
row, and between the third and fourth, the distance is about three feet, 
while from the second to the third row is six feet. ‘The piles them- 
selves are driven three feet apart,andgs fast as driven are firmly braced 
together by boards spiked on laterally and diagonally so as to strengthen 
them as much as possible, while loose boards laid upon these braces 
serve as platforms on which the men stand while at work. In this 
manner they feel their way along until the outer ends of the two cribs 
are within ten feet of each other, when the line is driven straight across 
and the two are connected together. All this time great care is taken 
to allow free passage for the water between the stakes, and to disturb 
the bottom as little as possible; nevertheless, it often happens that the 
treacherous soil gives way and a big section of the crib goes sailing off 
into the field. In time, however, the circumvallation is completed and 
holds firm, and the process of filling in begins. First, the space be- 
tween the first and second row of stakes is filled with armfuls of loose 
hay that is carefully matted together and weightt?d down with bags of 
earth. ‘Through this the water leaks as through a sieve, but the rush 
of the current is stopped. Next, the broader space between the second 
and third row is packed solid with bags filled with earth, and rammed 
down till not a drop of water can ooze through. Finally, loose earth is 
shovelled and rammed upon the rear, until not only is the third com- 
partment filled, but the bank slopes back fully ten feet beyond the inner 
row of piles; and not until then is the work declared safe and the cre- 
vasse conquered. It is now ten days since the Live Oak crevasse broke. 
It is not over thirty feet wide, and the surface of the river was not more 
than four feet above the ground level inside of the levee, yet already 
more than 60,000 feet of lumber have been expended, and this morning 
26,000 nore feet were ordered, while nearly 100 men have been work- 
ing at it daily from dawn to dark. In the meantime the water has 
covered not only Live Oak plantation and the rice fields adjoining, but 
is spreading over the corn fields beyond, both up and down the river, 
ying destruction wherever it goes. — Correspondence of Boston 

ferald. 





Liag 1x Coat Minixc.—It has been proposed to introduce caustic 
lime into bore-holes in coal or other minerals, and to bring it into con- 
tact, ina confined condition, with water, so that by the expansion of 
the lime in becoming slaked, and by the pressure of the steam gen- 
erated, sufficient power will be developed to effect the breaking down 
of the mineral. The introduction of this method in connection with 
coal mining is said to be accompanied by the two-fold advantage of 
avoiding the danger of explosion of fire-damp, and of obtaining the 
coal in much larger blocks than would be the case with the ordinary 
blasting operation. The invention may be carried into practice ina 
varicty of ways, but it is preferable to finely pulverize the caustic lime 
and then press it into cartridge form, inclosing it in water-proof casings 
to exclude moisture. A rod or necdle is first inserted into the bore-hole ; 
the cartridges, which are provided with a groove, are then introduced, 
the surface of the groove being next to the needle; and finally, the 
contents are tightly rammed so as to insure their filling the hole. After 
the cartridge or cartridges have been inclosed, either by tamping with 
clay or other suitable material, or by a bung or otherwise, the needle is 
withdrawn, and a tube is inserted in its place, which tube is fitted with 
a tap or automatic check-valve, or other means of closing it. Through 
this tube the water is conveyed to the lime by a force pump, or other 
power; when the water has been so forced in, the pipe connecting the 
pump with the said tube is detached, and the tube is closed so as to 
prevent the escape of the steam generated by the action of the water 
upon the lime. In order to cause the whole mass of cartridge or car- 
tridges to be subjected more or less simultaneously to the action of the 
water, so as to bring about a rapid and energetic action, the cartridge 
may have a groove, as before mentioned, formed along its side, or a 
hole through its centre, into the front end of which groove or hole the 
tube for conveying the water is made to enter, so that the water is forced 
in along the whole length of the cartridge or cartridges. The tube itself 
may be made to extend along the whole length of the cartridge, and 
may be provided with perforations or slits through which the water can 
iss@e. Although the above method of forming the lime into cartridges 
is preferred by the inventors, it may be rammed into the bore-hole in 
an unprepared condition, the tube conveying the water being first in- 
troduced. If desired, fluids other than water, such as diluted sulphuric 
acid, may be employed, or the water may be used hot in order to accel- 
erate the expansive action of the lime, other substances being mixed 
with the latter for the same purpose. — Jron Age. 





Tre Roman Forom. — Excavations in the Roman Forum are going 
rapidly forward, and the Minister of Public Instruction, who isa Roman 
by birth, intends that they shall be continued without interruption until 
the whole area from the arch of Titus to the Tabularium is entirely dis- 
closed. This will require the removal of the two modern causeways 
that cross the Forum, but by this means there will at once be afforded 
from the level of the Forum splendid views of the arch of Septimus 
Severus and the temples of Saturn and Vespasian. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 


[Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular correapondents, the editors 
greatly destre to receive voluntary information, espe- 
cially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


[Printed specifications of any patents herementioned 
together with Sull detail illustrations, may be obtaine¢ 
of the Commissioner of Patents, af Washington, for 
twenty-five cents.) 


en ELEVATOR.—John B. Atwater, Chicago, 


256,144. SASH-FASTENER.—Alonzo Johnson, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


256.145. BURGLAR-ALARM. — Joseph V. Knight, 
Lynn, Mass. 
256,194. CAP FOR CHIMNEY FLUES. — Ebenezer 


Blackman, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
256,207, Finr-Escare.—George W. Gibbs, Salem, O. 


Me SAW-SET. — Hiram H, Hitchcock, lonia, 
cn. 

256,235. WasH-BowL.—L. Hamilton McCormick, 
Chicago, Tl. 

256.247. PARLOR DooR-HANGER. — Samuel Shref- 


fler, Jr., Joliet, Hl. 

256,204, BLIND-ADJUSTER. — Orvel C. Velie, Corn- 
ing, N. Y. 

2%6,263, Lock.-—Harvey C, Aldrich, Norwich, Conn. 

256,291, AUTOMATIC STORAGE PRESSURE KESER- 
voirk.—Richard R. Coggin, Brooklyn, N.Y. . 

263,396. PARQUET-FLOOR.—Robert W. Eltzner, New 
York, N. Y. 

255,317. FIRE-Escare. —John Harr.son and Mi- 
chael Folliard, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

246,321, BURGLAR-ALARSM.—William B. Howell, 
Albany, Mo. 

255,327. STEP-LADDEKR.—Russell F. Jones, Forest- 
ville, N. Y. 

256,336. STEP-COVER.— William E. Lawrence, New 
York, N. Y. 

255,337. , Woon-BORING MACHINE, — William E. 
Lawrence, New York, N. Y. 

256,345. HEATER.—James H Mackintosh, Paterson, 


N. J. 
256,351, RATCHET MONKEY-WRENCH.—William F. 
McGregor, Chicago, Il. 
256,351. SAFErY ATTACHMENT FOR ELEVATORS.— 
Chas. B. Morgan, Oakland, Cal. 
ue LockK-HINGE.—Simgesmer Needles, Seda- 
a, Mo. 
256,308, Rooring CoMPOSITION.—Gustav H. Puos- 
chel, Union Hill, N. J. 
: 256,371. DeEnRICK.—Israel S. Reeves, New Orleans, 


aA. 
256,405. HiInGce.—Alvah Sweetland, Syracuse, N.Y. 
256,411, PARLOR HEATING-SLUVE. — Geurge GQ. 
Thomas, Philadelphia, Pa. 
236,415. ‘TILE OF GLASS, PORCELAIN, ETC., FOR 
DECORATING WALLS.— Elihu Vedder, New York, 
N 


256,439. D&STRUCTIBLE SHUTTER-FASTENING, — 
Franz O. Matthiessen, Irvington, N. Y. 

256,447, FIne-EscAPE LADDER. — Lorenzo D. B. 
Shaw, Revere, Mass. 

ia DiE-Sruck.—Alfred J. Signor, Elkhart, 
Ind. 


SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


Baltimore. 


STORE EXTENSION.—S. Dalsheimer and Bro., No. 55 
North Eutaw St.; cost, $5,000; Mr. Win. F. Weber, 
architect. e 

Store.—T. S. Bowen, three-st’y brick building, 17’ x 
68’, Pratt St.. near Washington St.; cost, $5,000; 
Mr. Wm. F. Weber, architect. 

BUILDING PERM#rs.—Since our last report forty per- 
mits have been vranted, of which the more impor- 
tant are as follows: — 

Conrad Kraeter, two st’y brick stable, No. 63 Cen- 
tral Ave,, n of Orleans St. 

Baltimore Gas-Light Co., two-st’y brick building, 
20’ x 77’, Holliday St., and one-st’y brick building, 
in rear of sarne. 

D. Allers, one-st’y brick office, Barre St., w of Eu- 
taw St. 

Mary McNally, two-st'y brick bullding, No. 19 
Hope St., bet. Lanvale and Townsend Sts. 

B. F. Smith, 12 two-st’y brick buildings, Cooksie 
St., bet. Clement St. and Fort Ave. 

Geo. W. Hopper, 2 two-st’y brick buildings, Vin- 
cent Alley, bet. Harlem Ave. and Lanvale St. 

John Weber, three-st’'y brick building, No. 2 
Stockton St., n of Patterson Ave. 

Chas. Branninger, one or two st’y brick building, 
No. 90 Eastern Ave., bet. Exeter and Canal Sts, 

Patrick Pendergast, three-st’'y brick building, 
West Falls Ave., n of Block St. 

J. B. Irvine, 4 two-st’'y briek buildings, and two- 
st’y brick shop, Vincent Alley, bet. Harlem and Ed- 
mondson Aves. 

S. D. Price, 9 two-st'y brick buildings, rear of 
Ann S¢., bet. Biddle and John Sts. 

Dr. Alfred Hughes, 3 two-st'y brick buildings 
Moore Alley, bet. Pennsylvania and Druid Hill 
A ° 


yes. 
G. D. Clark, Jr., 8 three-st’y brick eee com- 
mencing ne cor. Fulton and Harlem Aves., fronting 
on Fulton Ave. : 

G. D. Clark, Jr., 3 three-st’y brick buildings, Har- 
lem Ave., commencing 95’ e of Fulton Ave. 

Chas. Markell, 2 five st'y brick warehouses, Lom- 
bard St., e of Light St. 

Benj. G. Buck, 12 three-st’y brick buildings, Lan- 
vale St., bet. Mount St. and Bruce Alley, and 3 
cere brick buildings, Mount St.,s8 of Lanvale 

t. 


W.G. H. Gluck, three-st’y brick warehouse, Gay 
St., n of Jones Falls. 

John Snyder, 5 two-st’y brick buildidgs, Patterson 
Park Ave., bet. Favette St. and Fai-mounut Ave, 

John F. Donnelly, three-st’'y brick building, 8 w 
cor, Chase and Valley Sts, 

Solmmerwerk & Weighard, two-st'y brick build- 
ing, Kegester St., bet. Fastern and Canton Aves., 
and 2two-st’y brick buildings, in rear of above. 

Consolidated Gas Co., two-at’y brick buildings, n 
e cor. Lancaster and Streeper Sts. 

Jacob Oster & Sun, 2 two-st’y brick buildings, 
Watson St., bet. Lloyd and Exeter Sts. 


Boston. 


BUILDING PERMITS, — Rrick, — Hanorer Ave., No. 2, 
Ward 6, for Patrick Hession, dwell., 13’ and 26’ x 25! 
and 37’, three-st’y; D. Sullivan & Son, builders. 

Newbury St, near West Chester Park, Ward 11, 
for Walter Hunnewell, dwell, and stable, 25’ x 80’, 
two-st’y; Kumery & Maxwell, builders. 

Brimmer St., No.17, Ward 9, for Kobert Codman, 
dwell., 24’ 6” x 65’, three-st'y and mansard; Weston 
& Shepard, builders. 

Leno St., No. 3, Ward 19, for B. M. Cunningham, 
gtore, 12’ x 20’. 

Boylston St., cor. Berkeley St., Ward 11, for Bos- 
ton Young Men’s Christian Association, association 
building, 100’ x 105’, five-su’y; Chas. Dodge, builder. 

Wood, — Lamartine St, near Wyman St., Ward 23, 
for Joseph Griftin, dwell., 24’ x du’, three-st’y, bip; 
Robert D. Ward, builder, 

Aendricks St., rear, near Lake St., Ward 95, for 
J. A. Downing, poultry-house, 24’ x 125’; John H. 
Lee, builder, 

Centre St., rear No, 37, Ward 21, for Louis Prang & 
Co., storage, 20’ x 22’ and 4u’ x 50’; J. A. Sutherland, 
builder. 

Parker St., Nos, 69-691, near Tremont St., Ward 
22. for John Barnard, 2 dwells., 26’ x 53’, three-st’y; 
Kobt. D. Ward, builder, 

Wales St., rear, near Tremont St., Ward 22, for 
Cheever Newhall, stable, 22’ x 3s’. 

Pearl St., rear No. 15, Ward 3, for Thomas Doane, 
dwell., 126” x 25’ and 35’, three-st’y; C. B. Maynard, 
builder. 

Anowlton St., No. 9, Ward 15, for Arthur H. 
O Neill, dwell., 21’ x 31’, twost y, mansard; John 
Earley & Son, builders. 

Taylor St, rear of, near Taylor Ave., Ward 2), for 
Henry L. Batchelder, dwell., 13’ x 27’ x 28’, two-st'y; 
Frank H. Webster, builder. 

Mt. Bowdoin Are., near Eldon St., Ward 24, for 
Win. Hunt, carpenter-shop, 1¢’ x 36'; Win. Hunt, 
builder. 

Mercer St., No, 13, Ward 15, for Lyman Lock, 
dwell., 24 x 31’; ell, 15’ x 19’, three-st'y; Lyman 
Lock, builder. 

Mereer St, Nos. 9 and 11, Ward 15, for Lyman 
Lock, 2 dwells., 23’ x 31"; Lyman Lock, builder, 

Lafayette St, rear, near Orient St., for Eliza 
Dunn, dwell., 11’ x 1x’; Wm. Dunn, builder. 

Elm St., Orient Heights, for John Booth, dwell., 
18’ x 24’, twort'y hip: G. W. Adams, builder. 

Brookside Ave., rear of, Ward 23, for Cable Rub- 
ber Company, manufactory of rubber, 40’ x 40’; 
Joseph P. Shaw, builder. 

Everett St., near North Beacon St., Ward 25, for 
Thomas MeNamara, dwell., 21’ and 26’ x 31’, two- 
st’'y; Donald M. O'Connell, builder. 

Dipehesier St., Nos. 392 and 3941, Ward 15, for 
Mary E. Nolan, 2 dwells., 20’ x 31’, two-st'y man- 
sard; I). L. Morrill, builder. ° 

Dudley St, Nos. 155-757-159, Ward 20, for James 
Dolan, 3 stores, 18’ x 45’; W. J. Jobling, builder. 

Border St., Noa. 142-148, Ward 2, for Osborne En- 
gine and Manufactory Co., mechanical, 50’ x 70’; 
ells, 16’ and 30’ x 25’ and 50’, two-st’y, mansard., 


Brooklyn. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Monroe St., 8 8, 300' w Marcy 
Ave., 19 two-st’'y brownstone dwells.; cost, each, 
about $4,000, owner, architect and builder, F. C, 
Vrooman, 4H Gates Ave. 

Rodney St., 88, about 115’ w Lee Ave., three-st’y 
brick dwell.; cost, $1',0U0; owner, Frederick W. 
Wurster, First St., cor, South Sixth St.; architect, 
E. G. Gaylor; builders, W. & ‘TI. Lamb, Jr. 

Lafiyette Ave, ns, 40! @ Nostrand Ave.. 6 three- 
et'y frame dwells.; cost, $2,500, owner, D. Maciven- 
zie, 607 Lafayette Ave.; builder, M. McCarty. 

Palmetto St., ww cor. Wyckotf St., two-st y frame 
office and dwell.; cost, $5,000; owner, Bushwick R. 
R. Co.: architect, R. B. Exwstman; builders, James 
Ashfield & Son, and Long & Barnes. 

Linch St., 8, 144° e Harrison Ave., 4 three-st’y 
frame tenements; cost, $4,500; owner and carpenter, 
J. Bossert, Johnson Ave., near Union Ave.; archi- 
tects, J. Platte and J. Auer. 

Bergen St., No. 1119, n 8, three-st’y brownstone 
dwell.; cost, about $9,000; owner, H. E. Jacob, 1117 
Bergen St; architect, F. E. Lockwood; builder, F. D. 
Norris. 

Hopkinson Ave., No. 137, @ 8, 25’ n Hull St., two 
st'y frame dwell.; cost, $2,100; owners, Konrad <Ar- 
Tol: 157 Hopkinson, Ave.; builders, C. Barry and 
H. Jaeger. 

Hudson Are., No. 272, ws, 100’ s Tillory St., two- 
st’y brick hide house and stable on second floor; cost, 
$6,000; owners, F. Hornby and F. A. Van Iderstine, 
on premises; architect, C. Werner, builders, R. Hu- 
gon and A. Balecher. 

Lorimer St.,e8, 100’ n Nassau Ave., 4 three-st’y 
frame tenements; cost, each, $2,400; owner and car- 
penter, Samuel Self, 66 Newell St.; mason, I Ree. 

Stagg St., 83, 325 West Waterbury St., 2 sebeed 
frame tenements; cost, each, $5,000; owner, Jd. 
Timmes, Bushwiek Ave., cor. Stagg St.; builder, 
J. Platte. 

Varet St.,s weor. Bogart St., 2 three-st’y frame 
tenements; cost, 11,000; owner, Wm Hellmann, 16 
Bogart St.; architect, Geo. Hillenbrand; builders, 
J. Schlereth and J. Kueger. 

South Eleventh St., ns, about 100’ e Second St., 
four st’y brick tenement; cost, $8,500; owner, Claus 
Doscher, Ross St.; architect, E. F. eeyICr builders, 
Thomas Gibbons and Samuel L. Hough. 


Waverley Avre.,68, 300’n De Kalb Ave, two-st’y 
brick stable; cost, $2,500; owner, K. kK. Kobertson, 
202 Washington Ave.; architect and carpenter, H. J. 
Smith; mason, J. J. Benton. 

South Elerenth St.,n 8, about 129’ e Second St., 
three-st’y brick stable and dwell.; cost, $9,000; 
owner, Claus Doscher, Koss St.; architect. EB. F. 
Gaylor; builders, T. Gibbons and S. L. Hough. 

Canton St, ws, about 70’ 8 Park Ave., two-st’ 
brick stable; cost, $4,400; owner and architect, L. H. 
Smith, Park Ave., cor. Canton St.; builder, T. B. 
Rutan. 

Spencer Pl., Nos. 20, 22 and 24, ws, 3 three-st’ 
brownetone dwells.; cost, each, 86,000; owner, Wil- 
liam Westlake; architect, A. llill; builder, B. Lin- 
ken, 

Atlantic Ave., 88, 400'e Rochester Ave., two-st’y 
frame dwell.; cost, $7,000; owner and architect, G. 
R. Waldron, 2-71 Pacific St. 

Third St.,n ecor. South Ninth St., two-st'y brick 
stable; cost, $2.000; owner, B. H. Howell, South 
Niuth St.; architect, Th. Engelhardt. 

Lefferts Pl., ns, 112’ 10’. e Clason Ave., 4 fours 
brownstone dwells.; cost, each, 99,000; owner, archi- 
tect and builder, J. A. Thomson, 3:0 Lexington Ave, 

Quincy St.,n 8, 425' e Sumner Ave., 4 threest’y 
brick tenements; cost, each, $5,500; owner, Jon. P. 
Hutson; architect and builder, F. Weeks. 


Chicago. 


Houses. —On North Franklin St.. near Chicago Ave., 
Mr. Z. C. Peck will build 2 residences, 54’ x 60’, two- 
st'y and basement brick and stone, Elizabethan 
front; cost, $15,000; Mr. W. J. Brookes, architect. 

Cucreu. — Trinity Evangelical Lutheran Church will 
build a new stone church on La Salle and Elm Sts.; 
Mr. C. O. Hansen bas been selected as the architect, 
and is now preparing plans for same. 

BuILpING PeRrMITS. — George Quicksons, two-st'y 
dwell. 20’ x 42’, 256 Sangainond St.; cost, *2,500, 

W. D. Walker, two-st'y dwell, 31’ x 44’, Prairie 
Ave., near Iwenty-eighth St.; cost, $6,000, 

P. Coughlan, two-st’'y store and dwell., 24’ x 45’, 
3200 South Ashland St.; cost, 3,700, 

W. Keefe, two-st’y dwell., 23’ x 49’, 388 Congress 
St.; cost, $4,000. 

Henry Hohman, three-st'y dwell., 21° 6” x 57’, 
163 ‘Tremont St.; cost, $5,500, 

Geo. A. Seaverns, fuur-st’y rear building, 106 Ran- 
dolph St.; cost, 86,000, 

Western Ave. Congregational Chapel, one-st’y 
church, 40’ x 93’, luzl-1023 West Polk St.; cust, 
$5,000, 

Hielene Thal, three-st’y dwell., 24’ x 62’, Wells and 
North Ave; cost, $5,000. 

Win. Schraeder, two-st'y dwell., 24’ x 51’, 617 
North Ave.; cost, $3,000. 

Chicago & W.J.R.R., one-st’y freight-house, 50’ 
x 307’, Fourth Ave. and Taylor St.; cost, $20,000, 

M. Espert, three-st’'y dwell., 41’ x 4u’, 2uu ‘Iwenty- 
ninth St.; cost, $12,000, 

A. Bercher, three-st’y store and dwell., 25’ x 73’, 
574 Sedgwick St.; cost, $7,000, " 

Chas. Moses, 2 two-st'y dwells., 33’ x 46’, 270 La 
Salle St.; cost, $7.000., 

, Thos. Nicholson, twost’y dwell, 17 x 60’, 3352 
Vernon Ave.; cost, $4,009, 

Louis Weick, three-st’y dwell., 24’ x 56’, Clark and 
Belden Ave.; coat, §6,000, 

C. J. Hull, 4 two-st’y dwells., 48’ x 50’, 269-271 For- 
quar St.; cost, $12,000, 

F. Flanders, two-st'y dwel]., 22’x 48’, Kemper St., 
near Orchard St.: cost, $2,700. 

No change in quotations this week. 


Detrolt. 


BuILpIna PERMITA.—124 permits have been granted 
since March 20, amounting to $176,745. 
The following are those costing over $2,000, 
5 J. A. Moeller, vinegar factory, Gratiot Ave.; cost, 
5,000, 
$ W. Barclay, frame dwell., Twenty-third St.; cost, 
3,204, . 
Louis Geigle, frame dwell., Mt. Hope Ave.; cost, 
3,109 


Armstrong & Co., frame store, No. 838 Beaubine 
St.; cost, 82.500, 

Spitzley Bros , brick dwell, and store, 377 Antoine 
St.; cost, 315,000, 

K. G. Heiner, frame dwell., Fourth St.; eost, $2,- 


70, 

I.C. Goodrich, frame dwell., No. 37 Myrtle St.; 
cost, $4,000, 

Jos. Geelord, frame dwell., Mother St.; cost, $2,- 


ID. H. Osgood, 2 frame dwells., Nos. 63 and 65 Ful- 
ton St.; cost, $4,200. 

A. C. Varney, frame dwell., No. 33 Selden St.; 
cost, $2,600, 

John Gibson, block of frame dwells., Eighth St.; 
oe 58,000; also frame dwells. on Cherry st.; cost, 

000. 

a. Albrecht, brick dwell., No. 153 Columbia St.; 
cost, $3,100. 
ae Carew, brick dwell., No. 185 Wight St.; cost, 

3,300. 

F. Lemhagon, 2 frame dwells., Nos. 164 and 166 
McDougall Ave.; cost, $3,600, 

; C. W. Green, frame dwell., No. 590 Cass Ave.; cost, 

2,300. 

If. W. Halcomb, frame dwell., No. 439 Fourth St.; 
cost, $2,605. 

A. Chapoton, Jr., addition to brick Safe Works, 
East Fort St.; cost, $10,000. 

Perrin Bros. block of brick stores, Michigan Ave.; 
cost, $18,000; Henry Heck & Son, contractor; Carl 
Schinid, architect. 

New York. 


APARTMENT-HOvUSES. —Mr. Geo. E. Harney is prepar- 
ing plans for 3 apartment-houses to be built up town. 
te has also drawn the designs for the apartment- 
house No. 26 North Forty-seventh St. The walla of 
the present building will not be tiken down. 
MtskuM.—Mr. P. T. Barnum proposes to build a 
building for a permanent museum and family resort 
for entertainment as g00n as he can secure a desira- 


ble site. 
Continued om next page. 
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A Monument is to be erected in Boston to the memory of 
Colonel Robert G. Shaw, the earliest commander of colored 
troops during the civil war, who was killed in his first engage- 
ment, the desperate assault upon Fort Wagner. The commit- 
tee appointed to take charge of the matter have been wise 
enough to commission Mr. Auguste St. Gaudens to execute the 
memorial, which will be of a very unpretending though origi- 
nal design. As shown in Mr. St. Gaudens’s sketches, the fig- 
ure of Colonel Shaw, in high relief, is to occupy a panel 
inserted in a vertical tablet of stone which forms the back of a 
small exédre. On either side will be accessory panels, repre- 
senting scenes in the life of the hero; the whole of the sculp- 
ture to be executed in bronze. The site of the monument is 
not yet definitely fixed, but an application has been made to 


the Governor and Legislature of Massachusetts for permission 


to place it upon the State-House grounds, and this will prob- 
ably be granted. We trust that the preliminaries will be as 
brief as possible, so that there may be no delay in adding to 
the artistic attractions of Boston an important work by a sculp- 
tor so brilliant and original as Mr. St. Gaudens. Nor can we 
refrain from hoping that Mr. Stanford White, who was asso- 
ciated with Mr. St. Gaudens in the design of the Farragut 
monument, may also have some hand in the Boston memorial. 
Open to criticism as the base of the Farragut statue undoubt- 
edly is, it surpasses a hundred-fold in interest any ordinary 
structure of the kind with which we are acquainted, and we 
should be quite willing to endure another moderate shock to 
our ideas of classical propriety for the sake of the enjoyment 
to be derived from the contemplation of a work even half as 
successful in design as that which adorns Madison Square. 


THE great competition for the national monument to King 
Victor Emmanuel of Italy has been decided by the award of 
the first prize, of fifty thousand francs, to M. Henri Ménot, 
a pensioner of the French Academy. The second prize, 
of thirty thousand francs, was given to Signori Ferrari and 
Tiacentini, and the third, of twenty thousand, to Professor Ste- 
fano Galletti. Whether either of the prize designs will be 
carried out is, however, doubtful. According to the corre- 
spondent of the Builder, out of the three hundred designs sub- 
mitted those shown by drawings were, as a rule, superior to 
the ones represented by models, indicating, as he thinks, either 
that the best sculptors kept out of the contest, or that the re- 
sources of architecture are greater than those of sculpture in 
dealing with such a problem. A considerable proportion of 
the designs are for triumphal arches, more or less amplified 
with colonnades ; several of them including in the scheme the 
remains of the ancient semi-circular wall of the theatre be- 
longing to the Baths of Diocletian, which is cut through 
the middle by the new Via Nazionale, and is made to serve as 
the background for a curved colonnade, or portico, leading up 
from each side to the central arch, which spans the street. 
Some of the plans, as usually happens in such cases, are prip- 
cipally remarkable for their ingenious impracticability. One 
of these, shown by a large model, represents a huge column 


with cap and base, very similar in outline to that of Trajan, 
but with the important difference that the shaft consists of a 
thin shell of glass sashes, enclosing a spiral staircase which 
winds around a richly-sculptured newel in the centre; while 
another, presented by an artist of too towering a genius to sub- 
mit to ordinary limitations of circumstances, proposes the di- 
version of the course of the Tiber through the territory now 
occupied by the Borgo and the Castle of Sant’ Angelo, in order 
to furnish it with a suitable site on the river’s bed. Among 
the sharp criticisms which many of the designs receive, it is 
pleasant to find indications that the project of our compatriot, 
Mr. Henry L. Gay, of Chicago, excited marked attention. The 
Deutsche Bauzeitung, which gives brief but effective notices of 
the more important designs, devotes a considerable space to 
this, illustrating it with a sketch plan and section, and charac- 
terizing it as an original and interesting design, though in a 
style which would seem very strange in Rome. 


THe Samtary Engineer contains a letter from a practical 
plumber, which is full of interest for those careless or unin- 
structed plumbers, architects, or amateurs who still continue to 
countenance the dangerous practice of using chimney-flues as 
conduits for the foul vapors of vaults or drains. According to 
this correspondent, a soil-pipe in a large Western hotel was car- 
ried into a flue of a chimney which was constantly warm. 
There could hardly be much question that an ascending cur- 
rent of greater or less force would be constantly maintained in 
such a flue, so long as the supply of air was kept up from the 
soil-pipe, but in spite of this the foul gases diffused themselves 
so rapidly through the brickwork into the rooms adjoining the 
chimney as to cause a deep stain in the plastering, and to ren- 
der it ‘“‘as soft as putty.”’ In addition to this, as the letter 
says, ‘“‘the stench created was terrible.” What could have 
caused the softening of the plaster we do not quite understand, 
unless perhaps some oxidation of the ammonia from the pipe 
into nitric acid may have taken place in the pores of the mor- 
tar; but we can fully comprehend the discoloration and the 
stench, which were only the natural result of the arrangement. 
The writer adds that “the soil-pipe has since been run through 
the chimney and about six inches above it. There has been 
no trouble since.” We hope that besides this all the plaster 
over the flue, if not the whole of the enclosing brickwork, has 
been removed and replaced with fresh material. If this has 
not been done, we can assure all whom the information may 
concern that the rooms through which the flue passes will for a 
long time be dangerous to their occupants. The organic filth 
with which the bricks and mortar are saturated will, notwith- 
standing the cutting off of further supplies, and the cessation 
of “trouble,’’ continue for many months, or even years, in a 
state of what may be called malignant decomposition, pouring 
volumes of virulent though subtle poison into the air. Disin- 
fection, as ordinarily practised, can do little toward purifying 
walls so corrupted: nothing short of complete extirpation of 
the materials exposed and the substitutian of new can give any 
real security. 


A SINGULAR but not unprecedented accident recently caused 
the death of four children in Glasgow, Scotland, by crushing 
them under the weight of a falling roof of a shed which sheltered 
one side of the school-yard where they were playing. This 
shed was built up against the high party-wall of a neighboring 
house, but was entirely open on the side toward the yard, the 
roof being sustained by cast-iron columns five inches in diameter 
and about nine feet high. There were five columns in the length 
of the building, — ninety feet, — making their distances from 
centre to centre fifteen feet, and the roof which they supported 
was of double-pitched form, thirteen and a half feet in span, and 
the same in height at the centre. To sustain the back of the 
roof, and at the same time to tie it to the building behind, iron 
beams extended from each column to the party-wall, into which 
they were inserted three or four inches, but apparently not an- 
chored in any way. Without any special occasion, so far as can 
be ascertained, the whole shed fell forward, breaking off three 
of the pillars, and letting the roof down upon the ground. 
There seems to be no reason to doubt that the insufficiency of 
the anchorage to the wall behind was the true cause of the acci- 
dent, and it cannot be too strongly impressed upon the minds 
of young architects that any supporting structure, whether a 
wall or a range of columns, is under very different conditions of 
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stability when extended through a considerable distance from 
those which exist when the length is only a few feet, and. that 
thorough bracing, tying or buttreseing will be needed at least 
as often as once in twenty-five feet for every wall, or substitute 
for a wall, to keep it long in place. A large proportion of our 
worst building accidents occur from want of precaution in this 
matter, aud as the size of our structures increases they will 
grow more and more frequent unless the conditions to be pro- 
vided for are well understood. 


A SUGGESTION is made in Le Génie Civil, which may prove 
of considerable value in this country, by M. J. Garnier, a 
metallurgist of distinction, who proposes to apply the pro- 
cesses now universally in use for the refining of iron and steel 
to the purification of copper, which is preduced from certain 
ores with a considerable admixture of iron, arsenic, sulphur, 
and antimony, from which it must be freed by long and re- 
peated meltings, to oxidize the foreign elements and permit 
their separation in the form of scoriw. These processes 
usually take place in a furnace lined with firebrick, as was the 
case with iron until within a few years, but as the substitution 
of an alkaline lining of lime or calcined dolomite has revolu- 
tionized the iron manufacture by the means which it affords for 
attracting and removing the phosphorus which forms the most 
injurious impurity in that metal, Mr. Garnier considers it more 
than probable that a similar basic lining to the furnaces used 
for refining copper might serve to attract and remove the 
arsenic and antimony, which resemble phosphorus in many of 
their reactions, in the form of arseniates and antimoniates of 
iron and lime. Little or no change beyond the application of 
a fresh lining at each operation would need to be made in the 
furnaces for the application of this process, and the disengage- 
ment and passage through the liquid copper of bubbles of car- 
bonic acid from the lining would assist much in stirring up the 
mass and hastening the refining process. Anything which may 
tend to reduce the cost and extend the use of copper is of much 
interest to architects, who are compelled to resort to that metal 
for all their work of certain kinds which is intended to be of 
extraordinary durability or artistic value. We can hardly 
imagine a discovery of greater importance to the art of build- 
ing than one which would make it practicable to substitute this 
beautiful, ductile, and indestructible metal for the perishable 
painted or galvanized iron, tin-plate, and zinc, or the unman- 
ageable lead, which it is now necessary to use for roofing und 
similar purposes. 


AT a recent meeting of the Berlin Society of Architects 
some interesting remarks were made upon the causes of the 
black and green incrustations which time brings out upon 
bronze statues. It has often been observed that the atmos- 
phere of modern cities is very unfavorable to bronze, giving it 
a dirty black color instead of the beautiful green patina which 
characterizes the ancient statues of the same metal. A com- 
mittee of the Industrial Union recently undertook the investi- 
gation of the matter, and among other things noticed that a 
certain statue, that called the Alten Fritz, in Berlin, was en- 
tirely covered with a black coating, while a bronze cannon 
which stood in front of the arsenal near by was of a beautiful 
green color. As these two must have been subjected to the 
same atmospheric influence, it seemed very reasonable to sup- 
pose that the composition of the alloy might have been the 
essential condition in determining the black or green color of 
the patina, and an analysis was made, which showed that while 
the cannon was composed, like all of the so-called brass ord- 
nance, of about nine parts copper to one of tin, the statue 
contained a considerable proportion of zinc. This is usually 
the case with modern bronze statuary, the substitution of zinc 
for tin in the alloy giving certain desirable qualities of fusibil- 
ity, while the antique works have a composition very nearly 
similar to that of gun-metal; zinc, which was unknown in 
Europe until the seventeenth century, being of course absent 
from the mixture. These indications that the substitution of 
zinc for tin is the true cause of the inferior color of modern 
bronzes were supported by the results of an experiment, in 
which several bronze alloys were subjected to the action of a 
solution of copper. It was found that under this treatment a 
composition of copper and tin alone acquired a green coating, 
while those contaiuing zinc were blackened to a greater or less 
degree, in proportion to the amount of zinc in the composition. 
To architects this investigation is of more interest than might 
appear at the first glance. Many of then, it is true, have occa- 


sion at times to direct works of sculpture in bronze, and it is 
certainly desirable to know the means of obtaining that rich 
green coloration of the antique statues, which so many attempts 
have been made in modern times to imitate; but a much larger 
number are likely to be able to control the manufacture of 
bronze hardware, the value of which would be greatly increased 
if it could be used in its natural state, without any of the artificial 
coloring which so much of it receives, and with the certainty 
that age and use would only increase its beauty. 


AN ingenious application of the microphone has, according to- 
the Scientific American, been made by Count Hugo von Engen- 
berg in the Tyrol, in tracing the course of underground springs. 
It is said that savages are able to hear the trickling of streams 
beneath the surface, and Count von Engenberg, following out 
this idea, buries a number of microphones in the ground in the 
locality where springs would be most likely to occur, connecting 
each with a separate telephone. At night, when other sounds 
are hushed, he listens at the telephones, and can easily detect 
the murmur of running water even at a considerable depth. 


A RATHER harsh decision has recently been made in the 
English courts regarding the validity of an agreement with a 
corporate body not attested by the corporation seal. It ap- 
pears that some four years ago the Corporation of the town of 
Leamington made a contract under seal with one Powis, an 
engineer and general contractor, to execute works for supply- 
ing the town with water, according to specifications and plans 
furnished, and under certain conditions. One of these condi- 
tions was the usual one that if the contractor failed to proceed 
with due diligence and expedition, the town surveyor might, 
after twenty-four hours’ notice, take possession of the premises, 
including the tools and materials on the ground, and employ 
other men and materials sufficient to finish the work, deducting 
the cost from the amount to be paid to the contractor. After: 
two years’ progress the surveyor reported that matters were 
not going on to his satisfaction, and was instructed by the Cor- 
poration to take possession of the work as the contract pro- 
vided. This was accordingly done, and the surveyor then in- 
vited bids for the completion of Powis’s contract, and awarded 
the work to Young & Company, another firm of contracting 
engineers, executing a written agreement with them, as he was. 
authorized by the Corporation to do. They completed the 
undertaking to the satisfaction of the engineer, and carried out 
also a considerable amount of additional work under his direc- 
tion. Fora time their money was regularly paid to them on 
the surveyor’s certificate, but after the whole was done, their 
final account for the balance due was rejected. They brought 
suit for the amount, about seven thousand pounds, and were re- 
sisted by the Corporation on several pretexts, but chiefly on 
the ground that their employment was not under the corporate 
seal. The result of the first trial was in their favor, but the 
award was ordered to be made by an arbitrator, who came to 
the Court for instructions as to whether the absence of the seal 
would be fatal to the right of the plaintiffs to recover their 
claim. After two appeals the case came before the highest tri- 
bunal, which decided unanimously that to enforce a contract 
made without the seal of the Corporation would be in effect 
repealing the Act of Parliament which provides, for good rea- 
sons, that no agreement of a corporate body shall be valid with- 
out the common seal, and that, therefore, however great might 
be the apparent hardship to the plaintiffs, the want of the seal 
on their contract must prevent them from recovering their 
money. Several previous cases have resulted in the same way, 
and it would seem as if English contractors might have learned 
by hard experience the necessity of making sure that such for- 
malities were complied with. 


One of the questions most frequently asked in respect of 
professional practice is answered in La Semaine according to. 
the French custom. Some individual, apparently a manufacturer, 
writes to inquire whether he has not a right to the original 
drawings and specifications of a building which he has just had 
constructed for him, and if the architect refuses to give them 
up, whether he is not entitled to keep back a part of his com- 
mission. To this La Semaine replies that “the architect is 
bound to deliver up to his client a copy of the plans and speci- 
fications ; but that these documents are usually furnished at. 
the beginning of the work, for the assistance of the client in 
discussing and fixing the details of arrangement and construc- 
tion, and if these are mislaid or thrown aside, he is not required 
to furnish a second set.” 
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PENDENTIVES. 
A PENDENTIVE is a device for 


bridging over or filling up the in- 

ternal angle formed by two walls, 
so that a square space may be cov- 
ered, I., by an octagonal vault or 
spire; or II., by a dome. 

I. ‘The object here is to get from a 
point in the angle to a straight line, 
drawn horizontally from one wall to 
the other, perpendicular to the line 
that bisects the angle. 

Figure 1 (See illustrations) shows 
the simplest possible method, which is 
to lay a slab of stone or several lin- 
tels across. It is limited by the prac- 
tical size of the stone, and therefore 
does not occur on any large scale. 

Figure 2 exhibits the method by 
corbelling out. It may be used on any 
scale, but if large is apt to loo 
clumsy; it is common as the starting 
of the oblique sides of octagonal spires 
in English churches. 

Figure 3 shows a bracket or series 
of corbels in the angle, carrying slabs 
or lintels. It is a form quite practi- 
cable, and an improvement both in ap- 
pearance and available size on No. 1; but we have met with no 
example of it. 

Figure 4. Here the angle is filled up with an inverted triangular 
pyramid. In construction it is really corbelling, as the bed-joints 
are horizontal. It is common in England as the support of the ob- 
lique side of a spire, the faces of both often being in the same plane. 
An early example occurs in Syria, at Latakiab. (See Vogué’s “ Sy- 
rie Centrale,” Vom I, page 76.) 

Figure 5. The surface in this form is cylindrical. The bed-joints 
are probably always horizontal. If they were in planes radiatin 
from a common axis, thus making the pendentive a part of a barre 
vault, the structure might be self-sustaining if the arc were not more 
than 30 degrees; but it would be ill-adapted for carrying a heavy load. 
The form is a graceful variation of No. 4, and may be described as 
one-quarter of an inverted, square-based, concave pyramidoid. Ex- 
amples occur at Spoleto; San Ambrogio, Milan ; St. Michele, Pavia; 
and St. Front, Perigueux. (See Hubsch, ‘“‘ Monuments de |’ Archi- 
tecture Chrétienne.”’) 

Figure 6. This and the two following show the method by arch- 
ing across. Such forms are known as “ squinches.” Figure 6 is from 
St. Nazaire, Milan. 

Figure 7is very common in English Gothic towers carrying spires. 

Figure 8 is from a church at Bougival, France, of the XIIIth 
century. There is a window at the base of each oblique side of the 
spire. (See Baudot, “ Eglises de Bourgs et Villages,” Volume II.) 

Figure 9. Here a conical vault is employed. A plan, elevation 
and section are given. Examples are very numerous in French Ro- 
manesque and Early Gothic, as at Chateau-Neuf, Cogniat, St. Menoux, 
Limay, ete. (See Baudot and Viollet-le-Duc’s “ Dictionnaire.) The 
form is commonly known as a “ trumpet.” (French, trompillon.) 

Figure 10 is a practicable form, but we have noted no example of 
it. It consists of a bracket supporting two oblique trumpets. 

Figure 11 is also conical. An example occurs at Freiburg. 

Figure 12 is a form which at the spring is conical, but as it rises 
passes into a half-dome, the curve on a vertical section through the 
centre being an arc of 90 degrees. It is common in France, as at 
Montbron, Traey-le-ral, Feucherolles, Chateau-Neuf, ete. (See Bau- 
dot and Viollet-le-Duc, Volume III, art. “ Clocher,” and IV, art. 
“ Coupole.’’) 

Figure 13. This is a fan-shaped pendentive, from Limburg Ab- 
bey. This form, starting usually from a point is quite common in 
France. 

Figure 14 is'a half-dome. St. Julia, Brescia. 

Figure 15 is from the cathedral at Worms. The upper part of 
this is a half-dlome. The awkward horizontal angles at the spring of 
No. 14 are here cut away, and the surface of the dome is connected 
with the arches by a spheroidal surface. It is a very elegant form, 
and in the case named serves as a niche for a statue which is sup- 
pore by a corbel qe above the spring of the arches. Both this 
orm and the preceding one, however, are open to the objection that 
they cut away part of the walls. 

II. The object in the second class of pendentives is to get from 
@ point in the angle to an arc of a circle, usually of 90 degrees. 

some cases an octagon is first produced, and the lower ring of 
the dome is set directly on this. In the church of St. Nicodemus, at 
Athens, of the Xth century, a conical vault is used extended beyond 
the line of an octagon to the quarter-circumference of the circle. 

Figure 16 illustrates a method common in the Hauran, accordin 
to de Vogiié, in the IIId century. Slabs are employed or severa 
lintels to produce an octagon, which is reduced again by lintels across 
its angles, to a polygon of sixteen sides, and this again to one of 
thirty-two. The last is sufficiently near to a circle to receive the 
lewer ring of the dome. ! 





Figure 17 is a method used in a tomb at Old Delhi, India. An oc- 
tagon is produced by squinches, corbels are set in the angles and 
the first ring of the dome is set on these and the walls, leaving por- 
tions of its bed to overhang. 

Figure 18 represents the spherical or Byzantine pendentive. Its 
surface is a portion of that of a hemisphere whose diameter is the 
diagonal of the square to be covered. It is produced by intersecting 
such a hemisphere by semi-cylindrical barrel-vaults, whose diam- 
eter is that of the square, and then cutting off the top of the hem- 
isphere by a horizontal plane at the level of the ridges of the vaults. 
The upper line of each pendentive is, on the horizontal projection, 
an arc of 90 degrees, and the four pendentives thus form a ring on’ 
which the final dome rests. In the Byzantine examples, the space 
to be covered being square, the dome that furnishes the pendentives 
is intersected by four equal barrel-vaults. In theory it may be in- 
tersected by any number, equal or unequal, so that a space of any 
form may be covered by a dome supported on spherical pendentives. 
At Planes, in France, there are three, the space being triangular ; 
but, as the vaults are not as wide as the sides of the triangle, the 
space is first reduced by trumpets to an irregular hexagon, and the 
pendentives start from a straight line, not from a point. At St. Fer- 
reol the space is rectangular, but oblong, and two of the vaults are 
narrower than the other two. In Renaissance examples the corners 
of the square are often cut off somewhat, an the vaults are of less 
diameter than the space, and the pendentives start from a line. Ex- 
amples of the Byzantine pendentive are so numerous that special 
naming is superfluous. 

Figure 19 illustrates a variety found in France, introduced there 
after the first Crusade, as for instance at St. Front, Perigueux, in 
which the supporting arches are pointed. In this case the penden- 
tive if formed with geometrical accuracy, would have a surface com- 
posed of parts of two spherical surfaces intersecting at an angle quite 
obtuse, as indicated by the dotted line and the line of intersection 
would have a reflex curvature at the top; but in the cases that occur 
all traces of the angle are obliterated by “rule of thumb.” 

Figure 20 gives another variety peculiar to France. The faces of 
the supporting arches, instead of being in vertical planes as usual, 
are warped so as to form part of the pes surface. The edge 
of the intrados remains in the vertical plane, but the edge of the ex- 
trados is brought forward until it lies in the surface of the sphere or 
spheroid. The pendentive surface therefore begins at the edge of 
the intrados of the arch, instead of at the extrados, as in the ordi- 
nary Byzantine form. Examples occur at Montmoreau, Angouléme, 
Obazine, Roulet, Chateau-Poncat and Souillac. (See Baudot and Vi- 
ollet-le-Duc’s “ Dictionnaire,” Volume IV.) 

It seems probable that all or most of the Byzantine pendentives of 
the Middle Ages were built with horizontal bed-joints, and that the 
practice of constructing them like a dome with radiating joints, did 
not prevail until the XVIth century. 


SOME RESULTS OF MR. CUSHING’S VISIT. 


E visit of Mr. F. H. Cushing to the East with his Zuii friends, 
and the accounts of his adventurous, but thoroughly scientific 
methods of investigation, have had the natural and highly bene- 
ficial effect of quickening both a popular and a scholarly interest in 
the development of anthropologic studies in America. The study 
of the native races of N seth America forms one of the richest fields 
on the globe for ethnological investigation. We may therefore ex- 
pect soon to see numbers of our young students, equipped for the task 
y a thorough preliminary training, and fired by Mr. Cushing’s ex- 
ample, turn their attention in a similar direction. The opportunities 
are practically unbounded : there is an urgent need for an army of 
sincere workers in the field; the best part of the work must be done 
by the present generation; and Mr. Cushing says that there is not a 
native tribe in North America that will not richly reward a study 
of its institutions according to the methods he has pursued with the 
Zuiis. In the way of sedentary native races there is a wider op- 
portunity for study than may appear to the casual observer. The 
pueblo tribes of New Mexico and Arizona are not the only original 
sedentary races outside of Old Mexico. Just asthe Zuiis appear 
to be the present representatives of the ancient Toltecs, according to 
Mr. Cushing’s well-grounded belief — and not connected with the 
Aztecs, as has been supposed by many —there is reason to believe 
that the ancient mound-builders’ stock of the Mississippi valley has 
its living representatives in the earth-lodge-building h andans and 
kindred stocks of the Northwest, and also in the Natchez and Creeks 
of the South. It is not impossible that he who goes among some of 
these tribes and becomes one of them for purposes of study, may 
discover that they have an accurate knowledge of the history af many 
of the famous mounds and their dwellers, just as Mr. Cushing dis- 
covered that the history of many of the ancient ruined pueblos and 
cliff-dwellings was accurately preserved in the traditions of the Zuiiis, 
whose ancestors built them. Another highly interesting and finely 
developed class of sedentary Indians are the Nai-das and other 
“ joint-tenement-house ” tribes of the Northwest coast. 
A young ethnologist, however, can find for his maiden investiga- 
tions good fields of work nearer home. I had the pleasure of accom- 
anying Mr. Cushing to New York on his return to Washington 
rom his Boston visit. At Norwich, Conn.,, the Zufiis were aston- 
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ished and gratified at meeting a genuine native New England Indian. 
He was a watchman at the railway station, and he passed through 
the train with lantern in hand, standing in silent amazement as he 
came face to face with his brethren of the South-west in their native 
costume. He was a fine specimen of his race: over six feet in 
height and of stalwart proportions; he told us that he was a Narra- 
sane We noticed that he spoke English imperfectly, and Mr. 

ushing said it was evident that he spoke the native tongue of his 
people. The Zuiis were told that he was one of those whose an- 
cestors lived here at the time the white people came to this country, 
whereupon one of them said: “ So he is one of those who the Father 
of the Council told us welcomed the Americans to this land” (Presi- 
dent Bishop of the Massachusetts Senate, in his graceful ae to 
the Zufis, had eloquently spoken of the welcoming of the Pilgrims 
ee the Indians at Plymouth), and they feelingly wished the child of 

ing Philip’s race along and prosperous life as each one grasped 
him warmly by the hand. 

This episode led me to ask Mr. Cushing if there was not anything 
about the remnants of our native Indian tribes scattered here and 
there in the East worthy of systematic ethnological study, and he 
said that undoubtedly there was. ‘The reason why they were not 
made the subject of such study was the prevalent belief that the 
field had been thoroughly worked up. Such was not the case, and 
there was a deal of valuable material to be obtained in this way 
which might perliaps throw considerable light on certain features of 
colonial history and the nature of the people who occupied these 
shores when our forefathers came. Wherever there was a remnant 
of an aboriginal tribe, even though its habits of life might have be- 
come radically changed and the purity of its biood destroyed by 
commingling with other races, there was a promising field for ethno- 
logical work, provided its language be kept alive. If the language 
were lost, however, there would be little opportunity for profitable 
labor; but the following fact should be borne in mind: a few fami- 
lies of Indians might live surrounded by whites, and the latter never 
suspect that a separate language existed among them, for a leading 
characteristic of the race is secretiveness and a distrust of strangers 
concerning such things. 

Some of our college students might find it a novel and profitable 
manner of spending a summer vacation by instituting an investiga- 
tion of this sort. Valuable suggestions for the work might be ob- 
tained by consulting the authorities of the Bureau of Ethnology at 
Washington, or of the American Archeological Institute at Boston. 
Major Powell's “ Introduction to the Study of Indian Languages,” 
and other handbooks published by the Bureau would be invaluable 
aids. It should be remembered, outa, that a peculiar tempera- 
ment is required for successful work of the kind. Sympathy and 
adaptability to the ways of others are needed above all. One must 
place himself on a thorough equality with his subjects; must share 
and appear to enjoy their ways of living and thinking; and must 
avoid giving the slightest occasion for allowing them to suppose that 
in any way he regards himself as socially above their level. The 
language, in many instances, would be a difficult thing to get hold 
of, but patient application and the exercise of diplomacy could 
hardly fail to be rewarded at last. In the investigation of these 
tribal remnants the acquisition of folk-lore, traditions, legends, and 
superstitions, together with the observation of peculiar customs and 
details of daily life, would probably be the most valuable results. 
In obtaining these the reciprocal method, as practised by Mr. Cush- 
ing, is the most practical and useful; for instance, the narration or 
reading of tales of folk-lore or mythology would undoubtedly be re- 
paid in kind. 

Mr. Cushing’s methods are heartily approved by his principal, 
Major J. W. Powell, the director of the Smithsonian Institution Bu- 
reau of Ethnology, who is now recognized as one of the foremost of 
living scientists. Major Powell says that the days of “travelling 
ethnologists” have gone by. In the first annual Report of his Bu- 
reau, recently published, he has an admirable paper, “On Limita- 
tions to the Use of Anthropologie Data,” in which he shows the folly 
of metaphysical methods in anthropologic study, and cites examples 
from ‘three eminent authors— Grant Allen, Peschcl, and Herbert 
Spencer, —to illustrate the worthlessness of a vast body of anthro- 
pologic material to which even the best writers resort.‘ Anthro- 
pology,” says Major Powell, “needs trained devotees with philo- 
sophical methods and keen observation to study every tribe and 
nation of the globe almost de novo; and from materials thus collected 
a@ science may be established. 

Mr. Cushing’s visit to Boston was marked by an ethnological dis- 
covery of great importance, being nothing less than the fact that in 
religion the ancient Incas of Peru were much the same as the Zuiis 
of to-day. In visiting the Peabody Museum at Cambridge Mr. 
Cushing examined for the first time the splendid collection of Inca 
articles, which included certain things which have been the puzzle 
of archzologisis, and known as the “ Peruvian mysteries.” These 
he at once saw were the religious sacrificial paraphernalia of the 
Incas, and in essential characteristics substantially identical with 
those used by the Zuflis. They were also identified by the Zufiis as 
corresponding to their own. It is hoped that this important subject 
will be worked up by Mr. Cushing jointly with Professor Putnam, 
the latter treating it from the standpoint of Peruvian archeology, 
while Mr. Cushing tells of the present observances of the Zuiis. 
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therefore the dyvers do spurt it abroad with their mouths into the 
water, because it dulceth the unpleasant nature thereof, and car- 
ryeth a light with it;” and in later years it seemed a remarkable 
confirmation of his words to find that the divers of the Mediterra- 
nean actually do spurt oil in the manner he described, in order to 
clear the light under the surface of the water, by the stillness so 
caused... . 

As regards a practical application of the lesson, the men of St. 
Kilda seem to have been the first of our own countrymen to discover 
one. ‘There, as usual, necessity proved the mother of invention. 
This lonely little isle is girt by precipitous cliffs, and has but one 
landing-place, and no harbor. Every fishing expedition therefore 
involves the hazard of extreme danger in returning to shore, for, 
should a sudden tempest arise and lash the stormy waves to fury, no 
boat would dare to approach the isle under ordinary circumstances. 
But the islanders have one abundant harvest in the multitude of all 
manner of sea-fowl, which constitute the sole wealth of St. Kilda. 
Some of these are so full of oil that the people do not always take 
the trouble to extract it, but some slovenly householders simply pass 
a wick through the body of a dead bird, and, drawing it out by the 
beak, actually light the wick thus oiled, which goes on burning for 
a considerable time. 

It seems to have occurred to some reflecting islander that this 
abundant oil-supply might be somehow specially adapted to the 
requirements of the beautiful white-winged creatures, to whom wind 
and wave are alike ministers of delight. So the thought of carry- 
ing sea-gull oil to sea took form, and the fishers made puddings of 
the fat of sea-fowls, and fastened them astern of their “ cobles,’’ to 
hinder the waves from breaking. . . . 

The idea which the Shetland islanders and St. Kildians thus 
worked out for themselves had already presented itself to other men 
sailing on the great waters. About the middle of the last century 
the attention of the great Dr. Franklin was called to the subject by 
a letter from a gentleman who told how, during a stormy voyage on 
a Dutch ship, the captain, in order to prevent the waves from break- 
ing over the vessel, poured a small quantity of olive oil into the sea— 
a little at a time, not more than four quarts altogether — and so effec- 
tual did this prove, that the writer suggested that surely the same 
See means might be made greater use of, were it only generally 

nown. 

Dr. Franklin also observed that whenever whaling vessels were 
lying in New-Port Harbor (Massachuetts) the water was always 
smooth on account of the leakage of blubber. He accordingly tried 
sundry experiments to test the working of this phenomenon. Ona 
stormy day he went to a large pond which was so much exposed to 
the wind as to form waves, and on these he sprinkled a small quan- 
tity of oil. At first he took up a position to leeward, but observed 
that though the oil instantly spread in all directions, it could not 
work effectually against the wind, as it was quickly driven back to 
the shore. So he went round the pond to windward, where he 
found that one teaspoonful produced an instant calm over a consid- 
erable space, and, spreading rapidly, soon made an oily film over an 
extent of at least half an acre, which became as smooth as a looking- 
glass. One drop of oil forms a film of about four feet in circum- 
ference. 

It seems strange that, after this subject had been taken up by so 
learned a man as Dr. Franklin, so many years should have been suf- 
fered to elapse ere any definite effort was‘ made to turn it to prac 
tical account. 

He afterwards tried the experiment on a larger scale on the surf 
at Portsmouth (New Hampshire). Selecting a tempestuous day, he 
sailed out half a mile from the shore, and poured a moderate quan- 
tity of oil on the tossing waters. The effect was instantaneous, for 
although the swell continued, the surface was not wrinkled or 
broken, and, though the sea around was white with crested waves, 
there were none in the smooth track left by his boat; and he noticed 
that a barge rounding the headland under sail at once turned into 
that oily path as onto a turnpike. 

I have sometimes noticed the same smooth track left by a steamer, 
as the result of the oily water which she is continually throwing out. 
I first observed this one evening in the Gulf of Pecheli. There 
was a little sea on, but nothing to speak of, and the sun was sinking 
in liquid gold. Its reflection was crossed by a horizontal line of per- 
fectly smooth water, extending as far as we could see on either 
hand. There was no vessel in sight, but our captain maintained 
that it was the course of a steamer, and that the smooth waterway 
was caused by the oil from the machinery. He said this result was 
always produced in a greater or less degree, and that we only saw it 
thus plainly because 4 the sun being at so low an angle. 
~ 1 Po rtions of a paper by ©. F. Gordon Cumming in tho Nineteent 
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In the present instance we actually followed the smooth line of 
oily water, till on the following day we caught up the steamer just as 
she anchored off the Taku Forts at the mouth of the Peiho. 

This brought the subject of “smoothing the waters” back to my 
mind. Soon afterwards, while crossing the Yellow Sea, en route to 
Nagasaki, in a small brig, we came in for some rough weather, and, 
though we had no occasion actually to test the matter, I was greatly 
interested at bearing from our Danish captain of many cases in 
which he had known of oil being cast on the waters to prevent 
waves from breaking. He said he had himself carried a long wicker 
basket astern, containing oil-bags, so contrived that by their gentle 
dripping a constant supply should be kept up. The result was ad- 
mirable. Not one wave broke over the poop; the only objection was 
the expenditure of oil, and that was a trifle not worth a moment's 
consideration compared with the damage which would certainly 
have been done had even one breaker been permitted to form, as any 
one must realize who has once experienced the awful crash when a 
huge curling wave strikes a shivering ship: the weight of falling 
water crushing boats and bulwarks, and sweeping the deck... . 

Other men have tried the use of oil-bladders, just pricked with a 
needle, and hung over the sides of a vessel, so as to keep up a con- 
tinual dripping. Several small bladders, containing perhaps a gallon 
_ apiece, are found to answer better than one large one, being more 
diffusive in their action. ... 

All on board have known that the preservation of the ships and of 
their own lives was due to the action of that precious oil, yet year 
after year thousands of vessels start to face the dangers of the deep 
and never think of shipping a few extra casks of oil, in case of need. 
Nor, when the moment of danger has arrived, do they ever think of 
pouring out even what they have on board for common use. And 
yet from time to time some one escapes from a wrecked vessel and 
tells how he attributes what seems his almost miraculous preserva- 
tion to the fact of some one having had the rare good sense to station 
a man in the stern of the boat, to pour out oil at intervals, and so 
prevent the waves from breaking over her astern. The result seems 
always satisfactory, and the boat which but for this precaution 
would inevitably have been swamped, reaches the land without so 
much as shipping a bucketful of water. 

A notable instance.of this has been recorded by Mr. Ritchie as 
having been observed by him during a hurricane on the island of 
Porto Santo. He had just seen a vessel torn from her anchor and 
enculfed by the terrific breakers, when he espied a boat in the 
middle of the bay, coming toward the shore. Her fate seemed in- 
evitable, but, to his amazement, the huge waves on which she floated 
never broke, but rolled right up on the strand, and there deposited 
the boat, so high that the men had only to jump out and scramble 
up the beach. The mystery which so amazed hier and which ap- 
peared to him little short of a miracle, was simply due to the fact 
that as the boat neared the breakers, the captain had stove in the 
head of a keg of oil, and offered the soothing contents to the raging 
spirits of the deep. 

Repeated efforts have been made by Messrs. W. and R. Chambers 
to bring such facts as these to the notice of all who “go down to the 
sea in ships,” but their statements have unfortunately been generally 
received with indifference or disbelief. Yot they have from time to 
time published the evidence given by the masters of vessels in such 
mean detail as to place their accuracy beyond all possibility of 

ouht. ... 

Very noteworthy is the evidence of Captain Betts of the King 
Cenric, running from Liverpool to Bombay with coals. He ran into 
a heavy gale which raged furiously for five days. Happily the chief 
officer had seen oil-bags profitably used during storms in the Atlan- 
tic, and bethought him of applying the lesson, so he got two canvas 
clothes-bags, and poured two gallons of common pine-oil into each. 
Having slightly punctured the bags, he hung one over each side of 
the vessel, towing them along. ‘The effect produced was magical. 
The waves, which had previously been breaking over the vessel, 
causing her tremendous shocks, now broke at a distance of many 
yards, while all around the ship and in her wake lay a wide belt of 
perfectly smooth water. The crew were thus enabled to repair dam- 
ages, and were relieved from this mos¢ imminent danger. 

The oil in the bags lasted for two days, by which time the worst 
fury of the storm was over, and there was no occasion to renew the 
supply. So the expenditure of about thirty shillings’ worth of oil 
was the means of probably saving a valuable ship with its cargo, and 
many precious lives... . 

- Quite recently Mr. Chambers has received further details of cases 
in which the crews of wrecked vessels have undoubtedly owed their 
lives to thus casting oil on the storm-vexed waves. One case was 
that of the screw-steamer Diamond of Dundee, recently wrecked off 
the island of Anholt. Her chief mate says he had often heard of 


the effect of oil in preventing the sea from breaking, and especially 


recalled its use in the case of a whaler in the South Seas, whose 
crew had viven up all hope of saving her, when some oil-casks were 
accidentally crushed, with the extraordinary result that not another 
wave broke over her. 

Bearing this in mind, and seeing no sign of a life-boat coming to 
the rescue of the Diamond, he determined to try the experiment 
himself, though the ship’s boat had apparently little chance of brav- 
ing such a sea. He peovuee each boat with a five-gallon can of oil, 
and told off one of the company to pour it gradually over the stern. 


Immediately the sea in the wake of the boats became perfectly 
smooth, and they passed right through the boiling surf and reached 
the land in safety without shipping a sea. None of the men in the 
boats believed, when they left the ship, that all would reach the 
shore alive, and the people on land watched their approach in won- 
der, deeming it impossible for even the life-boat to live in such awful 
breakers. 

The writer who quotes these cases draws from them the very 
practical suggestion that every life-boat should be fitted with a 
proper oil-tank, to be kept always full, and so planned that the crew 
should have no trouble beyond that of turning on the tap at the 
moment of need, when the oil should drip of its own accord. He 
commends the suggestion to the builders of life-boats, and especially 
to the consideration of the National Life-boat Institution. And he 
further urges that the Board of Trade should insist on a sufficient 
supply of oil, for this special purpose, being put on board every ship 
as a necessary part of her outfit. Also, that some philanthropic 
society should issue a pamphlet containing a collection of all the 
most remarkable instances on record of the action of oil on breakers, 
for gratuitous distribution among all seafaring men. ... 

Another simple and most practical method of applying this inval- 
uable safeguard has been suggested, namely, that every life-buoy 
should have a small bag of oil attached to it, which could be punc- 
tured with a knife at the moment of throwing it to a drowning man. 
Any one who has seen a poor fellow fall overboard, even when 
quickly followed by a well-directed life-buoy, knows low uncertain 
are the chances of ever recovering eitber. How every eye is strained 
to descry such puny objects on the great waste of heaving, foam- 
flecked waters! If a vessel is running before a sharp breeze, the 
life-buoy and the swimmer will be left far behind ere she can be 
stayed and a boat lowered, and it is hard indeed to mark the exact 
spot on that wearily monotonous expanse of ever-moving ridges, 
where the search must begin. 

Far different would be the case were the life-buoy accompanied by 
a dripping oil-bag. Every one on the vessel would see the smooth 
surface formed all around it, and not only would the boat go direct 
to the spot without the unnecessary loss of a moment, but the poor 
swimmer would have a far better chance of reaching the life-pre- 
server, and would moreover be protected from the breaking waves. 

Yet another means has been suggested by which this precious 
quality of oil might be made available, namely, its use in shells so 
constructed as to burst on striking the water, and which might be 
fired from mortars placed on the beach so as either to fall outside 
the breakers, or by subduing them to facilitate the launch of the life- 
boat or to fall to windward of a wrecked vessel, and so enable the 
life-boat to approach her in comparative safety. Surely the inge- 
nuity which devises such intricate mechanism for destructive shells 
and infernal machines might contrive some method by which the oil- 
shell mizht be safely despatched on its errand of mercy. 

Though the casting of oil on troubled waters has been so per- 
sistently regarded merely as a poetical figure of speech, notes of its 
actual use have occasionally appeared in books of travel. For in- 
stance, it has long been known that when the fishermen of Lisbon 
find the surf on the bar of the Tagus unusually rough, they empty a 
bottle or two of oil into the sea, and thereby smooth the waves so 
effectually that they can pass the breakers in safety. But no one 
ever took that hint as the embryo of some grand scheme for over- 
coming the horrors of landing in the surf at Madras, or at many 
another port where traffic is endangered by the fierceness of the 
breakers. 

No one even tried to apply it to the dangerous bars at the mouths 
of several of our own large rivers, of Aberdeen for instance, where 
we have had to mourn such pitiful wrecks of fine vessels, literally 
dashed to pieces by the mad surf breaking on the bar. Amongst the 
good ships that have perished at the mouth of the Dee are numbered 
two in which I had sailed so often that they seemed to me like old 
friends, and as I bewailed their fate and that of the kind, brave men 
drowned within sight of their homes, I thought of the fishers on the 
Tagus, and marvelled if British ingenuity would never find means 
to turn their simple precaution to account. 

It has been reserved for the nineteenth century to find the prac | 
tical application of the observations made by Pliny eighteen hun- 
dred years ago. 

The subject has at last been taken up in good earnest, and it is to 
a citizen of Perth, Mr. John Shields, that is due the honor of taking 
the initiative in a movement which, if fully carried out, must prove 
of incalculable benefit to our seafaring population. .. . 

The plan he hit upon was that of laying iron and lead pipes from 
the beach, right out across the harbor to the open sca, terminating 
in the deep water, two hundred feet beyond the bar, and then, by 
means of a force-pump on the shore, to pump oil into the tubes and 
eject it at the bottom of the sea, outside the harbor, so that, as it 
rose to the surface, it might be driven inward and prevent the forma- 
tion of breakers on the bar. The pipes are fitted with three conical 
valves fixed seventy-five feet apart at the sea end of the pipe. 
These are forced open by the stream of oil as it flows out, and in- 
stantly close when the pressure is removed. 

Mr. Shields fixed upon Peterhead, in Aberdeenshire (the eastern- 
most headland of Scotland, and consequently a spot exposed to the 
full force of every gale that sweeps the east coast), as tlie most suit- 
able spot for his test experiments. Here, then, he proceeded to sub- 
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merge 1,200 feet of lead and iron piping. A large barrel containing 
about a hundred gallons of oil was placed in a shed on the beach, in 
connection with the force-pump. .. . 

On the Ist of March we may say that the apparatus was fully and 
practically tested for the first time, and with such success as to leave 
no doubt that it must shortly be a recognized necessity in all harbors 
dangerous of access. On the day in question a gale was blowing 
from the south-east, accompanied by a heave sea. Huge green bil- 
lows, from ten to twenty feet in height, curled in white crests as they 
neared the harbor moutli, and broke in mad surf above the bar. No 
boat could have dared to face those breakers, and any luckless ves- 
sel wrecked on that rock-bound, inhospitable coast must have been 
abandoned to her fate. 

No better day could have been selected to test the soothing power 
of oil. If any perceptible difference could be produced on those 
raging, tumultuous waters, it was evident that the gaining of a com- 
plete mastery over them became merely a question of how much oil 
was to be expended. In the present instance the big hundred-gal- 
Jon cask was filled. The forcing-pump was set in action and a large 
quantity of oil was driven through the pipes, whence it was ejected 
at the bottom of the sea, at some distance beyond the impassable 
barrier of mighty breakers. ‘The oil immediately rose to the sur- 
face, and formed a thin film on the water, extending right across the 
harbor mouth. Straightway the dangerous white crests disappeared, 
and, though the strong tide still swept inward in huge swelling bil- 
lows, they were shorn of their terror, and became perfectly smooth 
rollers, on which any vessel or boat might safely have ridden into 
dock. 

- Owing to the strength of the tide and the severity of the gale, the 
oil was swept shoreward so rapidly as to render continuous pumping 
necessary; but as long as the oil supply was kept up, the surf was 
kept down, and there remained no reasonable doubt in the minds of 
the spectators that henceforth the raging of the waters could be sub- 
dued at will, and that ships might be enabled to make the port in 
safety, no matter how wild the tempest... . 

Since the first report of Mr. Shields’s invention appeared, letters 
have been received from all quarters adding individual testimony to 
the value of oil in saving boats from capsizing or from being 
swamped, cither at the moment of launching or when attempting to 
rescue fishing-nets on the approach of foul weather... . 

The captain of a steamer writes that, some months ago, he en- 
countered a heavy gale in the Bay of Biscay. Several steamers 
were lost, and his own vessel was in danger, waves breaking over 
her with great violence. He had two canvas bags made, each to 
contain a quart of common lamp-oil. The bags were punctured and 
hung over each bow, with sufficient line to let them tow freely. The 
result was most satisfactory. Scarcely a sea came on board, each 
wave as it reached the oil ceasing to curl, and undulating past the 
ship without a break. The oil in each bag lasted eight hours. On 
the following voyage he was compelled to put the matter to a still 
more practical test, and the result surpassed his most sanguine ex- 
pectations. He says: — 

‘‘T was compelled to abandon my vessel at midnight. There was 
a heavy sea, and though the boats were provisioned and in readi- 
ness for lowering, the sea which was running along-side and breaking 
over the ship made me doubt the possibility of the boats ever living 
in it, even if the difficulty of launching them was overcome. 

‘“‘T caused two tins of common lamp-oil, cach containing about two 
gallons, to be emptied, one over cach side, and, after giving it time 
to diffuse itself over the water, the boats wore lowered and sheered 
clear of the sinking ship, without shipping so much as a buckettul of 
water. ‘The waves were still towering thirty or forty feet above us, 
but without a breaker or a white-topped one among them, while 
ahead and astern they were breaking heavily. I believe that, under 
Providence, we owe our lives to the use of oil, and trust that it may 
ere long be recognized as an ellicient aid in saving life at sea.” 

Major-General Iendry, writing to the G/obe with reference to the 
experiments at Peterhead, gives a remarkable instance which oc- 
curred in 1846, in which the use of oil was the means of saving the 
lives of the crew of a schooner which was caught in a heavy gale off 
Sable Island. Persons standing on the low sandy shore, where 
furious billows, swept by the whole force of the storm, were dashing 
with appalling violence, were amazed to see a schooner tearing her 
way through a sea of white foam, while two men in the after-part of 
the vessel were apparently throwing something at intervals high up 
into the air. 

““The schooner was the Arno, Captain Higgins, with twelve men, 
from the Quero Bank, where they had been fishing. They left the 
bank at the commencement of the gale. The captain let go his 
anchor in twenty fathoms of water, paid out three hundred fathoms 
of hemp cable, and brought the vessel’s head to wind. In a tremen- 
dous sea he held on until noon, when, seeing no prospect of the gale 
abating, he cut his cable and put his vessel before the wind, prefer- 
ring to run her on shore before night to riding there and foundering 
at her anchor. He lashed himself to the helm, sent all his men 
below but two, and nailed up the cabin doors. Me had two large 
casks placed near the foreshrouds and lashed there. He then 
directed his two best men to station themselves there and lash them- 
selves firmly to the casks, which were partly filled with blubber and 
oil from the fish. They had each a wooden ladle about two feet long, 
and with these ladles they dipped up the blubber and oil and threw 


it up in the air as high as they could. The great violence of the. 


wind carried it far to leeward, and, spreading over the water, made 
its surface smooth before and left a shining path behind; and 
although the sea would rise very high, yet the top of it was smooth, 
and never broke where the oil was. It was raging, pitching, and 
breaking close to her on each side, but not a barrel of water fell u 
her deck the whole distance. ‘The vessel was so old and tender that 
she went to pieces in a very short time after the crew, with their 
clothing and provisions, were saved.” 
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RAMBLING SKETCHES, NO. IV. BY MR. T. RAFFLES DAVISON. — 
LUDLOW, ENGLAND. 
(From the British Architect.} 

THE most prominent object in the town (not excepting the Cas- 
tle), is the Church of St. Lawrence, with its lofty central tower, 
which indicates the position of the town for miles away. The 
Church is noteworthy in many ways. The decorated tracery of the 
windows (indicated on the plate — the details of various parts — the 
splendid choir lighted by a series of very fine Perpendicular win- 
dows — the cast window, containing some three hundred figures in 
compartments representing the history of St. Lawrence, who, poor 
fellow, was stoned, scourged, whipped, clubbed, trampled on, torn 
with hooks, burnt with irons, and finally broiled to death — the mag- 
nificent lantern light in the tower over the crossing of nave and 
transepts— the finely toned organ, more than a century old —and 
lastly, the hexagonal porch at the southwest, are some of the more 
striking points of excellence. I was in the church at the evening 
service, and have seldom seen in church or cathedral a more impres- 
sive interior effect, largely helped by the great arches supporting 
the tower, flanked by the semi-arches from the aisle-walls. A singu- 
larly graceful and unaffected little cherub, most excellently sculp- 
tured, is placed over a tomb in the choir, which it greatly adorns. 

The Ball Ring” was the scene of bull-baiting in old times; I 
have sketched it to show as much as possible, but not from the most 
teat point. ‘The town is well off for hotels. The “ Feathers 

otel”’ is said to have been erected for princely officers connected 
with the castle; the coffee-room is a charming old apartment with 
fine panelled walls, decorated plaster ceiling, and elaborately carved 
mantelpiece; there are windows at each end, so that the room is always 
cheerful and pleasant. ‘The exterior of the hotel is very elaborate and 
picturesque, but the detail is poor. The house itself is excellently 
managed and replete with comforts and luxuries in the shape of a 
varied stock of horses and carriages. The “Angel” is also an ex- 
cellent house, once patronized by the Prince of Wales, and the exte- 
rior is surely a model of Queen Anne feeling, for the windows are 
“curvy ” and have no visible means of support. 

“ Broad Gate,” the only oli gate left, is sketched, for it is a promi- 
nent object from the head of Broad Street, and one of the features 
of the town; it puts one in imagination in a foreign place. 

When Leland crossed over Ludford Bridge in the earlier half of 
the sixteenth century, he wrote: “There be three fayre arches in 
this bridge over Teme, and a pretty chapel on it of St. Catherine. 
It is about one hundred years since this bridge was built.” 

Lane’s Asylum was built by an old servant of Ludford House ia 
1674. Ludford Almshouses are prettily situated, and have a _pic- 
turesque repetition of chimneys and dormers. The charm of the 
town is that there is still so much left of old time about it to attract. 


THE ALBERT HALL MANSIONS, SOUTH KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
ENGLAND. MR. R. NORMAN SHAW, ARCHITECT. 
(From the Building News.) 


This building, which has lately been erected in Kensington Gore, is 
situated close to the Royal Albert Hall. Its scheme, being somewhat 
complicated, and flicealore difficult to explain without diagrams, we 
publish herewith plans of two floors and a section, which will make 
clear the arrangements. On referring to the section, it will be ob- 
served that the front or north side is divided into seven stories, whilst 
the back portion has nine floors in about the same height. The 
object of this is to place the whole of the principal or reception- 
rooms so as to overluok Hyde Park, and by the lesser number of 
stories to obtain greater height, whilst the back of the building being 
occupied by bed and dressing rooms, kitchens, etc., a less heighit, 
such as 10’ 6” or 11’ is for all practical purposes as good; and 
by this arrangement a considerable amount of accommodation is 
gained. The variety of levels which thus arise make the plans, 
unassisted by a section, difficult to understand. The portion already 
built, and shown in the perspective view, consists of three entire- 
ly separate blocks. In each block are eight large separate suites, 
and in the upper part eight smaller suites, which may easily be 
altered into four larger suites, if desired. Each of the larger 
suites is complete in itself, with front door openings from the princi- 
pal stair, and back door from the service stair. Two lifts are pro- 
vided ; one for passengers, and one for coals, provisions, etc., situated 
close to the tradesmen’s entrance. It will suffice to describe two 
floors, as all the others are very similar. The ground floor consists 
of outer and inner entrance-halls, dining-room, drawing-room, each 
19’ x 17’; three bedrooms and water-closet on same floor. A private 
stair leads up to three bedrooms, bath, and linen room, water-eloset, 
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etc., on entresol. In the basement, also reached by a private stair, 
is a kitchen and scullery, pantry, two bedrooms, larder, and coal-cel- 
lars. The rooms belonging to the ground-floor suites are marked in 
the plans and section by the letter A. The suites on the first floor 
have each outer and inner entrance-halls, a drawing-room, 17’ x 
29’ and a dining-room, 17’ x 24’ two bedrooms, and a dressing-room 
on the same floor, and a private stair leading down .to a kitchen, 
antry, bed and dressing room. ‘The rooms of this suite are marked 
on plans and section. On the section the letter C shows the rooms 
of third floor, and D those of the fourth. Ample cellarage and spare 
rooms are provided for all the suites in the basement. 


THE GREAT STAIRCASE, CARDIFF CASTLE. THE LATE MR. WIL- 
LIAM BURGES, ARCHITECT. 


[From the Architect.]} 


The great staircase is an addition to the castle, and the design 
had to be arranged to suit doors, windows, and passages of the old 
building. It consists of two flights, and leads from the entrance- 
hall (on which level the library is situated) to the great hall. On 
the staircase is a square 23! 6” across. In the centre is a mar- 

le column, from which springs the groining of the four vaults of 
the ceiling, the height from floor to groining being 31’. There is 
a gallery on two sides on level of landing formed by a second plane 
of tracery which goes all round the inside. The columns are of 
marble, ihe steps of rose-colored granite, and the lower portion of 
the walls are o Color and gold have been largely used in 
the decoration. 


marble. 


DESIGN FOR A MANTELPIECE, BY THE LATE BRUCE J. TALBERT. 
[From the Cabinet Maker and Art Furnisher.] 


This mantelpiece, one of the latest designs of the author, rendered 
in Italian walnut and pear, has been on exhibition at the late Build- 
ing Exhibition at London. 


BRICK AND TERRA-COTTA BUILDINGS, LONDON, ENGLAND. MESSRS. 
WARING & NICHOLSON, AND MR. STARK WILKINSON, ARCHI- 
TECTS. 

[From La Semaine des Constructcurs.]} 
These buildings, lately finished, on the Albert Embankment, are 
built of red brick and relieved with the colored terra-cotta manu- 
factured by the Messrs. Doulton. 


DAS ROTH’SCHE HAUS “ ZUM EINHORN ” IN SCHWEINFURT. 
{From the Deutsche Bauzeitung.]} 


DESIGN FOR A TOWN-HALL TOWER. 


PENDENTIVES. BY PROFESSOR CHARLES BABCOCK. 


LEGAL NOTES AND CASES. 


Fixtures. — Portion of Mill Machinery. — Purchaser without Notice. 


HE owners of a smutter in a grist-mill lent it to the owners of the 
mill, and it was to be returned and its use paid for; but whilst it 
was in use a judgment was recovered against the millers, and the 

mill, its fixtures, etc., were sold under an execution issued on the judg- 
ment. ‘The owners of the smutter demanded its return from the pur- 
chaser at the execution sale, and on his refusal sued-him in replevin, 
Stillman vs. Flenniken, in Iowa, but were defeated and they appealed. 
The Supreme Court of Iowa affirmed the judgment. Day, J., in the 
opinion, said + That as between the plaintiffs and the millers, the 
smutter in question did not become a part of the realty, but was 
subject to removal, must be admitted. The question involved in this 
case is as to what character is to be impressed upon the smutter 
against a purchaser at sheriff’s sale, without any notice of the ar- 
rangement existing between its owners and the millers. 

In Quimby vs. Manhattan Cloth and Paper Co., 9 C. E. Green, 260 
_ (264), it is said: “ The true criterion as to fixtures—to determine 
whether they are to be regarded as part of the realty or not — is not 
whether they may be detached and removed from the premises with- 
out injury to the freehold, although that, as is well understood, is 
oftentimes an important element in deciding the question. It is well 
established that whether property which is ordinarily treated as per- 
sonal becomes annexed to and goes with the realty, as fixture or 
otherwise, must a upon the particular circumstances of the 
case. It appears from the facts, as found by the court, that the 
smutter was placed in the mill in the usual manner, and that without 
it the mill, without change in its arrangements, could not grind buek- 
wheat and rye. It was then, to all appearances, an essential and 
necessary part of the will.” In Gray vs. Holdship, 17 S. & R. 413, 
the court say: “ From the adjudged cases on this subject I think we 
are warranted in saying that everything put into and forming part 
of a building or machinery for manufacturing purposes, and essential 
to the manufactory, is part of the freehold: the wheels of the mill, 
the stones, and even the bolting-cloth are parts of the mill and of the 
freehold, and cannot be levied upon as personal property.” In Farr vs. 
Stackpole, 6 Greenl. 154, it was held that things personal in their na- 
ture, but fitted and prepared to be used with Fis) estes and essential 
to its beneficial enjoyment, being on the land at the time of its con- 
veyance by deed, pass with the realty, and that, by the conveyance 
of a saw-mill with the appurtenances, the mill, chain, dogs, and bars 
being in their appropriate places at the time of the conveyance, 


passed to the grantee. In Fairis vs. Walker, 1 Bailey (S. C.) 540, 
it was held that a cotton-gin attached to the gears in the gin-house, 
on a cotton plantation, passed by a conveyance of the land. See, 
also, Union Bank vs. Emerson, 15 Mass. 152; Fryatt vs. The Sullivan 
Co., 5 Hill, 116; Bringholff vs. Munzenmaier, 20 lowa, 513; Ottumwa 
Wollen Mill Co. vs. Hawley, 44 Ib. 57; Milter vs. Plumb, 6 Cow. 665 ; 
Wadleigh vs. Janvrin, 41 N. H. 503; Powell vs. Monson and Brim- 
field Manufacturing Co., 3 Mason, 459; Corliss vs. McLagin, 29 Me. 
115; Trull vs. Fuller, 28 Ib. 545. The rule is the same whether the 
sale is by the owner or a public officer, under the law. Price vs. 
Brayton, 19 Iowa, 309; Farrar vs. Chauffetete, 5 Den. 527. Without 
entering upon the hopeless task of citing and reconciling all the de- 
cisions upon this very vexed question of fixtures, we are clearly of 
opinion that the matter must, as to a purchaser without notice, be 
regarded as constituting a part of the realty. H. E. 


Fire Insurance. — Vacant Premises. — Temporary Absence. 


Under the condition in a fire policy that it should become void “if 
the dwelling-house should become vacant or unoccupied and so re- 
main,” a temporary absence of about a fortnight will not avoid the 
contract. Laselle vs. Hoboken Fire Ins. Co., Supreme Court of New 
Jersey, November term, 1881. H. E. 


Mechanic’s Lien. — Waiver.— Manner of Payment. 


A mechanic who furnished material for the construction of a mill 
may by fixing the manner of payment, and by his acts in relation to 
the claims of other creditors, be precluded from asserting a mechan- 
ic’s lien, as against such creditors, although he has made no express 
promise that he will not assert his lien. West vs. Klotz, Supreme 
Court of Ohio, December 1881. H. E. 


Patents — Copyrights. — Application in Payment of Debts. 


A patent or a copyright, which vests the sole and exclusive right 
of making, using, and vending the invention, or of publishing and 
selling the book, in the person to whom it has been granted by the 
government, as against all persons not deriving title through him, is 

roperty, capable of being assigned by him at his pleasure, although 
bis assignment, unless recorded in the proper office, is void against 
subsequent purchasers or mortgagees for a valuable consideration 
without notice. Rev. Stats., §§ 4,884, 4,898, 4,952, 4,955. And the 
provisions of. the patent and copyright acts, securing a sole and ex- 
clusive right to the patentee, do not exonerate the right and prop- 
erty thereby acquired by him, of which he receives the profits, and 
has the absolute title and power of disposal, from liability to be sub- 
jected by suitable judicial proceedings to the payment of his debts. 

n England it has long been held that a patent right would pass by 
an assignment in bankruptcy, even without express words to that 
effect in the Bankrupt Act. Ager vs. Murray, Supreme Court of 
the United States, March 1882. H. E. 


Forcible Entry and Retainer. — Removal of Improvements. — Injune- 
tion. 

Where A has forcibly dispossessed B under a supposed title, and 
has made permanent improvements upon the property, he cannot be 
restrained by injunction by B from removing these improvements 
after judgment has been rendered in B’s favor, and A has appealed 
therefrom and given a bond with sufficient security that he will not 
commit or suffer waste to be committed on the premises, and to pay 
double the value of the use of the property and all damages and 
costs, if judgment should be rendered against him on the appeal. 
Campbell vs. Coonradt, Supreme Court of Kansas, July Term, 1881. 

H. 


THE AIR WITHIN OUR HOUSES.!—I. 


FTER a few introdue- 
tory remarks Profes- 
sor Kerr said that in 
Europe, at the pres- 
ent time, there were 
two principal races 
which occupied the 
soil, namely, the Teu- 
tons and the Latins 
—the Latins being 
the Spanish, Italians, 

- and French, and the 

Teutons the whole of the German nationalities and ourselves. It 

might not have occurred to those present—and they might fancy, 

perhaps, that he was indulging, for a moment, in a little exaggera- 

tion, when he told them what he was going to Pea it was a 

remarkable fact that up to the present moment the fundamental idea 

of domestic arrangement, that is of the designs and appliances of 
our houses, was amongst the Latins traceable to the form of dwel- 
ling in the ancient East, whilst amongst the Teutons it was traceable 
to the primitive arrangements of the people of the North. The an- 
cient Oriental dwelling, and also that of the present day, was based 
upon the idea of an inclosure, and then a court inclosed by a protect- 
ing wall. That was the simple form of Oriental residences. Build- 
ings there might be, but they were what might be called sheets around 








1Part of a paper read before the Civil and Mechanical ’s Society 
March 2, by Professor Kerr, and published in the Builder. a aera = o | 
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the walls. The typical original primitive dwelling of the Gothic 
races was a hall, and that form was still retained. ‘Lhe hall of the 
Northern races was simply a great barn, essentially a roofed building, 
for the purpose of providing not merely privacy, and not protection 
at all, for generally the inmates could protect themselves, but pri- 
vacy and protection from the inclemency of the weather. ‘‘hey 
might think that he was exaggerating, but it was not so, as they 
would see when he told them that in the plans of French, Spanish, 
and Italian houses we could still find, somewhat intimately, the con- 
nection with the primitive court, the court being the ey idea, 
and the house being the secondary idea; whereas, in the plans of 
German and English houses, and the houses of other Northern races, 
could be traced, quite as distinctly, the presence of the original element 
of inclosed shelter, the court being, if it ever existed at all, a mere 
matter of convenience for the disposition of the building. Let them 
look at the ordinary state of things in Paris and in London at present. 
The ordinary Paris house, as they knew very well, had a court in 
the centre if it possibly could be managed, but no Englishman thought 
of putting an open court in the centre of his house, except it were a 
house upon a very large scale. Then, again, let them look at the 
difference between the habits of the Frenchm in and the Englishman: 
The Englishman about town spent his time in his club. [le sat there 
with the window shut in fine weather; he was snug and comfortable 
in his easy chair, and was under the roof which, in the present day, 
represents the original idea of the hall of the Northern men; and 
when he took his meals, he took those ineals, of course, in the house. 
How did the Frenchman about town spend his life? Why on the 
boulevards; not merely sauntering up and down, but he took his 
meals upon the pavement. This might seem a picturesque descrip- 
tion, but it was true. Soin respect of the habits of the inmates of 
the houses, the distinction would be found still to remain. We, as 
he had said, being of the Teuton race, live in inclosed houses, which 
are built upon the primary idea of shelter; but, as they all knew, 
we were a great deal too fond of shutting ourselves up in boxes 
similar to the room in which they were then assembled, with the air 
carefully excluded, and passing our time in such discomfort or such 
comparative comfort as might happen. In such a state of things it 
was extremely necessary to consider the condition of the air within 
such boxes, when they shut themselves up temporarily within them. 
That was the question which they had to consider to-night. ‘The 
air within the chamber (which he had described as a-box) was well 
described when he used the phrase “ air-bath.” If they were, so to 
speak, fislies, and occupied such a chamber filled with water they 
would be in a water-bath; but, being air-breathing animals, thev 
occupied a chamber just as much filled with air as a tank was with 
water; and, inasmuch as those animals which lived in a water-bath 
were very seriously affected by impurities in the water, was it not 
obviously the case that we who lived in an air-bath were liable to be 
equally affected by impurities in the air? Those whom he was ad- 
dressing, being scientific men, did not want this fact enlarged upon 
in order to impress it upon their minds that a much more serious 
question, if science were worth anything, a much more important 
ae than it was generally considered was, “ What is the con- 

ition of the air-bath in which we are living, and is it the case that 
the air is artificially polluted?” Well, they knew it was. Was it 

ossible to correct the pollution? He would tell them it seemed not. 

e would remind them what were the means by which the air- 
bath ia which they lived was polluted. There was constantly going 
on, even involuntarily going on, the process of breathing. As the 
fish drew the water to its lungs, and expelled the water in an impure 
condition, so we drew the air into our lungs, and cast it out charged 
with organic matter which was held suspended in the chamber, and 
rapidly polluted the air if it was not frequently changed. Another 
operation which was constantly going on was this, and it was of great 
importance, namely, a constant evaporation from the skin of all the 
various impurities which had to be got rid of. With some people 
this was not a great consideration, but with some other people it was 
a very great consideration. It was so many pounds of matter daily, 
containing a large proportion of organic substance, which was the 
volume of the discharge from the human body by this simple, and, as 
was venerally supposed, harmless means. All this, repeated constant- 
ly, made impure the air-bath. Then again, especially in England, 
the cooking of food was a process which was carried on within the 
walls of the house, and frequently carried on in the quarter of the 
house from which vapors were most likely to pass into other quarters 
of the house by passing upwards, and thus charging the air with that 
which we should regard as not a mere smell, but as a decided physical 
impurity, namely, organic matter suspended in the air. But this was 
not all: there were fires to be maintained in the house, and here 
there was a most lamentable instance of the backwardness of inven- 
tion with respect to the most simple question of domestic arrangement. 
We burnt raw coal in our chambers, and the smoke was constantly 
passing into the air in some degree, very often in a very large degree, 
although it did not create general discomfort, as we were accustomed 
to it. He need not go into details, but he was accumulating, one by 
one, the little grievances which primarily affected the condition of 
the air-bath. ‘There was another thing which had to be mentioned, 
which was this—that in our most comfortable houses we had an ex- 
tremely large and unnecessary amount of upholstery. We had too 
Jarge an amount of carpets and hangings in our bedrooms, our din- 
ing-rooms, and our drawing-rooms, on the stairs, and in every apart- 
ment. And what effect had this upholstery? It was composed of 


various tissues which had a capacity for absorbing the solid matter 
suspended in the air, and this solid matter was being continually sent 
out into the air again by the restlessness of the atmosphere: so the 
more upholstery the more impure the air, and the less upholstery in a 
room, the more cleanly it was to be found. There was one other con- 
sideration which was not generally taken into account. Ina great 
many of our houses, and especially in old houses, the walls were cov- 
ered with old plaster, and the ceilings were old and covered with old 
plaster, and the floor covered with old boards, and these boards rested 
upon old timbers, and those timbers had, very likely, in the spaces 
between them a considerable quantity of matter in the wrong place, 
otherwise dirt. What was the effect of this? They knew as well as 
he could tell them that the air was doing its best to play through the 
walls, ceilings, and floors, and it succeeded in blowing through to a 
much greater extent than the public were aware of. ‘What was the 
consequence of the air blowing through those different substances ? 
It must necessarily blow into the chamber, and thus into the air-bath, 
whatever atoms it could succeed in disengaging from the substances; 
that was to say, not only were the impurities, the artificial iupurities, 
absorbed from the walls, ceilinys, and floors, blown backwards and 
forwards into the room, but the very substances of the rotten, decayed 
walls, ceilings, and floors were being continually carried into the air. 
With all those processes fully at work he left them, as scientific men, 
to consider what was the invisible and intangible, but still apprecia- 
ble, condition of impurity in which the air-bath existed? Well, he 
need not tell them that this was only the beginning of the grievances. 
We had an abominable contrivance called drainage. Now, there 
was nothing more discreditable to the ingenuity of Englishmen 
than the condition of our drainage. He stated frankly that he had 
no other plan: it was the business of the engineer and not of the ar- 
chitect. The architect had been deliberately superseded by the engi- 
neer in this particular matter: the engineers had taken the matter 
in hand, and had denounced the architects up hill and down dale, 
and had declared every one of them to be more or less of an ignora- 
mus, and that nobody but an engineer understood the question; and 
therefore he was justified in saying that the engineer should solve 
his own problem. But what was this drainage? The popular idea 
of drainage was very simple. You emptied the slops into the sink, 
and they went —the devil knows where. That was the popular idea 
of drainage; but they, as professional men, knew where the slops 
went. They knew also, that they were occasionally arrested in their 
progress in those most inefficient and ill-contrived underground chan- 
nels. ‘They knew that the soil which was taken off, as we say, eu- 
phemistically, by water-carriage, was often arrested, and allowed to 
remain and decompose, and pass into the form of gas. ‘They knew 
gas was generated by the decomposition of this decaying matter, 
when deposited, in however slight a degree, upon any interior sur- 
face. What followed? ‘They knew this gas had two qualities which 
were extremely obnoxious: one quality was that it ascended to the 
highest level by reason of deficient specific gravity; and the second 
quality was that when it reached the highest level it exercised a 
pressure, being an extremely elastic gas. He need scarcely point 
out the effect of these two considerations. When the sewer-gas (a 
most excellent name, without going into particulars as to whether it 
should be called gas or vapor; the name sewer-gas carried an idea 
of offensiveness which was extremely convenient) — when the sew- 
er-gas had reached the highest level, it exercised a powerful elastic 
pressure to force its way out, and succeeded in forcing its way. He 
need not say where it forced its way. It got into the house; and if 
there were no other grievance there was this to complain of — that 
this pestiferous and poisonous gas, forcing its way from the sewers 
into our houses, reached the air-bath, and of course, reached the vi- 
tal organs of those who occupied it. So much for the sewer-gas. 
That was not all: there was next the question which he had ham- 
mered at for several years in his quiet way, namely, the ground or 
basement-air. ‘They knew as well as he could tell them, and perhaps 


better, what this ground-air was. ‘They knew that in the air-bath of . 


which he was speaking —that was, the interior of any chamber — 
when in cold weather the air without was cold and the air within 
warm, and when in the night-time of warm weather the air without 
was cold and within warm, a barometric pressure was set up, and 
the air passed from the outside under the foundation, and through 
the floor into the house from beneath. That was the question of 
ground-air; it was no use to blink the matter. It was plain and 
simple to those who understood the simple question of science involved 
when once it was pointed out tothem. The public did not under- 
stand it. The public would say :—“ Do not talk about air coming 
from the foundation; it is of no use talking about air playing 
through a brick wall; we know better, that is over-refined science. 

But those whom he was now addressing, who professed to know 
something of the arcana of these matters, knew that it was a serious 
practical consideration in both cases, and in this particular case it 
was very serious, more particularly when they considered the form 
it took. Inasmuch as a very considerable area of the fashionable 
quarter of London was built upon market-gardens, and inasmuch as 
the soil, which had not been removed, was composed of old, decaying, 
pestilential matter which was called manure, the ground-air carried 
with it as much of this as it conveniently could into the houses of the 
people of South Kensington and elsewhere, and this had become a 
very serious grievance ; and he was told that there were wise doctors 
who told their patients the truth, and advised them to leave and go and 
live in Russel Square. But he knew if they went to live in Blooms 
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bury they would find the state of things very much the same there, 
but from different causes. Bloomsbury was not built on a market- 
garden, but the drains of the Bloomsbury houses, laid at the time 
the houses were built, were square, brick drains, which were the 
worst contrivances possible ; anu he would leave them to judge what 
was the condition of those drains, not only in Bloomsbury alone, but 
in the older districts of London. ‘The liquid soil, carrying as much 
asit could of solid matter, passed through the joints of these extremely 
imperfect bricks, and the consequence was that the soil under a 
great many of these fine houses was absolutely saturated, and where 
there was ground-air passing into these houses he need not tell them 
what it carried with it. He heard mentioned the other day, by a 
careful man, this point (which he had not heard before) ; he said : — 
“When you have got a house on a gravel soil, do not be too sure 
that you are free from this pestiferous ground-air, for if a drain in 
the adjacent houses happens to leak, and the soil under the adjacent 
houses is saturated with sewage, the ground-air there may pass 
through the house and carry the impurities of your neighbor.” 
Therefore, unless artificial contrivances were adopted to prevent the 
ground-air entering at all, we could not be free from the risk of pois- 
on by these means, 





AMATEUR ARCHITECTURE. 
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work —at least of an ordinary kind— which shall astonish every 





beholder. We may add that to a few the opportunity actually does 
offer itself — when they have to enter upon the undertaking of build- 
ing on their own account; and the use that is occasionally made of 
this opportunity is the question before us. 
Those who happen to have participated in the act of genius which 
is called planning one’s own house will fully appreciate what we 
mean whien we observe that the first great stumbling-block to such 
amateur adventure is unfortunately the staircase. Not that the im- 
ossibility of accomplishing the staircase is the fault of the designer ; 
it is of course the fault of the staircase; but the way in which the 
amateur is invariably stumped by this homely feature is both amus- 
ing and suggestive. ‘The remedy, however, is easy : it is determined 
that the staircase shall be postponed for the present, and, generally 
speaking, a “stroke” is placed in possession of a space about 18” 
wide to satisfy the claims of destiny. Secondly, there is an element, 
not wholly unimportant or irrelevant, called construction, which 
enters more or less into every act of architectural design. We ma 
frankly acknowledge that this does not trouble the amateur so witch 
as might be expected. ‘The amateur “leaves all that to the builder.” 
The object of the amateur is merely to devise the best, “ prettiest,” 
and most comfortable, most convenient, most appropriate, and alto- 
gether “nicest” house that ever was thought of, and all this of 
course can be done with lines —or, as they are always preferably 
called, “strokes ”—snch as shall indicate to the imagination of the 
designer the admirable relations of the apartments to each other 
when they are duly constructed by those people whose business it is. 






Another question of occasional difficulty is the lighting; but this 
avain the amateur is not to be fairly expected to go thoroughly into. 
The builder will “easily manage” that; there must be windows, and 
of course windows will be made. Fireplaces, again, are not always 
so well understood as they might be by the amateur, and it may be 
agreed on all hands that the design of smoke-flues is out of the ques- 
tion; but all that is the bricklayer’s business and not the amateur’s ; 
the utmost that the amateur needs to determine is that there shall be 
no smoky chimneys, and that a certain particularly nice invention in 
the way of stoves shall be made use of, and that a certain clever firm 
shall be employed to put in the cooking apparatus, and so on. Then 
again, although there is a general idea manifested in the amateur’s 
plan that the doors shall be “somewhere here,” yet once more it is 
obviously as inexpedient as it is unnecessary to condescend too much 
upon details. To work to scale is another thing that may be men- 
tioned as an undeserved inconvenience and embarrassment to the 
amateur. ‘he amateur generally does not work to scale: the amateur 
imagination can get on much better without such a formality; but 
again this is only matter of detail. Lastly, something might be said 
about drains and certain conveniences to which they may be said to 
belonz; but it would be too contemptible to ask the amateur to dab- 
ble in drains. The decorations are much more to the point; and 
here the amateur is generally quite at home. The precise shade of 
every color is fixed, and the design of one’s own house is now com- 
pleted so readily that the essentially feminine character of the whole 
process is made perfectly clear. 

When the clergyman designs his own church the case is very much 
the same. The masculine considerations of construction are still left 
a zoo deal in the dark, not to say altogether unconsidered, un- 
known, and unkowable. The roof is to be like such a one’s roof, 
the chancel like such another one’s chancel, and the tower and spire 
like the tower and spire of so-and-so with certain improvements ; 
but of all things the font is to be exactly like somebody's font which 
is absolutely faultless, and the subjects for the painted windows are 
left in the completest order. 

Now there are several circumstances which may certainly be said 
to be of more importance than the amateur, whether in designing a 
church or in planning a house, seems to think. In the first place, 
the plan of a building of any considerable intricacy is one of the ab- 
solutely most recondite works of human skill; so much so that a 
thoroughly perfect plan, like a perfectly sound horse, is seldom to be 
met with. Setondly, the construction of the building is a thing that 
can never on any account be lost sight of for a moment. Thirdly, 
the lanzuage of drawing is a thing that is not * understanded of the 
people,” and especially the language of plan-<lrawing. In order to 
appreciate the real difficulty of planning a house, let an average 
specimen of a young architect be taken, who has passed so many 
years in continual practice in an office, a year or so besides, perhaps, 
as a clerk of works, and several years in miscellaneous practice, and | 
let him be set down to devise a good modern country mansion, not 
having made the subject a special study. The result, we may be 
permitted to say, would be so far from satisfactory, that we will sim- 
ply ask leave to inquire how very much less satisfactory the plan of 
an amateur must be, who has passed no time in learning the business 
of plan, no time in learning construction, no time in practising the 
architect’s various exercises of skill, no time in even acquiring the 
language of drawing. It is not too much to affirm that, as matter 
of fact, there is not one man, and not half a woman, in ten thousand, 
who can in the slightest adequate way read even the simplest plan 
of an architect, saving of course a certain proportion of builders and 
their subordinates and of those who belong to some of the kindred 
professions. The amateur, in short, who professes to “draw the 

lan of a house” is obviously ignorant of the very alphabet of at 
east three languages that are in question. 

Believing that amateur architecture in every shape is to be wholly 
discouraged and discountenanced — just as much so as amateur sur- 
gery or amateur warfare — we may observe that the way in which it 
is more generally done, or pretended to be done, is nothing more 
than this— some expert, or half-expert, is got to perform the real 
work of device, and the merit of it, or rather demerit, is of course 
exactly what might be expected. There are some persons who have 
a happy faculty of appropriating the work of others; and it is not 
to be wondered at if they take especial pleasure in the sense of per- 
sonal distinction which is by such almost painful means acquired. 
But beyond this self-deception amateur architecture can never reaxy 
zo. Of the composition of the artistic part we have said nothing. 
Even of the case of an archeological clergyman, or even Sir Ed- 
mund Beckett or Mr. Beresford Hope, interfering in the design 
of a church, we have said very little. We are content to take the 
much more nearly possible task assumed by some cultivated gentle- 
man — or lady — who ventures to think that no one can plan an or- 
dinary dwelling-house so well as the occupant, who of course must 
know better than all the world besides exactly what is wanted. The 
whole enterprise from beginning to end is an effeminate failure, and 
cannot be otherwise. Architects are becoming more and more skil- 
ful in this country every day, and the necessity is therefore becoming 
Brenies for explaining Pe the obvious fact that the more they 


now of their business, the less does anybody else know of it. — 
The Archtlect. 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Tue society met Wednesday evening, April 19, Maj. George W. 
Dresser in the chair. Mr. John Bogart, Secretary. 

The deaths of two members were announced: Prof. C. G. Forshey, 
New Orleans, and Capt. C. W. Howell, Corps of Engineers, 
J. S. A. 
- Mr. Ricardo: Orozco, C. E., of Mexico, exhibited and explained 
the plans and profiles of the proposed Works of Drainaze of the 
Valley and City of Mexico. The explanations were translated by 
Mr. Theophilus Masac, C. E. The city of Mexico is situated in a 
basin without natural outlet. The lake Texcoco, within a very short 
distance of the city, in times of flood overflows and affects deleterious- 
ly the city to such extent that its sanitary condition has become very 
bad. A short distance farther from the city are the lakes Chalco and 
Xochimilco, which also overflow towards the city. Three other lakes 
at more considerable distances are in the same basin. ‘here are no 
natural outlets, only evaporation lowering the areas of the waters. 
The extreme desirability of securing drainage from this basin has 
been long felt. Inthe seventeenth century Senor Enrico Martinez, an 
engineer under the Spanish authorities constructed a tunnel partially 
through the mountain Nochistongo, which however never was en- 
tirely completed. Many years afterward the Jesuit fathers made an 
open cut down to the tunnel. ‘This work cost a very large amount of 
money and many lives. Proper slopes were not maintained, and the 
earth caved in frequently. ‘The drainage has never been properly 
kept up. Senor Orozco’s plan is to construct an open canal upon 
such grade as will entirely drain the lakes Xochimilco, Chalco, and 
Xaltocan, and also maintain at reculated surfaces the lakes ‘Tex- 
coco and Zumpango. ‘Through the city of Mexico are to be con- 
structed sewers flushed by the waters from the lakes, which are 
carried to a common conduit, where the sewage is purified by depo- 
sition, the solid matter to be used for fertilization, and the water 
carried away in the canal. The whole length of the canal would 
be about fifty miles. Expense about $7,000,000. 

Maps, profiles, and plans, executed in a remarkably fine manner, 
were exhibited. 





THE PROPOSED CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY 
BUILDING. 
“April 16, 1882. 
To THE EpiTors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, — Will you kindly permit me to make a suggestion ? 
One of the most important and characteristic buildings of modern 
times is about to be built in this country. It has assumed definite 
form on paper, has received sanction of the authorities, and seems 
likely to be carried into execution. I refer to the proposed National 
Library Building at Washington. The nation should not be com- 
mitted to such a building without the best expert criticism from libra- 
rians and architects. ‘he proposed structure has not had the ad- 
vantage of either. Indeed, it cannot have such criticism unless the 
design of it is duly published. The American Architect can best sub- 
serve the professional interests, which it is its business to promote, 
and can best advance its own interests by devoting itself seriously to 
the publication of these very important plans and elevations, It seems 
to me the paper cannot maintain its due position — much less ad- 
vance to those higher planes which it can readily reach, unless it 
takes hold of such large national questions as this, and makes itself 
known throughout the country as high authority on such matters, 

Pardon me for saying that it would be a reproach to the paper not 
to make every possible effort to publish these plans, as it would cer- 
tainly be a reproach to the architect to deny them for such use. An 
exhaustive review and analysis of such national undertakings is the 

roper work of such a journal. Indeed, in my judgment, no national 

uilding should be erected without publication. ‘The American Archi- 
tect should establish such relations with the architect of the ‘Treasury 
Department that his designs should constantly appear in the journal, 
and certainly Mr. Smithmeyer’s project, with such explanations as 
he may wish to present, should enjoy the advantage of proper pub- 
licity. No other journal can give it. I write these things as your 
ardent friend and supporter. Truly yours, H. 


~ {No one would be better pleased than onrselves if this journal should 
come to be recoznized as the proper medium for making all important de- 
signs known to the public, and we are always grateful to those who help us 
in our efforts to make it so. In regard to thedesizns for the new Congres- 
sional Library we have so far assumed only an attitude of interested expec- 
tnucy, knowing that the elevations recently pubiished in various journals 
were, 80 to spenk, only rough draughts, and feeling confident, from previous 
knowledgeof Mr. Smithmeyer’s courtesy and regard for professional opin- 
jon, that as soon as his designs had received the study requisite to bring 
them into full consonance with his idea, we should be ennbled to reproduce 
them for the benefit of our readers, moxt of whom understand the great 
amount of labor which study involves, and will be quite wiiling to wait 
patiently for the cuimpleted result. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 





THE CANALIZATION OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


NEw ORLEANS, April 13, 1882. 
Fo-THe EvrTors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirx,—But for the statement in your article of April 8, in 
reference to the Mississippi River, in which appears the statement 
that the Bonnet Carré Crevasse caused a fall in that river of 8 feet 
at Vicksburg, { would leave the discussion of the question with those 


giving it more specially their time and having more precise statis- 
tics at hand. 

In pvint of fact Bonnet Carré, 40 miles above this place and 140 
from the sea at South Pass, is about 5 miles from Lake Ponchartrain, 
which rises and falls more under the influence of the winds than of 
the tide, which barely, if at all, affects it. About 30 miles more 
through the Rigolets will reach Lake Borgne where real tide-water 
is found. 

In the 24 hours following the crevasse, in 1874, a fall of about 1 
to 2 feet was noticed in the neighborhood, reduced to abont 1 inch 
at New Orleans, but quickly followed by a continuation of the pre- 
vious rise, counteracting the sudden slight depression. The levees 
above or below have never been relieved in a measurable degree, 
although it is probable that the water might have been higher with- 
out the crevasse. 

The flood this year found outlets not previously thought of. The 
waters leaving the Mississippi, in Arkansas, practicaily did not re- 
turn to it, but followed the bayous, rivers and lowlands even to 100 
miles or more from the main stream, and finally reached the sea, 

artly through the Teche River (or Bayou), over-running even the 
bicsh banks of the stream into Vermillion Bayou, never before thought 
pussible, and causing the erection of levees at Franklin, a thing 
never before done in the history of the country. Notwithstanding 
all this and all the other crevasses above this city, there were still 
numerous crevasses below here: thus testifying to the inefficiency of 
outlets in substantially relieving the Father of Waters io his gigan- 
tic rampages. 

The canalization, if such be feasible within the means of the 
Nation, would give more rapid discharge. Its practical effect, 
however, would be to establish a more or less uniform new grade 
from the distant sources of supply to the point of discharge ; some- 
times lower, sometimes higher than the present grade. None of the 
“ cut-offs” have materially lowered the level of the water above or 
below. The canalization would then require levecing of practically 
the same average height as now, and would lead a more rapid stream 
through new and untried lands, with all their underground quick- 
sands, which would soon crook the stream again unless protected 
not only against erosion but also against their own tendency to 
“flow” out. I have been a witness to a “ cave” on the dead water 
side of a point, at a time of low-water, where land one acre wide at 
the bank, extending some three acres inland, suddenly went down 
so as to leave sone 80 feet of water where the surrounding country 
was nearly 30 feet above water. 

The erosion being practically uniform in all parts of the “canal” 
its whole length would have to be guarded. 

It must seem more practical to centre expenditure at the compar- 
atively limited sections now being worn away, say about one quarter 
of the whole, at most; while much less is actually dangerous. It is 
just as easy to revet against the direct action in a bend as against a 
more or less parallel, more rapid current, especially when in the first 
case the weak points are indicated by the stream itself. Again Gen- 
eral Grant can testify that the river cannot be diverted by grand 
but pigmy operations. A stream one mile or more wide and reach- 
ing to 190 feet in depth cannot be straizhtened by a few millions of 
dollars. It is a power in itself, and being the drainage of nearly the 
whole country, requires the efforts of the whole country to keep it 
in bounds at high water, just as being the inland navigation for the 
wholz country it is in the interest of the whole country to prevent 
its diversion and consequent shallowing in low water. 

I must add that the dredzing found necessary by Captain Eads at 
the Jetties, when erosion of the loose upper sand had exposed the 
clay bed, gives a measure of the work of cutting a new bed for the. 
Mississippi. Yours, ete., Jas. FRERET. 





THE LATE ELEVATOR ACCIDENT AT WASHING- 


TON. 
New York, April 24, 1882. 


To tHe EpitTors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Gentlemen, —We note in your issue of April 15, 1882, an editorial 
referring to the elevator in the new building occupied by the War 
and Navy Departments, at Washington, which you state ‘fell last 
week from the third floor to the basement, carrying with it six per- 
sons, who were badly bruised but not permanently injured.” As 
you were doubtless laboring under an erroneous idea of the facts, 
we beg you will publish this letter in your next issue. 

On April 10, 1882, Hon. Wm. H. Hunt, Secretary of the Navy, 
appointed a Board to carefully inquire into and report the nature of 
the accident which occurred to the elevator on the 8th inst., and the 
cause of the same. On April 14th the Board submitted their report, 
in which they sav, “ The occupants were unhurt and the car not at all 
injured. The Board are of the opinion that the elevator machinery 
as filled to this building is equil to any steam-elevating machinery bul, 
both in design and workmanship.” 

The only thing which occurred was the slipping of the engine belt,. 
allowing the car to descend, under control of the “ retarder.” The 
elevator had been in use three vears, and after personally examining 
the engineers in charge, the Board regret “to state that in their 
opinion there has not been that care of the machinery and carefuk 
adjustment of its working parts by these persons as iy an absolute 
necessity for the safety and reliability of this important work.” 

With reference to the foregoing report we would state that one of 
the safety devices connected with this elevator, and the one called 
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into action in this instance, is a fluid brake, which is intended to pre- 
vent the car running down — from any canse — at an unsafe speed, 
and this brake performed precisely the duty for which it was con- 
structed, and in an entirely satisfactory manner, saving from all 
harm the car and its seven occupants. This brake is not iftended 
to entirely stop the descent of the car, but to regulate its speed to a 
safe limit. In this case, while no damage was done, the occupants 
were startled by the fact that the operator was unable to control the 
car in its descent. 

After an experience of twenty-five years in building hoisting- 
machinery, having constructed the greater part of the first-class 
passenger-elevators throughout the United States, and some in for- 
eign countries, we desire to say that “no person has ever been injured 
upon one of our passenger-elevators!”? When we further state that 
it is estimated that upwards of fifty millions of people are annually 
carried on our elevators in New York city alone, the extent to which 
they have been introduced can be better understood, and the fidelity 
saith which they have performed their duty appreciated. 

Very respectfully, Otrs Broruers & Co. 
SUN-DIALS. 
Crown Point, IND., April 13, 1882. 
To THE Epitors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 

Gentlemen, — Will you please inform me through the columns of 
your journal, if there is any book which I could procure upon sun- 
dialling, if not, perhaps you can kindly inform me of the mode of 
laying out a dial. Respectfully, A READER. 


[THE simplest way to construct a dial is to secure the plate in a position 
exactly level, tix the ‘ stvle’’ which may be of stout wire, or a thin plite of 
metal, by trial, so that ita shadow at noon shall exactly coincide with the in- 
tersection of the vertical plane of the stvle with the dial-plate; then com- 
pare the movement of the shadow with that of a good watch, and draw lines 
to coincide with the position of the shadow at each hour. The angle which 
the stvle makes with the dial-plate must be equal to the latitude of the 
place, or in other words, the style will point to the north star, and the 
ancles which the hour lines make with the meridian line will vary with the 
latitude. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] : 


TILED STOVES. 
NEw YORK, April 18, 1882. 

To tHe Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Gentlemen, — In your notes relative to the Building Exhibition now 
being held in London you refer to Cliff’s Tiled Stove. You will find 
two of them at Messrs. Fiske & Coleman’s, 62 Congress St., Boston, 
and I have no doubt it will be worth your while to send some one to 
look at them. As these were sent here as samples out of the first 
lot manufactured, they will hardly do justice to what are being turned 
out now, as many improvements have been made. 


Yours truly, S. A. RIMINGTON, 
Clig’s Sole Agent. 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


Movine a House sy Raitroap. — It is reported in the daily papers 
that Joseph Cummin, master carpenter of the Long Island Railroad, re- 
moved a lathed and plastered dwelling, 18 by 24 feet in size, from 
Bethpage to Bellport, a distance of fifty-three miles, on two platform 
cars, and placed it on its foundations in thirty-six hours. The house 
was landed without the breakage of a window-pane or a crack in the 
walis. The cost was about $1.50 a mile. 





Rice-FLuMEs IN THE Mississiprr Levees.— The Times-Democrat, 
of New Orleans, draws from the Mississippi floods the lesson that rice- 
flumes in the levees must be abolished, and that the Legislature must 
take this work in hand. “In our opinion,” says that journal, “the dan- 
ger and injury connected with rice-flumes have been sufficiently demon- 
strated. ‘lheee flumes have caused innumerable crevasses; they are an 
element of weakness where everything should be sacrificed to strength. 
They offer no sort of consideration for the damage they threaten or 
inflict, and there is not the faintest justification for their existence. 
They should be prohibited by the supreme law-making authority of the 
State, and local governments should be held responsible for their sup- 
pression. Those who are engaged in rice planting can easily provide 
means of irrigating their fields. A steam pump of sufficient capacity 
can be purchased for $200 or 3300, and, in cases where there are farmers 
not able to incur this expense, a group of neighbors could club together 
for the purpose. One thing is very certain, — the riparian parishes, and 
communities in the rear subject to overflow, cannot longer afford to 
have the levees upon which they depend for protection honeycombed 
by rice-flumes.” 





Erecting WrovucuHtT-Iron Cuimneys.— A novel plan for erecting 
the casings of fire-brick hot-air stoves and wramght-iron chimneys is 
being pursued at the Pennsylvania Steel Works, Harrisburg. Two 
new blast-furnaces, with six Whitwell stoves, 60 feet high and 18 feet 
diameter, are in course of erection there. Instead of putting the bot- 
tom plates of the stove together on the ground, and building the rings 
up from the bottom to top, at the works mentioned a commencement is 
‘made with the top plates and top ring of the stove. They are first 
erected on the ground, and riveted and caulked complete; then with 
three very large screw-jacks, having a lift of about six feet, and placed 
at equal distances around the site of the stove, worked by men with 
winch-handles, this first ring is carefully and evenly lifted high enough 
to enable the workmen to put on the next ring of the plates, five feet 
deep. This ring is also riveted and caulked complete; then another 
ring is added and lifted, and so on till the whole stove is completed. 
The wrought-iron chimney, 176 feet high, for working these stoves, was 
erected in the same way. — Iron. 


Tourists wo Ixrest Ecrpr.— The Builder, quoting a correspond- 
ent of the Debuts, censures the conduct of certain tourists who infest 
Egypt. ‘They “increase in numbers every vear; reports of revolution, 
insubordination in the army, and cholera, are powerless to hinder them: 
and those easy means of communication, the steamers that now run 
frequently up and down the Nile, bring in larger numbers than ever 
the strangers to see the ruins. Their presence, however, is, we are 
sorry to hear, deeply regretted by the genuine archeologist. In the 
thirty years that Egypt has been thus visited, mure harin has been done 
to its old buildings than in the centuries of so much abused neglect 
which have passed over the country. The destruction caused by the 
tourists is really serious; piece by piece the inscriptions and the wall- 
paintings have been chipped away to supply ‘mementoes.’ M. Charmes 
deecribes how, on visiting a few days previously the Valley of the 
Kings, he found most barbarously mutilated the famous tomb of Seti I, 
which was discovered by Belzoni; the alabaster sarcophagus is, it will 
be remembered, at present in Sir John Soane’s museum. When Belzoni 
and Champollion entered the tomb it was intact; nota word of the 
inscribed text was wanting; the wall-paintings were as fresh in color 
as if painted the day before; now the tomb is nearly a ruin, and ina 
few years the destruction will be complete.” We may add to the re- 
monstrances of our contemporary the questions, How is it possible to 
censure this wanton and petty mischief when the removal of noble obe- 
lisks to London and New York is thought worthy of public applause 
and national honors? What is the difference in stupidity between 
knocking off the nose of a statue, defacing a tomb, or carrying away 
one or more of the few obelisks left ? —The Atheneum. 





FOLKLORE OF ARCHITECTURE. — The tradition at Duffield is as fol- 
lows :— At this village was anciently a castle belonging to the Ferrars, 
Earls of Derby. ‘The site of this castle is still known by the name of 
Castle Orchards, and at a very short distance from the hill on which the 
castle stood, is another eminence (only one field’s breadth off) on which 
are some ancient cottages. There is a tradition current in the neigh- 
borhood that the church was originally intended to be built on this em- 
inence, but after the work had been commenced and proceeded to some 
extent, the devil, for some unexplained reason, removed the whole of the 
work in one night to the site it now occupies, in a field by the side of 
the river Derwent, at quite the opposite side of the village. The work- 
men were naturally surprised in the morning at finding that their work 
had all disappeared, and after solemn prayer again began laying the 
foundations, but to be carried away again by the devil on the succeeding 
night. Day after day the same thing was enacted, the whole of the 
material brought in the day being removed and set up in its right place 
on the site the arch-fiend had chosen for it; and at last he so completely 
triumphed over the patience of the workmen, that they went down to 
the place where he had carried the material, and completed the church 
where it now stands. The eminence, it appears, on which the church 
was originally intended to be built, was a place of rendezvous for evil 
spirite, for at the present day the villagers firmly believe a “ brown 
man,” or bogie, is to be seen every night near the cottages. — Llewellynn 
Jewitt in the British Architect. 





A Nover Grain Cuute. —Chutes over dams for log and lumber 
driving, and slides down mountains and hillsides for same purpose, 
are common, but such appliances for running grain from mountain-tops 
are a novelty that Washington Territory has introduced among the 
utilities of industry. They are employed on Snake river. ‘The hills on 
either side are so rugged and precipitous that a wagon road is an im- 
possibility, but the great wheat country demanded that the grain should 
be brought to the river banks as expeditiously and economically as pos- 
sible, therefore, pipes were laid up the face of the mountain, and grain 
ig now sent down in bulk to the warehouse, where it is again sacked; 
the price paid is $2.60 per ton for merely bringing it from the top of the 
hill to the boats; the pipes are of wood and are fully half a mile in 
length. — Northwestern Lumberman. 





PorRIFICATION OF WATER. —The proccss devised by Mr. Peter Spence, 
of the Manchester Alum Works, for purifying inferior, discolored water, 
has been lately tried on a large scale at the Water-Works of the Bolton 
Corporation, and the result is reported in the local papers as thoroughly 
satisfactory. The Bolton water is said to contain a proportion of mi- 
caceous clay in such a state of suspension that neither filtration’ nor 
long settlement in reservoirs will remove its dirty opaque tint. The 
trial has been made at the Heaton reservoir, one of the two service 
reservoirs supplying Bolton and district; the other, the Sweetlove’s 
reservoir, having been left untouched. The result of the trial is re- 
ported to be that, whereas the latter contains a masse of water which, 
upon being looked at through the two-foot tube, over white paper, 
would be pronounced unfit for drinking purposes, the Heaton reservoir 
now contains some sixty million gallons, which is transparent and col- 
orless. It may be added that this result has been achieved without in 
the least degree hardening the water or introducing any new constitu- 
ent into it, or without in any way affecting the fish in the reservoir; and 
the cost of treatment so far is stated not to exceed one half-penny per 
head per annum of the population. Mr. Spence claims the additional 
merits for his process that it can be controlled with the greatest ease. 
and certainty, by a test which any laborer can be readily taught; that 
the unskilled labor of one man for a few minutes per day is all the work. 
it requires; and that the total cost of treatment per million gallons is. 
insignificant in comparison with the gain resulting from transforming 
dirty into clear, colorless water. Dr. Angus Smith, H. M. Chief Chemi- 
cal Inspector under the Alkali Act and the Rivers Pollution Prevention. 
Act, and one of our leading authorities on the impurities of air and’ 
water, has, it appears, tested the clarifying and decolorizing influence. 
of the process upon the Manchester water, with the following results :. 
Distilled water, 33; Manchester water, treated, 32; and Manchester, 
water, untreated, 14. Dr. Smith also considers that a notable propor-. 
tion of the pernicious, though invisible, aluuminoid matters would be 


removed, along with the colored and mechanical i ities. — 
of the Society of Arts. mpurities. — Journal 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 































_ [Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the editors 
greatly desire to receive voluntary information, espe- 
cially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


‘(Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
ether with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 
twenty-five cents.) 
256,452. Woop AND COAL ELEVATOR. — Geo. B. 
Allis, Little Rock, Ark. 
256,156. PLASTERED WALL. — August H. Becker, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
256,467. EARTH-AUGER. — William Brunner, North 
Lewisburg, Ohio. 
256,462. — ELLIPSOGRAPH. — Ezra E. Clark, Worces- 
ter, Maas. 
266,478. COLUMN, SHAFT, GIRDER, Etc. — Henry 
J. Harrison, Liverpool, County of Lancaster, England. 
266,480-481. FAUCET. — John Howes, Worcester, 
ASS 





256.493. SAw-HANDLE CLAMP. — William McNiece, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

256,500, WATER-CLOSET.—Kobert Reach, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

256,510. WATER-FAUCET.—John Stephenson, Haver- 
hill, Mass. 

256,517. ELEVATOR. -Stephen H. Thornton, Balti- 
more, Md. 

256,511. WATKR-CLOSET, — August F. Blesch, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

256,546. WOOD-SCREW MACHINE. — Asa S. Cook, 
Hartford, Conn. 
' 266,549. WATER-CLOSET AND GARBAGE-SINK.— 
William H. Daniell, Pottsville, Pa. 

256,557. CURTAIN-FIXTURK. — Hugh Farley, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

258,559, ADJUSTABLE SPRING-BOLT. — Peter Forg, 
Somerville, Mass. 

256,567-564. MODE OF INCASING KNOTS OR OTHER 
DkKFKCTS IN Woob. — Britain Holmes, Buffalo, N. Y. 

256,629. CoMBINED PENCIL-PoIN?T PROTECTOR AND 
TWINK-CUTTER. — Ciaes W. Boman, New York, N. Y. 
- 256,637, SasH-HOLDER. — James Campbell and Gib- 
son Simonson, Harrison, O. 

256,644. WINDOW-SASH. — John F. Cox, Brooklyn, 

Y 


266,654. ComBINFD WINDOW-CLEANING CHAIR AND 
Firk-Escare. — Anna Dorinitzer, New York, N. Y. 

256,665. Door-LocK AND LATCH.—Ole Flagstad, 
Hamar, Norway. 

256,66*%. CUTFER-HOLDER FOR LATHES. — Frederick 
N. Gardner, Hartford, Conn. 

256,669. — DIE AND Dik-STOCK. — Jno. Gassman, 
Jackson, Mo. 

256,702, HYDRAULIC ANR PNEUMATIC ELEVATOR. 
— Geo. Johnson, Cincinnati, O., and Walter M. Bailey, 
New York, N. Y. 

266,706. WAaAtTtR-PROOF PAPER-HANGING. — Chas. 
T. Kemmer, Cleveland, VU. 

256,731. WASH-BUILER FOUNTAIN, — Elie Pittet, 
Fast New York, N.Y. | 

268,736. CUKTAIN-FIXTURE. — Wendell P. Patnam, 
Watertown, Mass. 


SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. © 





Baltimore. 


BuILpING PRRMITS. — Since our last report twenty- 
eight permits have been granted, of which the more 
important are as follows: — 

George L. Krebs, 4 three-st'y brick buildings, 
Fayotte St., between Caroline and Dallas Sta. 
’ Henry Bogue, four-st’y brick warehouse, No. 65 
Eutaw St., between Camden and Pratt Sts. 
Walker Horse-Shoe Company, one-st’y brick bulld- 
ing, 60’ x 180’, 8 w cor. Clagett and Allen Sts. 
5 8. Bowen, three-st’y brick buildiug, Pratt St., 
between Washington and Castle Sts, 
Isaac Weinberg, 2 three-st’y brick buildings, Exe- 
‘ter St., between Hillen and Front Sts. 
Woelk & Pierson, 4 two-st’y brick buildings, Han- 
over St., commencing 62’ 8 of Fort Ave. 
‘Sarah De Wolf, four-st’y brick warehouse, Gay 
St, oor. of Harrison St. 
L. H. Robinson, 9 three-st’y brick buildings, Mount 
St.,s of Lanvale St. 
L. H. Robinson, 11 two-st’y brick buildings, Bruce 
Alley, 8 of Lanvale St. 
John Shuffler, two-st’y brick building, rear of n e 
cor. Charies and Randall Sts. 
Chas. C. Green & Gandy, two-st’y brick black- 
#mith shop, n ecor. Boston and Concord Sts. 
‘A. Gottschalk, four-st’'y brick warehouse, s w cor. 
Light and Balderston Sts. 
», Thos... Masson, 2 two-st’y brick buildings, Lom- 
. bard St.. 6 of Lioyd St. 
' Martin Mamell, 2 three-st’y brick buildings, East- 
ern Ave.,e of Patterson Park Ave. 
Geo. C. Hershinan, 4 two-st’y brick buildings, 
.Madeira Alley, n of Bank St. 
Dr. KE. D. Loughery, 2 two-st’y brick buildings, 
Gay St., nof the * Bridge.” P 


Boston. 


QUASTEBLY RKPortT.—The following table shows a 
comparison of the building permits granted for the 
three mouths ending April 1, for 1881 aud 1>82. 


1881, 1882. 
Brick iscscsiesteaese seseeceses 49 40 
W000. 63 cia ceseoese cn ee ds venase BB 164 
Alterations, repairs etc........ 503 393 
Boilers, engines, etc.......... - 123 110 
Heating Apparatus........ssec0 42 101 
Special (Wood).........eeseceee 5 5 


OUR lotiuiesiic setae Seren cau iee TOL 803 


BUILDING PERMITS.—Leonard St., © 8, 25'n Nassau 


ALTERATIONS. — Kemsen St., No. 132, one-st’y base 


ALTERATION. — The Lowell estate, on Park St., is to 


be altered into a stere and oftice-building for Geo. 
A. Smith & Co.; cost, $12,000; Geo. H. Young, of 
Boston, architect. 


BUILDING PERMITS, — Brick, — Allen St., Hospital 


Grounds, Ward 9, for ‘Irustees Mass. Gen, Hospital 
Corporation, pavilion for nurses, 25’ 6” x 155’ and 32’ 
6”, three-st'y; James Smith, builder. 

Lasayette St., near Orient Ave., Ward 1, for Eliza 
Dunn, dwell., 16’ x 23’; Wm. Dunn, builder. 

Pearl St, cor. High and Wesley St., Ward 4, for 
Thomas Doane, fannly hotel and stores, 62’ and 6s! 
6” x 72’ 24” and 79’, one-st’y and mausard; Weston & 
Shepard, builders. 

Wellington St., Ward 18, for Thomas M. Stevens, 
family hotel, 38 and 43’ x 63’, fuur-st'y; Thos. M. 
Stevens, builder. 

Bedford §t., 29 and 31, Harrison Ave., Exeter Pl, 
and Chauncy St, 17 and 79, Ward 10, for Frederick 
I.. Ames, Mercantile building, five-st'y; ‘I’. J. Whid- 
den & Co,, builders. 

Wood.—O St., Ward 14, for F. O. Clark and Wm. 
H. Lee, 4 dwells., 20’ x 36’, two st’y; F. UO. Clark and 
Wm, H, Lee, builders. 

152-143 » Ward 2, for Osborn Engine 
and Manufacturing Co., mechanical, 50’ x 70’; ells, 
16’ x 50’ and 25’ x 3u’, two-st'y mansard. 

Orwle St., rear, near Wren St., Ward 23, for 
Charles M. Seaver, stable, 20’ x 3u’; T. Albert Ur- 
rall, builder. 

Pleasant St., rear of, near Mayfield St., Ward 24, 
for Ezra H. Baker, green-house, 15’ x 75’; McNeil 
Bros., builders. 

Dale sSt., near Walnut Ave., Ward 21, for Wm. 
Donaldson, dwell., 21’ x 30’, two-st’'y; Wim. Donald- 
son, builder. 

Ocean St., near Roslin St., Ward 24, for D. Frank 
Hartford, dwell., 26’ x 38’, two-st’y, Noyes & Bros., 
builders. 

faylor Ave., near Taylor St., Ward 20, for Henry 
L. Batchelder, dwell., 18’ x 21’; ell, 13’ x 24’, two- 
st'y; Frederick W. Webster, builder. 

Vrain St., near Boutwell Ave., Ward 24, for Fran 
O. Nash, dwell., 37’ and 39’ x 43’, two-st’y; Wm. G. 
Blazo, builder. 

Bearse Ave., cor. Butler St., Ward 24, for Nicholas 
B. Soule, dwell., 21’ x 28’, two-st'y; Nicholas B. 
Soule, builder. 

Lamartine St., rear of, hear Spring Lane, Ward 
23, for Martha Nelson, 2 dwells., 25’ x 35’, two-st’y; 
D. G. Drew, builder. 

Boston St., near Dorset St., Ward 15, for Edward 
B. Clapp, dwell., 22’ and 32’ x 34’, two-st’y; John 
Horstield, builder. 

Creighton St., rear of 5, Ward 22, for Michael Hen- 
oe aves ai’ x 30’, two-st’'y; Andrew Cassidy, 

uilder. 


























Brooklyn. 


Ave., one — frame tenement; cost, $4,000; owner, 
Mary Preston, extrx., Leonard St,; architect, Fred. 
Weber; builders, Pat. Newman and John Fallon. 

Leonard St., e 8, 50’ n Nassau Ave., 3 two-st’y and 
basement frame dwells.; cost, 38,90; owner, Mary 
Preston, extrx., Leonard St.; architect, Fred. We- 
ber; builders, Pat. Newman and Jolin Fallon. 

Aladison St.,8 8,100’ e Bedford Ave., 2 three-st’y 
brownstone dwells.; cost, $4.500 each; owner and 
carpenter, John Hayes, 135 Stockton St. 

Delavan St.,8 w cor. Richards St , three-st’y brick 
manufactory; cost, $9,000; owner, Chesbrough Man- 
ufacturing Co.,110 Front St., New York; architect, 
Augustus Hatfleld; builders, P. Carlin & Son. 

Cooper St.,n_wcor. Central Ave., two-st’y frame 
store and dwell.; cost, $3,200; owner, A. Krebs, 
Montrose Ave.; architect, George Hillenbrand; 
builders, W. Bayer and P. Schen. 

Wyckoff Ave., n 8, 23’ w Palmetto St., two-st’y 
frame store and dwell.; cost, $4,500; owner, Fred- 
erie Cromwell, 188 Columbia Heights; architect, R. 
B. Eastman; builders, Jamnes Ashfield & Son and 
Long & Barnes. 

Park Pl., 1 8, 125’ w Franklin Ave., 2 three-st'y 
frame tenements; cost, $3,500 each; owner, Samuel 
Northbridge, Hoyt St.; architect and builder, Kulef 
Van Brunt. 

Dean St., 88,290’ @ Brooklyn Ave., three-st’y brick 
dwell.; cost, $7,500; owner, Francis Peck, Eighth 
pea uene Broadway; architect and builder, James 

ck, 

Clinton Ave., n e cor. Willoughby Ave., five-st’y 
and basement Newark stone convent and chapel; 
cost, $25,004; owners, Sisters of the Visitation, on 
premises, architect, P. C. Keely; builders, McGiv- 
ney & McLaughlin; also, foundation ouly for con- 
veut; cost, $7,500. 

Hudson Ave., e 8, 84' from De Kalb Ave., five-st’y 
brick stable and storehouse; cost, $7,000; owners, 
Johnstone Bros., Fulton St., near Bond St.; archi- 
tect, W. J. Conway; builder, I. Brown. 

Warren St., n 8, 375' e Third Ave., 5 four-st’y brick 
flats; cost, $8,09% each; owner, J. W. Dearing, 434 
Henry St.; architects, Parfitt Bros.; builder, G. B. 
Dearing. 

Bushwick Ave., n © cor. McKibbin St., two-st'y 
brick rope factory; cost, $3.300; owners, W. Wall’s 
Sons, Wall St.; architect and carpenter, S. Mer 
Weeks; mason, Jas. Kodwell, 

Waverley Ave., w 8, 133’ n Fulton St., 4 three-st’y 
and basement brownstone dwells.; cost, 8,00) each; 
owner, Isabella Gordon, 2 Willow St.; architect, R. 
Dixon; builder, John Gordon. 

Humboldt St., w 8, 25’ a Cook St., three-st’'y frame 
tenement, cost, $4,500; owner, Jos. Vath, Humboldt 
St.; builders, J. G. Hoepfer and George Heerlein. 

Lafayette Ave., ns, 15) w Sumner Ave., 4 two-st’y 
frame dwells.; cost, total, $13,409; owners, Chas. and 
Isanc DeBevoise, 101 Debevoise Ave.; builders, S. J. 
Burrows and Marinus & Gill, 

Devoe St., No. 276, 8 8, 175’ w Olive St., three-st’y 
frame tenement; cost, $2,900; owner, Frank Mor- 
hardt, on premises; architect, Geo. Hillenbrand; 
builder, M. Metzen. 

Bushwick Ave., w 8, 25’ from Grand St., 2 three-st'y 
frame stores and tenements; owner, Henry Hein- 
ae cor. Grand St. and Bushwick Ave.; architect, 
A. Herbert; mason, Jacoh Rauth. 





brick extension; cost, $4,000; owner, Miss A. B. 
Cary; architect, H. Rh. Searls; builders, J. H. Steven- 
sen and Morris & Selover, 

John St., cor. Bridge St., two st’y brick extension; 
cost, ¥3.000; owner, P. Cassidy, 1119 Madison Ave., 
New York; architect, M. J. Morrill; builders, Hart 
& Daly and J. Williamson. 

Fulton St, Nos. 2, 4 and 6, one-st’y brick exten- 
sion; cost, $2,500; owners, Jewell Mill Cu., on prem- 
ises; architect, H. S. Jewell; builder, Jas. Rodwell. 

Herkimer St., No. 716, one-st’y frame extension; 
cost, $2,500; owners, German Reformed Church, 
near preinises, architect, H. Yaeger, Jr.; builders, 
C. Baur and H. Yaeger. 


Chicago. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, — The Building Committee 


of the Board of Trade have at last made a selection 
from the designs submitted for the new Chamber of 
Commerce, ‘he plan submitted by Mr. W. W. Koying- 
ton is the one adopted. We understand that quite a 
number of changes are to be made. ‘Lhe estimated 
cost will be §x5u,000. 


APARTMENT HoUsES. — Mr. Samuel Wheeler will 


build on the corner of Rush and Ohio Sts. a five-st’y 
building, 8u’ x 142’, four flats in each story, twenty 
inall. The front will be of Philadelphia brick and 
Bedtord stone finish; cost, $125,100. 


HovyEs. — On Walton Pl, between State St. and 


Dearborn Ave., are to be erected 5 houses for Messrs, 
C. N. Fullerton, H. A. Huntington, W. S. North 
A. F. Hateb, and O. F. Aldis, 127’ front, of red 
pressed brick, irun and terracotta, harmonious in 
design but not identical; cost, $85,000; Messrs. Burn- 
ham & Root, architects. 


BUILDING PERMITS, — C. J. Hull, 4 two-st’y dwells., 


48’ x 50’, 211-213 Taylor St.; cost, $3,"U0. 

Potter Palmer, uw~st’y cottages, 30’ x 44', 2625- 
27145 State St.; cost, $3,000. 

John Fischer, 2 three-st’y stores and dwells., 50’ x 
74’, 3000 and 3002 Wentworth Ave.; cost, &12,000. 

W. Earnest, basement, 20’ x 34’, 31 Thomas St.; 
cost, $5,0 Ww. 

Hartman & Kabell, 3 three-st’y stores and dwells., 
64’ x 72’, 958-S62 North Clark St.; cost, $21,000. 

W. J. & J. Kankin, two-st'y dwell, 23’ x 54’, 313 
West Jackson St.; cost, $5,300. 

Mrs. K. Schlottham, three-st'y dwell., 56’ x 92’, 93 
to 101 Lincoln Ave.; cost, $20,000. 

Samuel S. Jewett, six-st'y store and warehouse, 97’ 
x 263’, N. W. Market and Monroe Sts.; cost, $160,100, 

J. L. & F. W. Campbell, 8 two-st'y dwells., 21’ x 36’, 
De Kalb St.; cost, $20,000. 

Geo. A. Seaverns, three-st’y flats, 80’ x 89’, Twen- 
ty-second and State Sts.; cost, $30,000. 

C. J. Hull, 4 two-st'y dwells., 48’ x 50’, 1019-1021 
Fulton St.; cost, $3,000. 

1s. Mandel, three-st'y flats, 25’ x 63’, 457 La Salle 
St.; cost. $7,000. 

M. Hoffman, three-st’y flats, 25’ x 65’, 455 La Salle 
St.; cost, $7,0u0. 

CU. S. Epps, two-et’y addition to dwell., 20’ x 36’, 
167 Cross St.; cost, $3,C00. 

J. West, two-st’y dwell., 24’ x 64’, Hoyne and Mad- 
ison Sts.; cost, $6,0U0. 

Phillip Straw, two-st’y dwell., 20’ x 60’, 673 Twen- 
ty-second St.; cost, $4,700. 

Geist Bros., two-st'y addition to store, 20’ x 65’, 
1813 State St.; cost, $3,000. 


Cincinnati. 


STRIKES.—The plasterers are still out on a strike 


apd it appears at present as though the ditfer- 
ences between the parties interested are not likely 
soon to be accommodated. ‘The bosses are deter- 
mined “to fight it out if it takes all summer.” 

Although the carpenters’ strike has not yet com- 
menced (the lst of May being the time set for the 
same), yet there is apprehended even more trouble 
than from that of the plasterers, as the bosses seem 
determined to settle once fur all ag to who is actually 
the “* boss”’ of the carpenter business, and so lively 
times inay be anticipated, and what between strikes 
and rumors of strikes and high prices, what might 
have been @ very busy season will more than likely 
terminate in & very poor one, as we hear of a great 
deal of work being delayed, postponed, or altogether 
withdrawn; the owners awaiting seemingly a more 
convenieut season, 


WAGES at present are: bri k-magons, $4.50; limestone 


niagons, $3.00; carpenters, $2.59 to $2.75; plasterers, 
$2.50; pluinbers, $3.00 to $3.50. 


PRIcES. — ‘Lhe price of brick has lowered; common 


work can now be laid in the wall for $12 to $13 per 
M. Ordinary limestone work is about $1 per perch 
laid. l.uinber-yard sizes, $20 per M. Finer grades 
of white pine are held as high as $50, 

Although prices are very Jittle if any higher than 
they were last year, yet they arefully forty per cent 
higher than two years ago, 


Houses. — Mr, Jas. W. McLaughlin, architect, is pre- 


paring plans for a large stone dwell., for Matthew 
Addy, Esq., to be erected on East Walnut Hills; 
cost, about $40,000. 

Mr. Jacob Burnet is building a stone house on Oak 
St., Walnut Hills, from plans prepared by W. W. 
Franklin, architect; W. H. Stewart's Sons, builders; 
cost, $18,000, 

Mr. Geo. W. Rapp, architect, has let contracts for 
a brick dwell., for Fdwin Alden, Esq., cor. of Chest- 
nut St. and Gilbert Ave., Walnut Hills; cost, $9,500. 

Dwell. for Mr. E. Kugeman, Ohio Ave., near 
Parker St.; cost, $10,000, He has aleo prepared 
plans for dwell., for Mr. Wm. Bodemer, on Findlay 
St., near Bay Miller St.; cost, $11,000. 


FAcToRY.—The Cincinnati Stamping Co. have let 


contracts fora new factory, tive-st’y, 71’ x 90’, loca- 
tion s ecor. Pearl and Lawrence Sts.; cost, $25,000, 


OVERA-Houss. — Mr. David Sinton has purchased the 


Grand Opera-House, and it is rumored will] remodel 
the Interior and will endeavor to make it one of the 
best buildings of its kind in the country. The price 
paid was $2vu,000. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


BUILDING Permits. —J. 8. Chick, at No. 1314 Fast 


estate St., two-st’y brick dweil., 20’ x 35’; cost, 
500. 

W. P. Moores, at Nos. 1116 to 1120, 2 two-st'y brick 
dwells., 17’ x 42’ each; cost, $2,600. 
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Two grand juries, one in New York and the other in Phila- 
delphia have recently been called upon to act in regard to 
cases where, presumably through neglect or carelessness of some 
kind, innocent persons had been killed or injured in falling or 
burning buildings, The case brought before the New York 
Grand Jury was that of O’Brien and Levy, the proprietors of 
the building on Grand Street and South Fifth Avenue which 
fell some months ago, causing the death of ten persons. At 
the coroner's inquest it was shown that the proprietors had 
received repeated notice of the unsafe character of the houses, 
but had allowed the warnings to pass unheeded until just before 
the fatal catastrophe; and upon this evidence a verdict of se- 
vere condemnation was returned. ‘The Grand Jury, however, 
upon consideration of the same evidence decided in favor of 
‘dismissing the complaint preferred by the coroner, and the 
indictment has been dropped. In Philadelphia, the object of 
pursuit was Mr. Joseph Harvey, the owner of the Randolph 
Mills, which were burned last spring under such distressing 
circumstances, and after due deliberation nine separate bills 
of indictment were found against him for involuntary man- 
slaughter in having caused by his negligence the death of that 
number of persons. ‘The trial which must follow the present- 
ment of the jury will be an interesting one. So far as we khow 
it is the first of the kind which has occurred in this country. 
Of civil suits for damages on account of loss of life through 
carelessness or negligence there have been many, but the crimi- 
nal aspect of the case is new, and if Mr. Harvey should be 
found guilty, and condemned to suffer the penalties provided 
by the statutes for his offence, we may expect to witness a con- 
siderable flutter among landlords and mill-owners, not in Phila- 
delphia only, but in all the States, where the decision of a 
Pennsylvania court will be held to establish an important 
precedent. Meanwhile, the ex-Mayor and Police Inspector 
of Vienna, the former Director of the Imperial Austrian Opera- 
House, and a foreman of the Fire Brigade, besides several 
other persons, are under trial at Vienna for their connection 
with the burning of the Ring Theatre, so that we shall have an 
opportunity of comparing German with American justice. 


Tue Citizens’ Sanitary Society of Brooklyn, a young but 
energetic organization, has commenced its career of public use- 
fulness by the issue of a series of small tracts upon matters of 
hygiene and preventable disease. Seven of these have already 
appeared, including treatises on the Sanitary Defects of Schools, 
on Scarlet Fever and its prevention, Sewer-Gas and Bad 
Plumbing, the Summer Diseases of Children, and the Dangers 
from Damp Cellars, besides a Letter to Working Men, and an 
Appeal for the Protection of the Parks. With such subjects as 
these there should be no trifling, and even a small infusion into 
tracts destiued to have a wide circulation aud somewhat per- 
manent character, of the iguorant nonsense which is put forth 
day after day in the newspapers as sound medical advice would 
be little short of criminal. ‘The character of the officers of the 


society affords, however, a reasonable guaranty that care will 


be exercised in this respect, and if all the other tracts are as 
good in their way as the one before us, they will be, if indus- 
triously disseminated, the instrument of much benefit to all 
classes of citizens. | 





AMONG the other enterprises in which the society is said to 
be now engaged is a crusade against the ailantus trees which 
shade many of the streets of Brooklyn as well as of New York. 
The tree was introduced from China into this country some 
forty years ago, heralded by extravagant praises, which led to 
its extensive use for street planting. For a time its hardiness 
and extremely rapid growth kept it in favor, but the blossoms 
which cover it for a few weeks in spring have a peculiarly un- 
pleasant odor, and of late years it has been gradually disap- 
pearing. Now, however, it is reported that the perfume of the 
flowers is unwholesome as well as disagreeable, and that 
‘‘prostration of the nervous system,” an “ oppressive feeling in 
the throat,” ‘swollen joints” and other afflictions are caused by 
inhaling it. Under these circumstances it is not surprising that 
twenty-two ‘ eminent medical men,” and over fifty house-hold- 
ers, should have signed petitions against the trees; the only 
wonder is that they should not, as soon as their pernicious 
character was diclosed, have armed themselves with axes and 
incontinently extirpated the species from the town. However, 
the citizens of Brooklyn usually act with a commendable delib- 
eration in such matters, and it is gratifying to Jearn that the 
Sanitary Society is “ collecting data from physicians and others” 
before giving the signal for the general destruction of the trees. 


AccorpDINnG to the New York 7Zimes, all the important cor- 
porations engaged in electric-lighting have combined to form a 
huge monopoly under the name of the Gramme Electric Com- 
pany, which now comprehends in its organization the Brush 
Electric Company, the Edison, Fuller, United States, Western, 
Jablochkoff and American Companies. Each of these cor- 
porations possesses valuable patents, and one principal object: 
of the coalition is said to have been an offensive and defensive 
alliance of the owners of such patents against the swarm of 
speculators who defraud the public, and bring electric lighting 
into discredit by the sale of shares in pretended electric-light 
companies, which represent no real property or franchises what- 
ever. Another, and very obvious advantage of the combina- 
tion, is the amicable settlement of the disputes between the 
rival companies, which have led to so much expense and loss of 
veracity among their officers since the opening of the Paris 
Electrical Exhibition last summer. The Gramme Oompany 
maintains a Committee on Harmony, a Committee on Prices, 
and a Committee on Shortening Litigatign, all of which will 
prokably have their time fully occupied for the present, the 
more 80 as it is agreed between the parties to the combination 
that all differences among them shall be settled by expert 
referees without going into court. 


Many of our readers probably received invitations to wit- 
ness a test of fire-resisting shutters and doors which took place 
at East Berlin, Connecticut, a few days ago, under the direc- 
tion of the Corrugated Metal Company of that town. The 
circular of invitation described the mode of testing very fully. 
A brick enclosure was built, ten feet square, with an opening 
on each side, three feet wide and six feet high. ‘Two of these 
openings were fitted with corrugated iron shutters, made double, 
with a space of about two inches between the outer and iuner 
sheets. In one puir this air-space was left entirely empty ; in 
the other it was filled with mineral wool. A third opening was 
fitted with a patent shutter of wood with a sheet-iron casing, 
the wooden part of which was made hollow and filled with min- 
eral wool; while the fourth was closed with a wooden shutter 
covered with tin, made, as the circular stated, ‘according to 
the specifications of the Boston Manufacturers’ Mutual Insur- 
ance Company.” ‘The building, as we learn from the Hartford 
Courant, from which we borrow an account of the test, was 
filled with dry hickory and elm, with some dry boards set up 
in front of the shutters. The wood was kindled and allowed 
to burn for nearly two hours. At the end of that time the 
corrugated-iron shutter packed with mineral wool was still cool: 
enough to allow the hand to be held against it without discom- 
fort; while that without packing showed some blistering of the 
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paint on the outside. The patent cased and packed wooden 
shutter was slightly burnt at the top. The tin-covered wooden 
door began to smoke in less than twenty minutes after the fire 
was lighted, and at the end of the trial the wood in it was all 
burnt, and the tin was only held together by the bolts of the 
hinges. 


THE question of Government action in repairing the levees 
on the banks of the Mississippi, broken down by the recent 
fluods, has been settled in what seems to us a very satisfactory 
manner by the passage of a bill authorizing the expenditure of 
five million dollars on the Mississippi, and one million on the 
Missouri, not for making special repairs on the banks, but for 
deepening the channels and improving the navigation of those 
streams, in accordance with the plans of the River Commission, 
and under the direction of the Secretary of War. The bill for- 
bids the use of any portion of the appropriation for building or 
repairing levees for the purpose of protecting private lands 
from overflow, so that we shall not be likely to see the public 
money squandered in rewarding the more ignorant and careless 
riparian owners for the ruin which their negligence has brought 
upon themselves and their neighbors, while the endeavors of 
the Commission to promote the general good will in the end 
be of quite as much value to individual proprietors as the exer- 
cise of an indiscriminate and degrading charity. The good 
effect of the decision of Congress not to allow its liberality to 
supplant individual effort is already apparent in the call made 
upon the planters inhabiting the lower portion of the river 
banks to discontinue the practice, which is now very prevalent, 
of cutting flumes in the levees for the purpose of irrigating 
their crops of rice. It is hardly necessary to say that the open 
channels thus made in the soft substance of the levee form a 
_ source of frightful dangers during times of high water, but so 
long as the Government stood ready to pay the losses occa- 
sioned by their means, it would be hopeless to expect the plan- 
ters to expend money in purchasing steam-pumps or wind-mills 
to replace them, and it should be a matter of rejoicing rather 
_than otherwise that necessity is likely to compel them to co- 
operate with the efforts of the River Commission, instead of 
becoming a permanent burden on the public treasury. 


Tue long-discussed plan of overflowing the Desert of Sahara 
has been again revived ; this time, it is said, by M. de Lesseps, 
who thinks that the military value to France of a barrier of 
water between the frontier of Algiers and Tunis and the wild 
tribes of the desert beyond would be great enough to make it 
worth the while of the French government to take a serious 
interest in the project. At the latest advices, however, the 
proposition for taking preliminary steps toward carrying out 
the scheme had been rejected in the French Assembly, so that 
the projectors will have to wait a while, at least, before solicit- 
ing again the attention of the only national body which is ever 
likely to give them the least encouragement. Meanwhile, it 
seems as if it might be well to spend some time in obtaining 
reliable data to show the practicability of the plan. Since 
Captain Roudaire’s time nearly every fact of comparative level 
which he imagined that he had discovered has been flatly 
contradicted, many authorities maintaining that so far from 
being readily converted into an inland sea, the Sahara is above 
the level of the Mediterranean, and the proposed canal would 
fail to overflow anything except, perhaps, a few of the “schotts,” 
or salt marshes between Algiers and Tunis. If these questions 
of fact were favorably settled, the cost of the necessary canal 
would not seem very great in proportion to the unquestionable 
benefit which an inland sea would confer upon Africa. The 
climate, not only of Algiers, but of Southern Italy, would be 
tempered by it, while the desert itself would be almost trans- 
formed before many years by the vicinity of so large a sheet 
of water in the equatorial portion; and thirteen millions of 
dollars would seem a small sum to be paid in exchange for 
such benefits by the only civilized power which would be in a 
position to secure the advantage of them. 





M. HENARD, one of the ablest architects in France, has 
addressed to La Semaine des Constructeurs a letter, in answer 
to a criticism of its editor upon his pamphlet regarding the ar- 
chitectural instruction at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, from which, 
although we cannot pretend to appreciate all the merits of the 


case, we can extract some interesting statistics. One of the 
grievances which seems to afflict most the reformers who are 
now engaged in proposing all sorts of radical changes in the 
school is the preference, as they call it, which is given to the 
pupils of the official ateliers in the award of prizes. Consid- 
ering that the directors of the school ateliers are chosen for 
their distinguished professional excellence, it is at least reason- 
able to suppose that their pupils might carry off a large share 
of the school recompenses without any unfairness on the part 
of the judges, but in point of fact the case is quite different, 
and so far from being unduly favored in the concours, the stu- 
dents in the school ateliers have for the last ten years actually 
received less than a proportionate share of the more important 
prizes. According to M. Hénard’s figures, gathered from the: 
files of the school bulletins, from 1870 to 1880 the grand me 
daille d’emulation, which is awarded annually to the pupil of 
the first class who has received the greatest number of honors 
during the year, was given five times to members of the offi- 
cial ateliers, and six times to those of the ‘“ateliers libres,” 
which are authorized by the government to receive pupils from 
the school, but are not directly connected with it, and do not, 
like the regular school ateliers, furnish instruction gratuitously. 
The Muller prize, given in the second class in the same way as 
the grand medal in the first class, was awarded between 1870 
and 1880 four times in the free ateliers, and seven times in 
those of the school. The Rougevin prize for design was gained 
but twice by the official ateliers, and nine times by those out- 
side, and the Blouet prize, given in the first class to the pupil 
who has received the greatest number of honors since his en- 
trance into the school, was awarded four times to the official 
ateliers, and seven times to the others. For the prix de Rome, 
the greatest of all the recompenses, M. Hénard quotes the fig~ 
ures for the last ten years only, and gives with them the ac- 
count of the honorable mentions, the first-second grand prize, 
and the second-second grand prize, as they are called, which 
are awarded at the same time to the competitors who approach 
most nearly to the highest excellence. Of these, the prize of 
Rome was given seven times in the free ateliers, and three times 
only in those of the school, while out of the twenty inferior 
honors but three were carried off by pupils of the school atel- 
lers, to seventeen by the others. Out of one hundred “ log- 
tstes,”’ as those pupils are styled who are admitted after prelim- 
inary examination, ten each year, to take part in the competi- 
tion for the grand prize, thirty-three in the last ten years were 
from the official ateliers, and sixty-seven from those outside, so. 
that M. Hénard is apparently quite justified in saying that so 
far from the unofficial candidates being excluded from the rec- 
ompenses by the jury, the contrary is true. 


L’ Architecte gives a brief description of an exhibition recently 
made by the Société Frangaise d’inoxydation et de platinage, 
of the practical methods to be employed in its establishment at 
Grenelle, near Paris, for the protection of iron against rust by 
the Bower-Barff processes. It is well known that many diff- 
culties have been met with in perfecting these processes and 
reducing their cost to a point which should make them of com- 
mercial value, but the last of these now seems to have been 
overcome, and the representatives of the patentees, both in 
France and England, are prepared to engage in business on a. 
large scale. The protective coating of magnetic oxide which 
forms the subject of the patents is now applied to wrought-iron 
and steel as well as cast-iron, but by very different processes. 
At Grenelle the operation of treating cast-iron consists in sub- 
Jecting it successively to the action of a mixture of carbonic 
acid and air, and of carburetted hydrogen and carbonic acid, 
while that applied to wrought-iron and steel consists simply in 
the immersion of the articles for some time in steam super- 
heated to a temperature of seven hundred degrees Centigrade, 
or about twelve hundred and sixty degrees Fahrenheit. It is 
found that the surface of iron so protected is altered for some 
distance beneath the surface, so that on removing a portion of 
the film of magnetic oxide with a file, and exposing the article 
to the influence of air and moisture, the spot of rust which im-. 
mediately forms on the uncovered metal does not extend later-. 
ally beyond the marks made by the file. This gives to iron 
coated hy the process an important advantage over that pro- 
tected with zinc by the process called galvanizing, in which 
rust, after once seizing upon an exposed point, works it way 
under the zinc to an indefinite distance in all directions.: 
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BUILDING SUPERINTENDENCE. — XVII. 


HERE pebbles of suitable 
€.Tnqress size are plenty a narrow 


Bell path may be completely 
>. ~* erch€ flied in with stone to within six 
: inches of the surface, which gives 

s goml results at considerable ex- 
pense. Driveways on very costly 
estates are occasionally built 
with a layer of broken stone 
one or two feet deep; or some- 
times a single “French drain” 
is run through the middle. The 
latter plan costs nearly as much 
as that of two lateral drains, and 
it 4 ms is far less effective. It is impos- 
FB ik sible to take too much pains in 
AE the laying out of avenues and 
paths, and they should be mark- 
vie ed through their whole extent 
c with small stakes on each side, 

three or four feet apart, so as to 

judze of the effect from.all points before work upon them is begun. 

When the dust incidental to these operations has subsided, the 
painting of tho exterior may safely be completed. The first coat 
has, or should have been, put on as soon as possible 
after the setting of the wood-work in place, to prevent 
it from warping or “checking” by exposure to the 
enn, and will now be perfectly dry. The next step will be to fill up 
all nail-holes and crevices with putty, and for this purpose the heads 
of all the nails used for securing the exterior finish, including clap- 
boards, must previously have been “set in” toa depth of $ of an 
inch or more. Then, beginning with the roof, the house is to be 
painted downward, so that the portions already finished may not be 
disfigured by spatterings of a different color from above. With the 
mineral reds generally used for roofs some of the color is apt to 
wash down with every rain for two or three weeks after it is put on, 
so that it is advisable to have this portion completed and dried as 
long as possible before painting the walls. ‘I'he colors will generally 
be chosen by the architect, whose experience in such matters will 
save him at least from the glaring blunders which amateurs are liable 
to make; ani the general rule is that the smaller the 
building the lighter its color should be. Tints of green, 
yellowish, brownish or grayish are by far the most pup- 
ular, and with reason, since the blending of such colors with those 
of the surrounding vegetation serves to connect the building with the 
ground and take away the fragile, portable look which all buildings 
exhibit whose color contrasts sharply with that of neighboring ob- 
jects. In rocky districts the gray of the ledges mizht also be sng- 
gested in some portions of the building with excellent results. 
Where the structure is disproportionately high it is advantageous to 
make a decided difference in the color of the paint between the first 
and second stories, bearing in mind that when two different colors are 

laced side by side they must be of very different shades, one being 
ight and one dark: never both of the same or anything approaching 
the same depth. The first story may be a dark bronze green and 
the second a raw-sienna yellow, with very good effect, and a house so 
painted will seem much lower and more home-like than if only a 
slight variation or none at all were mae in the tint of different por- 
tions. Where the proportions of the building are such that anv a 
parent lowering would injure it, two slightly different shades of the 
same color may be used, or the whole painted of one uniform tint. 
The casings, corner-boards and blinds are usually painted of a darker 
shade than the rest of the house, the blinds being sometimes the dark- 
est of all, ancl sometimes of an intermediate tint between that of the 
“trimmings” and the plain wall; but the architect will be able to 
judge in cach particular case what treatment will most enhance the 
effect of the design. 

In the durability of the various pigments used in honse-paintine 
there is less difference than is generally supposed. All colors fade 
somewhat, and as the darker colors, such as olive and sage green, 
show the effect of fading more plainly than the old-fashioned paints, 
buffs and light grays, they are generally thought to change more. 
The best method of preserving the fresh look of an olive or bronze 
green is to put it on over a first coat of red: white lead strongly 
colored with Venetian red, or with Indian red and yellow ochre, will 
do very well. ‘The green covers it perfectly, taking only a trans- 
parent, mellow tone, which is very pleasant, and remains long after 
two coats of green would have faded to a brownish shade. The 
most fugitive of ordinary colors for exteriors is vermillion, which 
soon changes, unless under very favorable conditions, either to a 
black or white. Yellows bleach out by exposure, and browns acquire 
an ashy shade, although they are perhaps the most permanent of all 
ordinary pigments. Mineral reds for roofs soon blacken. 

The supervision of the painting work is not so difficult as the ex- 
amination of the materials used. It is hardly necessary to say that 
whatever may be the composition of the second coat, 
the first coat should always contain a large proportion 
of white lead; not that it is desirable to modify the color by the ad- 
mixture, but because white lead clings.to the wood with far more 
tenacity than any other pigment, and retains with it not only the 
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other colors which are added to it, but also a second coat of less 
adherent materials. The best lead will keep its hold long after the 
oil with which it was mixed has been washed away, forming the 
‘chalky ” surface so familiar to us on old buildings, while zinc and 
other inferior paints blister and leave the wood bare. Something 
may be learned of the character of the paint by observing its be- 
havior in the pot and under the brush, and still more by seeing it 
mixed, and observing the names on the cans or kegs from which it 
istaken. The oil is very likely to be of inferior quality, immense 
amounts of fish oil being employed to adulterate the linseed oil sold 
for painters’ use. Fish oil dries slowly, never acquiring the hard- 
ness and resistance to adverse influences of pure linseed oil, so that 
the adulterated oil should be avoided, except. for painting tin roofs, 
where its softness has some advantage in enabling the paint to yield 
tothe expansion and contraction of the metal without cracking. Tho 
patent mixed or “chemical” paints are convenient, and of carefully 
selected shades, and are said to last well away from the sea-coast; 
but for buildings exposed to salt breezes from the ocean most archi- 
tects prefer colors prepared in the usual way. Oil paints of any 
kind, after long standing, become “fat” and work less evenly under 
the brush, so that a fresh mixture of good materials is perhaps 
always to be preferred. 

The paint should be put on by strokes parallel with the grain of 
the wood, and long, smooth pieces, such as window and door casings, 
should be finished by drawing the brush carefully along the whole 
length, so that there may be no break in the lines. No work should 
be started in the morning which cannot be finished before night; for 
instance, if one side of the house is begun, it should be completed, 
if not to the bottom, at least down to some important belt or other 
division line : otherwise the junction of the portions executed at dif- 
ferent times will show as an ugly streak. | 

Where a building is much exposed to the weather, three coats of 
paint will not be too much to preserve it; but it is usually better to 
include only two coats — the priming coat and one other, in the con- 
tract. In this way the work will be better done, as there is less 
opportunity to cover up deficiencies, and the paint is less liable to 
blister than where three coats are applied at once. After two or 
three seasons’ wear, a third coat may be put on and will stay in 


' place. 


It is becoming common to stain or varnish the exterior of wooden 
buildings instead of painting them. In the shingled Swiss houses 
the stone basement is frequently painted in two colors, while tho 
wood-work above is always left in its natural condi- 
tion, to turn gray by the action of the atmosphere,  graining. 
and a similar treatment for picturesque buildings, par- 
ticularly in rocky situations, often has a charming effect. Under 
other circumstances, where a greater variety of color is desirable, 
stains serve to change the tints of the different portions without de- 
stroving the transparent richness due to the varied grain of the wood. 
Linseed oil alone is occasionally used as a dressing, but although 
the effect is good for a time, the wood soon mildews and becomes 
black. Oil of creosote, which can be obtained at a low price from 
any gas-works, gives a blackish stain at once. Linsecd oil mixed with 
umber, raw or burnt, Vandyke brown, sienna, or other colors, is 
sometimes usec for a stain, and the surface then protected with wax 
or varnish. By applying these pigments, selected as purc in quality 
as possible, until the desired shade is obtained, and finishing with 
two coats of wax dissolved in hot linsced oil, a lasting surface of a 
pleasant texture is produced. Pellucidite, or other good water-proof 
varnish, answers the same purpose as the wax, and the varnish alone 
is sometimes used. 

The last part of the outside painting is the “drawing” of the 
window-sashes. It is essential that these should be securely pro- 
tected against the absorption of moisture, and at least three coats 
must be applied, of red, yellow, black, bronze green, white or other 
color, as may be preferred. 

For inside work the same materials are used as for the outside, 
but it is even more necessary that they should be of the best qual- - 
ity. Fish oil, for instance, which will soften on damp 
days, is very unsuitable for inside use. The puttving 
should be done with great care to avoid unsightly 
spots, and one coat of oil or paint must be put on before puttying, 
to prevent the putty from shrinking and falling out through the 
absorption of the oil from it by the dry wood. In very cheap 
houses, finished in hard wood or pine of the natural color, two coats 
of oil often complete the work, and this application answers well 
enough if a polish is not desired. Where, however, a shining sur- 
face is intended, one coat of oil only should be put on to bring out 
the grain of the wood, followed by a “filling” of patent paste com- 
position, white wax. chalk. oil mixed with pigments of some kind, or 
with wood-dust, and finished with shellac, pellucidite, or some other 
varnish, or a wax polish. Of these, shellac, if simply put on in one 
or two coats, without rubbing down, forms the cheapest and poorest 
dressing. If, on the contrary, it is put on in three or four coats, 
rubbed down with emery-cloths dipped in oil after each coat. it 
forms the most expensive, and the best of all applications. The 
patent varnishes, of which there are many kinds, are easily applied, 
and give, with two coats, a good finish. The hard wax polish gives 
a beautiful surface, which may be renewed, wholly or in part, at any 
time. ; 

Where a painted finish is intended, the principal point to bo 
observed is the thorough covering with shellac, before priming of 
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knots and pitchy places, which will otherwise discolor the paint over 


them. : a 
Bad knots cannot be “ killed” even by this application, and should 


be cut out, and a piece of sound wood set in their place. ‘The most 
annoying stains come from the minute dots of pitch which often 
speckle the entire surface of a pine board, but escape notice until 
after the painting is completed,.when each one manifests itself by a 
yellow stain. Some architects, to make sure of complete protection, 
specify that the whole of the pine finish shall receive one or two 
coats of shellac before priming. 
~ Zine is much used for interior work instead of white lead, and is 
referred by some on account of its freedom from the tendency of 
fen to turn yellow in rooms which are not well lighted. The char- 
acter to be given to the surface varies with circumstances and 
fashion. Usually, a dead or “ flattened” finish is preferred, and is 
obtained by mixing the final coat of paint with pure spirits of tur- 
pentine instead of oil. Where the paint is exposed to the contact 
of clothes or fingers, an “oil finish,” containing little or no turpen- 
tine, is employed, and gives a somewhat glossy surface which can be 
washed readily. For hotel rooms and other places liable to much 
wear, a “China gloss,” made by mixing the paint with varnish, is 
often specified for the last coat, or the whole is varnished after com- 
pletion. Whatever the style of finish, the manipulation should be 
careful and neat. Every coat of paint except the last should be 
sand-papered to a smooth surface, and in each coat the brush-marks 
should be so drawn as to follow the lines of the wood-work, without 
joinings. 

If fresco color is used, the most experienced workmen only should 

be employed to apply it. So much depends upon the consistency of 
the size, the mode of putting on the color, and other 
yuan circumstances, that an unaccustomed hand is almost 
sure to fail. 
‘ Hard-wood floors are not easily finished in a perfectly durable 
and satisfactory manner. ‘The soft, elastic varnishes which answer 
for the doors and standing finish are, although some- 
times employed, unfit for floors, while the hard spirit 
varnishes, though more durable, will ultimately wear away in certain 
portions of the floor, leaving the pores of the wood exposed to dirt, 
which quickly fills them, and after this nothing but replaning and re- 
varnishing will restore them. For this reason, the ancient wax polish, 
although more troublesome, is perhaps to be preferred. ‘The wax 
fills the pores of the wood so that, although the surface may be worn 
away, dust will not enter so long as any wax remains, and by periodi- 
eal waxing and repolishing the floor may be kept clean and shining 
until absolutely worn out. An advantageous substitute for the ordi- 
hary wax, which is so sticky as to need frequent polishing to keep it 
bright, is made by mixing it with more or less hard parafline. ~ Such 
a compound is sometimes sold for use in dancing-halls in blocks, which 
are scraped, and the resulting powder scattered over the floor and 
rubbed into the wood by the feet of the dancers; but the best yvarie- 
ties are softened with turpentine to a paste, which is sold ir cans, 
and needs only to be applied evenly over the floor, and after a few 
hours’ drying polished with cloths, or with weighted brushes, made 
for the purpose and dragged to and fro over the room. The same 
brushes are used to brighten the surface when it becomes dull, and 
any worn spots can be brought back to an equal polish with the rest 
by a new application of the wax. 

The glazing is usually done by the painter, who sends the sashes 
to the building with the glass all set, and the superintendent will have 
little to do except to see that the glass is of the speci- 
fied quality, and that all the work is left whole and 

clean. The difference between first and second quality sheet-glass 

must be learned by observation, and in judging of the glass ina 

building it must be remembered that it is much easier to obtain small 

lights free from defects or uneven places than large ones; and that 

double-thick glass, such as should specified for all lights larger 

than about 16” x 30” unless plate-glass is used, shows any uneven- 
* ness of surface more plainly than the thinner sheets. 

This last item having been examined, the young architect’s duties 
of supervision will be ended; and it will only remain to review the 
notes which he ought to have made during the progress of the build- 

ing, in order to fix in his mind more clearly the observations con- 
tained in them, and thereby prepare himself to carry out his next 
commission with still greater satisfaction to himself and his client. 
More particularly for the information of persons intending to build, 
an actual set of specifications for a country house of moderate cost, 
together with contracts for the same, will follow. 





Importinc German Arr.— A German newspaper some time ago re- 
lated an amusing story of the famous scientist, Alexander yon Hum- 
boldt, who took advantage of the exemption from duty of the covering 
of articles free from duty, formerly the rule in France. In the year 
1805 he and Gay-Lussac were in Paris, engaged in their experiments on 
the compression of.air. The two scientists found themselves in need 
of a large number of glass tubes, and since this article was exceedingly 
dear in France at the time, and the duty on imported glass tubes was 
something alarming, Humboldt sent an order to Germany for the needed 
articles, giving directions that the manufacturer should seal the tubes 
at both ends, and puta label upon each with the words, “ Deutsche 
Luft” (German air). The air of Germany was an article upon which 
there was no duty, and the tubes were passed by the custom officers 
without any demand, arriving free of duty in the hands of the two ex- 
perimenters. ‘3 





BUILDERS’ SCAFFOLDING. — UI 


N the present paper we will first 
Tesnnie the conditions of use of a 
stone-mason’s scaffolding, as it is 
the first to be employed in the 
routine of ordinary house-build- 
ing operations (and shall briefly 
allude to some of the strains pro- 
duced in the various parts) in 
the process of building stone- 
walling, and the scantlings re- 
quired to resist those strains in 
a gi-en example. In ordinary 
house-building, where the walling 
has to reach toa height of ny 
10 feet to 15 feet above the cel- 
lar-floor, the scaffolding is usually 
of the most primitive character: 
frequently it is merely 2 inches 
thick “ grub planks” aid close to- 
gether, forming a platform 6 to 
8 feet wide, and supported b 
strong trestles 5 feet high, whic 
serve both as putlogs and stand- 
ards and braces combined. A 
still more primitive combination, 
for we can’t dignify it by the 
term construction, consists in 
’ merely supporting the outer ends 
of putlogs (the inner ends of 
which are laid on the wall 5 to 8 
feet apart) by short 2-inch thick 
plank set upon end, and serving 
as standards. Another plank is 
laid diagonally up to the inner end 
of, and spiked to the putlog, with its foot set in the ground, out from 
wall 6 or 7 feet, and acting as a cross brace. Counter cross gene 
is seldom deemed necessary in ordinary stone walling, as the stabil- 
ity of the wall is sufficient, being usually backed up by earth, 
(Data and formule will be given ina future paper which will be use- 
ful to ascertain when counter bracing may be needed in such cir- 
cumstances. ) 

Across the putlogs are laid the scaffold platform or plank floor. 
Longitudinal bracing is spiked lengthwise of the scaffolding, be- 
tween some of the standards. Ledgers are generally omitted in 
such crude arrangements. In some places what are called “grub 
plank,” i. e., plank with several 2-inch auger-holes, which are made 
for the purposes of rafting down rivers, etc., are much used for this 
purpose, being the cheapest kind, but in selecting and using them 
great carelessness is often manifested, and frequently minor acci- 
dents happen from the weakening effect which is produced by these 
auger-holes when they happen to be at or near the centre of the 
length of pieces, and either above or below the neutral axis, in 
pce used to resist transverse strain as ledgers, putlogs, ete... When 
iigh walls are to be built, such as high abutment and wing walls of 
bridge-work, deep cellars for mezzanine floors under the stages of 
large theatres, etc., which will run up several scaffolds high, careful 
construction of scaffolding is necessary to avoid accidents, and there- 
fore the form of the combination of parts must be arranged on the 
recognized principles of mechanical construction; the standards, 
ledgers and putlozs carrying the planking must all be of adequate 
strength and disposition of materials in the form best suited to resist 
the various stresses; the various parts of sufficient scantlings and the 
connections secure so as to possess stability, because, in rubble work, 
large rocks have to be handled, hammered, squared and shaped, ete., 
on the scaffold. In building broken ashlar cr range work, the rock: 
or stone is usually dressed on the ground and derricked up to the seaf- 
fold. Where heavy embankments are to be sustained, as when the. 
walling performs the additional duty of a retaining-wall to the earth 
around, large stones are used, 4 or 5 feet long, 14 inches to 24 
inches high, and 2 to 3 feet bed, which will contain 20 to 80 cubie 
feet and weigh in round numbers 1}to 2 tons. This weight does 
not, of course, usually come upon the scaffold, as it is derricked up 
and set while suspended by the derrick. Rock or stone containing 
10 to 14 cubic feet, or 3? to 1 ton, and others containing 4 or 5 cubic 
feet and weighing between 500 and 800 pounds, according as they 
are limestone, sandstone, etc., would sometimes require to be moved 
upon a scaffold, on rollers, and which as usually estimated wonld 
produce a force equal to twice that which is due to the dead weight, 
or say half a ton or upwards, as a central load on a putlog, or on a 
ledger spanning a distance of 8 feet between standards. If this 
were the entire load upon it, such a ledger would require to be 2” 
x 8” scantling, of good, sound, straight-grained white-pine timber, and 
straight in form and free of cross-limb knots and weakening flaws,, 
etc. But in ordinary rubble walling there would probably be in 
addition scattered over a scaffold. between standards, rocks varying; 
from $ to 1} cubic feet, and spawls of less and varying sizes, say an 
ageregate of 4 feet square, covered 6 inches deep, which would be 
equal to 8 cubic feet, or about 4 ton, and if four men weighin 
say 700 pounds, which with mortar, ete., on the scaffold will make: 
j ton in all, including the momentum of the rolling rock, making 1}: 
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tons between two adjacent standards to be provided for in trans- 
verse resistance in putlogs and ledgers. This aggregate weight 
would be divided between two putlogs and also between the ledger 
and the wall: therefore, in round numbers, say one ton would be the 
net load on each. A putlog of 6 feet span would require to be of 
4” x 12" scantling, laid flatwise, the end to be notched down to 
thickness of a brick. ‘he ledger of 8 feet span should be of 2” x 
13” scantling, with a factor of safety of 3. The standards, if 
10: feet high to platform, would require to be 3-inch-square scant- 
ling, and if 20 feet high to platform, the scantling should be 43 
inches square, with a factor of so-called safety of five times the 
breaking strain of short test posts of two or three diameters of per- 
fect specimens.! It is to be observed that where standards are very 
high in proportion to diameter, or least side of a rectangular 
cross section, they are liable to break by bending before the initial 
crushing strength is approached, and therefore it is to resist this 
stress that special formule are required when the height is more than 
6 diameters. (See table appended hereto.?) fs 
The best disposition and form of bracing under special conditions, 
requires intelligent appreciation of the functions it performs, whether 
a tie to sustain tension or a brace to resist compressive stress, or a 
tie-brace to resist both tension and compression, ani the respective 
amounts of eaeh in the same member. Of course, the most economl- 
cal function, generally, is a tie, when it can conveniently be provided 
for, because it requires less section of materials to resist tension than 
compression when the length exceeds six times 
the least side of section. ‘The 
angle at which a tie or brace 
acts most effectually varies from 
45° to 30° with the vertical, de- 
peacns on circumstances, (see 
‘igs. 1 and 2.) If the spread 
Fig |. or “run” of the foot is 8 feet 
°. (from standard to standard) and 
the rise of the head above its foot is 10 feet, or two scaffolds high, 
then the length of brace = ./i#+e7=128ft. Hence knowing the 
leneth of brace we can readily find the strain which a vertical 
load will produce on a diagonal piece. Thus if only the alternate 
standards are braced, and the estimated load between adjoining 
standards is 1,000 lbs., the combined load between alternate stand- 
ards will be 2,000 lbs., then the strain on the diagonals, either 
compressive as on a brace, or tensile as on a tie, is proportion- 


al to Diagonal 12.8’ x 2000 Ibs. _ 9509 lbs.; now to resist this stress, if 
Vertical rise 12’, 2 : 
compressive, a scantling of 3 inches square is necessary with only a 
factor of mis-called “ safety” of three against breaking, but which 
will be more than enough if to resist only tensile stress. We have 
found the strain on the braces and the scantlings which will resist it, 
but we must also find if the fastenings of ends of brace to the stand- 
ard, and if a tie-brace, also the fastenings of foot of brace are suf- 
ficient. If 20d. nails are used, they will be found large enough, if 
2-inch-thick plank braces are employed, to avoid liability of splitting 
in the nailing. Now nailing will give way by shearing of the nail, 
by its splitting or cleaving, and crushing the wood, followed by a 
bending at the point and, by aid of a degree of leverage thus 
attained, withdrawing. The shearing strength of a 20d. nail at 
the middle will be about 1,300 lbs., the fibre of the pine will be 
crushed sidewise or laterally by, say, } to $ ton according as the 
nail would bend near the point, and also the amount of crushing 
would depend on the liability of the wood to cleaving; the nail near 
the point would probably bend under a weight of 150 lbs. The 
cleaving is a very uncertain factor, depending on the kind, and 
growth, and condition of the wood, condition of seasoning of the 
piece and whether the grain is straight or crooked, and the dis- 
tance of the nail from the end of the piece: when the nail bends near 
the point and the fibre is riven and crushed, one side of the nail 
will Ke partially relieved of pressure of wood, and therefore the nail 
would still be held by pressure and friction mainly on an equivalent 
of three sides, and if the nail by these forces is brought to an inclina- 
tion of 80° to 45° with the direction of the line of compressive or 
tensile stress on the brace-tie, probably by aid of the leverage 
action produced } ton of force would then withdraw the brace with 
the nail from the standard. It will thus be seen, though necessarily 
very vaguely, that about three 20d. nails would be required to resist 
the strain, if the wood was not split, shaky, sappy, etc., but there 
ought to be some compensatory allowance for the uncertainties al- 
luded to, and therefore we will say that six 20d. nails are required at 
each end of such a tie-brace. Of course, these figures are only given 
as a convenient sample of a process of investigating this important 
ok of the subject, and are necessarily the merest approximations 
ased on uncertain assumptions, in the absence of the necessary di- 
rect intelligent tests with the given pine and nails employed in an 
particular resistance. It may be noted that a blunt-pointed nail will 
not hold in wood as well as a chisel-pointed nail. Our data is very 
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Fig. 2. 





1The data and formuls by which the scantlings are computed and the analy- 
sis of strains and stresses produced on certain structures under conditions of 
use, will be treated in a subsequent paper. 

2 The writer of these articles, who is temporarily in England, and therefore 
inaccessible, has neglected to furnish the table of strengths of pine timber men- 
tioned in the text, but as it can probably be introduced hereafter to just as good 
purpose, we do not feel that it is necessary to withhold the publication of the 
present article until the oversight can be repaired. — Eps. 

3 The tensile resistance of pine, 19,000 lbs. per square inch is double its compres - 
give resistance (5,000 lbs.) in short blocks, say of 3 or 4 diameters. 


meagre as to the holding power of the various sizes of common nails 
and spikes in wood of various kinds and thicknesses, with the stresses 
applied in various directions, with regard to the axis of the nail. 

t will be observed that in order to erect safe scaffolding a varied, 
practical knowledge is essential, not the rule-of-thumb of the so-called 
‘‘ practical man,”’ but the intelligent, appreciative knowledge which is 
alone acquired by scientific study and adaptation of practical uses at 
their proper value, combined with an intelligent knowledge of the 
proper appreciation or depreciation from any adopted standard to be 
allowed to any given timbers by inspection. 

I append a small table of comparative strength of pine pillars of 
various heights in relation to diameters, and would observe that the 
co-eflicients of strength of materials are merely an attempt to assign 
an experimenter’s fixed average mechanical value of the best speci- 
mens of each species and genus of wood afforded by any selected 
locality, from which he procures his test pieces, ¢o all the infinite va- 
rieties of strength of each species as they may be derived from the 
different localities of their geographical distribution, as well as to that 
in different individual trees of the same species and locality, all 
being influenced in strength, and each in varied degrees in different 
individual trees, by the comparative elevation and nature of soil, 
degree of light, shade, exposure, heat, moisture, and other meteor- 
ological influences, and the varied other conditions and circumstances 
of growth producing vigorous, rank, soft, slow, compact or diseased 
vegetation, these and the time of felling, manner of seasoning, all in 
their different degrees modifying the strength and durability of indi- 
vidual trees so that no two are alike in strength. Moreover, there is 
a great diversity in strength of pieces cut from different parts of the 
same tree, all of which is proven even in the experimental attempts 
by being obliged to adopt an average co-efficient, as well as by differ- 
ent experimenters getting widely differing results from the same 
nominal variety of wood. The most dangerous consequence is that 
many inexperienced persons who use the tables of strength of materi- 
als, adopt them as absolutely applicable to their purpose without 
regard to the above variations, as if they did not exist. The co- 
eflicients are therefore, at best, but approximations so far as their 
direct applications to practical construction is concerned. By a pro- 
miscuous crowd of builders with promiscuous materials, a liberal 
margin should be allowed to compensate for the doubtful strength 
compared with that of the experimental unit on which the co-efli- 
cients are based, for a factor of “safety” (?) so that absolute (and 
not theoretical) safety shall be secured, to at least a reasonably 
probable degree, in the midst of the prevailing forces and resistances 
involved in any given structure. 
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the follow- 
ing paper on “ Foundations” was read by Mr. William C. Street, 
A. R. I. B. A. 

In‘bringing this subject forward as a topic of discussion, I would 
claim that it merits the earnest attention of both engineer and archi- 
tect. It is often taken as too much a matter of course, and in con- 
sequence, some of our greatest efforts in construction are brought to 
grief, and that by the neglect of what is obviously the first essential 
of all good building; while on the other hand, sometimes the most 
creditable and successful part of our work, and what has cost us 
most thought and care, is hidden from view, and its importance quite 
unappreciated, especially by those long-necked geese who would be 
most sapient and loudest in condemnation if anything were to go 
aniiss. 

It were almost needless to say that before dealing with any par- 
ticular foundation, it would be well to consider and calculate the 
weight of the wall or the work we were going to place upon it, and 
also whether it will be a steady weight or one subject to vibration. 
The weight imposed on the footings of an ordinary London house, 
say fifty feet high, with four floors all loaded, is perhaps about seven 
tons per square foot, while in St. Paul’s Cathedral the greatest 
strain is fourteen tons per square foot. Almost every substance in 
nature is capable of supporting some other substance or weicht, and 
given a capacity of sustentation, if ever so little, per square foot, it 
is a simple sum to determine how many square fect will be required 
to take in absolute safety the weight transmitted. By distributing 
the weight over a sufficiently large area, almost any soil may therc- 
fore be safely built upon, provided that its conditions are of a per- 
manent character. 

This question of constancy is one requiring more than ordinary 
forethought. Of course there are cases in which no one could fore- 
see what was subsequently to take place. I know, for instance, of 
two churches in the London district which were threatened with de 
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struction by the construction of railways in their vicinity. Once is 
in the Southeastern or Bermondsey district, and many years azo 
during the construction of one of the viaducts carrying the Green- 
wich Railway, the contractors opened a larve extent of deep founda- 
tions, which had to be kept clear of water by incessant pumping. 
This, of course, underdrained and contracted or lowered the ground 
in the locality, and several alarming cracks made their appearance 
in the building: a great outcry was raised by the parochial authori- 
ties, and the railway company was threatened with heavy damages, 
but by judicious procrastination on the part of their agents, the dis- 
pute was deferred until after the completion of the work, when the 
pumping having ceased, the level of the water in the soil gradually 
rose to its former height, and the cracks nearly closed again, so that, 
by aid of neat pvinting, the permanent damace was but slight. In 
the second case, the church was built with quite adequate and ap- 
parently deep enough foundations, but seven or ecivht years after- 
wards a suburban railway was constructed, passing here in a cutting 
over twenty feet below them, and only a few yards off. In this case 
the drainage was, of course, permanently lowered, and the eastern 
end of the church, that nearest the line, showed a decided inclination 
to part company with the nave. The architect, of course, advised 
that the right thing to be done was to underpin, to a sufficient depth 
to insure permanent stability. ‘This heroic and costly sort of pro- 
cedure was objected to by the penuriously minded, and one of the 
church-wardens, a votary of modern science, bethought himself of a 
cunning worker in metals, who took the matter in hand, and has tied 
tovether the ruptured parts, in an economic manner, with iron bands. 
Up to the present this has sufliced. Tonly hope that what was the 
weaker member inay not ultimately pull the stronzer with it to destrue- 
tion, and I would sooner have contributed to good masonry underpin- 
ning than to this ingenious artifice. Also in the case of the destruc- 
tion of several large shops and houses in the Seven Sisters’ Road, 
about two years since, the disaster was, I believe, clearly proved to 
have been occasioned by the disturbance of the vround, at a danger- 
ous depth close to them, for the formation of a sewer just after they 
had been erected, and when everything was green and unset. It is, 
therefore, always wise to carefully consider what possible, if not 
probable, alterations may take place, changing the condition of the 
substratum or foundation from that in which it is when you build. I 
will now proceed to notice several different kinds of foundations, 
and, so far as I know, the best way of dealing with them. 

In some soils, such as peat, it is often practically impossible to 
carry your walls down to a suflicient depth to meet with a solid base 
or foundation; and in such cases you have three courses open to 
you: either to found on a strong concrete floor spread over a sulli- 
cient area, or to use piles, or to use cylinders of iron or brick. If 
the first course is determined on, you should not only carry your 
fluor all over the surface to be occupied by your buildings, and see 
that it is constructed so as to be thoroughly sound and homogeneous, 
but take care that the edges extend well beyond the footings of your 
walls. I believe that the cracks and settlements in some buildings, 
with which I was connected as clerk of the works, and constructed 
on such a foundation, were entirely due to very heavy wally coming 
close onto the edge of the concrete floor, causing it to buckle and 
crack, and to settle irregularly as weighted by walls of unequal 
thickness, ete. Another characteristic of this settlement was the 
gradual and continued settlement of the heavy corners, and I think 
the French system of forming a lip on the underside of the edyvo is 
a good one, as it tends to keep the substratum within its limits, and 
mikes the concrete floor or foundation into a kind of inverted tray. 
The material of your foundations cannot be too strong and homoze- 
neous; but with regard to the superstructure I would prefera 
coursed and bonded or articulated construction that would, if neces- 
rary, yield slightly at the joints, and accommodate itself withoat 
fracture to any slight or unequal settlements during construction. 
This isthe more necessary when the foundation to be got is not of 
the best. In the case of some mansions, close to where we now are, 
they also are flouting on peat, and this precarious condition was, I 
fear, aggravated by putting in the foundations in small sections, at 
different times, and with inferior concrete. The consulting enei- 
neers who were called in deprecated underpinning, and built a re- 
taining-wall of concrete on the eastern side, and made concrete 
inverts to some of the basement chambers. I am, however, greatly 
deceived if the buildings have not continued settling since this was 
done, about May, 1878. The Admiralty buildings at Whitchall are 
also upon a similar foundation, but are built upon piles, and appar- 
ently with great success, for I do not remember having noticed any 
eee settlement about the building. ‘That the ground in the 

ocality is sufficiently lively I can personally testify, for the passage 

of a heavy two-wheeled cart would make a room in Whitehall Place, 
in which [ used to work, vibrate so much as to frighten those who 
were unused to it. 

In founding work on running sand the utmost care and considera- 
tion are needed. Ihave known a length of wall to be undermined by 
the pumping out of the sand with the water when putting in the 
foundations for the next length. ‘The only way in sneha case is to 
make a good concrete floor the entire width of the trench, and put 
it in as quickly as possible; to seal the sides of the trench as well as 
you can, and to pump out what water comes in from the level of the 
top of the concrete, and not froin a sump. In the case of dock-walls 
founded upon running sand, it is also necessary to consider what, if 
any, will be the effect produced whey the pumping operations, nec- 


essary during construction, are brought to a termination, and the 
water allowed to exert a varving pressure on the fluor of the dock 
and the foundations of the walls, in accordance with the variations 
of tide-level outside the dock. It is open to us all to be very wise 
after an occurrence has taken place, and the circumstances connected 
with it sulliciently explain the nature and causes of the accident, 
while if we had had anything to do with the direction we might not 
have done nearly so well as those upon whom the misfortune of fail- 
ure fell. ‘Therefore, in indicatiag in any case, not connected with 
my own practice, how, in my opinion, the foundations, as seen by the 
light of others’ experience, might be improved in the reconstruction, 
I do so with all humility, and do not pretend for a moment that I 
should have foreseen and prevented what really did happen. 

ln a recent notorious case, the damage to the works did not hap- 
pen until after their completion, when the water being admitted to 
and constantly retained in the interior at the level of high water, 
the pressure of the water downwards and outwards at low water 
was such that it forced itself through the sandy floors of the dock, 
and under and along the line of the dock foundations out into the 
river, sucking with it such immense quantities of silt or running sand 
as to cause a general undermining and ruin of the duck-works. 
There was, of course, a similar varying pressure inwards from the 
river during the construction of the works, but the dam at the en- 
trance kept this sufficiently far off to prevent ill effects. When, 
however, this dam was removed and the distance reduced, the effect 
of similar pressures outwards was so much greater that in a few 
weeks the underground passage was established, and the catastrophe 
occasioned. It would not perhaps have happened had the pile apron 
across the mouth of the lock on the inner or dock side been driven 
to a greater depth and sufficiently close and tight together so as to 
retard the subterranean flow of water and sand. Apparently only a 
very little extra force one way or other was sufficient to turn -the 
balance from safety to danger. The most eminent engineering ad- 
vice has been taken with regard to the reconstruction, and I am per- 
fectly unacquainted with the measures proposed ; but it would appear 
obvious that in such a case the new lock might be made longer with 
much advantage, and thereby the distance between the river and 
the floor of the dock increased, also, that right across the mouth of 
the lock, at both river and dock ends, two rows of either wood or 
iron sheet-piling should be driven as deep as possible, and the 
sand between them excavated for some depth, and the space filled in 
with good clay puddle, so as to form two water-tight underground 
walls at each end, and sulliciently remote from each other not to 
occasion danger. Further, the floor of the dock might be covered 
with a good thick layer of clay puddle, as is usual when a reservoir 
is made to hold water for the supply of towns, and I do not know 
that engineers have any good reason for neglecting this precaution 
when they build a reservoir to hold water and ships, especially when 
the natural foundations are well known not to be water-tight. 

While speaking of the narrow line between safety and danger, 
and insisting upon always being upon the right side, it is perhaps 
well to know what can be said upon the other side. The engineer 
to a Scotch dock not long since was remonstrated with by one of the 
commissioners with regard toa slight mishap which had occurred 
to a portion of the work, and he replied that he considered it proved 
his ability, because he could well have insured safety and his repu- 
tation, if he had made the work cost double the amount it did; but 
he had been so careful of their interests that he had made a very 
cheap dock, and with only an insignificant accident. Such reason- 
ine can be carried too far, and as foundations are but a small portion 
of the expense, while they are the most important so far as stability 
is concerned, you cannot be too safe there. 

With regard to foundations for bridges or piers, on or across sands, 
the usual plan now is to sink tubes or piles with large disk or screw 
shoes or feet to them, as by making these feet of suitable diameter 
you can adjust your area so as to support any reasonable weight. 
Mr. Brunlees was the first to use this form of foundation, and by its 
means carried a railway across the treacherous sands of Morecambe 
Bay. ‘These sands he proved by numerous experiments to possess at a 
few feet from the surface a uniform supporting power of about five 
tons per square foot, and this was apparently not increased if you 
went down tu a great depth. We sank the iron piles by means of 
hydraulic pressure, conveyed through the centre of their columns 
down to their feet, thereby disturbing the sand bencath them. and 
allowing them to sink to the desired depth, when the pressure being 
withdrawn the sand returned to its former consistency, and the piles 
remained stationary. 

Leaving for a moment the’ character of the soil, I will notice the 
pneumatic process of sinking and excavating large cylinder founda- 
tions under great external water-pressure. ‘This was first introduced 
by Mr. Hughes in the building of Rochester bridge. In this case 
some of the cylinders were 9 feet, and some 6 feet in diameter. The 
joints of the several lengths of cylinder were made water-tight, and 
a& wrought-iron cover securely bolted to the top. Through this cover 
two cast-iron chambers project 2} feet above the top of the cylinder, 
and 3} feet below the cover. ‘These chambers form air-locks, one 
for the passage of men and materials, and the other for buckets con- 
taining the materials excavated. These air-locks are furnished with 
cocks communicating from the interior of the cylinder to the chamber, 
and from the chamber to the atmosphere. ‘The cylinders were filled 
with compressed air at a sufficient pressure to withstand the head of 
water on the outside of them. ‘To pasy int the cylinder the air in 
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one of the chambers by means of one of the cocks is lowered to the 
gecesi of the atmosphere, and whatever is to pass enters the cham- 

rs, when the door is closed, and the cock communicating with the 
inside opened, by which the pressure is gradually raised to that 
within the cylinder, when you can pass from the chamber into the 
evlinder. To cume out was the same process reversed. There was 
a pipe in the form of a siphon, the longer leg of which reaching to 
the bottom of the pile, was subject to the pressure of the condensed 
air on the surface of water within, while the shorter leg leading into 
the river, had the effect of relieving the cylinder from any unneces- 
sary or irregular pressure, doing the duty of a safety-valve, as well 
as of an outlet for the continual change of air. The greatest depth 
of the foundations at Rochester was about 61 feet below high water ; 
but in the construction of the foundations of the St. Louis bridge, in 
America, on the same principle, part of the work was executed under 
@ pressure of 102 feet of water. When an Act for constructing a 
railway under the Humber was applied for some few years since, 
the engineers to the promoters designed an ingenious adaptation of 
this principle. It was proposed to build the tunnel, which was not 
to be anywhere more than a few feet under the bed of the river, in 
small sections, using an oblong chamber as a sort of diving-bell, 
excavating the river-bed, and building a section within it, and joint- 
ing it to the next section by brickwork set-in cement under water as 
the work progresses and the air-chamber is raised. The excavation 
would be in river silt and chalk rock. 

In carrying out works in the neighborbood of London we have 
frequently to encounter what is, especially if on the side of a hill, 
one of the worst foundations, —that of the London clay. If it is in 
an evil mood it gives you but short notice. I have known an exca- 
vation look as right as possible overnight, and in the morning found 
the ground had surged in on us, breaking strong timbers as if they 
were lucifer matches. This soil, as a rule, does not slide or part 
piecemeal, but seems to wait till the whole mass is of the same mind, 
and it then comes on you with a quiet and alwost irresistible energy. 
There would appear to be slippery seams in it which contain or allow 
of the transmission of water, and the upper part will slide forward 
upon one of tliese seams, so that if you fairly disturb and set the 
mass in motion, you can easily understand that instead of an ordi- 
nary case of angle of repose, it is a hillside with which vou have to 
deal. ‘The only thing is to meet it at right angles, and to disturb as 
sinall a section as possible at atime, so that any forward impulse 
may not be communicated to the mass, and to take care that you 
have strong cross-walls in your basement to act as buttresses. In 
clay more particularly you must be careful to carry your foundations 
down to or below the ultimate drainage-level, as f anv subsequent. 
draining of the subsoil, it is caused to shrink, and is the occasion of 
ugly and sometimes disastrous sectlements. I have been fortunate 
generally, but in one case when tle money was pinched, I thought 
we nced not carry the foundations of a portion of the building, which 
was only one story high, down to the depth required for the remain- 
der, where the walls were not only lofty, but very thick. The 
drainage caused by the larger part, which contained a basement, so 
affected the ground, that the outer corner of the small part with 
shallow foundations settled considerably. For this, the just penalty 
of underpinning to the proper depth had to be paid. 

In another case a permanent water-level was thought to have been 
left just half-way up the concrete, for at any time during the build- 
ing, by opening the ground anywhere in the basement, the water 
would in a few hours rise in tle hole to that level and never above. 
This looked satisfactory; but within a few months another of those 
useful but unpleasant Metropolitan railway-extensions similar to thie 
one referred to at the commencement, was constructed, with, of 
course, a drainaze considerably below the level I had established. It 
is, however, some distance off, and the house was also thoroughly 
well set. and so far no damage has occurred. In this case the out- 
side of the walls were asphalted all round up to the ground-level, 
varying from 6 to 12 feet, and by this means the building has been 
kept eminently free from damp, though nothing can be wetter and 
colder generally than basements or foundations at that depth in the 
London clay. In another case when building the eastern end of a 
large church on the top of a ciay hill, the foundations had to be 
taken down about 5 feet below those of the adjacent walls, and in 
which an old settlement had taken place, passing from the ground 
right through the aisle and also through the clerestory wall, up to 
the eaves. This looked risky, and under the circumstances I kept 
the concrete foundation of the new walls at as great distance as I 
dared, and then threw up from them an arched buttress against the 
old walls, and built that portion of the new wall upon it. We 
pointed up the old settlement before commencing, and this did not 
open in the least, thus removing much anxiety during the process. 
Adding to or making a junction with an existing building is, how- 
ever, always attended with some anxiety, even where the foundations 
are of the best character. Not only is it well to put up all the walls 
of a building at the same time, and, if necessary, leave the comple- 
tion of the interior, but it is also far cheaper; more than one build- 
ing with which [ have been connected having cost more from the 
postponement of portions, and being done piecemeal. If you can 
do no more, you ought to make an effort to have the whole of the 
foundations put in at the same time, so that they, at least, should be 
solid and homogeneous. Even then it will be difficult to secure a 
perfect bond with the toothings left out for you from the old part, 
az all ordinary brickwork or masonry will settle a little or compress 


the mortar joints. Some of our best builders, in fact, prefer, be- 
cause of this, to make a junction by building into a groove or chase 
cut in the old walls to attempting to bond fresh work into the teeth 
of the old. 

With regard to the weight imposed on the foundations, or lower 
courses of buildings of any great height or weight, it is also neces- 
sary to consider what kind of material you are usipg, as very re- 
cently the tower and the western wall of a church a short distance 
from London have had to be underpinned on account of the lower 
courses crushing, the stone used having been an inferior kind of 
Kentish rag. It is very seldom you come across so weak a stone, but 
it is well to know that it is possible todo so. No brick that would 
be fit to be passed as fit for any part of a good building would be 
liable to be crushed. There is one kind of foundation which I have 
hardly touched upon, viz.: timber piles with a strong timber plat- 
form on the same. This is a very common foundation in Holland. 
Generally, when the timber is constantly submerged, it endures for 
centuries, and the supporting power of timber piles is a subject 
treated of in the office text-books, books for both architects and en- 
gineers, and does not need comment from me. This description of 
foundation is the same as that which used to be employed for bridges 
across the Thames, but is now generally abandoned, it being con- 
sidered preferable to take your foundations, cylinder or otherwise, 
down to the London clay. In the case of Waterloo bridge the recent 
improvements in the shape of embankments have so increased the 
scour of the river that the bed is now in several places some feet 
below some of the timber platforms, and measures are now being 
taken to strengthen and make good the foundations before they set- 
tle like old Blackfriars. The late Mr. Page proposed a plan, I be- 
lieve, for putting in cement concrete under existing foundations by 
means of a spoon and bag. 

Viollet-le-Duc, in his “ Dictionary of Architecture,” states that the 
ancient Romans always founded their buildings in the most solid 
manner, by means of large blocks of concrete composed of quarry 
rubbish, of gravel, sometimes of burnt earth and an excellent mor- 
tar. This formed under the superstructure homogeneous basements, 
and the Roman foundations are veritable artificial rocks, upon which 
one could place the most heavy buildings without any fear of rupture 
or settlements. During the later Roman period the foundations 
were much neglected, and the architects of the twelfth century had 
seen so many instances of important edifices fallen by reason of bad 
foundations, and of arches badly buttressed, that they paid particu- 
lar attention to establish durable foundations, and to render their 
constructions so clastic that settlements were not to be feared. To 
them succeeded others who sometimes, at the request of the ecclesi- 
astical authorities, when means were not plentiful, attempted to make 
a grand or attractive show of buildings at little expense, and putting 
in mean and inadequate foundations, occasioned the subsequent fail- 
ure of some most important edifices. ‘Thus periods of good and bad 
foundations have succeeded each other like tides, or action and reac- 
tion. In conclusion I can only express my regret that the time at 
my disposal has really been so small that I feel I have not done the 
subject anything like justice. I would, however, take the opportu- 
nity to urge upon everybody to whom building is intrusted, its great 
importance; and that though the money to be spent upon the entire 
work may be small, it is not in the foundations that they should be 
parsimonious. Let the superstructure or ornamentation be curtailed 
—they can be extended or attended to later on, when money may 
be a little more easy; but your foundations once put.in, asa rule 
have to remain, or at any rate do remain in the state in which you 
finish them until after a possible catastrophe has happened. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Corrections. — The design for a town-hall tower pnbdlished last 
week was submitted in a competition of the Boston Sketch Club, by 
ae Albert W. Cobb, of Chicago, IIl., and was awarded the first 

ave. 

: A typocraphical error in our issue for April 15 credits the design 
of the Union Theological Seminary to Mr. W. A. Porter instead of 
to Mr. W. A, Potter, Jate Supervising Architect of the Treasury 
Department. 

TOWERS, BELFRIES AND &PIRES. 


ADDITIONS AND ALTERATIONS IN HOUSE OF E. B. PRATT, 
QUINCY, MASS. 
MASS. 


ESQ., 
MR. EDWARD DEWSON, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, 
Ly 


LEGAL NOTES AND CASES. 


CHARLESTON, S. C., April 19, 1882. 
To THE EpITors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Gentlemen, — The following, as an addition to your list of “ Legal 
Notes,” may prove interesting : — 

R. P. Southard, architect, re. Frederick W. Wagener, mercbant. Common 
Pleas, February 1882, before Judge Fraser. 

This was a claim for a balance alleged to be due, the payment of 
which was refused by defendant on the ground that he was not 
liable, for full professional services, compensation of five per cent to 
be calculated upon the entire cost of the building (the plaintiff 
having been discharged from the service of the defendant for al- 
lezed negligence before the completion of the building) the same as 
if he had not been discharged, but had remained in the employ of 
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the defendant until the building was completed, and the full service 
had actually been performed. The facts in the case, as the testimony 
showed, were as follows: — 

A certain old foundation wall abcd was incorporated into a new 
wall in the manner shown by the figure annexed. ‘The use of the 
old wall was objected to very strongly by the plaintiff, who prophe- 
sied a crack —a@ B. The defendant urging his right as owner to do 
as he pleased, retained the old work and would not allow it to be 
tampered with or molested in any way. From the circumstances of 
time and place and the fact of its being impossible for him to resign 
his position, the plaintiff was obliged to submit to be over-ruled. 

The wall did subse- 
quently crack, and the 
plaintiff being dis- 
charged was request- 
ed by the defendant to 
render his bill. The 
plaintiff accordingly 
rendered a bill for full 
compensation of five 
per cent upon the en- 
tire cost of the building, which was fully known up to the time of his 
discharge, and was estimated thence (by plaintiff) up to the time of 
completion. 

This bill the defendant refused to pay, and entered a counter 
claim for damages for the broken wall, on the ground that the archi- 
tect’s (plaintiff's) plans and specifications contemplated that the old 
foundation should be used and underpinned, and that in not having 
this old wall underpinned the plaintiff was guilty of negligence and 
was therefore not entitled to any compensation, and was, besides, 
liable for the cost of the necessary repairs, 

After hanging in suspense for nearly two years, the matter was at 
last brouglit up at the February term of the Court of Common Pleas, 
when it was conclusively shown :— 

1, The building was erected by day’s work and not by contract, as 
was at first intended, the defendant being his own builder. 

2. The plans and specifications, which were submitted to con- 
tractors to estimate from were not the same from which the building 
was erected. 

8. Very material changes were made from these plans, rendering 
necessary : 

4. An entire new set of plans. 

5. The plaintiff, not having to deal with contractors, did not write 
a second specification, but used the original one as a memorandum- 
book for his own guidance as far as was necessary in conjunction 
with the new drawings. 

6. That although the original drawings contemplated the use of 
an old wall, it was in a very different manner from that in which the 
old wall which was retained was finally used. 

7. That the old wall which was used was not the old wall! referred 
to by the original plans and specitications, but an entirely different 
one. 

8. That it would have been impossible (had it been desirable) to 
underpin the old wall, surrounded as it was by rubbish, earth, ete., 
for in removing this the old wall must have been destroyed. 

9. That the defendant made use of the old wall contrary to the 
expressed objection of the plaintiff, who warned him fully of the 
dancer he (the defendant) was incurring. | 

The claim of the plaintiff was based upon his understanding of 
the customs prevailing amongst members of the American Institute 
of Architects, and evidence (by commission) was given by three 
members of the Board of Trustees of the American Institute of 
Architects to show what those customs are. ‘The schedule of 
charges of the Institute was also put in evidence. 





JUDGE FRASER’S CHARGE. 

This is a question arising on a contract about which there is a dis- 
pute between these parties. The first question is as to what really 
was that contract. The plaintiff gives one account of it in the com- 

laint, and the defendant in the answer gives another. And just so 
it is with the witnesses on the stand: they do not agree. Whether 
the contract was that the plaintiff should be simply an architect, or 
an architect and a supervisor and superintendent, is for you to deter- 
mine. You will also determine whether these parties have not used 
these terms themselves (superintendent and supervisor) interchance- 
ably. You will find that in the answer the word “ supervisor” is 
used perhaps in the same sense that “ superintendent ’”’ is used; but 
when you make up your minds what the contract was, then you will 
determine what those words inean in that contract. I have no richt 
to settle the meaning of those words, because if I did I would settle 
the contract. 

You have heard the testimony of these witnesses as to the custom 
as to what the words ‘ supervisor,” “constructor,” ete., mean in 
New York, and what they mean in Charleston. The contract be- 
tween these parties is that meaning of the words upon which they 
have jeer, agreed. Whatever their understanding was, was 
their contract. Words may have different meaning in different 

laces. ‘They may have one meaning in San Francisco, another in 
vew York, and another in Charleston; but the real question is, what 
meaning did they have to those people who made the contract ? 
. Ihave been requested to charge you by the defendant as follows: 
. L. “An architect and supervisor or superintendent of a building 


contracts for skill and care, and where skill as well as care is re 
quired in performing the undertaking, the party purporting to have 
skill in the business and undertaking for hire, is bound to the exer- 
cise of due and ordinary skill in the employment of his art or busi- 
ness: in other words, he undertakes to perform it in a workmanlike 
manner. In cases of this sort he must be understood to have en- 
gazed to use a degree of skill, diligence and attention adequate to 
the due performance of his undertaking, and if he has not the 
proper skill, or, having it, omits in other respects the proper degree 
of diligence and attention required, he will be responsible for the 
damages sustained thereby by his employers.” 

Whenever a man undertakes to do anything, he undertakes to use 
the proper care in the discharge of that work. The physician 
undertakes to use skill, but the court cannot determine what that 
skill is. So itis with a lawyer: a lawyer must have proper skill as 
a lawyer, and must exercise it properly, but it is not for the court to 
determine what is the proper skill. Assuming that that is the 
proper view to take of this case, counsel has gone into testimony to 
show what are the duties of an architect, superintendent and super- 
visor. ‘They undertake to explain by testimony what are the proper 
amounts of skill to be used by persons occupying these positions. 
Whatever you find him to have been acting as, that amount of skill 
which it was proper for such an officer tu use, you will hold him to. 
It is x good proposition of law, only I don’t instruct vou that the 
amount of skill the architect or supervisor or superintendent has 
acreed to furnish. 

IT. “1£ a person undertakes to build a house on a specified plan, 
and with certain materials, and he departs without leave from the 
terms of the contract, he is not entitled to any compensation for his 
labor.” | 

I take that to be good law. If the variations were slight, the 
jury in such a case, if they thought so, would have a right to disre- 
gard them. 

Iil and IV, not being of particular importance and altogether 
wide of the mark, I will not trouble you with. — R. P. S. 

V. “The plaintiff is not chargeable for changes or omissions 
in the work made wich the consent of the owner of the building. 
Although there are cases where the consent of the owner will be 
implied from the fact that he was present when the alterations were 
made and did not object, yet that inference should be cautiously 
drawn. The variation must be plain and palpable from.the plan 
agreed on, and it must be made in such a manner that he must have 
seen it and known its effect.” 

Or assume the risk after having his attention drawn to it. 

I think with that modification it is a very good proposition of law. 
A man, however, may see a defect and not know the exact danger 
that may accrue from it, and yet if he knowingly takes the risk he 
is just as much bound as if he knew all about it. I charge you this: 
that if a man employs one to work for lim as an architect, and has 
his attention called to any change in the plan and he assumes the 
risk of such change, I don’t think the architect would be called 
upon to point out to him why there was danger. 

VI., of no importance. — R. P. S. 

VIL. “That in order to justify the leaving the old foundation in 
the ground that it was by the acquiescence of Mr. Wagener, it was 
the duty of Mr. Sonthard to have advised him in such a manner 
that he could have understood the effect of leaving it.” 

Or have known that he took the risk. T have already said to you 
that I think it was enough if he called Mr. Wazener’s attention to it 
and to the fact that it did not have his approval. I think that is 
sufficient when reasonable, sensible men are dealing with each other. 
The architect was not bound to explain the scientific reasons why hé 
disapproved of it. I think it is enough for him to have disapproved 
and for the owner to have exercised his own judgment afterwards, to 
render the owner responsible for the risk he assumed. 

The case was then submitted to the jury, the jury returning in ten 
minutes with a verdict for the plaintiff for the total amount of his 
claim. 

Hoping that the above will not prove too voluminvus for your use, 
or tax your patience, I am, Very respectfully, 

Ricuarp P. Soutmarp. 


A Claim for Extras. — Work Shown in Specifications and on Plan, 
but not detailed. 


E. C. Crofton, builder, brought suit against Geo. H. Thompson, 
owner, for several items, among which were two book-cases, which 
plaintiff claimed he did not have to put in, because there was nd 
detail drawing, although they were shown on the plans and described 
in the specification. Jn his charge to the jury, Hon. Judge M. F. 
Force held that the contractor would have to make the book-cases 
from such supplemental drawings as the architect might furnish, and 
whether the architect furnished such supplemental drawings or not, 
the contractor was still bound for the book-cases, to be made in keep: 
ing with the character of the rest of the inside finish, or allow thé 
owner a fair price for the same. C. C. 


MONUMENT TO MARIA THERESA. — It is said that an immense monu- 
ment to Maria Theresa, the work of Zumbusch, will shortly be erected 
in Vienna, near the New Museum. The figure of the Empress, which 
is ten times the size of life, will be surrounded by statues representing 
Force, Justice, and Mercy. Figures of the principal men of her reign 
will also be introduced, as well as illustrative bas-reliefs in profusion. -- 
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STONE-DRESSING MACHINERY. 
ie FRANK TRIER, a member of the 


London Institute of Civil Engineers, 

lately gave a description of the Brunton 
and ‘Trier stone-dressiny machinery before 
the Boston Society of Arts. Mr. Trier il- 
lustrated his remarks by frequent reference 
to several large diagrams. After alluding to 
the difficulties attendant upon the applica- 
tion of machinery to stone-dressing, and to 
the many attempts which have been made to 
adapt machinery to the work, Mr. Trier said 
that we have in stone, a material composed for 
the most part of particles hard enough to cut and wear away the hard- 
est steel, but held together by acohesion relatively far feebler than 
that which holds together the molecules of steel or chillediron. Hence, 
in attacking such substances with a metal tool, it is of the first impor- 
tance that attrition be avoided. If this enters in any considerable 
measure into the conditions of the contest the metal wiil be worsted; 
but if it be a question of simple pressure the stone will inevitably be 
overcome. A circular rotating cutter, operating by rolling to clip off 
from the stone the irregularities of its surface, fulfils the requirement 
just set forth. The elementary principle of its action may be stated 
as a rolling pressure brought to bear at the base of acertain projecting 
portion of stone with the intent to force it off. The great power of 
such a pressure to effect the desired object is due to the fact that the 
arc of contact of the cutter with the stone is very small, and that up- 
on this point the whole force in exercise is concentrated. 

It is in the mode of application of such a tool that the peculiarity 
and success of our inventions lie. The first application of the princi- 
ple of the rolling cutter was to the turning of stone, and especially 
granite. The stone to be turned is first roughly shaped by knocking 
off the corners of a square-sectioned stone, which is then placed be- 
tween tle centres of a lathe and caused to revolve rapidly. The 
cutter is fixed to a freely-revolving spindle mounted in a socket on 
the slide-rest, and set at an angle of shou 25° tothe stone. As soon 
as the cutter, travelling along the bed of the lathe, comes in contact 
with the revolving column, it begins to revolve also, at the same time 
chipping away the stone with great Eapelity: With two cutters, one 
on each side of the column, an inch and a half or more is taken off 
the hardest granite in a single traverse. In fact, the work of a fort- 
night is brought within the compass of a day, while the character of 
the work produced is in every respect superior to hand labor. The 
work is so true that polishing is done in one-third of the time it 
takes to polish hand-dressed work. By recent improvements, the 
curved outline so requisite to the beauty of a column can be readily 
attained, and the most delicate and fragile marbles can be turned. 
A skilled turner will turn balusters, urns and vases of most intricate 
mouldings in any kind of stone. Our lathes are largely used in Ab- 
erdeen and other parts of England and Europe, and all the imported 
granite columns in this city were turned by them. 

- Althongh the mode of applying the circular cutter as described 
was acomplete success in the lathe, when we came to extend its ap- 
plication to dressing plane surfaces, many difficulties arose. 

The machine finally devised as a chuck, or cutter-carrier, is 
a circular cast-iron box bolted to the flange of a hollow shaft. Into 
it are fitted the cutter spindles, three, six, nine or twelve in number, 
according to the size of the chuck. ‘These spindles carry the cutters 
at their lower ends. On each spindle is keyed a bevel pinion, and 
all the pinions contained in a chuck gear are driven by a central 
bevel wheel keyed on a central shaft, which passes through the hol- 
low shaft and receives motion by means of a pulley. The chuck is 
driven by another pulley. The diameters of these pulleys and of 
the drums driving them are so adjusted that the cutter edge shall 
exactly roll in the track it describes while being carried around by 
the chuck. 

With an exact roll of the cutter edzes on the stone there would 
be no attrition at all; but coincident with the rollof the cutter there 
isa forward movement of the stone, which is in fact a rub distributed 
over the edge of the cutter as it rolls, and to this it is due that there 
is any appreciable wear of the cutters at all. Since the cutters roll 
whether they are on the stone or not, they can be driven at great 
speed, and to those practically conversant with the mason’s art the 
most, surprising characteristics of these machines is the velocity with 
which the cutters pass over the stone without sparks or injury. The 
speed of a chuck, according to its size, varies from 250 to 500 revo- 
lutions per minute, giving to the cutter a circumferential velocity of 
about 2,000 feet per minute. Experience has shown that the greater 
the velocity the better the machine acts. Oil as a lubricant is not to 
be thought of for a moment, as dropping upon the stone it would 
spoil it. Lubrication is accomplished by the use of soap and water : 
the chuck is kept about one-third full, and when in motion the soap 
and water finds its way to all the parts. 

[ have next to explain a refinement which is of great value, 
namely, the placing of the cutters in steps, so as to cut at different 
levels. We usually employ the cutter in three planes: those work- 
ing in the first plane dress off the great bulk of stone to be removed ; 
those in the second take a less heavy cut, and those in the third take 
a light cut, and put a finish on the stone. Not only are you thus 
able to take cuts from one to two inches in depth, and to finish the 
surface at one traverse, but the danger of plucking it is entirely re- 





cnoved. We have thus been able to dress such stones as the litho- 
graphic stone without plucking, which is absolutely impossible to 
dress by hand. 

For all kinds of sandstones, grindstones and freestones, as well as 
for the magnesium limestones and odlites, chilled-iron cutters answer 
perfectly. They are constructed as hollow truncated cones, and are 
chilled on the outer conical face, so that as the cutter wears and is 
ground on the lower edge or base of the cone, the cutting edge is 
always formed against the chilled surface. The endurance of these 
cutters is very great. In a six-cutter chuck, pressing from forty to 
fifty square feet of Newcastle millstone grit per hour, the cutters will 
last several hours without changing. For hard limestone and mar- 
ble, steel cutters are necessary; but the wear is quite insignificant, 
a set of cutters lasting several days without changing. For granite 
steel cutters are necessary. Their wear depends on the hardness 
and composition of the stone. But in all cases the tool-cost is very 
considerably less than that attendant on hand labor. A cutter is 
ground very quickly by means of an ordinary grindstone with a sim- 
ple mechanical appliance, and is then ready for use again. A cutter 
will usually last for twenty such grindings. When the diameter of 
a steel cutter is too much reduced by grinding to be of service on 
the surfacing machine, it ean still be used on the lathe. The chuck 
cutters are capable of putting the finest arrises on all stones but 
granite. ‘The crystals in granite are apt to break out, but with a 
very simple auxiliary machine the sharpest arrises and corners can 
be readily cut. The machines are provided with several tables, so 
that while one stone is being dressed another is fixed on another ta- 
ble, and the tables follow each other almost continuously through 
the machine. Our cutters travels through ordinary granite at the 
rate of a foot a minute, cutting a strip fifteen inches wide. This is 
at the rate of five superficial feet in four minutes. A very good 
stone-cutter will scarcely accomplish this in a day of ten hours. 
I{ard marble and limestone are surfaced at about the same speed ; 
but the rate of surfacing freestone is much greater, as the average 
speed of travel of the stone through the cutter is from eighteen to 
twenty-four inches per minute. The surfaces left by the machine 
are perfectly true, and the stone is left without any of the bruising 
and disintegration of the surface which is inevitable when stone is 
dressed by percussion. Machine-dressed stone is therefore admira- 
bly fitted to resist atmospheric influences and to receive a polish if 
desired. — Boston Transcript. 





NOTES ON BUILDING WOODS. 


= ,pASSING on to American woods, we 
i] , im have first to consider yellow [Canadi- 
A 


an|pine. ‘This wood comes over both 
» in logs and deals, and both are used 
for joinery purposes. Pine deals are, 
however, ‘never used for bearing pur- 
poses, for which they are unsuitable 
altogether, but the logs are often used 
for beams, and previously to the gen- 
eral adoption of pitch-pine, they were 
frequently brought into service. 
The advantage of yellow-pine logs 
we for the making of large beams is that 
: i airman a in they are much lighter than are pitch- 
WA RR VERY 8 . pine logs, and they also taper much 
TrEES Qs. ee * Jess: thus yellow (or white) pine 
ms logs are often employed where a great 
distance is required to be spanned. Yellow pine possesses more.te- 
nacity than pitch-pine, the strength of the latter-named logs some- 
times being affected by the tapping process they are subjected to in 
the collection of their resin. This sometimes so weakens the logs 
that, under a pressure suddenly applied, they have been known to 
snap. Unquestionably yellow pine is the most suitable wood for in- 
side joinery purposes, and it should therefore always he specified 
for the making of inside doors, mouldings, skirting-boards, etc. The 
advantages associated with its use are that it is capable of receiving 
a higher state of finish than either redwood or whitewood, and it 
warps less, and is generally less affected by heat than either of the 
latter woods. Of all the known woods pine takes paint the best. 
There are several sorts of inferior pine deals, such as Miramichi and 
Richbucto pine deals, so called from the ports whence they are 
shipped ; but these shipments are immensely inferior to the Quebec 
pine deals, and therefore, when pine is desired, architects should 
clearly specify that all the inside-joinery work of their building shall 
be manufactured out of Quebec yellow pine, of good quality. 
Pitch-pine varies very little in quality, and it is mostly of good 
uality. It is also a very cheap wood. No other wood possesses so 
foe Cnet than what may be termed natural) defects as pee 
The logs when cut into nearly always open clear and clean. ‘They 
reach this country in two forms of manufacture, viz.: in a hewn and 
in a sawn form. ‘Che natural faults of pitch-pine are that it is heavy, 
that it tapers very much, and that it lacks tenacity. The sawn logs,. 
of course, have not the fault of tapering. American spruce comes only 
in the shape of sawn deals and battens. It is a good weight-carry- 
ing wood, and it is a cheap wood; it also comes forward sBanduatly 
in useful sizes. Doubtless the immense yearly importations of spruce 
into this country have been, and are likely to continue to be, of the 
greatest service. Inthe large industrial towns of Lancashire, spruce 
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is reckoned, on account of its cheapness, to be the most desirable 
wood that can be employed for the joists and roofs of factories. 

Placed in such positions, where the air is usually dry, it may, and 
indeed it is said tu, supply every requirement demanded of it. There 
can be no doubt that spruce is a tenacious and excellent weight-car- 
ryiog wood so long as it retains its soundness. Our experience of 
spruce, however, is that it is likely to rapidly decay, if it be placed 
under conditions that are in any way unfavorable to wood retaining 
its soundness. Some architects specify spruce for the flooring-boards 
of factories and cottage tenements. In those districts where the 
operatives wear wooden clogs and hob-nailed boots it is a most use- 
ful wood for flooring purposes, on account of its tough hard-wearing 
nature. The softer whitewvods of Sweden, Norway and Russia are 
of much finer quality, but they are desirable only for floors that are 
intended to be protected by a covering of carpet or other similar 
material. The choice of woods intended to be used in a building 
must, for the purpose of securing economy, of course be largely reg- 
ulated by geographical considerations. Some ports, like Liverpool, 
fer instance, are to be regarded as purely American ports, and at the 
towns, therefore, in the vicinity of Liverpool, American woods must 
be mainly employed. 

We have not desired in this paper to offer any extended remarks 
concerning the suitabilities of the various kinds of building woods 
imported, because, beyond defining the species of wood required by 
such general terms as redwood fir, whitewood fir, American spruce, 
Quebec vellow pine, Canadian pitch-pine, ete., we do not think that 
architects would or could benefit themselves. The selection of the 
timber, further than the species required, should be left to the ex- 

erience of the builder, aided, as it will be by the knowledee he will 
have of the ever-changing conditions of the timber markets. To 
trespass upon the domain of the trader is no part of an architect's 
pie A knowledve, however, of the technical or trade names 

vy which the different species of building woods can alone be recog- 
nized, is an imperative necessity to architects; for, in the absence of 
it, complete ambicuity is likely to characterize their wood-work spe- 
cifivations.— 7'he Builder. 





MONTHLY CHRONICLE. 


Aprit. Death of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, poet and artist. 

April 2. Wind-storm destroys several buildings at Reading, Pa. 
Several lives lost. 

April 2. Burning of the Dakota Territorial Insane Asylum at 


Yankton, Dak. T. Three insane patients burned to death; the re- 
mainder of the fifty-four patients are safely removed. 

April 4. Burning of the business portion of Hopkinton, Mass. 

April 5. Cyclone destroys one bouse at Clay Centre, Kansas. 
One life lost, six persons injured. 

April 6. ‘Tornado passes through Homer, Williams, Beaver, Kaw- 
kawlin, Au Gres, to the north and west of Bay City, Mich., doing 
much damage. 

April 7. A cyclone from the south-west passes through Rice, Staf- 
ford, Butler and Clay Counties, Kansas. ‘Three lives lost. 

Aprit 7. Cyclone destroys several buildings at Fort Riley, Kan- 
sas. No lives lost. 

April 10. Death of Julius Etienne Joseph Quicherat, arehexolocist. 

April 16. Burning of the theatre at Schwerin, Germany, during 
the performance. The audience escapes uninjured. Building total- 
ly destroyed. 

April 17. A eyclone destroys the business portion of Brownsville, 
Mo. Eleven lives lost, two hundred and fifty wounded. 

April 1% The roof of Doc Gully tunnel, on the Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad, thirty-three miles cast of Cumberland, caves in, burving 
twelve laborers under the débris, and maiming them in various ways, 
some probably fatally. 

April 19. Several houses at Scotsdale blown down. 

April 19. Cyclone passes through the rezion between Broadford 
and Pennsville, Pa. eavy damage to buildings. ‘T'wo lives lost. 
Many persons injured. 

Aprii 19. Whirlwind at Carrollton, La., destroys twenty-five 


houses. One life lost. 
April 20. Death of Charles Robert Darwin, man of science. 
April 20. Death of Henri Gifford, engineer and balloonist. 


April 22, ‘Tornado from the west passes throuzh Cairo, Ll, de- 
stroving five buildinzs, one of them a church. No lives lost. 

April 22. A cyclone with a track half a mile wide, destroys the 
town of Monticello, Miss., (population 150) leaving only three build- 
ines standing. Fifteen persons killed, thirty wounded. 

April 22. Burning of the town of Lake City, Minn. Loss about 

No lives lost. 


$100,000. 

April 22. A cyclone passes through Dallas, Bibb, Twigs, Jones 
and Wilkinson Counties, Ga., doing much damage to buildings. 
Seven lives lost. 

April —. Death of Sir IIenry Cole, C. B., founder of the South 
Kensington Museum. 

Apri 24. Business portion of Eau Clare, Wis.. destroved by fire. 

April 26. A tornado passes through Lewis County, Ky.;  prob- 
ably the same one visits Laurence Creek, O. Several persons injur- 
ed, none fatally. 


April 27. Death of Ralph Waldo Emerson, poct and philosopher. 


BUILDERS’ SCAFFOLDING. 
To tne Epitors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 

Dear Sirs, — ‘The writer of the papers on “ Builders’ Scaffolding ” 
did not have an opportunity of reading Mr. Berg’s criticism in 
your issue for April 1st, until his arrival in Boston on the G inst., as 
for the past two months he has been moving about in Western towns 
where the American Architect is not kept on sale; therefure he could 
not reply to the criticism in the same issue in which it appeared, as 
your courtesy would jiave enabled him to do. 

Ie therefore desires to state that the shape in which the modified 
Gordon’s formula was incidentally introduced in article under above 
caption was that which was believed would be the most readily under- 
stood by those unaccustomed to reading formulas. The shortening 
the tediousness of the operations indicated or actually involved not 
being yet discussed, Mr. Berg is prematurely judging the article from 
an isulated part of it. 

The foot-note was intended to read 4,800 Ibs. is the crushing re- 
sistance per square inch, obtained from 2” cubes. 

The breaking weight as the value of the formula stated to be per 
square inch, was a mistake inadvertently made in hurriedly copying 
out his original notes while recovering from a painful sickness. 

Of course, he is glad to have the criticisms, and invites more; and 
when given and received in a friendly spirit it will bring more 
pointedly before the student points with which he should be im- 
pressed. 

With regard to the 4,800 unit crushing strength of white pine: it 
was the nearest usual constant whieh would represent the weaker 
kind of lumber which is used for scaffolding. If your correspondent 
will divide 20,000 by 4 sqnare inch, he will get 5,000, which some 
reliable authorities use. \oar correspondent is probably not aware 
of the great disparity which experimental tests on a large scale has 
revealed, ranging from 4 to } less than the constants gave as break- 
ing strength. ALEXANDER BLAcK. 

In the last portion of the article, page 151, first column, 23” for thick- 
ness of brick, should read 2%”. 


VICTORIA GOTHIC. 
To THE Epitors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Sirs, — 1] ama student of architecture, and have been accustomed 
to consider Gothic architecture more capable than any other histori- 
cal style of being modified to meet modern requirements. It was 
therefore with surprise that I read in your editorial columns of 
April 8th the following reference to the design for the new library 
of Congress : 

“The elevation presents a mass of Victoria Gothic somewhat un- 
disciplined but well divided, and capable with suflicient study of 
being made rich and effective. ‘That it can hardly be more than 
this is not the fault of the architect, as we understand, but of the 
committee, who forced upon him, for some reason of their own, the 
employment of an extravagantly costly, inconvenient, and almost 
obsulete style, in place of the much more appropriate Renaissance 
which he had intended to use; and anv beauty which be can bring 
out of the materials before him will add the more to his credit.” 

Information on the following points will be interesting to me, and 
I doubt not to many others among your readers. 

1. Wherein is the Gothic style necessarily “ extravagantly costly?” 

2. Wherein is it necessarily “inconvenient?” 

3. Is architecture a matter of fashion, like millinery, and would 
you advise an architect to abandon his reasoned convictions when 
they become “almost obsolete?” 

4. Why is Renaissance “much more appropriate ” for a library 
than Gothic ? 

5. What are the artistic qualities, hevond richness and effective- 
ness, which can be attained in Renaissance and cannot be attained 
in Gothic ? Respectfully yours, ERNeEsT GREENE. 

(land 2. Tar Gothie stvle is not in itself extravagantly costly or neces- 
sarily inconvenient: as_interpreted, however, by those architecta: whose 
lh tho design for the Cougressional Library resembles, it is generally 

OU. 

3. Architecture is very much a matter of fashion. There are usnally nt 
least two ways of solving a given architectural problem, and it is in general 
best to choose the one mo-t in harmony with the prevailing taste insuch 
things. As to “reasoned convictions” about pointed arches and jamb col- 
umus — that is another thing: architects who have such must be their own 
advisers, so fiir as we are concerned. 

4. Renaissanee would be more approprinte than Gothic to a public build- 
ing in Washineton. because all the other important editices in the citv, with 
oe single unhappy exception of the Sinitlisouiaa Institution, are in that 
style. 

5. Having other duties which will necessarily ocenpy a portion of the re- 
mainder of our lives, we think it best not to open a discussion on this ques- 
tion, which, at the best, has no bearing whatever, so far as we can gee, upon 
the points in our note which one correspondent wishes explained. These 
related to the desizn of the library, rather than to the merits of stvles in 
general, and it would be unfair to the architect to criticise his work as 


shown by such inadequate drawings as those published. — Eps, AMERICAN 
ARCHITECT. } 


THE MEMORIAL TO COLONEL SIIAW. 


Boston, April 29, 1882. 
To tne Epitors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 


Dear Sirs, — It may well be said that in the preparation of the 
architectural desivn to snstain the meerorial to Colonel Shaw, Mr. 
St. Gaudens will have the aid of Mr. IH. I. Riehardson. 

Yours truly, ‘EDWARD ATKINSON, Treasurer. 


April 8, 1882. 





May 6, 1882.] 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE SPANDREL. 
New York, April 25, 1882, 
To THE EpitTors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, —I take issue with Mr. Miles on the subject of the 
spandrel and inscribed circle, for I find the rule given by “ Another 
Student ” works equally well whether the horizontal and vertical lines 
are equal to each other or not. I think the mistake of Mr. Miles 


lies in constructing the triangle incorrectly. In the accompanying 
sketch — certainly the most different from a round arch — it will be 
noticed that the centre F does not lie on the line of the centre of 
the arch E X, but that the triangle is constructed by drawing a re - 

endicular to that line; the centre F of course lies on the line EN, 

isecting the angle, but not, as Mr. Miles supposed, necessarily the 
Yours very truly, 


are. EpwaRpD CHESTRE SMITH. 





ae 

X 
To THE EpiTors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Solution : — 

Let ABC be the span- 
drel and M the centre of 
the arc. Draw P Q paral- 
wa lel to A B, and at a dis- 
tance from it equal to the 
radius of the circle of the 
spandrel. Produce B §8, 
the line bisecting the angle 
ABC to Q. Take any 
point on the line SQ 
as m,and with m as a cen- 
tre and a radius equal to 
c md describe a cir- 
cle; draw M Q, 
aud where it inter- 
sects that circle at 














a= ez -_—-— —_—_— —_—_— 
—_— —_—  —_—— Oo OOO Ohl Or 


g draw gd; draw M D parallel to gd, and at D draw Dz perpen- 
dicular to PQ and, of 
course parallel to md. z 
will be the centre of the 
required circle. 





This is the solution ap- 

lied to a particular case. 
G is the centre of the as- 
sumed circle. 


The problem may also be solved in the following manner: — 

Let A BC be the given spandrel and AS the line bisecting the 
right angle. Now since it is evident that a circle which is tangent 
to A B will also be tangent to AC we may dispense with either A B 
or AC; suppose AB is used. Now find the centre and radius of 
the arc B C; then draw a line M N, Figure 2, parallel to A B and at 
a distance from it equal to the radius of the arc of the spandrel. 
Now suppose the required circle is found, then it is evident that 
M’N+ <N’ is equal to DP + Pz, because PD and M’ N’ were 
made equal. Hence, if a circle can be found whose centre lies on 
AS, tangent to M N and passing through the centre M’, the prob- 
lem is solved. This is very easily done by similar triangles. ‘Take 
any point, Gon AS or A § produced, and with G as a centre and a 


radius equal to the perpendicular Gd, describe a circle and draw 
the line M’ N; then m is a point similarly situated on the auxiliary 
circles; draw md and through M’ draw a line M’ D parallel to md; 
and at D erect a perpendicular Dz. z will be the centre of the 
circle sought. 


ours respectfully, R. H. Buttock. 





PORTABLE HOUSES. 


To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— Ss 
Gentlemen, —Can you or some of your readers tell me of any 
builder or building company who supplies sectional or other ready- 
made buildings in such shape that they can be easily transported 
and put up? Very truly yours, ¥. 


[WE feel certain that if the makers of portable houses, of whom we be- 
lieve there are several in the country, knew how many inquiries for sueh 
buildings reach us in the course of the vear, they would keep their adver- 
tisements constantly in our columns. The only firms whose addresses we 
can at present recall are those of the Portable House and Manufacturing 
Company, 335 Broadway, New York, and the Adjustable Building Company, 
132 Broadway, New York. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 


t 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


RESTORATION OF ARCHITECTURAL Structures. — T. V. Parravicini 
severely criticises the rage for restoration which has prevailed so largely 
during the last half-century. While much good may have resulted from 
the minute investigations and profound architectural studies to which 
they have given rise, he fears that, if the buildings continue to be 
treated as they have been, our grandchildren will be unable to form 
any idea of their original beauty. In many cases more has been done 
for the destruction of noble monuments of art than had been accom- 

lished in the preceding ages of ignorance, barbarism, and devastation. 
When the strange and fatal idea of restoration first arose, monumental 
archeology was still in its infancy, and had not learned that the historie 
and artistic importance of a building depends wholly upon the authen- 
ticity of its various parts. The idea of the restorer implies the possi- 
bility of taking from a monument some part of its life, with the sole 
object of representing in the building the best times in its history, or 
giving it a unity of style which it never had, without any other guide 
than individual caprice. In past ages any suspicion of falsification was 
removed by the fact that builders had no knowledge of preceding 
styles: hence, when any repairs or changes were made, they necessarily 
followed the fashions of the time, and thus maintained a truthfulness 
which should always characterize the highest excellence in art. Ei 
Politecnico. att 

Ingurious ELEMENTS OF ILLUMINATING Gas. — M: Pobek, of Bres- 
lau, finds that the chief poisonous agent in illuminating gas is carbonie 
oxide. In some cases, when the gas traverses a stratum of ground 
which is not yet saturated, it deposits the hydrocarburets which give it 
its characteristic odor and then diffuses itself in dwellings without ite 
presence being perceived. In such cases the danger of explosion is 
added to that of poisoning. Explosions are comparatively raré, be- 
cause the definite proportions which are required for an explosive mix? 
ture are not present. When the gas is imperfectly burnt, as in heating 
apparatus, there is an exeess of moisture which is injurious to health. 
— Chronique Industrielle. " 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 


(Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
4s provided by their regular correspondents, the editors 
greatly desire to receive voluntary information, espe- 
cvally from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


BUILDING PATENTS. . 


[Printed specifications of any patents herementioned 

ether with full detail Ulustrations, may be obtained 

of the Commissioner Qf Patents, af Washington, for 
cwenty-five cents.) 


256,816. Hingxe.— John G. Beck, Mechanicsburg, 
} 


236,852. PAInt-DisTRibyTOs. — Abner Peeler, Fort 
Dodge, Iowa. 
660, PORTABLE SUMMERB-HouSE. — Netta G. 
Rood, Evanston, Il. 
256,867. WRENCH. — John Thomson, Brooklyn, 
N.Y 


27%6,874. Fine Escapes. — Nicholas H. Borgfeldt, 
New York, N. Y. 

258,82, HKATING-DRUM. —Charles H. Chapman, 
Joplin, Mo. 

256,916. ART OF STAINING OR ENAMELUING GLASS, 
"XTC. —Sydnvey J. Newsham, New York, N. Y. 

256,919. CHIMNEY. — Jacob M. Patterson, Wood- 
bury, N. J. 

256,924. DoorR-KNOB ALAEM.—John Simon, New 


256,929. Door-HaNorR. —Le Grand Terry, Dun- 


AUTOMATIO GATR FOR ELEVATORS, — 
James Cushing, Dubuque, Iowa, 
256,990. Furk-Escars. — Frank P. Fish, New York, 


bie 

236,991. LATHE FOR TURNING POLYQONAL BODIES. 
— John H. Fisher and Cassius Peck, New York, N. Y. 

256,998. EXTENSION-LEG FOR SCAFFULD-SUFPORTS. 
— Jo3ep~ph Gorman, Elizabeth, N. J. 

257,016, PLATFORM-ELBVATUOR. — Thomgs Keith, 
New York, N. Y. 

257,922, STRAP-HINGE. — William M. Kurtz, Colum- 
bus, Ohio.’ 

257,041, MITER-BOx On GAUGR. — John J. Meyers, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

267.046. WELI-LINING APPARATUS. — Alfred W. 
Morgan, Indianapolis, Ind. 

267.048 SASH-FASTENER. — Daniel P. Morrell, 
South Norwalk, Conn. 

257.081, IMItaATioNn OF MARQURTRY BY PAINTING. 
— William Schroeder, San Fraucisco, Cal. 

257,107. AIB-FLUE RkaistEu. — Henry A. Tobey, 
Dayton, O. 

257,141. Door-BoLT. — William B. Purves, Chicago, 


257,142, SASH-BALANCE. — Thomas H. Bonham, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. - 


SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


Baltimore. 


BUrLNING KEMODELLED. — Janney estate, bulldin 
necor. Holliday St. and Exchange Pl... converce 
into offices; cost, $8,000; Mr. Chas, L. Carson, archi- 
tect; Messrs. Wm, Ferguson & Bro., contractors, 

WAREHOUSES. — Mr. hos. H. Gaither, 2 six-st'y 
warehouses, in place of old buildings now being 
torn down, Nos, 269 and 271 West Baltimore St; 
brick, stone, iron and terra-cotta will enter into the 
construction of the new buildings; Mr. Jackson C, 
Gott, architect; Mr. Henry C. .lbaugh, builder. 

Store AND HALL-Bultving, — Mr. Moses Fox, three- 
at'y and mansard roof brick building, 25’ x 0’, to be 
built corner of Baltimore and Bond Sts. and con- 
gist of store, two halls, and photograph gallery; 
cost, $5,000; Mr. Gen. Archer, architect. 

BuiLviNG PeRwTS.—Since our last report thirty- 
five permits have been granted, the more linportant 
.of which are as follows: — 

Geo. GU. Sickel, threy-st’y brick building, Holland 
St., oof Alsquith St. : 

M. L. Strauss, two-st'y brick stable, in rear of Xo, 
-960 Kutaw St., between Henrietta and Montgomery 





S$. 

John A. Hammon, four-st’y brick warehouse, No. 
46 Howard St.. 8 of Lexington St. 

John Allback, threo-st’y brick building, Hull St., 
between Beacon and Marriott Sts. 

Dr. Theo. C ok, two-st’y brick bullding, Charles 
St., 1673 of Randall St. 

Mrs. G. H. William, 3 three-st’y brick buildings, 
‘Gittings St., commencing 100’ w of Williams St. 

Lewis C. Sintth, 6 twst'y brick buildings and 1 
throe-st’y brick building s e cor. Kandall aud Charles 


ts. 

A DPD. Clemens, two-at'y brick shop, 18’ x 70’, 
North St., between Centre and Bath Sts. 

Traders’. National Bank, two-st'y and mansard 
coof brick bank-building, German St., between Cal- 
wert and Light Sta. 

A Hillmen, 3 two-at’y brick buildings, Chase St., 
between Knsor St and Harford Ave. 

J.J. Abraham, 2 one-st’y brick sheds, on old Can- 
‘ton Marine Kailway Co.’s pro ae aof Buaton St. 

John Farber, three-st'y briok building, n w cor. 
North and Pleasant Sts. 

Boston. 

TAR Post-Orrick ExTeNsion, — Tho last stone has 
been laid in the conscruction of the post-office and 
sub-treasury building on Post-Office Square. 

¥. M. O. A. BUILDING, — $47,105 of the $70.09 asked 

‘for by the trustecs of the Boston Young Men‘s 
‘Christian Union, for the enlargement of its building 
on Boylston Street, is announced by Hon. Otis Nor- 
Oroas, troasurer. 


BUILDING PRRMITA, — Brick. — Weverley St., No. 71, 
Ward 21, for Kobert B. and B. Win. B. Williams & 
Hall, 3 dwells., 22’ x 37’, three st’y. 

Waverley St.. No. 71, Ward 21, for James W. 
Newell, 6 dwells., 22’ x 37’, three-st’y. 

Wood, — Alaxwell St., near Milton Ave., Ward 24, 
for M. H. Jackson, dwell, 22’ x 32’; ell, 15’ x 1s’, 
two-st'y; M. H. Jackson, builder, 

Market St., rear of, cor. Faneuil St., Ward 23, for 
Julius Picot, carriuge-shed, 23’ x 6’; Fogg & Wat- 
gon, builders. 

Milton Ave., cor. Rockwell St., Ward 24, for Ham- 
mond H. Haskell, dwell., 26’ x 31’, two-st'y; Ezra 
Heustis, builder. 

East Sirth St., opposite Q St., Ward 14, for Geo. 
Grant, hotel and saluon, 40’ x 5u’; ell, 15’ x 32’, two- 
at’y; Fogy & Watson, builders. 

Circust St., near Summit St., Ward 21, for Orrin 
G Movar, 2 dwells., 15’ and 20’ x 37’; ell, 15’ x 32’, 
two-st'y; Wm. K. Hudson, builder. 

Glenn St., rear, near Trull ot., Ward 24, for Sam- 
uel Ulapp, stable, 14’ x 31’. 

Thornley St., near Dorchester Ave., Ward 24, for 
Neil McNeil, dwell., 238’ and 30’ 2” x 34’, twu-st'y; 
McNeil Bros., builders. 

North Beacon St., Ward 23, for Geo. W. Hollis, 
4 dwells., 13’ and 20’ x 46’, two-st’y; Jacub W. Berry, 
builder, 

Unuamed St., from North Beacon St., Ward 25, 
for Geo. W. Hollis, 2 dwells., 13’ and 2u’ x 46’, two- 
a Jacob W. Berry, builder. | 

Vest Seventh S!,, No. 76, Ward 13, for John Warts, 
dwell., 21’ x 33’, three-st’y. 

Bollar St., Noa. 303-309, for Samuel K, Williams 
Estate, 4 dwells., ls’ x HW’, two-st'y; J. T. ‘lighe, 
bullder. 

Erie Ane., near Merrill St., Ward 24, for Wm. H. 
Wallace, dwell., 20’ x 35’, two-st’'y mansard; Wim. H. 
Wallace, builder. 

Erie Ave., cor. Merrill St., Ward 24, for Wm. H. 
Wallace, dwell., 15’ 6” and 24’ x 42’, two-st'y man- 
sard: Win. H. Wallace, builder. 

Wyman St., near Curtis st., Ward 23, for Ernat T.. 
ee puel, dwell., 21’ x 3u’, two-st’y; Jacob Luippuld, 

ullder. 

Blue Hill Ave., cor. Southwood St., Ward 21, for 
J.C. and KE. A. Lord, 2 dwells, 20° 24° and 2u’ 6” x 
52’ 5’, three-st’y; Adam Hohn, builder. 


Brooklyn, 


BUILDING PeRMrTs. — Walton St., No. 1°6, 28, 22V w 
Throop Ave., three-st’y frame teneinent; cost, 
$4.5 0; owner, Jacob Lies, 104 Wa'ton St.; architect, 
Th. Kugeihardt; builders, H. Grasman aud D. Kreu- 


der 

North Eighth St., ns, about 59’ e Sixth St., one- 
sty brick factory; cost. $5,0 0; owners, kulgar Holli- 
dxy’s Sons, on premises; architect, E. I’. Gaylor; 
mnason, J. Rodwell. 

Dikeman St. and Partition St., 8 and n e, 125° 7 
Ferris St., two-st'y building for machine shop; cost, 
$15,000; owner, Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York; architect, Q. V. Beekman; builders, P. 
Carlin & Sun and Jas. Martin. 

Seventeenth St,, us, 20) e Eighth Ave., three-st’y 
brick tenement; cost, $6,000; owner, architect sud 
builder, ‘Khos. Green, 195 sixth Ave.,. 

Oakland St., wa, 100'n Eagie St., three-st’y brick 
tenement; cost, $4.90); owner, —— Kiexker, 4-6 
Manhattan Ave.; architect, F. Weber; builders, M. 
Vogle and J. D. Eggers. 

Ktichards St., ws, 2048 Elizabeth St., 2 one-et’y 
brick storehouses; cost. each, $8,000; owners, Beard 
& Robinson, 140 Amity St.; builders, —— Bentzen 
and H. ‘Turner. 

Carroll St., Nos. 681and 686,88, about 720 w Fifth 
Ave., 2 three-st’y brick tenementa; cost, each, 
$3,500; owner, FB. S. Plant, on premises; architect, 
J. i). Hall; builder, R. F. Clayton, 

Pulaski St., 8 8, 275' w Marcy Ave., 5 two-st’y and 
attic frame dweills.; cost, each, $4.0); owner and 
puileene Thos, EK. Greenland; architect, I. LD. Key- 
nolils. : 

Floyd St.,n 8, 25Y @ Sumner Ave., 2 three-st’y 
frame stores and tenements; cust, 34,00 each owner, 
Johu Kramer, Floyd ot., near Suumer Ave ; builder, 
John Kueger. 

Twenticth St., n 8, 80’.w Seventh Ave., two-at'y 
frame dwell.; cost, $2.60; owner, Joseph Ciark: 
pouecks Thomas F. Houghton; builder, P. J. Car- 
in. 

Jara St.,n8, 75’ e Franklin St., 3 three-st'y brick 
dwells.; owner, @. J. Koberts, 157: Kout St.; archi- 
tect, KF. J. Evan. 

McDonough St., n 8, 350 w Reld Ave., 3 two-st’y 
and basement brownstone dwells.; cost, $3,000 euch; 
owner, Kk. H. Heasman, 904 Madison st. 

Franklin Ave.,e 8, 131n Butler St.; also, Butler 
S?..6ecor. Franklin Ave. (4 on Franklin Ave. and 
10 on Butler St.), 14 three-st’y frame dwells.: cost, 
$2,000 each; owner, Em raon W. Perry; architect, 
Ainzi Hill; builder, ‘P. S. Denike. 

Division Ave., 88, 106’ 5” w Clymer St., three-at’y 
brick store and dwell.; cost, $8,000; owner, August 
Waeldin, Division Ave, opposite Fifth St.: archi- 
tect, Juhn Platte; builders, G. Lebrain and F. J. 
Berlenback. 

Alonroe St., & 8, 226’ w Reid Ave., two-st'y and 
basement brick dwell.; cost, $2.51; owner, (t. E. 
pets 72 Stanhope St.; archivect and builder, Ths. 
Miller. 

Third Ave., 6 8, 90’ n Bergen St., one-at'y brick 
storehouse for brewery; coxt, $2,040; owner and 
builder, Long Island Brewery, 81 to 91 Third Ave.; 
architect, M. J. Morrill. 

ALSKRATIONS, — Livingston St., 8 8, between Court 
St. and Boerum Pl., 3 brick extensions; alsu, base- 
mout partitioned, etc.; cout, $15.00; owners, trus- 
tees Brooklyn Eye and Ear Hospital; urchitect, 
Henry Dudley; builders, P. Castner and Edwin Bur- 
net: plumber, Jas. Powers, 

Plymouth St., Nos, 260 and 262, brick rear founda- 
tion, ete.: cost, $2,900); owners and architects, Cary 
& Hooper, on premises; builder, KE. S. Force. 

Wahrorih St., ws, 10! vn Willoughby Ave., one- 
st’'y brick extension: cost, $2,500; owners, Duty & 
MoFarlan; builder, Jas. Look. 


Chicago. 


LIBRARY. — The corner-setoneof the new Hammond 
IAbrary which fs to torn a wing of the Chicago The- 
ological Seminary, on the corner of Warren and Ash- 
land Aves., was Jaid April 27. 

BuiLpiInG Preestis.— Alice M. Butterfield, three- 
at'y brick dwell., 23’ x 64’, 97 Elin St.; cost, $6,400, 

Jumes Frake, two-st'y and basement brick dwell., 
45’ x 62’, 6:7 an 629 Fulton St.; cost, $19,000. 

Walter Reeves, onest’y brick cottuge, 21’ x 50, 
677 West Harrison st.; cost, $2,1"0. 

A. Holmgren, two-st'y brick dwell., 22’ x 45’, 53 
Hurlbut St.; cost, 83,00. 

Kent Bros., two additional stories, 43’ x 80’, 151 
and 153 Mouroe St.; cast, $12,000, 

F. Albrecht, two-st'y and basement brick dwell., 
21’ x 74’; 129 DehKoven St.; cost. $3,7: 0. 

Stetumetz & Filenherger, 2 two-st'y and basement 
brick dweils , 44 x 72°; 5. Park Ave., near Thirty- 
Berond St.: coat, 813.000, 

Klausner Bros., three-st’y and basement stores 
and dwells., 43’ x 50’, 8 w cor. Ogden ave, and Har- 
rigon St.; cost, $11,000, 

Z. C. Peck, twoet’y brick barn and milk depot, 26’ 
x 52’, 259 and 263 Frauklin St.; W. J. Brookes, ar- 
chilect: cust, $2,540. 

Maurice Einstein, two-st’y brick barn, 25’ x 38’, 
1628 Prairie Ave.; cost, §3,010, 

North Chicag» City Kailway Co., two-et’y brick 
Saas x 2uu’, Clybuuru and Racine Aves.; cost, 

0 

Chas. Rochl, one-st’v brick basement, 20’ x 6)’, 
772 Weat Luke St.; cost, $2,500, 

A. F. Waite, 3 two-st’y cellar and attle brick 
aa 62' x 6y’, Astor St.,n of Division St.? cost, 

B25 Ou, 

Mrs. M. E. Quinn, twost’y brick flats, 27’ x 50’, 
411 Leuvitt St.; cost, $5,500. 

J. oJ. Clause, one-st'y and basement brick machine 
shop, 50’ x 75’, Market aud Ontario St.; cost, $6,000, 

W. A. Gibb, two-st’y brick a-ldition to dwell., 27° 
x 34’, 43 Twenty-fourth St.; cost, $2.5 0. 

Mra. A. Kuchue, two-«t’y brick dwell., 21’ x 6Y, 
3557 Vincennes Ave.; cost, $4,500. 

I, M. Hutchinson, two-st’y brick dwell., 25’ x 70’, 
CAT West Ja kxon St.: cost, 86,400, 

Chicago West Division Kailway Co., two at'y barn, 
in0 ee on Lumber St., vear Juhuson St.; cust, 

Ignatz Fakel, tw-st’y brick dwell., 20’ x 40, 
627 righteenth St.; cost, $2,700, 

A.S. Brown, one-at’y a id basement brick cottage, 
on 48’, Maplewood Ave., near North Ave.; cost, 

2,400, 

J. Friok, three-st’y brick dwell., 23’ x 57’, 422 Oak 

St.; cust, $8,0u0. 


Cincinnati. 


BUILDING PERMITS. —Since our last report the fol- 
lowing building pernits have been issued: — 

. Langdon, repair Second German M, FE, Church, 
Everett St.. near Linn St.; cost, $2,000. 

H. brokamp, two «ty brick dwell., Liberty St, be- 
tween John st. and Ceutral Ave.; cost, $2,110. 

1. W. Barton, addition to three-st’y brick dwell., 
Ohio Ave.; cost, $2.40, 

Win. Spirring, two-st'y frame dwell., 1838 Eastern 
Ave.; Cont, F340). 

A. Snelling, three-st’y brick dwell., 218 Clark St.; 
cost, $5,'40, 

St. Xavier’s Catholic Church to rebuild, church 
receutiy destroyed by fire; Luuis Picket, architect; 
Cost, S610, 

G. Stutzman, two-st’y frame dwell., Railroad Ave., 
near Main St.: cost, 82,300, 

G H. Hill, repair three-st’y brick dwell., 131 and 
133 Weat Front St; cost, $+,100. 

J. All, threesty brick dwell., Hopkins St., be- 
tween Central Ave. and John St.; cost, $6.5 0. 

J.T. Jonex, five-wty brick printing-house, No. 52 
Longworth St.; Charles Crapsey, architect; cust, 
$20,000, 

G. VT. Roberts. renair four-st’y brick dwell., cor. of 
Eighth and Race St<.; cust, st,500, 

. Michnel, three-st y brick dwell., MoMacken 
Ave., near Walnut St.: cost, $4,500, 

H. Werdman, three-st'y brick dwell., Cutter St., 
between Court and Clack Sts.; coat, $4,300, 

Mills & Kline, 4 one-st’y frame dwells., Poplar St., 
near Western Ave.; cost, 32,40", 

J. Lowman & ¢€o., addition to fourst’y store, 
corner of Peur) and R28 Sts.; 09st, $3,100, 

A. W. Anderson, three-st'y brick dwell., Rich- 
mond St., near Harriet St.; co-t, $7,000. 

Chas. M. Steele, 7 two-st’y frame dwells., Walker 
Mill Road: cost, 86,000, 

P.S. Kivlahy, two st’'y frame dwells., 28 Baum St.; 
co t, $3,'4m), 

Tweuty-three permits for repairs, costing $10,800. 


New York. 


Hote, — For Messra. Robert & Ogden Goelet, plans 
have been drawn fora hotel, ab ut 90’ x 120’, which 
they provose to build at the cor. of Broadway and 
Forty-third St.) Itis to be of brick with terra-cotta 
trimmings; arvhitect, Mr. Hugo Kafka 

Studie BulLpindg. — Me. Rd. M, Hunt has drawn the 
plans for a three-st'y studio building, 26’ x 92’, to be 
erected at No. 9 West Furty-uiuth St., for Juhn Q. A. 
Ward, to cost $12,060, 

AP AVRKTMENT-Houska, — Two apartment- houses, 40’ x 
’ each. are to be built on Sixtieth St.. w of the 
Bou'evard. The fronts will be of polished! granite 
up tothe second atery: above will he brick, with 
polishe-! granite and terra cotta trimmings. 

On Fifty-reventh St., betweea Fifth and Sixth 
Aver., seven-st'y apartment-hou<e, 7 ‘x 9), to be of 
brownstone, is to be built for Mr, ‘Tallman, at a coat 
of about $205.50. The building will be fire-proof; 
Mr. H. J. Dudley Is the architect. 

Messrs, Fife & Campbell have purchased a portion 
of the Gramercy Park Hutel pruperty, and wiil alter 
it into French flats. 

Hospitat. —The st. Vincent’s Hospital, owned by 
the Sisters of Charity, is tn have a very oxton«ve 
additten made on West Twelfth St., from designs of 
Mr. Win, Shickel. 

Cuuucu.—The Church of the Incarnation, on the 
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Se a 

In view of the troubles which have fallen upon the building 
trades in France by reason of the frequent misunderstandings 
between employers and employed, several recent attempts have 
been made to adapt to the circumstances of those trades the prin- 
ciple now followed there in some kinds of manufacture — that 
of participation by the workmen in the profits of their em- 
ployers’ business, or, carrying it still further, of the assumption by 
corporate bodies formed among the workingmen of the duties 
and responsibilities hitherto devolving on the employers alone. 
The subject has been brought particularly to the notice of 
architects by an official letter from the Prefect of the Seine 
to the Council of the French National Society of Architects, 
requesting its opinion as to the advisability of adinitting such 
codperative associations to compete for public work on equal 
terms with individual contractors; and also as to the wisdom 
of officially promoting the participation of workmen in their 
employers’ profits. Upon the first question the Council re- 
marks in its printed reply that there is an important distinction 
in point of responsibility between a codperative society and an 
individual contractor, the latter having generally both capital 
and reputation to lose by bad work, while the former has 
usually neither, while even if it had, the shifting character of its 
membership would render it impracticable to call it to any effec- 
tual account for improper performance of its agreements. This 
consideration is of the more importance to French architects, 
since the Article 1792 of the Code Civil prescribes that the 
architect and builder of any structure shall be jointly respon- 
sible for any defect in it for ten years after its completion ; 
and as the Council justly observes, not only would the diffh- 
culty of requiring good workmanship frum an association of 
uvknown individuals be so much greater than from a single 
contractor that prudent architects would have to keep a repre- 
sentative always in the workshops of euch a corporation, but 
the joint responsibility of an architect and a codperative asso- 
ciation would soon resolve itself, by the changes in the consti- 
tution of the association, into the responsibility of the architect 


alone. 

ConcERNING the participation of the workmen in a builder's 
profits, the Council of the National Society expresses its opin- 
ion that although such an arrangement may stimulate the 
energy of workmen by the powerful motive of self-interest, it 
is likely to promote a disposition on the part of the men to 
swell their profits by all possible means, which would much in- 
crease the difficulty and anxiety of the architect's position, and 
looking therefore at the two questions proposed from a purely 
professional point of view, the Council advises strongly against 
the expediency of lending official encouragement either to 
workingmen’s codperative associations in the building trades, 
or to the participation of those employed in such trades in the 
profits of the contractors. If we regard this opinion in its 
proper light, as a caution, delivered by men of experience and 
intelligence, against the dangers which lie in the way of an in- 
dustrial revolution in which the building trades are likely to be 


involved before many years, it will seem only the expression 
of a wise prudence. Much as we have to hope from a system 
in itself so well adapted to foster independence, application and 
thought as that of industrial codperation, the first steps must 
be tuken with the utmost care, and much modest experiment- 
ing, with many failures, will be needed to prepare the way for 
a permanent reform. 


Tue Forestry Congress which met in Cincinnati the last 
week in April seems to have been a most interesting affair, and 
even from the meagre reports of the papers read which we 
find in the daily journals can be gathered some new and val- 
uable information. ‘That a serious calamity is rapidly coming 
upon this country in the shape of the extinction of its forests 
is now well understood, but it is not so generally known that 
the means for averting the calamity are within easy reach, if 
we will follow the example of European nations and devote 
ourselves seriously to the study and practice of scientific tree- 
planting, and the enthusiasts, as we call them, who are, so far 
as they are able, directing public attention to this subject, are 
rendering a service to their country which will not be without 
its reward. Among the essays read was one by Professor Wil- 
liam Brown, of Canada, upon the measures now taken in Aus- 
tralia for reclaiming that almost desert country. In 1878 was 
passed in the Provincial Parliament what is called the Forest 
Tree Act, under which certain tracts of land may be taken by 
the Government and proclaimed forest districts. These tracts 
are then enclosed and planted with trees at the public expense. 
In addition to this a bonus of ten dollars per acre is awarded 
to private individuals who plant and maintain for two years 
clumps of young trees, extending over not less than five acres. 
Under this vigorous treatment we may hope to see an impor- 
taunt change made in the character of the Australian territory 
before many years, and the example would be well worth fol- 
lowing in many parts of our own country. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Scientific American calls attention 
to a practice which he says is very common in Berlin, of hav- 
ing the ground-air of building-lots examined by analysis for the 
benefit af intending purchasers, who avoid land discovered to be 
subject to foul vapors. It is often observed by farmers in all 
countries that in certain cellars milk or meat cannot be kept 
untainted, and the Germans have ascertained that the quality 
of the cellar atmosphere can be predicted from that of the air 
contained in the pores of the ground around it, which always 
fills any excavation made near by ; so that a previous examina- 
tion is certainly a wise precaution, which is worthy of exten- 
sive imitation. Under the common system of cesspool-drainage, 
the ground-air in the thickly settled portions of many of our 
towns, particularly those which possess an abundant water-sup- 
ply, is rapidly becoming corrupted to a degree which must and 
does show itself in endemic diphtheria and fever. No man 
would knowingly expose himself and his family to the risks 
which attend habitation in such polluted spots, and a simple 
mode of ascertaining the true character of suspected ground 
would be widely useful. For the older parts of our large cities 
the test would be of little use, for the simple reason that in such 
places there is no such thing as a building site of wholesome 
soil. We have ourselves known forty-two abandoned cess- 
pools to be uncovered in excavating the cellar of a building of 
moderate size in New York, and the ground for miles on each 
side was probably of the same character. Under such circum- 
stances an Impervious floor and sides for the cellar are essential 
to the healthfulness of a building. Concrete alone is not 
enough, any kind of gas passing readily through it; some air- 
tight lining is necessary. Asphalt undoubtedly forms the best 
material now to be had for the purpose, but it is somewhat 
costly, and a cheaper substitute is much to be desired. Coal- 
tar in its various forms approaches perhaps nearer to the natu- 
ral bitumen than any other substance, but its volatility and con- 
sequent disagreeable and persistent odor form an insuperable ob- 
jection to its use inside of a building, and a wide field is still open 
to the ingenious inventor who can produce an inodorous artificial 
asphalt at a low price. If there should be any such disposed to 
undertake the inquiry, we would suggest to him the possibility 
that a study of the combinations of petroleum might lead to 
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good results. It is an old theory that deposits of natural asphalt 
owe their origin to the oxidation of the petroleum always found 
near by, and a petroleum resin. may prove to be the long-de- 
sired solvent which will maintain the plasticity and check the 
volatility of coal-tar. 


Dr. SCHLIEMANN’S discoveries at Mycenz are still occasion- 
ally discussed in the technical journals. One recent writer 
professes to have ascertained with certainty that the strange 
objects found in the tomb of Agamemnon, the masks of gold, 
the spiral ornaments and other remains of an art previously 
unknown, date back only a few hundred years, to the time, as 
he says with easy confidence, when the Celts occupied the terri- 
tory from which the Hellens had departed. Practically, the 
fuct of the existence of such a Celtic civilization in Argos in 
the Dark Ages would be quite as surprising, considered as an 
‘archeological discovery, as any of those which Dr. Schliemann 
professes to have made, but Mr. James Fergusson now comes in, 
and gives his weighty authority to the statement that there is 
“no room for doubt that the treasuries of Minyas at Orchome- 
nos, that of Atreus at Mycenz, and the tombs discovered in 
the citadel there, with their sculptured stones and gold and 
bronze ornaments, all belong to the same ave, and that before 
the epoch generally known as the Return of the Heracleidx.” 
This opinion is partly founded on the results of Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s latest undertaking, the exploration of the treasuries of 
Minyas at Orchomenos, in which a chamber was found deco- 
rated with sculptured patterns identical with those used in such 
profusion on the smaller objects at Mycenz, but hitherto found 
nowhere else in Europe, and seems perfectly justified. Amid 
the sneers of incredulity with which Dr. Schliemann’s discover- 
ies have been received, we forget sometimes the overwhelming 
force of the evidence by which his theories are sustained. To 
us the Minyx, the Atreide, Parisand Helen, seem beings more 
fabulous, if possible, than the inhabitants of Valhalla, and it 
hardly occurs to us that the simultaneous discovery of two un- 
derground chambers, precisely alike in design and workman- 
ship, but differing from anything else of the kind in existence, 
in the very places where the most ancient legends of the world 
assert that the two greatest contemporaneous kings of the heroic 
age had buried their treasures, is as strong a proof of the truth 
of those legends as the discovery of the communal houses of 
the Indians of New Mexico is of the truth of the accounts writ- 
ten by the Spanish invaders of that country respectiny its 
inhabitants; and although we may refuse to believe that the 
daughters of Minyas were changed into bats, or that his nephew 
and niece flew through the air on the back of a ram witha gold 
fleece, or that the father of Atreus was once cooked, carved 
and partly eaten, and then restored to life, we can hardly now 
avoid the conviction that Atréus and Minyas themselves really 
lived at or near the period to which they are ascribed, and that 
some part at least of the traditions relating to them is founded 
on fact. 


A ROMANTIC story comes from Central America, to the 
effect that M. Charnay, the director of the Lorillard archzo- 
logical expedition, has penetrated to what he calls the “ Phan- 
tom City,” in the depths of Guatemala, a place never before 
visited by white men. and only known through the vague and 
improbable legends current among the Spanish population of 
the neighboring territory. Forty years ago, Stephens and Cath- 
erwood, the most energetic and best-equipped explorers who 
have hitherto visited this part of Central America, heard these 
stories of a great and populous Indian city, situated in the 
middle of the Terra de Guerra, which no white man was per- 
mitted to approach; and they even found a priest who remem- 
bered having seen distinctly from a mountain peak on the bor- 
der its houses and towers shining in the eun. In the opinion 
of the settlers, however, an escort of at least five hundred men 
would be necessary to force a passage through the hostile re- 
gion which surrounded it, and Stephens abandoned the attempt. 
How M. Charnay succeeded in accomplishing what Stephens 
could not do, or whether he found the town still occupied by 
the aboriginal inhabitants, we do not yet know; but evena 
recent ruin would be of great interest, and it is by no means 
impossible, as Stephens says, that in the Phantom City may 
yet exist the counterpart of those flourishing towns which 
Cortez and Alvarado found and destroyed, occupied, for all 
that we know, by a race of men who can still understand and 
explain the strange inscriptions of Uxmal and Copan. 


AN over-sharp landlord in Chicago has come to grief in a 
manner which we hope will serve as a warning to others of the 
same kind. It appears that two years ago this individual 
rented a building to be used as a boarding-house, representing 
that the sewerage of the place was good, and that hot and cold 
water were carried all through the house. On taking posses~ 
sion, his tenant discovered that there were indeed a number of 
bowls with hot and cold water faucets, but without any pipes 
to bring the water to them; while the sewerage, so far from 
being good, was exccedingly bad, and the house full of foul 
smells in consequence. The furniture had already been moved 
in before it became fully apparent that the house was uninhab- 
itable, and it was necessary to take it away again at consider- 
able expense, and suit was brought against the landlord for re- 
imbursement of this, and for other damages suffered. The 
judge instructed the jury that the tenant was not only entitled 
to recover indemnity for the losses actually sustained, but if 
they found that the landlord had knowingly made false repre- 
sentations with intent to deceive, they might punish him still 
farther by requiring exemplary damages. It would seem that 
the jury must have responded cordially to this last suggestion, 
for their verdict awarded thirty-five hundred dollars to the 
plaintiff. 


AN invention of great importance is said by the Sctentific 
American to be at present. on exhibition at the Electrical Exhi- 
bition in London. ‘This is the new secondary battery of Messrs. 
Sellon and Volkmar, which promises results far surpassing 
those yet obtained by any apparatus of the kind. The main 
principle on which the battery is desizyned seems obvious enough. 
As all the action in the ordinary accumulators takes place on the 
surface of lead plates, it is desirable to increase the surface, pro- 
portionately to the weight and bulk of metal, as much as possible. 
For this purpose the later batteries have been made by rolling 
together long strips of lead, separated by sheets of felt, so as to 
expose to electrical action a large superficial area of metal in a 
small bulk. Messrs. Sellon and Volkmar improve upon this 
by piercing their lead plates with an immense number of holes, 
thereby adding greatly to the surface, while diminishing. the 
weight; and this device has the further advantage that the film 
of oxide formed within the holes has no tendency to detach it- 
self and fall off, as it often does on an ordinary vertical surface, 
and the felt which is used with the Faure accumulators to keep 
the film in place may be dispensed with. By actual test a 
perforated-plate accumulator of sixty-two pounds’ weight will 
receive and deliver as required electrical energy equivalent to a 
force of one horse-power acting for one hour, and by multiply- 
ing the plates the force may be increased to any extent. In 
the opinion of the inventor this battery is destined to come into 
general use as a means for storing power derived from natural 
sources, such as wind, tides, or running water, and it seems very 
probable that his anticipations are justified. 


A VERY good suggestion is made by a Philadelphian residing 
in Europe, for the benefit of the new Pennsylvania Museum 
and School of Industrial Art,—that every traveller from 
Philadelphia who visits Europe or the East for the next few 
years should make a point of bringing back some object for the 
Museum. In that way a large collection of some kind would 
be quickly formed, and any lack of great value in particular 
branches could be easily remedied in future. Another good 
effect of such a practice on the part of travelling citizens 
would be the redoubled interest which they would feel on their 
return In the museum to which they had made a contribution, 
no matter how small, while the effort before their departure to 
discover some hiatus in the collections which they could fill, 
and their endeavors in foreign countries to procure suitable ob- 
jects, would serve almost as an education in the history, at least, 
of the minor arts. It is to be hoped that the Philadelphia 
Museum will not be the only one to profit by such favors from 
the citizens. New York already possesses a very large collec- 
tion, and the enormous wealth and liberality available there 
might perhaps abash the would-be donors of the most modest 
class of gifts, but the museums of Cincinnati, Boston and Bal- 
timore, and perhaps Providence, are still only too glad to wel- 
come with thanks the offerings of any who may be disposed 
to bestow upon them such objects of real art or curiosity as he 
would choose for his own mantelpiece or cabinet. 
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THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ARTISTS, NEW YORK.—I. 


O man d pictures were 
sent ta to. the Society of 
American Artists this year 
that when those which had 
been accepted by a rather 
rigorous committee were 
reviewed, it was found that 
more than athird must re- 
main unhung for lack of 
space. But one room was 
at the Society’s disposal, 
and it was deemed best not 
to crowd its walls unduly. 
Even if such crowding had 
been attempted, moreover, 
a larce number of pictures 

must still have been unplaced: so a selection was made, as fairly 

and impartially as possible, and the result was an admirable collec- 
tion. The committee acknowledzed, however, that in making the 
best of its wall-space and in doing the best for the pictures put on 
view, they had excluded some of the most interesting that had been 
received, especially some of very large size. The public seemed to 
regret the fact as much as the committee, and the excluded artists, 
while making, so far as I can learn, no charges whatever against the 
fairness or the wisdom of the Society, deeply deplored their fate. 
For it is every year becoming more and more an acknowledged fact 
that the mere presence of a picture on the walls of this exhibition 
is a guaranty of excellence; and year by year our artists, old as 
well as young, are getting to preserve their best work more exclu- 
sively for this occasion. So, after the exhibition had been on view 
for a few days, it was decided then, when a moiety of the time allotted 
to it had been covered, the original pictures should be removed, and 
those which had been accepted but afterwards returned to their 
owners should be hung in their stead, provided, of course, that 
these owners were willing once more to intrust them to the Society. 

Investigation proved that they were not only willing, but glad of the 

opportunity — a quite convincing proof, I think, of the high stand- 

ing of the Society in the minds of artists both within and without 
its ranks. 

The first display contained about one hundred and fifty pictures 
and a few works of sculpture. The most prominent work was 
Whistler’s portrait of his mother, which was shown in Philadelphia 
last autumn, and which I then described at length. The more one 
sees this noble canvas, the more beautiful and impressive it appears, 
and it is high praise to our home-keeping artists to say that their 
works were by no means thrown in shadow by its presence. A few 
other pictures that were also seen in Philadelphia need not further 
detain us now, chief among them being Mr. Bridgman’s fine interior 
of a Cairene café, with Arabs playing chess. In portraits the col- 
lection was rich, though one could not but regret the absence of the 
fine masculine figures which have made the glory of some past ex- 
hibitions of the Society. There was nothing actually first-rate in 
the way of masculine peer since neither Mr. Chase nor Mr. 
Weir nor Mr. Sargent had sent examples in this line. 

Mr. Eastman Johnson sent a hard and mechanical portrait of a 
child, which made one long for his more artistic reproduction of his 
little daughter shown last season. Mrs. Whitman was represented 
by an admirable picture of a little girl in full light standing ina 
field. The landscape background was a little commonplace in design, 
and the drawing of the figure not entirely without reproach, and even 
the most thorough-going advocates of freedom and individuality in 
treatment may regret that Mrs. Whitman does not care to leave the 
surface of her paint a little less rough and spotty. But with all its 
imperfections, this canvas remained most interesting, being good in 
color, and, above all, instinct with life and character, and full of 
atmospheric truth. Mr. Duveneck sent two portraits of ladies, one 
life-size, the other smaller, both brilliantly painted and remarkably 
strong in character; both marked, however, by the valuable and 
patent, if rather indescribable quality of style. The color of the 
flesh in Mr. Duveneck’s portraits is perhaps a little too high for its 
surroundings, but the originality, vitality, and technical beauty of 
his work would make a far worse fault go uncondemned. Mr. 
Eaton’s two portraits, also of ladies in middle life, were beautiful in 
color and accomplished in treatment, — technically the best things 
he has yet accomplished ; but they were a little commonplace beside 
those of Mr. Duveneck; a little wanting in this same quality of pic- 
torial style. Mr. Alden Weir sent a large portrait of a young girl 
with her lap full of flowers, decorative in conception and effect, and 
remarkable for the good rendering of a variety of contrasted white 
tones, but a little stiff in pose, and uninterestingin character. More 
complete was a smaller head of a child, beautiful and strong in sen- 
timent and painted in the very best manner of this variable work- 
man. A landscape from his hand did not seem very genuine in 
feeling, and was but moderately interesting. Unfortunately he sent 
no still-life to repeat the great success he made with his flower paint- 
ing of last season. The finest portrait of the year, however, — for 
Mr. Whistler’s cannot be included under that head —was by Mr. 
Thayer. It was indeed, in my opinion, quite the great picture of 
the year, with the possible though scarcely probable exception of 
some that we may see in the coming second division of the society’s 





exhibition. Mr. Thayer’s pictures have been interesting in former 
years, but nothing had quite prepared us for such an exquisite work 
asthis. It showed the three-quarter ficure of a young girl who 
stood in front of her horse, her right arm being passed under his 
neck, and his head thus drawn down toward her. The painting was 
strong, yet delicate and reserved, and well of a piece throughout. 
he color was beautiful: the black horse served as a background for 
the figure, his head alone being prominently shown. The habit was 
dark green velvet, the gloves pale brown, and the girl’s skin of a 
brilliant fairness framed by soft red hair. The way in which, while 
each detail was beautifully and adequately treated, — and there was 
no appearance of deliberate subordination, — all parts of the canvas 
had nevertheless been actually subordinated to the head seemed to me 
the great merit of this beautiful work. There was no loss of tone, 
no crudeness of insistance, yet the head shone from amid its sur- 
roundings like a gem in an appropriate setting. In character the 
face was strong and interesting. No more beautiful and complete 
‘aattebes has ever been done on this side of the water, and it would 
hard to overmatch its artistic charm and completeness and indi- 
viduality with a work from any living school. It was a genuino 
iece of portraiture, moreover, into which this great artistic value 
ad been infused, and no mere studio creation designed for this 
especial purpose. It is hardly possible that Mr. Thayer can ever 
do better than in this picture, nor would the most captious ask that 
he should. It is enough to hope that he will often do as well in 
future. Mr. Dewing sent a carefully-painted and thoroughly-vivid 
portrait of a lady, as devoid as possible of all the sensuous charms 
of painting, but fully able to win one’s admiration in spite of its 
severity. 

Mr. Fuller’s two ideal figures were very interesting, but not, I 
think, as good as those he bad given us of recent years. The 
larger and more important suggested the Winifrid Dysart of last 
season: a sugcestion that was not to the advantage of the newer 
canvas. One felt, it seemed to me, in these two pictures a slight 
strain on the artist’s part that had never before marred his work — 
a slicht loss of spontancity and freshness. It is not often that one 
feels inclined to tell an American artist that his danger may lie in 
too much ideality, in not keeping close enough to actual things; yet 
one sees, in looking at these Jast works of Mr. Fuller’s, that he will 
do well to keep as strong a hold as his genius — for it is nothing less 
— will permit him on tangible flesh-and-blood realities. Mr. Chase 
sent a fizure of a girl in Japanese costume, with the light falling 
from behind and striking her face in reflections from the sheet of 
paper she held in her hand. A little hasty, yet very clever in work- 
manship and thorouglily artistic in conception, these chiaroscuro 
effects made the canvas more than noteworthy. A studio interior 
from the same hand was not so rich and brilliant in color as his sim- 
ilar picture of last season. Mr. Twachtman’s landscapes, though 
unpretending both in sizc and subject-matter, were the finest in the 
room. To the utmost bravura of handling, Mr. Twachtmann adds a 
strong individuality and a preference for the most unhackneyed and 

rosaic and locally characteristic of themes, a preference he justifies 

y clothing them with an artistic charm and poetry drawn from his 
own nature and his originality of brush: a charm and poetry, 
therefore, that are not only stronger and more original than if they 
depended upon his subject-matter, but which are doubly valuable to 
us, standing as we hope we do on the threshold of a national devel- 
opment of art that must seek its materials from immediate surround- 
ings if it is to be truly vital and characteristic. A winter scene, 
showing the outskirts of an American town, was perhaps the most 
striking of his contributions, and his brother artists proved their 
estimate of its claims by giving it more votes than fell to the lot of 
oe other picture offered. Mr. Inness sent two landscapes: very 
different in kind but equally beautiful in their several ways. One 
was a richly-colored summer landscape, the other a winter-morning 
effect, similar in aim and almost equal in excellence to the one 
have already noticed in the Academy exhibition. Mr. Smedley, 
hitherto eknown chiefly as a designer for illustrated periodicals, sur- 

rised everyone with a clever little rural interior called “The Even- 
ing Mail,” where the two figures were well conceived and admirably 
rendered as to character. The chief fault in the picture was the 
way in which the landscape seen through the broad, open window was 
iven, for it was painted with less light and air and color than one 
ound in the room itself; but the vivid figures and the good tone of 
the rest of the picture amply compensated for this defect. Mr. 
Blum had a Venetian view, fine in the treatment of its bright blue 
tones; Mr. Bunce various works in his usual vein; and Mr. Ryder 
two exquisite little landscapes, rich in color, vague in theme, and 
full of sentiment to a degree that is attained, I think, by no other 
painter on our side of the water. To those who do not sympathize 
with Mr. Ryder’s aims in art—the aim, if I may so say, after 
beautiful paint as such, and the aim after strength and individuality 
and poetry of sentiment rather than after definition and the record- 
ing of material facts —his pictures seem meaningless, I am told, or 
even affected; but to those whg do sympathize with his aims, and 
these seem to include a growing band of lay admirers and all his 
brother artists, however alien from him in their own kinds of work, 
his pictures have a charm and value unequalled by that of any work 
done among his countrymen. 

Mr. Turner sent a good picture with two figures in Puritan dress; 
Mr. Tryon a charming French landscape; Mr. Wyant an admirable 
landscape with large trees; Mr. Blashfield a symbolic figure of 
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Autumn, that was a solid and clever piece of painting if not quite 
as imaginative as it should have been to fit its tithe; and many 
other works decidedly above the average in interest and excellence. 
But how, within the compass of an article, even though unduly long, 
can one do entire justice to a collection where there was scarcely a 
picture that one liked to pass over without at least a word of 
mention? 

The sculptures were chiefly bas-reliefs in the semi-pictorial style 
which is getting so popular with our best workmen; a style which is 
reprobated, of course, by dogmatic expounders of the canons of 
plastic art, but which justifies itself beyond appeal in its best ex- 
amples. Mr. St. Gaudens sent a portrait of his own child that was 
’ most beautiful, and a larger panel with the figure of a girl picking 
roses. The head was good, and the decorative background well 
carried out, but the action of the hands was unfortunate. Mr. 
O’Donovan was also represented by bronze medallion portraits, and 
Mr. Olin Warner by a bas-relief in marble of the utmost merit. 
The catalogue called it “Cupid and Psyche,” but it was very evi- 
dently Venus or a nymph, with the baby Cupid, into whom, in later 
Greek mythology, the lover of Psyche was transformed. The little 
Cupid stood toward the left of the long tablet; in the centre rose 
a light tripod with a tiny flame burning upon it, and across the 
panel, over this tripod stooped the nymph to caress the pouting 
child. As will be seen, the composition was extremely daring, so 
daring that only the utmost grace of line could have saved the work 
from failure. This grace was attained, however, and the curious, 
yet successfully-handled motive gave an alded beauty to the compo- 
‘sition. The face of the nymph was another point of surpassing ex- 
cellence, so full of expression and individuality, yet with all the 
calm demanded by the art in question, and so far removed from the 
reproduction of anything but the spirit of the antique. I think 
many will agree with me when I say that if I were set to name the 
two chief works that, thus far, the spring exhibitions have revealed 
to us for the first time, [ should name Mr. Thayer’s portrait of a 
lady with her horse, and this bas-relicf of Mr. Warner’s, 

M. G. VAN RENSSELAER. 





SIR HENRY COLE. 





eda i a as HEREVER | the 
Mom S influence of South 
fr-paurs (Germans [onon’ Kensington has 
besyead 9 urn 6 rmveabe penctrated (says 


the Zimes), wher- 
ever the move- 
ment has been felt 
which during the 
present genera- 
tion has brought 
the attractions 
and influences of 
art to bear on the 
life and industry 
of the country, 
the name of Hen- 
ry Cole will long 
be remembered 
and held in honor. 
His action has 
often been harsh- 
ly criticised, his 
untiring energy 
and perseverance 
have frequently 
made him enemies: his choice of means may at times, as his critics 
so often averred, have been less praiseworthy than his ends; but his 
aim was always a generous one, and his achievements, which are now 
the inheritance of the public, will constitute no insignificant claim 
to its gratitude. Great national movements, like that which has pro- 
duced the South Kensington Museum and all that it represents in 
the social life of our time, are no doubt due to causes deeper and 
more universal than the energy of any individual; but the instinct 
is nevertheless sound in the main which identifies South Kensington 
with Sir Henry Cole as its creator and chief representative. Ie 
was amongst the first to discern and insist upon the paramount need 
for the organization of national art, and the development of its re- 
lations to the national industry. He was the leading spirit and prime 
mover of the impulse which, beginning with the Exhibition of 1851 
and earlier, has since produced such abundant results. We need 
only to reflect on the contrast between the present condition of na- 
tional taste and that which prevailed not merely in the region of art 
itself, but in all the departments of technical industry in 1851, in 
order to form an estimate of the vast influence exercised by Sir 
IIenry Cole. For certainly to him, as much as to any single man, 
the result is due, and it is only just to give the credit of the achieve- 
ment to him who long had to bear all the discredit and obloquy of 
the original endeavor. When South Kensington was in distavor; 
both with Parliament and with the public, no one ever hesitated to 
throw the weight of blame on the devoted head of “Cole, C. B.” 
Now that it has taken its place among the most popular institutions 
of the country; now that its beneficial influence is universally ac- 


knowledged; now that the reproach that England was far behind 
other nations in the attention it bestowed on art and design has been 
long wiped out; now that the Museum of Science and Art bids fair 
to outstrip its most celebrated rivals in other lands, and is regarded 
more or less as a model by all; especially now when the prime mover 
in all this progress has passed away from our midst, it is only right 
freely and fully to acknowledge the debt which the art and industry 
of England owe to Sir Henry Cole. 

When Sir Henry Cole retired in 1873 from the double office of 
Secretary of the Science and Art Department and Director he had 
completed his fiftieth year of continuous public service. He was 
born at Bath in 1808, and was the son of Captain Henry Robert 
Cole, an officer in the 82d Regiment. He was educated at Christ 
Hospital, and thence passed, in 1828, at the age of fifteen, into the 
public service under the Record Commission. At a later date he 
was appointed an Assistant-Keeper of the Public Records. While 
holding this position he published “Henry the Eighth’s Scheme of 
Bishopricks,” and copies of several of the public records; and a 
series of pamphlets which he wrote on the reform of the public 
record system contributed materially to the establishment of the 
present General Record Office. The name of Sir Henry Cole will 
no doubt be chiefly associated with the origin of the South Kensing- 
ton Museum; but it should not be forgotten that nearly sixty years 
ago his energy was brought to bear on the proper custody of the 
national archives, and thereby indirectly contributed to that great 
revolution in the study of national history which has been effected 
by the Rolls Series of publications. 

Long before his name became associated with art, Mr. Cole had 
devoted his energies to literature. In his efforts for the reform of 
the system of Public Records he had been associated with Charles 
Buller, whose memory has been revived for the present generation 
by the publication of Carlyle’s biography. With Sir William Moles- 
worth and Charles Buller, Cole started the Guide newspaper, of 
wkich he became editor, and ata later period he became succes- 
sively editor of the Historical Register and the Journal of Design, 
and a frequent contributor to the /ilustrated London News. We was 
an early and intimate friend of John Stuart Mill as well as of 
Thomas Love Peacock, another official of the India House, of whose 
remarkable works he edited a recent issue. Under the well-known 
nom de plume of “ Felix Summerly,” lately — we believe, resumed in 
his edition of ** Walker’s Aristology, or the Art of Dining,” written 
by the eccentric author of the “ Original”— he published several 
handbooks to the National Gallery, Hampton Court, and other pub- 
lic exhibitions of art. Besides this, he published a work on “ Light, 
Shade, and Color,” and edited a reprint of Albert Diirer’s “ Small 
Passion,” with reproductions from casts of the original wood blocks 
preserved in the British Museum; and he was also a frequent con- 
tributor to the Westminster, British and Foreign, and Edinburgh Re- 
views. Among his early friends was Charles Wentworth Dilke, the 
grandfather of the present Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
and his name is more than once mentioned in connection with the 
Atheneum and other literary undertakings of that distinguished 
critic in the memoir prefixed by his grandson to the “ Papers of a 
Critic.” In 1840, Mr. Cole, who was still engaged in the public ser- 
vice, gained one of the four prizes of £100 offered by the Treasury 
for suggestions for developing the Penny Postage plan originated by 
Sir Rowland Hill. This was not the first occasion on which he had 
rendered material assistance to his friend the great postal reformer, 
for as secretary to the Mercantile Committee on Posten he had 
effectively contributed to the original adoption of Sir Rowland Hill’s 
proposals. 

It was about the year 1845 that Sir Henry Cole began to devote 
his chief attention to the development of art in connection with in- 
dustry and manufactures. At this time he originated a series of 
“ Art Manufactures,” contributing many designs himself, and he 
assisted the Society of Arts in organizing a series of exhibitions for 
the purpose of stimulating public industry and invention. This was 
the germ of the Great Exhibition of 1851, for Mr. Cole’s suggestion, 
that every five years the exhibitions organized by him should assume 
a national character, was adopted by the late Princ Consort, and 
developed into the Great International Exhibition, which first re- 
vealed to the nation how far it had fallen behindhand in the finer 
arts of manufacture and design. From that exhibition and its les- 
sons ultimately sprang South Kensington and all its consequences. 
Among its collateral results was a reform of the Patent Laws in 
1852, largely due to the energy and initiative of Mr. Cole. In the 
same year Mr. Cole, who up to that time had remained attached to 
the Record Office, was invited by Lord Granville, on behalf of Gov- 
ernment, to undertake the re-organization of the Schools of Design 
established in 1837. From this appointment sprang the establish- 
ment of the Science and Art Department of which Mr. Cole— who 
had been nominated a C. B. for his services in connection with the 
exhibition of 1851 —became secretary; an office which he relin- 
quished after twenty-one years’ laborious and splendid service in 
1873. The South Kensington Museum was also largely due to the 
same vigorous and persevering initiative. At the close of the exhi- 
bition of 1851 Parliament had voted a grant of £5,000 towards the 
purchase of such of the more striking examples exhibited as were 
calculated to advance ornamental art. The articles thus purchased 
were exhibited, together with the prize drawings from the various 
art schools throughout the country, at Marlborough House in 1852. 
This was the beginning of the Museum of Science and Art, for the 
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permanent part of the Exhibition was afterwards transferred to 
those temporary buildings «ut South Kensington which were long 
known and despised as the “ Brompton boilers.” How South Ken- 
sington grew amid suspicion, opposition, and obloquy to what it is 
at present; how “Cole, C. B.,” persevered through evil report and 
good report until the “ Brompton boilers” were replaced oY a stately 
pile, and the despised offspring of the great Exhibition of 1851 be- 
came one of the most precious and fascinating of the national treas- 
ures; how what was once a remote and deserted suburb became the 
centre of one of the most popular quarters of the town, is a story 
too long to relate at length,-and not very pleasant in some of its de- 
tails to recall at atime when the leading spirit of the movement 
has suddenly passed away. It is sufficient to say that wherever 
there was progress to be made Cole schemed incessantly until it was 
accomplished. When no one else dared approach the Treasury for 
money towards educating and elevating the tastes of the people he 
somehow managed to succeed, and he did this repeatedly in face of 
much narrow-minded and at times ill-natured opposition from poli- 
ticians in the House of Commons. Whatever may have been the 
means employed, the results speak for and justify themselves. No 
one now speaks slightingly of South Kensington. Contrasted with 
the Great Exhibition of 1851— certainly great in this, that it was 
verhaps the createst exhibition ever made of national degradation 
in the arts of design —it represents a transition from darkness to 
light. There is hardly a household in the country that is not the 
better for the change: there is certainly no manufacture in which 
design has any place which has not felt its influence. How far the 
result is due to South Kensington itself and its indefatigable director, 
and how far to general causes which individuals rather direct than 
excite, the time has not yet come for determining; but few will 
doubt that Sir Henry Cole was first, or among the first, of the pio- 
neers of that progress in national taste which has been continuous 
and rapid since the Exhibition of 1851. 

Neither the Department of Science and Art nor the South Ken- 
sington Museum sufficed to exhaust the untiring energies of Sir 
Henry Cole. He was Enclish Commissioner at the Paris Exhibition 
in 1855, and again in 1867, and he was among the principal man- 
agers of the International Exhibition of 1862 in London. He or- 
ganized the annual exhibitions which were held in London in 1872 
and the two following years ; he was an active Vice-President of the 
Society of Arts, and he was among the first originators and most 
energetic promoters of the Royal Albert Hall. Jn 1873, after fifty 


ee of public service, he retired on a full pension specially awarded 


y the Treasury, and two years afterward he was created a K.C. B. 
—an honor which he only accepted after much reluctance whien it 
was represented to him by Mr. Disraeli, who was Prime Minister at 
the time, that it was conferred at the special instance of the Queen. 
But Sir Henry Cule’s retirement from the public service brought no 
cessation from his active and philanthropic labors. In 1878, with 
the aid of the Society of Arts, he established the National Training 
School for Music, an institution which did good service in its time; 
and in 1874 he founded the National Training School for Cookery 
at South Kensington. From 1876 to 1879 he lived at Birmingham 
and Manchester, where he devoted himself to an endeavor, not so 
successful as he hoped, to induce the municipal authorities to turn 
their attention to plans for the utilization of sewage; but his resi- 
dence at Birmingham secured him the acquaintance and ultimately 
the friendshi P of Cardinal Newman, with whom he maintained a 
frequent and intimate correspondence down to the time of his death. 
In 1879 he returned to the neighborhood of London and settled at 
Hampstead until the spring of 1880, when he went to live once more 
at South Kensington in the house in which he died on Tuesday. 
Last year Sir Henry Cole commenced framing a scheme for the 
formation of Guilds of Health—a design for diffusing common 
sanitary knowledge and an acquaintance with the ordinary rules for 
insuring health among all classes of the people. This plan is left 
incomplete by its originator, but the Society of Arts is to hold this 
year a meeting or conference for discussing it and for publishing in- 
formation on the subject. During the last six months Sir Henry 
Cole had devoted much time, with the assistance of his daughter, to 
an account of his fifty years of jabor in the service of the public. 
He had completed chapters upon his connection with the Penny 
Postage scheme and the Public Record Office, upon his various hand- 
books to public collections and public buildings, and upon the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, and he has left materials for the completion of 
the work. 

Sir Henry Cole was spared the pain of a long illness. For some 
time he had suffered from an affection of the lieart, and his medical 
attendants had recommended cantion and freedom from excitement ; 
but he continued to attend to his various occupations until the mid- 
dle of last week, when on his return from a brief visit to Tunbridge 
Wells he over-exerted himself at a meeting which he attended in the 
City. By Sunday, however, he was considerably recovered, and on 
Monday he felt well enough to sit fur an hour to Mr. Whistler, who 
is engaged on his glial ee On Monday evening he became seriously 
ill, the affection of the heart being complicated by congestion of the 
lungs, apparently due to exposure during the previous week. His 
condition was not considered specially critical, but on Tuesday even- 
ing he died, painlessly and without warning. 

‘Buch is a brief record of an active, bencficent, and well-spent life. 
Sir Henry Cole had many difficulties to encounter, many opponents 
to vanquish, much obloquy to undergo, and not a little ill-nature to 


contend with; but all these obstacles he finally overcame, and no 
one can say that the work he actually accomplished fell short of the 
ability and public spirit with which he labored. Whatever mistakes 
he may have made, however much the means he employed may have 
been criticised and fairly open to criticism, it will hardly be denied 
that the work of his life was great in conception and great in exe- 
cuting, or that the creator of the South Kensington Museum did as 
much as any man of his time to recover the industrial arts of his 
country from the almost hopeless degradation into which they had 
fallen at the middle of the present century. 


THE PANTHEON AS A LACONICUM. 
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ERY nearly twelve years ago 
. excavations were com- 
« menced in the Baths of 
Caracalla. They were car- 
ried on vigorously for some 

"= time, and were watched 
with interest alike by ar- 
cheeologists and the general 
public acquainted, some 
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report, with the ‘Turkish 
» bath, as we call the system 
~~ now. All were curious to 
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year or two the works were 
slackened, then they were 
stopped, to be recommenced 
as opportunity might per- 
mit —for the Government has many excavatory irons in the fire — 
and they have since been continued in a more or less desultory man- 
ner. The discoveries made have been highly interesting. Exten- 
sive remains of the beautiful and varied mosaic pavements have been 
uncovered ; large fragments of the granite, porphyry, alabaster, and 
white-marble columns which supported the vaultings have been 
found; portions of the richly-carved cornices and other architectural 
features, with a number of the capitals, have been dug up; vestizes 
of the wealth of costly marbles, giallo-antico, africano, and other 
varieties with which the walls were panelled, have been found in silu ; 
the uses of many of the rooms have been demonstrated by positive 
and negative evidence; the great tepidarium and the fricidarium 
have been cleared, so that all can recognize their principal features; 
and, further, the removal of the 10 fect to 15 feet of accumulation 
lying upon the floorings has enabled one to form a better, and indeed 
a complete, idea of the height of the walls and vaultings, and the 
vast grandeur of the larger chambers. But it is only recently that, 
through the extension of the works to the foot of those two givantic 
piers towering aloft on the western side above all the other parts of 
these Therms —the remains of an immense circular hall, which, 
according to the great weight of archeological opinion, was the La- 
conicum, or hot-air bath-room — that any discoveries adding muteri- 
ally to what was already known have been made. The results of 
the excavations at this spot are, however, of paramount interest, 
for, on the interior of this great chamber being disincumbered of the 
mass of loose débris and accumulation under which its remains 
were, with the exception of the two great piers [ have mentioned, 
entirely buricd, it was found to be in every respect so exact a coun- 
terpart of Agrippa’s great temple in the Campus Martius as to afford 
evidence of Apparently a conclusive character in favor of tliose ar- 
cheolocists who have expressed the opinion that “the sanctuary and 
home of art and piety, Pantheon, pride of Rome,” was planned and 
built to serve no other purpose than that of the hot-air bath-room of 
the Therme of Agrippa. 

Until fifty years aco no one had presumed to donbt that the Pan- 
theon was built to fulfil a primary intention of Agrippa’s to dedicate 
a magnificent shrine to Jupiter and all the gods; but in the year 1834 
Stefano Piale, a man who, endowed with great perceptive powers, 
ee those two requisites — good scholarship and a practical 

nowledze of art and architecture — which are indispensable to form 
a competent archeulogist, started the controversy by reading before 
the Pontifical Academy of Archeology a learned paper on the sub- 
ect. The chief arcuments he employed and developed at length 
In support of his theory that the Pantheon was designed by Valerius 
Ostiensis to serve as the Laconicum of the Baths of Agrippa, and 
that its dedication to the service of the gods was an after-thought, are 
briefly these: The edifice as originally built was a round hall with- 
out any of the characteristics of a temple. Of the many round 
temples of which we have either the deseription or the remains, not 
one agrees with the Pantheon, and there is not one in which the cir 
cular and rectilinear are combined. Tho reetilinear portico is an 
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addition not contemplated in the original design and not agreeing 
with its principal lines. All the known circular temples in Rome 
were surrounded by colonnades. All the Roman temples were raised 
aloft upon platforms; whereas the pavement of the portico of the 
Pantheon is only the height of three steps above the ground-level, 
and from the portico there was a descent of 14 inches into the inte- 
rior of the building, a thing contrary to all architectural rules re- 
lating to temples. If the round mole was originally built as the 
cella of a temple, a profane edifice such as a bathing establishment 
would never have been erected against its most sacred part, and 
the brickwork cornice of the circular mole continued along the 
walls of the Therme as if they formed parts of the same edifice ; 
and finally, the interior formation of the Pantheon is in exact accord 
with the rules laid down by Vitruvius for the building of the Laco- 
nicum of Roman Therme. But even those who accepted Piale’s 
views in their fullest extent were puzzled to explain in anything ap- 
proaching to a satisfactory manner how the temperature of such an 
enormous chamber as the Pantheon, measuring 141 feet 7 inches in 
diameter, could ever have been raised to the high degree required 
by a Laconicum, or, in plain terms, a sweating-bath. The round 
opening in the dome might be closed by the bronze lid or valve de- 
scribed by Vitruvius; the chamber might have two floors, one raised 
on pedestals above the other, between which the flames from the fur- 
nace might play; the heat might be carried up the walls by terra- 
eotta pipes in close contact to each other behind the panelling; but 
even then a furnace large enough to resemble a small volcano would 
be insufficient to heat such an area in the way described. ‘These 
apparently insurmountable difficulties have now received full ex- 
planation through the discoveries made in clearing the circular hall 
of the Baths of Caracalla, and, if not quite, it is very. nearly, as 
simple as Columbus’s solution of his egg problem. From a diagram 
which gives half the ground plan of the Pantheon, and half of that 
of the newly-uncovered hall in the Baths of Caracalla, placed against 
each other, it is seen that, after accounting for the slight alterations 
made in the former, when it was converted into a temple, they were 
to all intents and purposes identical. 

The Pantheon is 141 feet 7 inches in diameter, internal measure- 
ment; the Caracalla Laconicum is 125 feet, or only 17 feet 7 inches 
less, while its dome is at a much loftier elevation. In the interior of 
the Pantheon there are seven large recesses. ‘The largest, apse-like 
in form, facing the door, measures 31 feet in diameter; the other six, 
four of which are rectangular and two semi-circular, measuring 28 
feet by 13 feet. It was supposed that these were designed to hold 
the statues of the divinities, that opposite the door being made of 
larger size out of regard to the higher dignity of almight + Jove ; but 
the circular hot-air bath-room of the Baths of Caracalla has also 
seven recesses placed in exactly the same situations as those in the, 
Pantheon with the remarkable difference in detail that the largest of 
the seven, facing the door, is really an apse, such as might have been 
destined for the statue of the greatest of the gods. It measures no 
less than 34 feet across what may be called the diameter, and 35 feet 
in depth from the circular line of the flooring of the hall, while the 
other six, which are all rectangular, measure 29 feet 6 inches in 
width by 17 feet 6 inches in depth. The difference in the propor- 
tions between the main apse and the other six recesses in this hall 
-is, therefore, much greater than what is foun in the Pantheon, and 
more exactly in character with the purpose for which the Pantheon 
was by some supposed to have been built, but no statues ever stood 
in these recesses, — they were all parts of cne enormous and admir- 
ably-planned hot-air bath-room. 

In describing the revelations made by the excavations in the La- 
conicum of the Baths of Caracella, I equally describe the Pantheon 
as originally planned to be the hot-air bath-room of the Therma of 
Agrippa. ‘The flooring is double, the upper being raised above the 
Jower in the usual manner upon a number of small pedestals three 
feet in height. ‘The walls behind the marble panelling are covered 
with calorifers — terra-cotta rectangular pipes placed perpendicu- 
Jarly in close connection with each other — through which the heat 
was carried from the space between the floors; but this heat was 
the product, not, as was generally supposed, of one, but of six large 
furnaces — one behind and one below each of the smaller recesses. 
There were probably other furnaces, the positions of which have not 
yet been ascertained, for the examination of this Laconicum has not 
yet been entirely completed because of the masses of fallen vaulting 
which still hide some portions. In front of each recess — and of one 
the details are complete in every respect — there was a low wall or 
balustrade three feet in height, with one step or seat on the outside 
toward the centre of the hall, and three similar steps or seats on the 
~ inside of the balustrades leading down to the floors of these recesses. 
which are ona level two feet lower than that of the hall itself. These 
steps are continued along the sides of the recesses, and upon them 
the bathers sat. The furnace connected with each recess is behind 
the back wall. It is 9 feet in height, arched above, and 6 feet 9 inches 
in width and the same in length. Its floor is on the same level with 
the lower floor of the recess, which is again lower than the corre- 
sponding floor of the central! portion of the hall. The arched sum- 
init of the furnace rises behind the back wall of the recess to the 
height of about 4 feet 6 inches above the line of its upper floor, while 
the lower 3 feet of the inside of the furnace —allowing for the 18- 
inch thickness of the upper floors of the recess — opens upon the 
space between the floors. It is, therefore, evident that when the 
furnaces were packed with wood the flames must have played with 


such a degree of intensity against the back walls and beneath the 
floors of these recesses as to raise the temperature within them to 
even a higher grade than is required in any Turkish bath, and of 
the great force of the fire the furnaces found show abundant indica- 
tions. Moreover, the space between the floors of these recesses is 
entirely open and bounded by almost continuous walls to concentrate 
the flames there, while the heat, passing through apertures at their 
ends, spread onward between the double floors of the hall and up the 
ealorifers on its walls. What may have been the temperature in the 
middle of the hall Lam not competent to judge, but it must have 
borne the same relative proportion to that in the recesses which the 
temperature in the middle of a large room does to that immediately 
in front of a roaring fire in the grate on one side; and the recesses 
in these great circular hot-air bath-rooms were so many fireplaces—of 
which the fires were hidden — close into which the bathers sat. Ifa 
bather found himself too hot he could vary the temperature by going 
more into the middle of the room. ‘The access to the mouths of these 
furnaces was through the series of great subterranean corridors and 
chambers beneath the level of the Therma. There, below, were the 
men who fed them, and there the wood was stored. Flights of steps 
lead up to the mouth of each furnace. — Correspondence of the Lon- 
don Times. 





THE RIGHT OF SUPPORT TO BUILDINGS BY BUILD- 


INGS. 


HE now famons case! of 
Angus vs. Dalton, or 
rather Dalton vs. An- 

gus, as it actually is in its 
latest and most important 
stage, namely, in the ap- 
pee to the House of Lords, 
1as quite recently received 
a supplement in the deci- 
sion of Vice-Chancellor 
Ilall in the case of Le 
maitre vs. Davis, 50 Law 
Journal, Chancery Divi- 
sion, p. 173. In Dalton 
vs. Angus it was settled 
once for all that the owner 
of buildings has a right to 
support for such buildings 
from the adjacent land 
when they have been in 
existence for a period of 
twenty years. ‘This con- 
clusion was, as some of 
our readers will atany rate 
remember, arrived at on 
different grounds by the 
judges who advised the 
House of Lords and by 
the judicial members of 
that House themselves. 
Lord Selborne distinctly 
and boldly gave it as his 
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[From the British Architect.] 
opinion that the right to support was a right within the Prescription 
Act, and therefore that twenty years’ enjoyment gave an absolute 


statutory right to support. Lord Blackburn, without denying that 
the Lord Chancellor's opinion was correct, yet based his judgment 
on the ground that an enjoyment of the right for a period of twenty 
years gave the owner, so to speak, of such enjoyment a prescriptive 
title to the right to support; and among the judges Mr. Justice Fr 
came with regret to the conclusion that a long series of judicial dici- 
sions had so formulated the law as to make it urease to hold that 
twenty years’ enjoyment did not give a right, though such law was 
based on no principle at all. Such, then, was the case of Dalton vs. 
Angus, to which Vice-Chancellor Hall has just added a very impor- 
tant and legally logical sequel. 

The result of Lemaitre vs. Hall may be stated in half a dozen 
words. It was therein judicially decided that not only does an enjoy- 
ment of support for twenty years give buildings a right to such sup- 
port from adjoining land, but also from adjoining buildings as long as 
such enjoyment has been neither secret, nor by force, nor discontinu- 
ous. ‘This, it will once more be seen, is a most important develop- 
ment of the case in the Ilouse of Lords, and one which may have 
important practical consequences. As Vice-Chancellor Hall truly 
says, it is impossible to find a distinction in legal principles between 
the right to support from land for buildings and from buildings for 
buildings. The right of support by land to land, which it was de- 
cided long ago was a right given by English law, is one which differs 
from the right of buildings to support from adjoining land, because 
the former is a natural right wich attaches to the possession of the 
land. But a right of support to buildings is a different right in its 
inception, being of a quasi-artificial character, and therefore whether 
it be land or buildings by which buildings are supported matters not. 
If the owner of buildings obtains a right to support from his neigh- 
bor’s land because the land has supported his buildings for twenty 
years, and whether it is held that this right arises from the operation 


1See American Arehiteet for July 16, 1331. 
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of the Prescription Act, or from actual enjoyment, whether founded 
on the fiction of a lost grant or not, or from the actual state at which 
English law has arrived. equally also if it be buildings which have sup- 
ported buildings, the right must be created. Vice-Chancellor Hall, 
in his judgment in Lemaitre vs. Davis, seemed to consider he must 
rest his opinion on the fact that Lord Selborne held that the Pre- 
scription Act applied to such a right as the one in question. It does 
not seem necessary to make the right depend solely on the operation 
of this statute. As long as there is nv lugical and legal distinction 
between the right to support from land and buildings, the conclusions 
of the House of Lords in Dalton vs. Angus must be es 
whether based on the ground stated by Lord Selborne or the other 
members of the Court. 
But there is, as it seems to us, a distinction of some practical im- 
as between the case of support from land and support from 
uildings. In Angus vs. Dalton, Lord Selborne stated that against 
such a servitude as that claimed in the case before him the owner of 
the adjoining land “has his own remedy, if he chooses to prevent 
and interrupt it. ‘That power of resistance does, and must in all 
such cases, exist. They (the servitudes) can always be interrupted, 
and that without difficulty or inconvenience, when a man._wishes and 
finds it for his interest to make such a use of his own land as will 
have that effect.” Soon after the Iouse of Lords delivered their 
judgment, in our comment on it we pointed out that such interrup- 
tions as the Lord Chancellor points to were, in the case of support 
from land to buildings, by no means so easy as he seemed to think, 
and that to let down your land, and so let down your neighbor’s 
house, was quite a different thing from putting a hoarding in front 
of his window or a bar across a pathway. Now this objection is 
still more forcible in the case of support from buildings. Mr. Jus- 
tice Frye, in the course of his interesting opinion, says, “ [s the sup- 
ort of the house by the adjoining soil preventible? I think not. 
t is, of course, physically possible for one man so to excavate his 
‘soil as to let down his neighbor’s building, and a man may or may 
not have occasion to excavate his own land for his own purposes, 
but such an excavation for the sole purpose of letting down a neigh- 
bor’s house is of so expensive, so difficult, so churlish a character, 


that it is not reasonably to be required to prevent the ae ne of ° 
adjoining | 


aright,” and he thus proceeds: “In fact, in the case o 
houses it would be to require a man to destroy his own property in 
order to protect his right to it.” This, more forcibly than we 
can put it, sums up the practical objection to this recent develo 
ment of Dalton vs. Angus: to prevent the acquisition of the right it 
requires “a man to destroy his own property in order to protect it.” 
te must be confessed this is somewhat a reductio ad absurdum of 
the doctrine of the Ilouse of Lords; but it must also be confessed 
that it is a perfectly logical conclusion. In the case before Vice- 
Chancellor Hall, the actual building was a cellar belonging to an inn 
called the Mitre Tavern, and it, together with the wall of the tavern, 
was injured by the support from the adjoining buildings being taken 
away in the course-of their demolition for the purpose of improve- 
ment. In such a case as this it seems difficult to see how any practi- 
cal step can be taken to prevent the acquisition of the right: for 


whether it is worse to destroy your own building to prevent your ~ 


neighbor gaining a right which may at some future time be a cause 
of grave inconvenience to you, or to let such right be gained and take 
the chance of its never being burdensome? It may, perhaps, be said, 
that if you threaten your neighbor, then, unless he will admit that 
he only has the right to support by your permission, and only 
for so long a time as you choose to let him have it, you will destroy 
your own building so as to prevent the acquisition of the right, he 
will at once make the required admission. But experience must have 
sufficiently shown us that there are scores of persons who, knowing 
the grave inconveniences and the great expense which must attend 
the carrying out of such a threat as this, will refuse to make any 
such admission, and trust to the inconvenience and expense prevent- 
ing their neighbor from carrying his threat into force. There are, 
of course, other and well-known arguments to be urged on the other 
side, especially that it is expedient that a right after being enjoyed 
for a certain time should become absolute. Into these we do not 
propose to enter: they are at the bottom of all kinds of prescriptive 
titles, whether to light, to roads, or to the absolute possession of 
landed property. But it was impossible, in commenting on and 
pointing out this important extension of the doctrine finally fixed as 
a part of the positive law of this country, by: the case of Dalton vs. 
Angus, which is caused by the judgement of Vice-Chancellor Hall in 
Lemaitre vs. Davis, not to show at the same time the grave difficulty 
which exists in preventing the acquisition of this right. The diffi- 
ou was noticed in Dalton vs. Angus, and was deliberately consid- 
ered to be one which did not over-rule the more important benefit of 
a prescriptive title to the right to support from land. It possibly 
may have to be considered by the same high tribunal at some future 
day in relation to the support of buildings, but meanwhile, as long as 
Lemaitre vs. Davis is good law, building-owners must submit to it as 
best they can. — The Builder. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


RESIDENCE FOR REV. GEORGE B. BEECHER, HILLSBORO, 0. MR. 
SAMUEL HANNAFORD, ARCHITECT AND SUPERINTENDENT, CIN- 
CINNATI, O. 


Turis house is built of the native limestone, which is a yellow gray 
in tone. The jambs of the windows, chimneys, and parts of the 








gables are laid up with dark red brick. Roof of slate. The ceil- 
ings are finished with beams and panels of oak, and most of the 
interior wood-work is of the sam? material. The main hall has a 
large stone fireplace. 


SCOTTISH SKETCHES BY MR. J. W. SMALL, F. 8S. A. SCOT.—SKETCHES 
FROM HAMILTON PALACE; MANOR-HOUSE OF THE MAINS, NEAR 
DUNDEE. : 


COURT-HOUSE FOR AN IOWA COUNTY. MESSRS. BARTLETT & WEST, 
ARCHITECTS, DES MOINES, 10. 


HOUSE AT SHORT HILLS, N. J. MESSRS. LAMB & RICH, ARCHITECTS, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE AIR WITHIN OUR HOUSES.!— II. 

HERE was one other consid- 
eration, and that was damp 
air. He would remind them 

that when air was laden with 
moisture it simply meant that it 
was charged with globules of 
water held in suspension, or 
floating in the air, by means of 
which globules of water the air 
was, as we said, in common par- 
lance, thickened, so that an or- 
ganic substance, as he had be- 
fore said, was suspended in the 
air with greater facility. Ie knew a public institution not very 
far from where they were then assembled — public baths and wash- 
houses — which had been ingeniously built over a grave-yard. Now, 
air from public baths and washbouses, he need scarcely tell them, 
must be necessarily damp— must be charged largely with water; 
and when a house containing air charged largely with water stood 
over an old grave-yard, what was the effect of the passage of the 
ground-air into the house? The effect was simply this: that when 
people opened the doors in the morning for the purpose of commenc- 
ing work the air was said to vo forih and meet them in the face with 
a strength “enough to knock them down.” He need not tell them 
the cause of it, and he need not tell them that in that establish- 
ment one person died and another person died —a father died, a 
mother died, a son died, a daughter died, and yet that establishment 
had not been altered one iota to this day. ‘That was the effect of 
damp, and the reason why in this climate we spoke so much of damp 

ouses. The fact was that if there were any great amount of impurity 
in the air-bath it was held in suspension in greater deusity the vreat- 
er the amount of water in the air. He thought he had given them to 
understand, by comparison, what really was the condition into which 
was liable to get the air-bath wherein we chose to live in this climate, 
and under the Gothic conditions of dwellings which pertained to us. 
Now, let them turn to the question of natural ventilation. It was of 
no use talking about nature doing everything aright, and leaving it 
there. What we wanted to do in our days was to trace the precise 
means by which nature did do everything aright, in order to guide 
ourselves in our humble attempts at contrivances — not to follow na- 
ture in a quibbling spirit, but by appreciating the conditions under 
which our planet exists and man had come into existence as a species ; 
and in order that we might succeed in our contrivances to rectify the 
failings of nature, we must do the best we could, with some apprecia- 
tion not only of the principles upon which nature worked, but also of 
the elements of which natural organization consisted. With respect 
to ventilation, he would point out to them how nature worked, to use 
a phrase which was not a good one, with respect to ventilation. ‘They 
should take the dead body of a rat, and place it in the open fields: 
it was harmless; they might smell it probably, or they might not; 
but put a dead rat under the floor, or between the joists, and the 
state of things was very different. Put the dead rat, as the repre- 
sentative of a great deal of similar decaying matter, into a drain, 
and they knew the consequence. Instead of a small dead animal, 
they would suppose that an open field was covered with a considera- 
ble amount of rotten manure, as was done every day. They drove 
past it. The manure was in its right place, and nature was doing 
with it that which nature always did if left undisturbed. A portion 
of the manure was being converted into gas, and the atmospheric ac- 
tion automatically — without any impulse of our ingenuity — this 
grand, invisible, silent -agent was carrying into the upper regions all 
that was prejudicial, poisonous, and unsatisfactory, or offensive to our 
nostrils, carrying it away so rapidly and effectually that it was per- 
fectly harmless. But inclose that in a sewer or a chamber, and 
there the air could not carry it away: it was impossible for nature to 
work upon it if they would not let nature in. Such was the opera- 
tion of natural ventilation in the open fields, that they knew perfectly 
well that it was scarcely possible to deposit in the open country any de- 
caying substance without the automatic action of the air rendering its 
decomposition absolutely innocuous. That led him to lay before them 
this view of the condition of the atmosphere. We were accustomed 
to say that we could not live upon air (but we certainly could not 
live without it), as if it were some substantial food taken into our 
body, exercising its own influence as a repairing, nourishing sub- 
stance. But let them look at it in a different light: was not 
air the great scavenger of this globe? It was the cleansing agent. 
If we inspired and expired the air, it was for cleansing purposes. 


1 Part of a paper read before the Civil and Mechanical Engineer's Society, 
March 2, by Professor Kerr, and published in the Builder. 
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The air acted upon a decaying object and cleansed it, and carried 
off the polluted matter into the air and distributed it presently by 
gravitation over the surface in a new form, rendered innocuous, and 
charged with a fructifying influence by which the whole world was 
nourished. ‘Therefore, they, as engineers and architects, at any rate as 
scientific men contemplating the problem of ventilation, had to look 
upon the era as it was — namely, a great cleanser, and without 
the influence of the air being allowed to cleanse, it was impossible that 
anything on the surface of the globe could be cleansed. apey knew 
that the air was constantly seeking access to every inclosed chamber 
which was calculated to become impure, as if it were an intelligent 
agent charged with the function of searching out its work, and per- 
sistent in finding access to every inclosed space if it possibly could. 
It would force its way in at the cracks of our doors and windows, 
and it would get in at the chimney, and if it could not get in in any 
other way it would get through the walls in appreciable quantities. 
It would play through every substance which it could possibly pierce, 
all with the determination to do its work of cleansing. ‘That, for the 
science of ventilation, was the right light in which to regard the at- 
mosphere. Perhaps they would allow him to suggest this, and it was 
a mere suggestion, and might be worth nothing, but he could not 
help thinking that the time was coming when we should live in 
houses, the walls of which were intentionally rendered porous; that 
was to say, that inasmuch as we knew that the air already played 
through our thick brick walls, so we should in time arrive at allow- 
ing the air to go through the walls, under proper control, and by that 
means maintain the purity of the air in a way which he thought 
could not be otherwise than beneficial. ‘This was worth considera- 
tion, scientifically in its bearing, if not practically in its details. 
Having referred to the fact that where ventilators were put in a 
room it would be found that, in the great majority of cases they 
were carefully shut, he went on to say that that gave them a pretty 
clear understanding of the thoughtless condition of ventilation, or 
non-ventilation, in our houses, and chiefly in our best houses; and 
the better the house the worse, generally speaking, it was ventilated. 
Now he would go a little farther in respect to air in the abstract. A 
circumstance had lately been brought out and traced which was, he 
confessed, somewhat new to him, and that was the question of vitali- 
ty in bad air. To speak non-scientifically for the moment, beneficent 
nature was never at a loss to create machinery which gained its ends. 
When we succeeded in producing the most abominable atmosphere 
in any room, continually and perpetually, which we could devise, 
nature stepped in, and, in her quiet, silent way, applied a remedy, all 
her own, to this detestable condition to things. In work-rooms in 
London and elsewhere, where the air was polluted in the worst form 
from the causes which he had mentioned, and also by the changes 
connected with the processes of manufacture which went on—and 
some of which changes were extremely formidable with respect to the 
pollution of the air-bath— when the air had been brouglit into the 
worst possible condition, then nature set up a compensating condi- 
tion, and human life became adapted to it; and it seemed that hu- 
man creatures who worked in those work-rooms had their vitality 
accommodated to the atmosphere. ‘They did not die: they lived to 
an old age, but they lived on ata very low ebb of vitality. They 
did a minimum of work, their functions generally, in such cases, be- 
ing mere routine and mechanical action. ‘There was nothing which 
involved the need of intelligence, and, consequently, they carried 
themselves on in a dull, droning, wretched, miserable way, until 
they disappeared of sheer inanition, but no* until after a long life. 
This was an instance of the way in which nature accommodated her- 
self. When they went into a work-room where the air was constant- 
ly renewed, or when they went into the open fields where men were 
working in the air which nature breathed with its own freshness, 
then they would find the maximum of vitality, and a large quantity 
of food consumed as compared with the small quantity of food in the 
other case, and the muscular action of the system at its best, and the 
large amount of work done, ascompared with a minimum of work done 
in vitiated air. This had been illustrated by two very remarkable in- 
stances which he had seen quoted, and which he would mention pres- 
ently; but the question before them now, which was to be illustrated, 
was this question: —that in the work-room, in which the air was 
abominable, there was no cleansing done, and the air-bath was pol- 
luted, and charged with pollution upon pollution, and no cleansing 
took place, but in the open air the air was constantly changed, and 
also in well-ventilated work-shops; it was a question not merely be- 
tween what people call fresh air and foul air, but what we recognized 
as cleansing versus non-cleansing. Here was tlie illustration to which 
he referred. In a certain work-room, occupied by a certain number 
of young women engaged in needle-work, there was a very bad con- 
dition of ventilation indeed, and some kind, scientific gentleman de- 
signed a simple process of ventilation, and the girls became lively 
instead of being dull and stupid; and they struck for an increase of 
wages, not on account of increased intelligence, but because they 
said they could not live on the old wages, as their appetites had in- 
creased. Whether the lady at the head of the establishment shut up 
the ventilator he did not know. In the other case, a certain barrack- 
room was described as being badly ventilated, and science stepped 
in again as a Good Samaritan, and introduced good ventilation. 
The soldiers did not stop up the ventilators, and they did not strike 
for more wages, but they struck for more food; their appetites in- 
creased, and their intelligence, and, no doubt their activity increased. 
The question had to be brought before the War Office, in the time of 


Lord Herbert of Lea. They would see perfectly well the applica- 
tion of these illustrations and the science which was involved. One 
more matter which he might mention was the question of actual disease 
in the sense of a disturbance of the bodily organs, to be treated medi- 
cally, produced by want of cleansing of the air. They would not 
talk any more about foul or impure air, or pure and fresh air; but 
they would talk about an air-bath which was cleansed, as against one 
which was not cleansed. They had all heard that in polluted air 
various forms of disease would come into existence; according to the 
old-fashioned formula, disease was said to be brought about by the 
medium of bad air. ‘They all remembered the instance of Dr. Aber- 
nethy, when he went into a sick-chamber, and found the chimney 
blocked up with a sack, and the air otherwise carefully excluded, 
pushed his fist through the window in order to let in the beneficent 
air. We all now acknowledge the power of air and light, and doc- 
tors nowadays removed their patients to fresh air. They removed 
their patient from some back slum (of which there were too many in 
London and all large towns) to hospitals where there was plenty of 
space, and where ventilation was scientifically conducted. They all 
knew what was the cause of dry-rot. Ile need not talk to them sont 
it as a fungus upon the surface of wood. Where there was under a 
floor, or elsewhere, the presence of a great deal of moisture, with 4 
certain amount of heat, this fungus grew rapidly. They also knew 
the cure. Let in the air, by putting in two or three air-bricks, and 
they drove dry-rot out. So it was with disease. Dry-rot might be 
said to be in the lungs or liver, simply by reason of polluted air. In 
the fresh air this dry-rot would disappear. This was about the 
condition of things with respect to ventilation. They would ask, 
* How is this to be remedied ?” He was not going to say; he left it 
to engineers to discover that. Speaking seriously, he thought they 
would agree with him that ventilation was still in its infancy, and 
that the problem of how to ventilate English rooms in English houses 
had not yet been fairly attacked. There were plenty of nostrums and 
patents, but there was nothing by which the air-bath of an ordinary 
room could be kept even reasonably pure. If there were, he should 
be happy to hear it described. It was of no use, in these days, to 
propose the use of anything which was complicated. If they had 
anything to propose with respect to ventilation, let it be simple. The 
more complicated it was, and the more ingenious it was, they might 
depend upon it, the more pestiferous it would turn out. Let them 
consider how simply nature did Ler work. They all knew what the 
air was, and what was its composition, and how it did its work with 
a simplicity that was perfectly charming; and when he contrasted it 
with our perverted contrivances, he asked, was it not perfectly ene 
that in the solution of this great question of ventilation, simplicity 
must be considered, and complications avoided? The question was 
simply this, and this was the pla’nest and most scientific way of put- 
ting it. They had a reservoir of air in the interior of their rooms, 
and that must be kept in the fresh condition of the air in the open 
fields. He would not accept anything else. He did not say they 
could solve the problem; he did not say that it would be solved in 
his lifetime or the lifetime of his children; but it must be solved 
sooner or later, otherwise we must go on with our vital energies im- 
paired, generation after generation, and civilization be regarded 
more as an influence for the deterioration of the human system than 
for its improvement. 


THE SCOTT MONUMENT, EDINBURGH. 
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structure, by filling the vacant niches with figures. ee were 
invited to send in competitive designs, and a selection from these 
having been made, the artists were commissioned to have them exe- 
cuted in freestone. The result is now before the public in a collec- 
tion of statues, which will remain on view for some time in the Calton 
Convening Rooms before being hoisted to their destined positions. 
By an expenditure of over £1,200 no less than thirty-two figures have 
been obtained, being the number required to fill the remaining empty 
niches. Eight of these—of which one has not yet left the sculptor’s 
studio—are on the scale of six feet, the others being each about three 
feet high. The Scotsman says that the quality of the work is unequal. 
While a considerable number of the statues attain a more or less 
satisfactory standard, there are several that ean only be classed as 
mediocre, not to speak of one or two decidedly feeble productions. 
An Oliver Cromwell, by the late W. Brodie, shows some vigor of 
characterization, but looks too short in stature; though this defect 
may not, perhaps, be so perceptible when the figure is looked at from 
bélow. By the same artist are a stern looking Helen Macgregor, 
clutching broadsword and target, as if ready for mortal combat; and 
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a Madge Wildfire, who hardly strikes one as looking particularly cra- 
zy. There is acertain piquancy in the dainty air of Sir Piercte Shaf- 
ion, as represented by (lark Stanton, in tle act of twirling his mous- 
tache. D. W. Stephenson’s Fair Maid of Perth ay be remembered, 
as seen at the Academy, for its grave and graceful if somewhat im- 
assive composure. His Montrose is spirited in attitude, if only the 
Fread had been a little more emphasized. C. M’Bride has hit off a 
lifelike conception of the Dougal Cratur as a wild and eager-faced 
gillie moving, dirk in hand, down a mountain path, with some bit of 
serious business in prospect. Ivanhoe, by John Rhind, is a well-pro- 
ortioned and easily-poised figure, with the muscular contours show- 
ing effectively through chain-armor. His John Knoz displays con- 
siderable force in the modelling of hands that grasp a large bible, 
though the lower limbs do not indicate so much as might be expected 
of corresponding tension. There is also a good deal of spirit in his 
rather short-armed Rob Roy; while another figure 7 racily ex- 
resses the self-satisfied assurance of Richie Moniplies. Ravenswood, 
bon the same hand, is cleverly poised, with right hand on lips and 
left resting on haunch, in a posture suggestive of profound abstrac- 
tion; and an appearance of vivacious movement has been success- 
fully conveyed in the statue of Lucy Ashton. W.G. Stephenson’s 
humorous vein has found vent in broadly expressive designs, showing 
Peter Peebles in the act of boring some one with his “ gude ganging 
plea,” and Caleb Balderston, with head aslant, as he notes the suc- 
cess of his efforts in polishing an old tankard. This artist has also 
contributed an Abbess, attractive in its quiet and graceful simplicity. 
W. B. Rhind’s Knight Templar, though rather stagey in action is 
firmly set on his legs, and shows form under the armour. Bating, 
again, a dash of the theatrical, there is considerable energy of ex- 
ression in this sculptor’s demonstrative Balfour of Burleigh ; but 
Ris Claverhouse looks rather ineffectual, and Hatleraick ee! too 
Ss. 


jounty in attitude. Of the remaining statues, David Deans, by 
urnett, and Gurth, by W. Sheriffs, claim honorable mention. 
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Supply Company, Limited, I had an opportunity, on Thursday, the 
16th inst., of assisting at the inauguration of new works of sewace 
collection, which have been executed upon the Shone system at East- 
bourne. More than a hundred gentlemen, engineers and others, in- 
terested in the subject, from all parts of the country, accepted the 
invitation, and were rewarded by witnessing a practical illustration 
of what can be done by local enterprise when stimulated by eelf-inter- 
est, under the guidance of men of “light and leading.” When Dr. 
Richardson projected his earthly paradise, dedicated to the goddess 
of health, selecting Worthing as the site of the new city, Eastbourne 
seems to have taken the hint and the lesson to heart. ‘The result is 
the successful completion, on Thursday, of the first stage towards the 
practical realization of an ideal which many sceptics at the time 
deemed to be visionary and unattainable. The main sewer at East- 
bourne, at its starting point, is 25 feet above the level of that part 
of the town, which was once a rustic dell, and now the fashionable 
resort of visitors and residents alike, on the estate of that savacious 
nobleman who may be described as the Aladdin of municipal enter- 
prise. This was the initial difficulty. The second is common to all 
seaside resorts which depend upon a tidal outfall for the disposal of 
their accnmulated sewage, lying stagnant, or backing up in huge cav- 
ernous constructions, yclepeil sewers, but in reality, subterraneous 
reservoirs and elongated gas-factories. Of course, there were the 
usual crop of expedients for coping with these difficulties. First, a 
separate system of collection for the lower town, and precipitation 
works in the bottom of the dell. Secondly, a tunnel under tle marine 
esplanade, direct into the sea, after the flagrant example of so many 
towns upon the same coast. Thirdly, a deep, capacious sewer, of 
metropolitan proportions, through the bowels of the earth, with the 
inevitable pumping-machinery at the outfall reservoir, to lift the 
accumulated sewage into the long-suffering sea. Fortunately, all 
such illusory methods were rejected, and the sewage of the lower is 
lifted into the main sewer of the upper town, by means of compressed 
air, working at an effective pressure of about 12 Ibs. on the square 
inch, and supplied automatically at a depth of 22 feet below the sur- 
face, without need of supervision, or any charge for attendance, ex- 
cept at stated intervals. We descended by an easy flight of steps 
into a kind of grotto paved with tiles, lighted with gas, cool, quiet, 
noiseless and inodorous, the only sound perceptible being an occa- 
sional sigh from the compressed air as it escaped through the exhaust 
on its course to ventilate the old drain after each successive dis- 
charge. The motive force thus utilized serves a double purpose, not 
only by forcing the sewage from the ejector onto the higher level, 
but also insuring thgt thorough ventilation of the drain, which ren- 





ders the formation of noxious gases well nigh impossible. This com- 
pressed air is conveyed from the outfall, two miles distant, where a 
5-horse-power engine works two of Sturgeon’s ordinary compressors; 
and the gauge in the grotto indicates to the inquirer that this effect- 
ive pressure is transmitted throughout the intervening distance, in 
pipes of 2}-inch diameter, without any appreciable loss by leakage 
whatever. Arrived at the point of outfall, the collected sewage is 
forced into the sea, at all times of the tide, and in all states of wind 
or weather, thereby securing to the inhabitants of this favored town 
the inestimable benefit of sewage always in motion through sewers of 
moderate capacity, effectually ventilated by the same force which 
gives the impetus and keeps the sewage in motion; this at a cost for 
outlay of capital and working expenditure so insignificant, that it 
must cause the rate-payers of some of our towns to bite their lips with 
envy and disappointment. [am not in a position to give the exact 
details of this expenditure, but the information will doubtless be 
forthcoming from those who are best competent to give it. Having, 
I trust, written enough to excite the curiosity of your numerous read- 
ers, I have only to thank Mr. Wallis—the agent of the Duke of 
Devonshire, and an energetic member of the Local Board, to whose 
plucky initiative and very vigilant supervision the town of Eastbourne 
owes so much of its marvelous prosperity,—for his lucid explanation 
of the advantages of the system to the assembled company—remind- 
ing him, however, that his task, and that of his coadjutors, is not yet 
completed; that having brought the undiluted sewaze to the outfall, 
by methods so admirable, and appliances so economical, it is a scan- 
dal to eontinue the waste of material so rich in fertilizing ingredi- 
ents, and throw such potentiality of wealth to the (sea) dogs, in defi- 
ance of every law of mind or matter. I have reason to believe 
that the means of effective utilization are close at hand, and that the 
same master spirit which directed the work of economic collection, 
and has piloted Eastbourne safely over the quicksands of sanitary 
illusiens and professional extravagance, will not rest long under the 
imputation of a half-hearted policy which collects sewaze only to 
waste it in the teeth of all experience, and stops short of a logical 
conclusion to an otherwise great and exemplary work. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
May 3. 1882. 
HE Society met at 8 Pp. m., President Welch in the chair, and 
John Bogart, Secretary. Details were announced of the Con 
‘vention to be held at Washington, May 16-19 inst. 

A paper on the Improvement of the Potomac, at Washington, by 
William R. Hutton, member of the Socicty, was read by the Secre- 
tary. The different plans proposed were described. Those of the 
Board of Survey of 1872, of a Committee of Tax-Payers in 1877, of Col. 
Abert in 1878, of the Commissioners of the District in 1879, and its 
modification in 1881, all preserve the main channel of the river on 
the Virginia side, and leave a large area of flat low-land to be re- 
claimed along the present water-front of Washington, virtually 
extending the city streets about three-fourths of a mile bevond the 
present wharves. In some of these plans a narrow channel adjacent 
to the present shore-line is retained for a part of the lower city 
water-front. 

The objections urged against these plans are their excessive cost; 
the removal of the water-front too far from the business portion of 
the city; the increased difficulty of drainage; the reclamation of too 
much land of a character very expensive for maintenance, and in the 
project of the District Commission, special difficulties connected with 
the proposed flushing basin. The author advocates the deflections of 
the main channel of the river below Georgetown, across the flat to the 
Maryland shore, and its maintenance substantially along the present 
water-line of the city. He claims that this is entirely practicable, 
that the low land left on the Virginia side will be less objection- 
able, that the deep channel close to the city will be of permanent 
value, that the sewage and drainage of the city will be much more 
easily disposed of; that there will be less danger of ice gorges, and 
that the cost will be moderate. 


TIN-ENCASED DOORS. 
Boston, May 6, 1882. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— | 

Dear Sirs, — I observed in your paper of May 6 a repetition of an 
incorrect statement: that at a test of fire-shutters which took place 
at East Berlin, Conn., under the direction of the Corrugated Metal 
Co., a wooden shutter covered with tin, made as the circular states, 
“according to the specifications of the Boston Manufacturers’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company,” failed in its service. 

Our inspector, Mr. Sherman, was present at this test. The shut- 
ter was not made according to the specifications of this Company, 
and was set very badly. The wood of the shutter was exposed on 
the edges; the building was of such construction that it spread 
apart and allowed the flame to come in direct contact with these un- 
protected edges, for which reason the shutter of course failed. 

The metal shutter filled with mineral wool which was tried at this 
same test appeared to serve its purpose exceedingly well, and if it 
can be furnished at a reasonable cost, will be useful for those who 
are unwilling to trust a well-made wooden shutter properly encased 
in metal, or who are willing to pay for work which may perhaps . 
serve the purpose more adequately. Upon this shutter time and 
experience will be required, as it is in all other matters. In the 
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meantime our confidence remains unimpaired in the wooden shutter 
encased in tin as the best example of a “slow-burning” safeguard 
which has yet been proved in actual fires. 

Yours very truly, EpwarRp ATKINSON, President. 


[As we suppose the experiment of the Corrugated Metal Company, at 
Enst Berlin, Conn., mentioned in our last issue, was conducted in good 
faith, aa certainly was the test of fire-resisting materials made by the 
Maseachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association last autumn, we cannot but 
infer that the proper way of building a tin-encased door is not generally 
understood, and we therefore publish the specification for such doors as are 
recommended by the Boston Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance Company :— 

**We find it necessary to repeat the warning against inadequate tire«loors, 
as we find that reliance is stil placed on several clisses of doors in which we 
have no confidence. such as rolled or cast iron doors, corrugated or hollow 
iron doors, wooden doors covered with zinc — a metal which melts at about 
700 dezrees Fahrenheit, wooden doors covered on only one side with tin. 

"The wooden door, covered with tin, only serves its purpose when the 
wood is fully encased in tin, put on in such a way that no air, or the mini- 
mum of air. can reach the wood when it is exposed to the heat of a tire. 
Under these conditions, the surface of the wood is converted into charcoal; 
and charcoal, being itself a non-conductor of heat, itself tends to retard the 
further combustion of the wood; bnt if air penetrates the tin casing in any 
measure, the charcoal first made, and then the wood itself, are both con- 
sumed and the door is destroyed. In like manner, if a door is tinned only 
on one side, as soon as the heat suffices to convert the surface of the wood 
under the tin and next to the fire into charcoal, the oxygen reaches it froin 
the outside, and the dvor is of little more value than a thin door of iron ora 
plain wooden door. 

SPECIFICATIONS. 

“A door of the right construction to resist fire should be made of good 
pine, and should be of two or more thicknesses of matched boards nailed 
across each other, either at right angles or at forty-five degrees. If the 
doorway be more than seven feet by four feet, it would be better to use 
three thicknesses of same stuff: in other words, the door shonld be of a 
thickness proportioned to its area. Such a door should always be made to 
ehut into a rabbet, or flush with the wall, when practicable; or, if it is a 
sliding door, then it should be made to shut into or behind a jamb, which 
would press it up against the wall. The door and its jainbs, if of wood, 
ehowd then be sheathed with tin, the plates being locked at joints and 
secttrely uailed under the locking with nails at least one inch long. No air- 
Bpaces should be Icft in a door by panelling or otberwise, as the door will 
resist best that has the most solid material in it. 

“This kind of door may be fitted with automatic appliances, so that it 
will close of itself when subjected to the heat of a fire; but these appliances 
do not interfere with the ordinary methods of opening and shutting the 
door. They only constitute a safeguard against negligence. The patterns 
for this apparatus are with the Holvoke Machine Company, who will make 
the castings when ordered. and this Company will turnish the necessary 
fusible links.’’ — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 


BOOKS ON MODERN ARCHITECTURE. 


404 Market St., St. Lours, Mo., April 24, 1882, 
To tne Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Dear Sirs, — [ wish to take a course of study and reading on mod- 
ern churches and modern residences. Can you refer me to any 
books which treat specially of those subjects? If so, will you please 
give me their names and prices? Will you kindly give me your 
opinion as to the most necessary requirements of an architect of 
to-day ? Yours very respectfully, A. W. Cass, 

Asst. U. S. Eng., U. S. Eng. Corps. 


[Mopern Parish Churches, by J. T. Micklethwaite, B. T. Batsford, Lon- 
don; The Rules of the Church Building Society, just republished in our 
columns; and Withers’ Charch Architecture, will serve for elementary in- 
struction in regard to ecclesiastical buildings. For dwelling-houses, Vaux's 
Villa and Cottage Architecture, H. Hudson Holly’s Modern Dwellings, both 
published by Harper & Brothers, New York; Modern Architectural Designs 
and Details, published by Wm. T. Comstock, New York; Kerr's The Gen- 
tleman’s House, Murray, London; and Stevenson's House Architecture, 
London, will furnish much valuable information. 

The most necessary requirements for an architect of the present dav are 
honesty, industry, and perseverance. Next to these a thoruugh knowledge 
of constraction, a cultivated taste, and continual practice in design after 
the best models will do most fur his professional advaacement. — Eps. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 


ARCHITECTS’ FEES. 
Citrcaqo, April 24, 1882, 
To THE Epitors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, — A question as to allowance for architects’ fees has 
been referred to you for a decision. 

‘1. Having recently completed a dwelling, in my bill for services [ 
have charged the usual per cent on the entire bill of mantels and 
grates — which in this case is quite large. ‘The owner claims that 
having purchased without my assistance all the crates, etc., and or- 
dered a greater portion of the mantels from designs other than my 
own, that I am not entitled to the usual five per cent commission on 
them. 

2. Should not the architect be allowed an extra compensation for 
such designs as sideboard —a permanent fixture — and elaborate 
wood mantels? And if so, what is usually considered a fair per- 
centum ? ARCHITECT. 


{Ir the mantels are included in the contracts for the building. and the 
architect has made designs for them. he is generally willing to include them 
in the five per cent commission on the total cost, whether the owner follows 
the designs or not. If, however, as is often the case, the mantels and grates 
are procured separately, without necessitating any special thought or adap- 
tation of his plans on the part of the architect, it is customary to regard 
them asa part of the furniture. upon which the architect is not entitled to 
any commission, unless he designs them and superintends their execution. 
In this case he charges a reasonable percentage for furniture work, which is 
never less than ten per cent on the cost, and often much more, according to 
the character of the drawings required. —Eps. AMKRICAN Agcuitert.} 





NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 
Tue Faraces or Encranp.— The vote for maintaining royal pal- 
aces in Inygland this year is over $200,000. This is quite independent 
of the Queen’s revenue. 





A 860,000 We tt a Fartore. — The artesian: well at Calvary Ceme- 
tery, Long Island, just completed, has cost $60,000, is 800 feet deep, 
but the water is so muddy that it is unfit for use. 





A Userut Fire DEPARTMENT. — The fire engine house in East New- 
ark, N.J., with a steam fire-engine, a hook-and-ladder truck, two hose- 
carriages, the town-hall and three dwelling-houses, were burned last 
week. Loss, $25,000. 





Tae Srr Fraxcis Drake Memonrrat. — Long discussion of the Sir 
Francis Drake statue project at Plymouth has ended in a final decision 
to erect the memorial and to make it of bronze. Already a committee 
has been appointed to raise the required funds, but the Duke of Bed- 
ford has written that he should feel it an honor to be permitted to pre- 
sent the statue himself. It is not yet learned whether the town has 
decided to accept his gift, but it is confidently believed that it will 
accept it. 





M. Hewrt Grrrarp. — Dispatches from Paris announce the death of 
Henri Giffard, an engineer of eminence. He entered into the construc- 
tion department of the Paris and Versailles Railroad in 1841. He took 
great interest in the question of aerial navigation, and in 1852 attracted 
much attention by his endeavors ta employ steam as a motive power 
for balloons. The captive balloon in the Champ de Mars during the 
Paris Exhibition of 1867 and the ascents organized in it by M. Giffard 
will be long remembered by visitors to Paris. lle was also the inventor 
of several well-known and valuable appliances in the mechanism of 


‘steam engines. He received the decoration of the Legion of Honor in 


186-3. 


St. Marnr’s, Ventce.—A few years ago there was strong ontcry in 
England against the proposed restoration of the west, or main front, of 
St. Mark’s, at Venice. It is now learned that the suspension of the 
undertaking at that time —as it was supposed out of deference to the 
English and other protests — will not longer continue. Fresh scaffold- 
ing has been erected in front of the southernmost bays, and work is 
already in progress, but its nature cannot be ascertained, as the author- 
ities decline to give any information and will not permit any one to in- 
spect the work. ‘This secrecy,” says a correspondent, “is calculated 
to give rise to the gravest apprehensions with regard to what is going 
on, and itis difficult to avoid the suspicion that it is proposed to carry 
out the so-called restoration‘of the whole of the west front, which will 
involve the totat obliteration of all that is valuable in that wonderful 
and unique composition. The excuse that the works in question are 
necessary for the stability of the fabric was conclusively refuted by 
the evidence of English architects —the late Mr. George Street being 
among the number— who had carefully examined the building and de- 
clared that there was no ground for apprehension upon this score, and 
that the main piers and foundations are as solid as when first con- 
structed. It should be borne in mind that the Cathedral of St. Mark’s 
is constructed of rough masonry, covered externally with a thin venecr 
of marble, and that this covering has nothing to do with the stability 
of the building. It is this covering which it is proposed to renew.”— 
New York JZ'tmes. 





VANDALISM IN ITALY.— The Society for the Preservation of Ancient 
Buildings has just received a letter from the Cavalier Paravicini, the 
distinguished Milanese antiquary, in which he gives a list of the an- 
cient buildings in and near Milan which during the past year have been 
destroyed or completely falsified by an ignorant system of so-called 
“restoration.” The fine old medivval towers of the Porta Ticinese 
have been pulled down, for the sake of rebuilding them ona fresh site. 
The high altar of St. Ambrogio has been moved from its original po- 
sition, slightly oblique to the axis of the church —a position character- 
istic of the high altars of early Lombardic churches. It is now pro- 
posed to destroy Bramante’s noble portico on the north side of St. 
Ainbrogio, the only pretext being that it is not in keeping with the rest 
of the church. A scheme, the originator of which has received a gold 
medal, is now on foot for refacing the richly-colored brick and terra- 
cotta exterior of St. Maria delle Grazie with complete new fronts of 
stone. ‘The very interesting early churches of St. Giovanni in Conca 
d'Oro and St. Babila have been pulled down, and it is now proposed to 
remodel St. Calimero, St. Maria Incoronata, and St. Maurizio, with its 
glorious frescoes by Luini. In Pavia the early Lombardic church of 
St. Pietro in Ciel d'Oro is being rebuilt, and its western facade replaced 
by anew one of different design. The fine terra-cotta mosaic pave- 
ment in the transepts of the Church of the Certosa, near Pavia, has 
been, destroyed for the sake of putting a new one of marble. The rich 
and claborate terra-cotta ornaments of the facade have been painted 
over with thick red pigment, which has destroyed the sharpness of the 
delicate reliefs, and a general whitewashing over the walls of the clois- 
ter and cells of the monastery has obliterated all the remains of the ol. 
fresco decoration. These are a few examples of the manner in which 
the modern Italians are treating their priceless relics of art in its vari- 
ous forms. The Cavalier Paravicini dwells upon the sad fact that it is 
the Commission for the Preservation of Ancient Monuments and the 
Academies of Fine Art that have been committing the worst acts of 
vandalism —a fact that makes it difficult or impossible for any private 
Italian to get a hearing when he protests against such deeds. It is on 
this account that he appeals to the English people to assist him in the 
struggle to preserve what remains, and surely this appeal will not be 
without response in England when men reflect how important is the 
issue, and how irreparable a loss is being suffered by the whole civilized 
world as one link after another in the history of art is cut away to feel 
the vanity of some modern designer or the greed of some ccntractor 
eager for a job. — Zhe Architect. 


May 13, 1882.] 


The American Architect and Building News. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 





Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
pode by thew regular correspondents, the editors 

atly desire to receive voluntary information, espe- 
cually from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
ether with full detail illustrations, may be oblame 
4 the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 
twenty-five cents.) 


257,145. SASH-FASTENER.—Fred. E. Bailey, Man- 
chester, N. H. 

257,149. DERRICK-SWINGER. — Wallace C. Brown, 
Monson, Me. 

25,153. BarcK.—Joseph A. Dupuis, Montreal, Que- 
bec, Canada. 

2°7,182. ELEVATOR.—William H. Patterson, Balti- 
more, Md. 

257,183. HEATING APPARATUS.— John F. Pease, 
Syracuse, N. Y. . 

257,189. STAY-ROLLEB FOR SLIDING Doors. -Elijah 
U. Scoville, Manlius, N. Y. 

247,212. SAW JOINTER AND GAUGE. — Milo Covel, 
Chicago, Ill. 

257,226. COMBINED STEP-LADDER AND WINNOW 
SCAFFOLD.—Mary S. Kjellstrom, New York, N. Y. 

257,232. WASTE COMPRESSION-CuCK.—Edward W. 
McCormick, New York, N. Y. 

257,239. Process of UTILIZING SPENT LIME_FOR 
Bricks AND T1LE8.—Ernest L. Lansome, San Fran- 
eisco, Cal. 

257.265. SPRING-HINGF.—Ezra Ale, Altoona, Pa.: 

257,348. ADJUSTABLE WINDOW-SCREEN.— Edwin L. 
Lioyd, Philadelphia, Pa. 

257,356. BURGLAB-ALARM.— William D. Matney, 
Harve}, 111. 

257,366. FIRE-Proor TILE Furrtna.—George M. 
Moulton and Ernest V. Johnson, Chicago, 11. 

: 257,369. FIREPLACE. — David B. Murdoch, Pitts- 
urg, Pa. 

237,313. SPRING-HINGE.—Patrick K. O’Lally, Bos- 








. 237 ae i BoRING-MACHINE.—Charles R. Otis, Yon- 
ers, N. XK. 
257,382. SASH-HOLDER. —Frederick W. Quitman, 


South Norwalk, Conn. 

2:7,401. SHEAVE FOR SLIDING DooRs.—Isaac Som- 
ers, Detroit, Mich. 

257,413. DivipERS8.—Morton Toulmin, Washington, 


D.C. 
SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


Baltimore. 


BOILDING PERMITS. —Since our last report thirty- 
nine permits have been issued, the more important 
being ae followa ;: — 

Catharine Murray, 2 three-st’y brick buildings, 
Howard St., between Park and Richmond. : 

Enimanuel M. E. Church, South, stone church 
Leas southeast cor. North and Druid Hill 

ves. . 

Andrew Hamilton, 3 three-sty brick buildings, 
southwest cor. Cumbe:’ land and Carey Sts. 

Utto Goldbach, 2 three-st’y brick buildings, Bond 
St., between Gough and Bank Sts. 

E. C. .lones, 4 two-st’y brick buildings, Ann St., 
north of Hampstead. 

John Elgbert, two-aty brick building, Union Al- 
ley, between Central Ave. and Eden St. 

. B. DeleotY, three-et’y brick building, Chase St., 

east of Greenmount Ave. 

Baltimore and Ohio R. R. Co., one-st’y brick shop, 
70’ x 300’, at Mount Clare Depot. 

Thomas Herring, 2two-st'y brick buildings, south- 
east cor. McElderry St. and Duncan Alley 

Nelker and Bro., two-st'y brick building, Union 
S§t., between Druid Hill and Pennsylvania Aves. 

Wilson R. ‘Troxell, three-st’y brick building, Park 
Ave., between Wilson and McMechen Sts. 

Naomi EK, Troxell, three-st'y brick building, Park 
Ave., between Wilson and McMechen Sts. 

John J. Greer. tee or brick building, Park 
Ave., between Wilson and MeMechen Sts. 

Owen McKenna, z three-st'y brick buildings, Me- 
Kim St., south of Chase. 

Chas. F. Michelman, 2 two-st'y brick buildings, 
Borke St., north of Aliceanna St. 





Cross Street M. E. Church, stone church building, 


southeast cor. Fremont and Warner Sts. 

National Grand Tabernacle, four-st’y brick build- 
ing, Liberty St., south of Lombard. 

Sarah J. Lemncke, three-st'y brick warehouse, 
Arch St., between Pine and Green. 

George Appold, 3 three-st'y brick buildings, Har- 
rison St., between HKaltimore and Fayette. 

CARPENTERS’ WAGES. — Ata meeting held May 5th, 

the Carpenter’s Union decided to make a demand 
for $2.50 a day, on and after May 8th. Journeymen 
now receive $2.25 per day. 


Boston. 


BOILDING PERMITS.—Brick.— Brighton St, Ave., Ward 
8, for Chas. Koberts, 2 dwells., 17’ x 32’ 6’, five-st'y; 
Wm. Smith, builder. 

Wood.—Mellville Ave., cor. Allston St., Ward 24, 
for H. B. Alden, Jr., 2 dwells., 27’ 6” x 27’ 6’, two- 
at’v, hip; Chas. Stinson & Co., builders. 

Jeffries St... near Summer St., Ward 2, for Henry 
B. Hill and Geo. Wright, stable and carriage-house, 
30’ x 45’, two st’y; Isaac G. Coswell, builder. 

K St., No. 14, Ward 12, for Lawrence O’Connor, 
dwell. and store, 22’ x 32’, three-st’'y; Wm. Peard, 
builder. 

Dorset St., near Dorchester Ave., Ward 15, for 
Henry H Hawley. dwell., 22’ and 17’ x 62’, two-st’y; 
Wm. Eadie, builder. 


Waverley St., near Western Ave., Ward 25, for 
Chas. Sanderson, dwell., 22’ x 32’, two-st’y; dC. 
Wadleigh, builder. 

Waverley St., near Market St., Ward 25, for Chas. 
Sanderson, dwell., 22’ x 32’, twosty; J. C. Wad- 
leigh, builder. 

lt. Bowdoin Ave., cor. Morton St., Ward 2. for 
Wm. Halley. dwell., 26’ and 31’ x 36’, two-st’y hip; 
ell, 196” x 26’; Win. J. Jobling, builder. 

River View St., rear, near Adams St., Ward 24, for 
yee Lapham, dwell., 25’ x 2)’; Elisha W. Lapham, 

uilder. 

Train St., near Mill St., Ward 24, for Franklin 
King, dwell., 33’ 5” x 33’ 9”, twost’y; Edw. Mo- 
Kechinie, builder. 

L St., near Kast Broadway, Ward 14, for Mary A. 
Veasey, dwell., 23’ x HW’, weet y mansard. 

West Cottage St., near Woodville Sq., Ward 20, for 
Eben F. Brown, 4 dwells., 22’ and 20’ x 32’; ell, 18’ x 
18’, two-st’y; Eben F, Brown, builder. 

Warerley St., near Blue Hill Ave., Ward 21, for A. 
P. Clitford, 22’ and 26’ x 31’, two-st'y; ell, 15’ x 19’, 3 
dwells.; a. P. Clifford, builder. 

East Fourth St., Nos. 833-835. for David A Dunbar. 
2 dwells., 19’ x 33’, three-st'y; Kichardsou & Young, 
builders. 

East Fourth St., Nos. 841-843. for David A. Dunbar, 
tees Qu’ x 33’, three-at'y; Richardson & Young, 

uilders. 


Brooklyn. 


ACADEMY OF Music. — The Lee Avenue Baptist 
Church is to be altered into a place of amusement, 
and will be known as the Williamsburgh Academy 
of Music. It fa to seat 2,0) people. 

BUILDING PKERM1TS.— Montrose Ace., 8 8, 100'e Ewens 
St., New Jersey freestone church, cost, $120,000; 
owner, Church of Most Holy Trinity; architect, Wm. 
Schickel; builders, Power Bros. and — Berleubach. 

Floyd St.,n 8, 100'e Yates Ave., three st’y frame 
tenement; coat, $4,700; owner, Nicholaus Weisensee, 
Hopkins St. and Throop aAve.; builders, J. Fuchs 
and John RKueger. 

Stuyvesant Ace., W 8, 49's Vernon Ave., irony 
frame dwell.; cost, $3,000; owner, Richard Straubel. 
600 Broadway; builders, John Fuchs and John 
Rueger. 

fostrand Are., @ 8, 8&7’ 9” from Carroll St., one-st’y 
frame car-liouse; cost, abt. $2.00; owner, New Wil- 
liamsburgh and Flatbush K, hk. Co. 

President St, n 8, 115’ w Clinton St., 3 three-st’y 
brownstone dwells.; cost, abt. $6,500 each; owner, 
Julius Wadsworth; architect, etc., George Lowden; 
mason, J. J. Reynolds. 

Fayette St., Nos. 16 and 18, 8 8, 150’ e Broadway, 2 
two-st’y frame dwells.; cost, $5,200; owner and car- 

nter, Th. Eugelhards, 14 Fayette St.; mason, U. 

aurer. 

Stagg St.,8 8, bet. Fwen St. and Graham Ave., 2 
three-st’y frame stores and tenements; cost, $4,000 
each; owner, Joseph Millman, Ewen St., cor. Stagg 
St.; architect, John Platte; builders, Jacob Rauth 
and Joseph Fresse. 

Maujer St., n w cor. Agate St., two-st’y brick 
pre establishment; cost, $10,000; owner, Schmidt 
: Co., 21 Bowery, New York; architect, Th. Engel 
hardt; builders, John Schlereth and Emil C. Bauer. 

Maujer St., n w cor. Agate St., twost’y brick 
boiler houke: cost, $3,000; owner, Schmidt & Co., 21 
Bowery, New York; architect, Th. Engelhardt; 
builders, John Schlereth and Emil C. Bauer. 

Lincoln PL, #8, 129’ e Seventh Ave, 2 three-st’y 
and basement brownstone dwells.; cost, $8,000 each; 
owner aud carpenter, William Flanagan, 46 Berkeley 


Berkeley Pl., 8 8, 390’e Sixth Ave., 7 three-st’y 
brownstone flats; cost, abt. $20,000 each; Owner and 
builder, Thos. A. Brush, 155 Lafayette Ave.; archi- 
tect, Fred E. Lockwood. 

Stanhope St., n @ cor. Central Ave., three st’y 
frame store and tenement; cost, $4,200; owner, Wim. 
Lindeman, Stanhope St.; architect, Geo. Hillen- 
brand; builders E. l.oerch and J. Rueger. 

Melrose St., n 8, 175’ w Central Ave., two-st’y brick 
stable; cost, $4,000; owner, Leon Eppig; architect, 
Geo. Hillenbraud. 

Melrose St., 8 8, 150’ w Central Ave., three-st'y 
frame tenement; cost, $2,500; owner, Thomas Lo- 

an, 38 Melrose St.; architect, Jolin Platte; builder, 
*, J. Berlenbach. 

Atlantic Ave., 8 8, 32'w Utica Ave., 20 two-st’y 
frame dwells.; cort, abt $2,000 each; owner, Peter 
Sullivan, cor. Lewis Ave. and McDonough St : archi- 
tect. Ainzi Hill; builder, Wm. S. Montgomery. 

Clintm Ave., e 8, 240’ # De Kalb Ave., four-et’y 
brownstone dwell.; cost, $20,000; owner, A. G. Jen- 
nings, Park Ave. and Hall St.; architect, G. L. 
Morse; builder, Owen Nolan. 

Ewen St.,s w cor. Skillman Ave., 4three-st’y frame 
tenements: cost, $2,0) each; owner and carpenter, 
Jobn Donoghue, 24 Jackson St. 

South Eleventh St.,8 6 cor. First St., one-st’y brick 
jron foundry; cost, $9,000; owners, Bell & Fyfe; ar- 
chitect, W. H. Gaylor; builder, M. Smith. 
ALTERATIONS.—Manhattan Ave., No. 293, three-st’y 

frame extension, etc.; cost, $2,000; owner, John Kep- 

pel, 135 Newell St.; builder, Thomas Kenpe™ 

Grand St., No. 31, interior and front alterations, 
cost, $2.990; owner, Adolph Loewenthal, 32 Grand 
St. s prcultechs Frank Holmberg; builder, John Cum- 
misky. 

Howl St.,ne cor. Pacific St., one-and.one half-st’y 
brick extension, also Interior and front alterations; 
cost, $3,000; owner. James Downey; architect, M. 
Thomas; builder, F. P. Kelly. 

Ninth St., 8 wor. Fifth Ave., two-st’y brick ex- 
tension; cost, $5.{00; owners, McCorinick & Murphy, 
ae premises; builders, J. M. Brown and C. B. Shel- 

On. 


- 


Chicago. 

BUILDING PERMITS.—Dickinson & Reynolds, 5 three- 
st’'y dwells., 49’ x 96’, La Salle and Goethe Sts.; 
cost, $36.000. 

Frazer & Chalmers, four-st’y addition to factory, 
30’ x 146’, 141 Fulton St.; cost, $8,500. 

C. E. Robinson, four-st’y store and flats, 22’ x 96’, 
529 Clark St.; coat, $8.000, 

Dr. Morton, 2 additional stories, 18’ x 80’, 153 
Clark 8t.; cost, $5,000. 


Bruno & Goll, three-st’y dwell., 25’ x 65’, 12th and 
Ashland Ave.; cost, $12,' 00. 

Union Club, three-st’y club-house, 80’ x 81’, Wash- 
ington Place and Dearborn Ave.; cost, $100,000. 

Chicago and Western Indiana KR. K., two-st’y 
freight-house, Clark and Fourteenth St.; cost, $60,- 


Wm. Niemeyer, two-st’y cerriage room, 17’ x 00, 
628 Nor -h Wells St.; cost, 83,000. 

John Zell, two st'y dwell., 20’x 44’, 51 Samuel 8t.; 
cost, $2,500. 

F. H. Relmeryer, five-st’y warchouse, 60’ x 100’, 
206 to 210 Michigan St.: cost, $20,000. 

George A. Seaverns, four-st’y store and flats, 60’ x 
80’, Wabash and 22d St.; cost, $20,000, 

George A. Seaverna, 5 three-st’y stores and flats, 
60’ x 20’; Twenty-seoond St., near Wabash; cost, 


0,000. 
E. & W. Burke, 2 three-st’y stores and dwells., 48’ 
x 60’, Milwaukee and North Aves.; cust, $12,000. 
M.D. Wells, two-st’y stone dwell. and barn, 50’ x 
90’, 2560 Michigan Ave.; cost, $125,000. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


WAGES AND MATERIAL.—Material is said to be more 
abundant than last year, and labor is easier to be 
had. Brick now can be put in the walls at from 
$8.50 to $9.00 per 1,000; lumber of ordinary dimen- 
sions is selling at $24.00 per M, and wages are no 
higher than last year. Lumber is about $3 higher 
and hardware a little higher, 

CATHEDRAL. — On Suuday, May lith, the corner- 
stone of the new cathedral on Eleventh St. was laid. 

ButLDIxnG PERMITS. — John J. Hogan, on Indepen- 
dence Ave., one-st'y frame, 40’ x 80’; cost, $<,00U. 

R. M. Stewart, on Ninth St., two-st’y brick, 50’ x 
60’; cost, $6,000. 

J. W. German, on Independence Ave., two-et’y 
brick, 18’ x 40’; cost, $3,600. 

John John, at No. 1426 Broadway, two st’y brick 
building. 20’ x 50’; cost, $2,°00. 

F, F, ‘Todd, on Holmes St., two-st’y brick building, 
28' x 45’; cost, $3,100. 

W. A. Sparks, on Grand Ave., two st’y brick build- 
ing, 24’ x 0’: cost, $5,000. 

. G. Biggs on Forest Ave., two-st’y brick, 19 x 44’; 

cost, $2,500, 

J. H. Lipscomb on Charlotte St., two-st’y brick, 
24’ x 60’; cost, $3,000, 

Jacob Dahl on West Ninth St., four-st’y brick, 300’ 
x 500’; cost, $100,000, 

Ben McLean on Tenth St., two-st’y brick, 48’ x 
100’; cost, $7,000. 

Peter E. Emery on Wyandotte St., three-st’y brick, 
42’ x 53’; cost, &6,000. : 

Robert Adams on St. Louis Ave., two-st’y brick, 
64’ x 70’; cost. $2,000, 

Edward Ackerson on West Ninth St, threest’y 
brick, 24’ x 72’; cost. $5,000. 

G. W. Strop on Ninth St., three-st’y brick, 26’ x 


47’; cost, $7,000. 
New York. 


RESIDENCES.—Mr. Wim. H. Vanderbilt has selccted 
the designs of Mr. Chas. B. Atwood, for the houses 
he propuzes to erect on Fifth Ave. and Fifty-fourth 

: he ; Mr. J. B. Suook will be the constructive archi- 

ec e 

CHAPEL.—A memorial chapel and mission 66’ 6’ x 118’, 
is to be built on the cor. of Avenue A and Tenth St. 
for St. Mark’s Church. It ig to be built of stone and 
will probably cost $100,000. 

BUILDING PERMITS.—Serenty-fifth St., 8 8, 80’ w Lex- 
ington Ave., two-st’y brick stable; cost, $20,000; 
owner, Wilhelm Pickhardt, 735 Madison Ave.; archi- 
tect, Henry G. Harrison. 

Fighth Ave.,aw cor. One Hundred and Twenty- 
fourth St., four-st'’y brick flat; cost, $20,000; owner, 
Julin McGarry, 583 Monroe St., Brooklyn; architect, 
R. Rosenstock. 

Eighth Ave., ws, 25's One Handred and Twenty- 
fourth St.. 3 four-st’y brick flats; cost, each, $15,000; 
owner and architect, same as last. 

Avenue B,n woor. Eighty-sixth St., 12 three-at’y 
brick dwellg.; cost, each, from $7,000 to $9,000; own- 
er, John C. Henderson, 109 and 111 Spring St.; ar- 
chitects, Lamb & Rich; builders, Robinson & Wal- 
lace and John J. Brown. 

Sixty-first St.,s w cor. Ninth Ave., five-st’y brick 
flat and stores; cost, $40.00; owner, John Maloy, 
213 Kast Forty-ninth St.; architect, A. B. Ogden. 

Sizty-first St., 8 8, 30° w Ninth Ave., 3 fivest’y 
brownstone front flats; cost, each, $40,000; owner 
and architect, same as last. 

East Sicty-ninth St., No. 161, three-et’y stable and 
dwell.; cost, $16.000; owner, Harvey S. Ladew, 28 
Spruce St.; architect, Chas. W. Komeyn; builders, 
J.& G. Rudell and Guy Culgin. 

Washington St., Nos. 24. and 24T, 2 five-st’y brick 
stores; cost, $15.000 each; owners, Mary R. Swaa 
and Serena hbinelander; architects, Havilah M. 
Smith & Son.. 

Thirty-second St.,n 8, 225’ e Eleventh Ave., two- 
at’y brick foundry building; cost, $5,000; owners, 
Rohert Deely & Co.; architects, Berger & Baylies. 

West Thirty-fifth St., No. 544, two-s8t’y brick work- 
shop; cost, $2,000; owner, Conrad Diehl, 504 Weat. 
Thirty-eixth St.; architect, C. F. Ridder, Jr.; build 
er, J. Ruppert. 

East One Hundred and Eighteenth St., No. 171, 10 
two-st’'y and basement brick dwells; cost, $9,000 
each; owner and builder, Joseph E, McCormack, Sea 
Cliff: architects, Carter & Ferdon. 

East One Hundred and Eighteenth St., No. 171, 4 
two-st'y and basement brick dwells.; cost, $7,400 
each; owner and builder and architects, same as 
io) (These two plans cover a plot of ground 107’ x 

50’. 

Courtland Ave., No, 783, two-st’y frame dwell.; 
cost, $2,500; owner, Charles Baenisch; builder, 8. 
Kramer. 

Muiden Lane, No. 4, five-st’y brick store; cost, 
$8,000; owner, S. F. Shortland, 108 Wall St.; archi- 
tect, John Mumford; builders, B. Gallagher and W. 
and T. Lamb, Jr. 

One Hundred and Twenty-serenth St.,n 8, 326’ w 
Seventh Ave., 3 three-st’y brick (brownstone front) 
dwells.; cost, total, $45,900; owner, Samuel O. 
Wright, 155 Kast One Hundred and Thirteenth St.; 
architects, Cleverdon & Putzel. 
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West One Hundred and Thirty third St., No. 217, 
three-st’y brick dwell.: cost, 3°6,000; owner, Frank 
W. Blauvolt, 213 West One Hundred and Thirty third 
8t.; architects, Cleverdon & Putzel. 

East One Hundred and Eiuhteenth St., No. 598, two- 
7 brick stxble; cost, $4,100; owner, Henry Kroose, 

Kast Eighty-tirat St.; architect, John Brandt. 

Bast Twen y-cight St., No. 407, one--t'y brick 
workshop; ot, $2,010; owners, Henry Van Beur- 
den and John Donahue; masou, Christopher 
Mooney. 

Broom: St., No. 191, five-st’y brick tenement; cost, 
$12,000; owner, Bornhard Kling, 137 Clinton St.; ar- 
ohiteot, F. W. Kleint. 

Forty-third St., 8 8,65’ e Second Ave., two-at’y 
bdriok dwell. and store; cost, $2,100; owner, Sanuel 
Warthvim, 300 Eas’ Forty-third St.; arch tect, &. ‘T'. 
Camp; builders, Smith Bros. and Henry Ellis, 

Sizth St., No. 8il, rear, two-st'y brick stable; cost, 
$2,001; owner, Thos. A. Anderson, 742 Sixth St.; 
builders, Jolin Fish and Henry D. Powers, 

Afsdison Ave., Ne cor. Fiftivth St.. four-st’y brick 
and stone front dwell.; cost, $200,000; owner, Henry 
Villard, 10) Enst Seventeenth Nt., architects, Mo- 
kin, Mead & White; buildor, Jobu J. Tucker. 

Kighty-second St, na, 6’ w Lexington Avz., 2 four- 
st’y brick and brownstone front flats; cost, $14,000 
and $20,.0); owner, Patrick McQuade, 117 East 
ae St.; architect, A. B. Ogden. 

‘ervy St., No. iTl, five-st’y brick tenement; cost, 
$11,090; owner, Josephine IL. sherman, 7 East 
Twelfth St.; architect, Charles Reckie. 

FPifty-seventh St, ns, 26’ e Second Ave, 2 five- 
st'y briok flits; cost, 849.900 and $20,000; owner, 
Francis A. Croft, 1221 Park Ave.; architect, John G. 
Prague. 

Seventy-seventh St..8 8,60’ e Firat Ave., four-st’y 
brownstone front tenement; cost, $9,600; owner, 
John D. ‘Tieuken, 14738 First Ave.; architect, Jno. U. 
Burne, 

West Forty-fourth St., Nos. 220 to 226, 4 four-at’y 
drick dwaitls.; coat, exch, $13,900; owner, William 
Astor, 350 Fifth Ave.; architect. Thomas Stent; 
builiers, Jas. Webb & Son and John Downey. 

West Forty fisyth St., Nos. 331 to ‘AT, 9 threest'y 
brick dwells.; cost, each, $13,000; owner, architect 
and builder, same as last. 

Greenwich Acve., junction of West Thirteenth St., 
3 five st’y brick flats; total cost, $70,00'; owner, John 
Glass, 209 West ‘'wenty-first St.; architect, Geo. B. 
Pelhain. 

Greenwich Ave.. ns, 111’ 11" @ of junction of West 
One Hundred and Thirteenth St., five-st’y brick flat; 
cost, $14,000; owner, Mrs. J. L. Sherman, 7 East 
Twelfth St.; architect, Geo. B. Pelham. 

One Hundred and Toenty-eighth St., 98, 12’ w 
Seventh Ave., 6 three-st'y and basement brownstone 
front dwells.; cost, each, 312,000; owner, Win. F; 
MokEntee, 215 East One Huudred aud Fifth St.; ar- 
chitect, Andrew Spence. 

Weal St., No. ™, sxix-st’y brick warehouse; cost, 
$2),010; owaer, Elizeibeth i. Floyd, 53 West Thirty- 
fourth St; architects, Berger & Baylies; builder, 
John Downey. 

One Hundred and Thirtieth St..n 8, 451! w Sixth 
Ave., 3 three-st'y and basement brownstone front 
dweils.; coat, 312,00 each; owner, Emma FEF. Bax- 
ter, 324 East One Hundred and Twenty-fifcth St.; ar- 
chitect, Chas. Baxter, 
ALTERATIONS. — West Forty-sizth St, No. 423, 
church-floor lowered and rvoof raised, etc.; cost, 
$6.000; Owners, ‘Trustees Faith Chapel, on premises; 
architect, Jno. Sexcon, 

dSixrth dve.,n w cor. Twentieth St., three-st'y brick 
extension; owner, Hugh O'Neil, 1267 Broadway, 
Room No. 24; architect, M. C. Merritt. 

Fifth Ave, No, 431, two-st'y brick extension, inte- 
rior alterations, etc.; also, new front wall; cost, 
$25,000; owner, Mary A. King, Newport, R. 1.; archi- 
ete McKim, Mead & White; builder, W. W. 

wen. 

Caristopher S*., No. 81, raised one st'y; onst, $2,900; 
owner, D. Fivk, oxr., 106 Wost Washington Pl.; 
dDuilder, Jno. Jordan. 

Twenty-sicth St., 8 8, 175’ e First Ave., four-st’y 
brick extension: cost, $15,000; owner, Medical De- 
partinent of University City New York, 410 East 
Twoeuty-sixth St.; architects, D. & J. Jardine. 

East Oue Hundredand Uwentieth S1,, No. 422, three- 
st’y brick extension; cost, $2,500; owner, Hannah Mi- 
@hael, 422 East One Hundred and Twentieth St.; 
architect, A. Spence; builder, Garrett Van Cleeve. 

Sscth Ave., Nos, Wil, 167 aul 169, one-st'y brick ex- 
tension, fronts and interior alterations: cost, Sb400; 
owner, trustee W. C. Khinelander, 155 West Four- 
teenth St.; architect, G. M. Huss; builders, H. M. 
Reynolds and Jno. Spence. 

rand St., 8 wocor. East St., at rear, two st'y brick 
extension; cost, 32.000; owners, Goodwin & Co., 2 '7 
Water St.: architects, W. Field & Son: builders, Jas. 
Ashfield & Son and Powderly & Murphy. 

East Tihirty-first St., Nox. tAk to 152, repair dam- 
age by tire, etc.; cost, $6.800; owner, Rufus M. 
Stivers, 142 East Thirty-first St.; architect and 
builder, Henry Wallace. 

West Fiftieth St., No. 81, n @ cor. Sixth Ave., new 
bulkhead on roof, walls altered, iron-work; cost, 
$3,°0); owner, Henry UC. Thacher, Yarmouth, Mass.; 
architect, Jno. Molntyre; builder, not se.ected. 

Madison Ave., 8 w cor, Fortieth St., two st’y brick 
extension, also interior alterations; coat, 323,000, 
owner, Sarah S. Morgan, 9 West ‘Twenty-ninth St.; 
architect, Geo. E. Harney; builders, Jeans & Taylor. 

Bast Twenty-third St. Nos, 285 lo 239, raised on 
rear, etc.; co-t, $4,500; owners, Kranich & Bach, on 
premises; architect, H. J. Dudley. 

East Ninth St., No. 419, interior alterations; cost, 
$3,°00; owner, Henry Bindewald, 143 First Ave.; 
architect, Jobst Hoffinan. 

Fifth Ave., ea, 80’ n Fifty-seventh St., two-st’y 
brick extension: cost, $23.50); owner, Mary Mason 
Jones, 1 Fast Fifty-seventh St.; architect, Kobert 
Mook, builder, P. Canfleld. 

Nussau St., No. 6, remove wall in basement, iron 
et new staira, otc.; cost, 35,900; lessees, New 
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East Fifth St., No., 624, three-st’'y and basement 
brick extension, internal alterations; cost, $7,000; 
owners, Hebrew Free Schoul< sociery, Meyer L. Is- 
aacs, Pres.; architect, Juhu Mcintyre; builder, not 
selecte.l. 

West Twentieth S'., Nox. 20 and 22, two-st'y brick 
extension, internal alterations; cost, 350,000; owner, 
Mrs. Branley Martin, 22 West [Twentieth St.; archi- 
tect, R. HW. Kobertion: builder, Elward sinith. 

Thirty fifth St., Nos, 222 to 230, four-st'y brick ex- 
tensiun; owners, Decker Bros, 39 Union 3Sq.; archi- 
tect. Geo. P. Pelham. 

West Fourteenth St., Nos. 69 and 62, three st'y 
brick extension; cost, $4.00; lessees, Kk. H. Macy & 
or arcLitect, James J. Lyons; builder, H. M. Key- 
nolds., 

Cherry St., Nos. 246 and 248, set boiler ant build 
new chimney; cost, $3,500; owner, G. H. Studwell, 
37 West Fitty-first $t.; builder, John Allen. 

Browloay, No. 922, internal alterations; cost, $2,- 
590; owner, A. R. Eno: lesvea, Loring Bartlett. 

Second Ave., No. 953, three-st’y brick extension 
and fnternal alterations; coat, $2.50): owner, J. H. 
Putting. 491 Third Ave.; architect, Herman Kreu- 
ter: builder, not selected. 

West St., No 3}, repair damage by fire; cost, $3,- 
00); owner, Elizabeth Long: builder, John D. Miner. 

E sat S+veaty-taird 8'., No. 174A, one and two sty 
brick extension: c st, $6,590; owners, Anerson & 
Towler, 6) Kuat Sixty-gighth St.; architect, Juhn 
Rudde!); builders, John and G. Ruddell. 

Broatway, No, 726, four-st’y brick extension, floor 
lowered, new iron stairs, front wall changed for ho- 
tel purposes; cost, $24,900; owner, Henry Hilton, 7 
West Uhirty-fourth St.; architect, Edward ID. Har- 
rs: builders, J. & W. C. Spears and Thos, Over- 
ngton, 

Broadway, Nos. 346 and 318, basement and sub- 
basement t» be fitte | up for safe deposit and storage 
purposes, cost, $125,009): owner, New York Life Ina. 
Co., on pramises: architect, Win. E. Worthen, bulid- 
ers, Murphy & MeGinty, 

Weat Thirty-fourth St., No. 44\, take out portion 
of basement reir wall, interior repairs, new cornice 
and walls carried up 18”; cost, $1.90); owner and 
builder, Win. P. Pettit, 413 West Thirty-fourth St. 


Philadelphia. 


LABOR MARKR&T.—Some contractors are still refusing 


to grant the advance asked by the carpenters, and 
As a Consequence their Operations are retarded by 
the continued strike, the majority, however, Lave 
conce.led the advance. 


CoRRECTION. — In last week's issue the Hotel and 


buildings for the Roanoke Land Improvement Co., 
should have been under the heading of Roanoke, Va, 


ButLbI-G PERMITS. — American and Berks Sts., 68, 


two-st'y grain-house, 7’ x 116’; A. Beetney, owner. 

Coral St.,e3,n of Rush $t., 2 two-st'y dwells., 13’ 
x 33’; Benj. Tynitall, owner. 

Walnut St, No. 51), alteration and addition, 16’ x 
79’. C. 1D. Supplee, contractor. 

Cumberland St.,ne cor. Oriana St., second-st’y 
addition to factory, 35’ x 55'; H. French & Bro., 
owners, 

Eighth St.,8e cor. Contrell St., four-st'y factory, 
30’ x 151’; Thos, Leamy, contractor. 

Johnson St., No. 1921, two-st'y stable, 20’ x 40’; 
Jno Doyle. 

Forty-fifth St, os, a of Westminster Ave.. 4 two- 
st'y dwells, 10° x 44’; Lewis Smith, contractor. 

Brooklyn St... w 8, 0 of Lancaster Ave., 3 two-st’y 
dwells., 14’ x 28’; Jno. H. Goldbeck. 

Lineaster Ave,,nws, w of Brooklyn St., three- 
st’'y dwoll., 16’ x 30’; J. H. Goldbeck. 

envaster Ave.. nw cor, Brooklyn St., three-st’y 
store and dwell., 24’ x 47’; J. H. Goldba sk. 

Cuthbert st., No. 2321, 2 three-st’y dwells., 16’ x 
30’; J. Lingo, coutractor, 

Seventeenth S?t., ws. s8 of Allegheny Ave., shop 
and foundry, 50’ x 8)’; J. H. Riter & Co., ec miractora. 

Kenringfon Ave., e and wa, between Jndiwsna and 
Clearfield Sts., 18 two-st'y dwells., 15’ x 41’; Julia 
M. Horner, owner. 

Vin- St. aud Huverford Road, one-st’y stable, 15’ 
x 5; Jno. Maule. 

Vienna Sr., No. 1316, two-st'y stable, 14° x 28’; 
A. W. Hunter, contractor, 

Mascher S’.,0 8, n of Huntingdon St., two-st'y 
dwell , 16’ x 36’; Val. Lent, contractor, 

We'nue S’., No, 41%, six-st’y office building, 40’ x 
100’; H. W. Brown, owner. 

Wu'nut St., No 419, four-st’y Insurance-building, 
30’ x 6)’, United Fireman's Ins. Co., ownsra, 

Sixth St.,wa.sof Cumberlant St., 12 three-st’y 
dwells., 16’ x 50’; F. Helling, contractor. 

Or‘hodogs St., a8, batween ‘Tackawand. and Mul- 
berry Sts., two-st’y dwull., 16’ x 44’; W. W. Worrell, 
contractor, 

Waterloo St.. wa, nof Huntingdon St., 6 two-st'y 
dwells., 11! x 26’; Ciaa, Bossert, contractor. 

Water!no St., No. 1735, alteration and addition to 
drv and dye house, 48’ x 48°; E. Schinidt, contractor, 

Front and Canal Sts., uv w cor., three-st y shop, 
30’ x 41: Simon Oetsel, owner. 

Pine St., No, 2037, fourth-at'y addition to building, 
20° x 3); W.S. Williamson, contractor. 

Queen Lane, bet. Scott Line and KR. R., two-st’y 
Gwell., 13’ x 45’; Edwin Sharp, owner. 

Seven'ieth and Woodland Ave., dwell. and stable, 
40’ x 51’; J. A. Og len, owner. 

Christian St., No. 434, 2 three-st'y dwells., 16’ x 29’; 
M.N. Jennings, owner. 

Berks St.,us, wof Tenth St., 16° x 33’, two-st’y 
stable; Reading R R. Co., owners. 

Hutton St.,n 3,06 of Fortieth St., 4two-st’y dwells., 
14’ x 33’; Forman Bros., contractor. 

Heydock St., na,e of Front St., third-st’y addi- 
tlon to factory, 35’ x 103’; H. Heston & Sons, own- 
era, 

Smick St.,.aws,107 @ of Ripka Ave.,5 two-st’y 
Gwolls., 14’ x 42’; J. H. Berkmeyer, owner. 

Afascher St... w8.e of Vutter St. and n of Camber- 
land St., 15 three-st’y dwells., 15’ x 40’; Henry Gill, 


contractor, 
St. Louis. 
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are for unimportant frame bouses. Of the rest 
tho-e worth $2.5 0) and over are as follows : — 
Mrs. G.I. Paul, two-st’y dwell. ; cost, $5,000, 
Mrs. Rebecca Gire, three st’'y dwell. ; cost, $16,500. 
Win. Grodigut, two-st’y living-rooms ; cost $3,000. 
Mrs. Schum icher, two-st'y dwell. ; cost, 82,5 0. 
Frederick Habocke, two-st'y dwell. ; cost. $3,800. 
Ernest Franz, two-st'y dwoll.: cost, $3,400. 
Chas. J. Blake, two-8.’y dwell, ; cost, 33.590. 
Chas. H. Frank, two-st 'y dwell. ; coat, $7,000. 
Chas. H. Frank, two-st'y dwell. ; cost, $3,400. 
Mrs. Martha E. Switzer, three-st'y dwell. ; cost, 


610. 

$ Mrs. Martha E. Switzer, three-st’y dwell.; cost, 

7,60), 

st. Louis Mutual House Building Co., No. 3, two- 
at’y dwell.; cost, $1,87.. 

Anheuser Burch Brewing Co., three-st’y addition 
to bottling department; cost, $8.0 0. 

John A. Holines, two-st’y dwell.; cost, $20,000. 

John C. Haas, two-et’y dwell.; cost, $4,009, 

J. M. Ghiv, two-st'y store and dwell.; cost, $3,000. 
§ Ben Vou Phul, two-st’y store aud dwell.; cost, 

2,80. 

A. Klauber, two-st’y dwell.; cost, $2,500. 

Charles G. Stifel Brewing Co., five-st’y kiln for 
drying malt: cost, $8,00). 

school Association of the Church of St. Mary, 
two-at’y school-huuse; cost, $16,009. 


St. Paal, Minn. 


MERCANTILE BUILNINGS.—Mr. E. P. Bassford, archi- 


tect, has the following work in band:— 

Merriain’s block, four-st’y, 50’ x 154’; Bars block, 
four-st'y, 33’ x 120°; Bishop block, four-st’y, 35’ x 120’, 
cor. Sibivy and Fifth Sts.; cost, $75,"0). 

H. P. Rugg block, Fourth below Sibley, four-st’y, 
47’ 6" x 125’; coat, $26,000. 

D. C. Shepard block, cor. Wacouta and Third Sts., 
five-st'y, 10U’ x 122’; cost, $100,000. 

Dawson block, cor. Fifth and Robert Sts., three- 
sty, 50’ x 101’; cost, $16,000. 

McQuillan block, Sibley St., below Jackson, five- 
st’y, 5u’ x 123’; cost, $40,000, 

C.D. Gimillan block, Sibley St., below Jackson, 
five-st y, 50’ x 100’; cost, $49,000. 

Braden block, cor. Seventh and Pine Sts., three- 
st'y, 5u’ x 75’; cost, $26,000. 

Charles Miles block, Jackson, bet. Fifth and Sixth, 
three-st'y, 25’ x 8."; cost, 36,0 VU. 

John Kerwiu's block, Robert St., two-st'y, 25’ x 50’; 
cost, $5,0in). 

E. F. Gerrisford's block, cor. Fifth and Minnesota, 
three-st'y, 50’ x 99’; cost, $24,000. 

Robin«on & Cary's Third 5st. warebouse, 50’ x 100’; 
cost, $3,009. 


Houses.—Mr. A. M. Radcliff, architect, has the fol- 


lowing in hand:— : 
Charles Paul, two-st’y frame dwell., 41’ x 62’, on 
Suminit Ave., bet. Selby and Nina Aves.; cost, $10,- 
Ovv. 
W.J.S. Trail, two-st’y frame dwell., 40’ x 61’, on 
Summit Ave., near cor. of Mackubin St.; cost, $9,- 


000. 

W. H. H. Johnston, two-st’y frame dwell., 31’ x 52’, 
on Summit Ave., nese Mackubin St.; cost, $3.5 0. 

H. M. Kice, two-st'y fraine dwell. with mansard 
roof, 3s’ x 56’, on Nina Ave.; cost, $6.50. 

John Kline, two-st’y fraine dwell., 23’ x 48’, at the 
head of Wabash St.; cost, $4,000. 

Gen. J. H. Siuipson, 4 brick tenement houses, two- 
st'y with mansard root .56’ x 65’, cur. of St, Peter and 
Tilden Sts.; cost, 310,04). 

Gen. J. W. Bishop, 5 frame tenement houses, 2 
double, 1 single, on cor. of Daytun Ave. and 
Arundel St., 48’ x 66'; cost, $16,900; also a dwelling- 
house on same block, two-st'y, 44’ x 72’; cost, $13,- 
Ouu. 

Wm. Rhodes, 4 frame tenement houses, two-st’y, 
56’ x 8Z’, on Grove St., near John, cost, $10,00u, 

Peter Schumann, 5 twost’y frame tenement 
houses, on cur. of Canada and Fourteenth St., 45’ & 
91’; cost, $10,000, 

John M. Gitman, {inprovement on his residence on 
upper Thir.l St.; cost. $8,000. . 

J. L. furepaugh, improvements on his residence 
on Exchange St.; cost, 33,0). 

Geo. E. skinner, improvements on his residence, 
the Cochran House, Summit Ave.; cost, $3,000. 

N. W. Kittson, residence on the Selby block, St. 
Anthony Hill, two-st y with mansard roof, 82! x 96’; 
Cost, $100,00); and also a barn on Selby Ave.; cosé, 
$t,500. 

J. B. Cook & Son, livery barn, cor. Jackson and 
Eleventh St., three-st'y, 59’ x 125’; cost. $6,000. 

Phillip Kiley, 2 tenement houses on Rice St., near 
Elevawr B; cust, $1,400. 

J. Martin & Co., planing mill, near Elevator B; 
cost, $2,500. 

A. M. Radcliff, 4 two-st’y stores on Dayton Ave., 
bot. Virginia and Western aves., 51’ x 71"; cost, $6,- 
00J; alsu a barn in rear; cost, $1,500. 


General Notes. 


ALBANY, OREG. —The Congre zationalists are building 


achucch costing 33,000; J. Krum bein, architect, 


ANSONIA, CONN. — A twelve-rooimm house is being 


built for Mr. John Jackson, at cust of about $6,105; 
Palliser, Palliser & Vu., architects, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Assuny PARK, N. J. — The fuundations are in for the 


Asbury Pack and Ocean Grove Library Association 
Buiiding, 50’ x 70’, two-et’y; cost, 816,00); Palliser, 
Palliser & Co.. ar hitests, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Dr. H. Mitchell is putting up two houses which 
will be duished for next summer. Palliser, Palliser 
& Co., architects, Bridgeport, Conn. 


ASHLAND, Mv. ~—Col. Walker S. Franklin is having 


alterations and additiuns made to his house at a cost 
of $inuv. J. A Dempwolf, architect, York, Pa. 


ATILeBoRO', Mass. —G. B. Fittz, frame cottage, 30’ 


x 40’, two stories; cost, $2,5.0; Palliser, Palliser & 
Uo., architects, Bridgeport, Conn, 


AuvuBu\N, Io, — Competitive plans for a county jail 


were received April 29, by Couuty Auditor Wm. F. 
Stotts. 


BRU.LKFUNTAINE, O. — Geo. W. Brandon has begun te 
build a three-st’y business block on Columbus S&, 
Continued on next page. 


ork Clearing House Association, on premises; ar- 
chitect. Samuel A. Wacner; builders, Maro Kidlitz 


BUILDING PRRMITA. — Forty-nine permits bave been 
and A.@. Bogert & Bro. 


issued since our last report, but eleven of which 
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WE have received several communications in regard to the 
new Congressional Library, expressing surprise that the design 
for a building of such importance should not be made the sub- 
ject of a general competition among the architects of the coun- 
try, instead of being quietly prepared by a small commission 
appointed for another purpose, and adopted by the Congres- 
sional Committee on its own responsibility. Certainly, there 
could, have been no better occasion for reviving the practice 
once adopted here, and still universal in all other civilized na- 
tions, of treating such matters as affairs of public interest, 
holding out the execution of the work as a high honor, to be 
obtained only by that professional talent and skill which should 
show itself superior to all others in the searching trial of a great 
competition, and conferring lasting fame upon the successful 
. architect; but in the present state of official regard for the fine 
arts in the United States, it may, perhaps, be doubted whether 
any really satisfactory contest of the kind could be carried out. 
There would be little hope, we fear, that Congress would abso- 
lutely delegate its power of choice in such a matter to a jury 
of experts, and if not, it is only too easy to imagine the sort of 
discretion which the legislators who endure Brumidi’s ridicu- 
lous frescoes in the Rotunda of the Capitol, and look with 
complacency on the piteous mutilation of Mills’s design for the 
Washington Monument, would bring to the task of selection. 


THE stone-work of the Albany Capitol is again the subject 
of much newspaper comment, on account of new evidences of 
settlement which are said to have been recently discovered. 
A correspondent of the New York Evening Post, who signs 
himself “ H. D. C.,” writes that indications of movement are 
everywhere visible in the lower portions of the building. In 
the vestibule, under the corridor which adjoins the Assembly 
Chamber, two granite blocks, each six feet long and two feet 
high, which adjoin the piers on which the great columns of the 
Assembly Chamber rest, are broken entirely through; while 
the vaulted ceiling of the vestibule is cracked. In what is 
known as the “red corridor’’ in the second story, and the ad- 
joining Court of Appeals room, the correspondent says that 
“the sandstone is cracked and splintered on every hand.” In 
the Assembly Chamber itself, an opera-glass is needed to see 
the defects in the vaulted ceiling ; but it appears that some of 
the stones in the arched ribs are disjointed or chipped, and in- 
numerable seams are to be seen in the smaller pieces, while 
both walls of a neighboring corridor are cracked from top to 
bottom. A committee of members of the Assembly has 
already inspected the work for the second time, and it is 
understood that a commission of experts will be called in to 
make a thorough examination. 


THE trial of the persons whose negligence led to the catastro- 
phe at the Ring Theatre has, as we learn by telegraph, just 
been concluded. A detailed account of the preliminaries of the 
indictment and trial will be found in another column, and al- 
though we imagine that our readers will agree with us in 


regretting that the highest officials seem to have escaped the 
most easily, it is satisfactory to know that a certain amount of 
responsibility has been definitely fixed upon some one. Herr 
Jauner, the manager of the theatre, and formerly Director of 
the Imperial Opera, has been sentenced to four months’ “ simple 
arrest,’ which we suppose is a nominal restraint, suited to per- 
sons of quality. Geringer is condemned to four months’ actual 
imprisonment, and Nitzsche, the engineer of the fire depart- 
ment, to eight months, each of the culprits to fast one day in 
every month. Jauner, Geringer and Nitzsche are also required 
to pay six thousand florins to the sufferers by the fire. All the 


.other persons brought before the tribunal are acquitted. The 


Burgomaster, Newald, who refused to allow the regulations 
adopted by the City Council for protecting theatre audiences 
from danger in fires to be even communicated to the managers, 
aud took no steps for carrying them out, escapes al] punishment; 
while Landsteiner, the heartless Inspector of Police, who, al- 
though assured by the fugitives that hundreds were left suffocat- 
ing in the burning building, not only refused to make any 
investigation, but set guards to drive off the citizens who tried 
to save some of the unhappy victims, also goes free. It is said 
that if this man had done his duty, most of the people in the 
theatre might have been rescued, and the pompous announce- 
ment, ‘‘ All are saved,” with which he received the Archduke 
Albert, at the very moment when hundreds were dying for 
want of his aid, has passed into a proverb among the people 
of Vienna, whose dislike toward the city police, on account of 
the systematic indifference with which their complaints are 
treated, will take a renewed bitterness from seeing such brutal 
inefficiency go unrebuked. 


THE suit of certain property-owners on the line of the New 
York elevated railway to obtain redress for injury to their es- 
tates by the running of trains in front of them has advanced 
another stage, judgment having been given against the railroad 
company in the Superior Court. A final appeal will undoubt- 
edly be taken to the highest State tribunal, but in the mean 
time the decision of the ‘Superior Court is absolute, — that the 
plaintiffs are entitled to a perpetual injunction to restrain the 
railway corporation from operating its road in front of their 
premises. As will be remembered, the original suit was begun 
by Dr. Caro, of Fifty-third Street, who was defeated in the 
lowest court, and although the judgment was reversed on ap- 
peal, died soon afterward from the effect, as was supposed, of 
the vexation and anxiety which he had undergone. After his 
death the proceedings were suspended for a time, but his heirs 
have now resumed them, and will prosecute the case to a final 
issue. Meanwhile, another suit of a similar kind has already 
reached the Court of Appeals, and will be decided in a few 
days. If the judgment in this is favorable to the plaintiffs, it 
will decide also the Caro claim and all others of the same kind ; 
but if it is adverse, which seems to be generally considered 
most probable, the Caro heirs will still prosecute their suit, 
which differs in some respects from the other, in the hope of 
obtaining a decision which will definitely determine the relative 
rights of picerye maere and railway corporations under such 
circumstances. 


THE Chicago Tribune publishes a paragraph entitled “ Niag- 
ara in Harness,” from which, although the style of the article 
is so obtrusively silly as to almost take away one’s confidence in 
its assertions, we gather that twelve acres of ground, consti- 
tuting what is known as Prospect Park, adjacent to the Am- 
erican Fall, have been purchased in the interest of a company 
formed to utilize the force of the cataract, estimated at two mil- 
lion horse-power, in generating electricity by dynamo-electric 
machines, which will transmit currents for illuminating, heating 
and motive purposes to the principal cities of the country. 
Just how this power is to be made available we are not in- 
formed, but it appears that ‘‘it is proposed to erect immense 
buildings and ponderous machinery on the brink of the falls, 
where the water can be easily reached ;”’ the power being thus, 
we presume, fished up out of the stream, instead of employing 
the old-fashioned appliances of dams across the current, sluices 
and turbines, which have hitherto been thought necessary 
for making available any considerable portion of the force of 
falling water. The remainder of the scheme appears to be of 
the same character as the preliminary portion. The electricity 
generated by the force of the Fall is to be conducted through 
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‘“‘properly-insulated cables,” whose construction is unfortu- 
nately not described, to sixty-five prominent cities and towns, 
there to be used “ for the comfort of people.” The enthusi- 
astic writer of the article, inspired by this prospect, bursts in- 
to a rhapsody of pleasing anticipation. ‘‘ Although,” he says, 
‘‘ Nature may protest against the utilization of the cataract in 
some reckless way that will send the whole project to everlast- 
ing smash,” still “an effort is to be made to compel this vast 
fall of water ”’ which has been “ plunging over its brink merely 
for the profit of hackmen and the pleasure of sentimental 
sight-seers and poets,” “ to do something for a living and be of 
some use in the world.” With all possible sympathy in any 
effort to reform the neglected morals of the cataract, and edu- 
cate it in habits of peaceful industry, we cannot avoid the con- 
viction that the time has not yet come for undertaking the 
task with success, and that so far as the present scheme is 
concerned, if the reckless conduct of the river does not send 
it “to everlasting smash,” the ridiculous ignorance and folly of 
its projectors is amply sufficient to accomplish the same result. 


A CASE of deserved retribution occurred in Chicago last 
week, to which we invite the attention of would-be law-break- 
ers, if there are any such among our readers. A certain 
Joseph Flugel, in defiance of the statute, erected a frame house 
some two years ago within the building limits, The contrac- 
tor, who is held jointly responsible with the owner for infrac- 
tions of the ordinance, was arrested and fined, but through 
political influence the fine was remitted, and some informalities 
having been discovered in the wording of the statute, no 
further prosecution was undertaken, and the structure was 
completed. An account was then sent in for the contract 
price, but the ungrateful owner, quite unmindful of the 
troubles which the builder had undergone in his behalf, 
neglected to pay it, and suit was finally entered to compel him 
to do so. The attorney for the owner at first pleaded that the 
work was improperly done, but finding that the evidence 
would not support this assertion, he retracted it, and set up 
the novel defense that the house had been erected in violation 
of the law, and that the contractor could not recover compen- 
sation for doing an illegal act. The judge held that this plea, 
although not an extremely magnanimous one, was a sufficient 
answer to the suit, and ordered judgment for the defendant, at 
the same time remarking that if he had the power he would 
send both parties to jail. The counsel for the contractor, 
having no other way of consoling himself for his defeat, pro- 
poses, it is said, to take revenge on the owner by applying to 
the Mayor and the Superintendent of Buildings to have the 
house condemned and torn down. We should be glad to think 
that this attempt was likely to succeed, but there are many dif- 
ficulties in the way, and we fear that the vindictive lawyer will 
be again beaten. 


AccorDING to the Chicago Jribune a new variety of water- 
gas is to be introduced into that city and Milwaukee by Mr. 
A. M. Billings, who has made a contract with Mr. T. G. 
Springer for the use of what is said to be a novel apparatus 
for decomposing steam and utilizing the dissociated gases. 
The reporter of the 7ribune is not remarkable for the clear- 
ness of his technical language, but we conceive from his descrip- 
tion that the conversion of the watery vapor is effected in a 
retort containing a mass of strongly-heated fire-bricks, of a 
peculiar convoluted shape, against which the jet of steam is 
directed. Decomposition takes place instantly, and a moment 
afterward a jet of naphtha is thrown into the retort, which 
volatilizes, and is itself decomposed, a portion of its carbon 
uniting with the oxygen of the water to form carbonic oxide, 
while the remainder forms with its own hydrogen and that 
derived from the water a new compound, equal in illuminating 
power to the best coal-gas. So far we find nothing improbable 
in the description, and the convolution of the fire-bricks, by 
which the steam is held longer and more closely in contact 
with the heated surface, seems to be a real improvement; but 
we must confess a reluctance to accept the latter part of the 
account, which informs us that the carbonic oxide and the car- 
buretted hydrogen separate in the retort, the latter, which is 
lighter, being “carried off through the higher pipes, while the 
carbonic oxide finds its way to the outer air through a lower 
escape.” However this may be explained, the practical work- 
ing of the apparatus appears to be excellent, one small retort 
producing with ease four hundred thousand cubic feet of gas per 
hour, at a cost of from fifteen to twenty cents per thousand feet. 


THE Water Board of the city of Reading, Pennsylvania, 
recently obtained tenders for the construction of a new reser— 
voir, and after opéning them awarded the contract, not to the 
lowest bidder, but to a local firm, whose bid was some sixteen 
thousand dollars higher. ‘The lowest bidder, as soon as the. 
facts were known, applied for an injunction to restrain the 
board from entering into a contract with his rivals, and on the. 
refusal of the judge to issue such an injunction, gave notice that 
the case would be carried to the Supreme Court. Although we 
shall be grateful to the disappointed contractor for helping to- 
settle the law in such cases, we cannot give him much hope of 
success in his suit. It has been repeatedly decided that unless 
some expression in the invitation of tenders implies that the low- 
est bid is to be accepted, no obligation exists on the part of the 
persons inviting the tenders to accept the lowest, or indeed any 
of them. It is true that builders of an inferior class frequently 
resist this principle, in the hope of eliminating the advantage 
which known skill and integrity naturally give in contests of 
the kind, but although occasional hardship may be caused to 
deserving but little-known men, this is nothing to the evils 
which would flow from the establishment of the rule that the 
lowest, which often means the least responsible or honest bid- 
der must necessarily receive the contracts for which he tenders ;. 
while worthy but neglected individuals may console themselves 
for their disappointments by the reflection that the same kind 
of preference by which they suffer once will, when their own 
reputation is established, return to them a hundred-fold their 
small original loss. 


We hardly know whether to rejoice or not at the news that 
“the famous cathedral of Saint Front, at Perigueux, in the 
centre of France, has just been completed, after thirty years 
of restoration.” The account adds that “the greater part of 
the building dates from the eleventh century ; the architecture 
is in the Byzantine style, and the work of restoring it is said 
to have been carried out with singular fidelity and success ; ” 
and whatever may be thought of the correctness of the first 
part of this assertion, there is only too much reason to fear- 
that the last part is literally true. Skilful as the French are 
in original architectural design, they are, if possible, even more 
s0 in the imitation of ancient work, and a church of the elev- 
enth century “restored with singular fidelity and success,” 
would probably be thenceforth like many other churches in 
that country, a counterfeit so complete that no one, not familar 
with every step in the work, could determine with certainty 
what stones belonged to the eleventh and what to the nine- 
teenth century. Unquestionably, there is something to be said 
in favor of this painstaking imitation, by which the simulacrum, 
so to speak, of the structures which our ancestors erected is 
preserved to us after the actual work of their hands has per- 
ished, but so long as any of the original wrought stones re- 
main, they gain nothing, but, on the contrary, lose much by 
the insertion beside them of work so closely similar as to give 
ground for any possible mistake as to its true character; and 
there is no habit which travelling architects acquire more 
quickly than that of avoiding all ancient buildings which have 
fallen under even the suspicion of restoration, to devote their: 
attention to others, less important, perhaps, but remaining, 
apart from obvious changes, just as the workmen of those dis- 
tant ages left them. 


THE past few months have been distinguished by an unusual 
number of conflagrations in theatres. The Deutsche Bauzeit- 
ung mentions five which took place within a single month, 
from March 16 to April 16. The first of these destroyed the 
so-called Crystal Palace at Marseilles on the night of March 
16; on the following night the Livadia Theatre at St. Peters- 
burg was burned; three days afterwards the Theatre National 
at Oran in Algiers was totally consumed; on the 15th of April 
the largest provincial theatre in England, the Temple Opera- 
House at Bolton, was burned; followed the next night by the 
Court Theatre at Schwerin, in Mecklenberg. At St. Peters- 
burg and Schwerin the fire broke out during the performance, 
but in the other cases it was not discovered until the audience 
had been dismissed. No loss of life is reported except at 
Schwerin, where an over-zealous fireman was killed, but there 
were narrow escapes in several instances, and a slight change 
in the circumstances, possibly a different setting of the scenery, 
might have led in either of these cases to a catastrophe as 
shocking as that at Vienna. 
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SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ARTISTS, NEW YORK. —II. 


one — HOUGII the supplement- 

a ee ary exhibition of the 

Fi gyi." SS American Artists was, 
les ™.. 3 — naturally, less full and less 
Set = important as a whole than 


the collection first shown, it 
yet contained some pictures 
of capital importance. Most 
rominent among them was 
r. Eakins’s Crucifixion. 
Mr. Eakins had previously 
been known as the strongest 
and most characteristically 
local in temper of all those 
who had sought to pat on 
canvas the types of humanity 
nearest to us in time and 
place. His chief pictures 
moreover, with the recent 
exception of his Mend- 
ing the Net, had been of interiors; and his great skill in the man- 
agement of strong effects of light had displayed itself in works where 
the general tone had been pitched very low. Knowing these facts 
and knowing Mr. Eakins’s love for the actual rather than the im- 
aginative side of art and his consummate anatomical science, one 
expected in a Crucifixion, from his hand a sombre though perhaps 
forcibly-illuminated picture, and a realistic study of death and ag- 
ony. This last we have found; but combined with it no little unex- 
pected pathos; and still more to our surprise, a picture conceived 
and well worked out in a very light scheme of color—showing the sac- 
rifice as taking place under an unclouded Eastern sky. The concep- 
tion is at variance with that traditional in any school, all the com- 
monly accepted accessories of the scene being absent. No other human 
creature’s presence is suspected by the observer. There is, as I 
have said, no hint of that sympathy of nature with the passing 
tragedy to which legend and art have alike accustomed us, and the 
cross, moreover, does not stand upon an elevation, but in the midst 
of a broken, rocky, sandy stretch of desert. But for the crown of 
thorns and the scroll above the cross one could not tell what mar- 
tyr’s death might be before us. ‘These things, however, consecrated 
though they are by all tradition, are but accessories which an artist 
may omit at will provided he gives us the essential idea — which is 
that of a sacrifice —and provided he uses his novel material to 
heighten the impression of terror or pathos at which he aims. This 
in my opinion, Mr. Eakins has done. I know there are some who 
see in the picture little but a most painful anatomical study: to me, 
however, it has an intensity of pathos touched with horror. The 
composition is very good, the figure presenting itself just a little ob- 
liquely, and the lower part of the cross:beneath the feet being invis- 
ible. The landscape is finely drawn, and in spite or perhaps be- 
cause, of the full sunlight upon it, is instinct with the very spirit of 
desolation and abandonment. It adds more than one thinks at first 
to the effect of the picture. Without it one might sce merely a suf- 
fering body, — I cannot tell. But I feel that with its aid one receives 
an impression that is very characteristic of the sentiment to be aimed 
at in such a work. The face is not an important feature, for death 
has come, apparently, and it is sunk upon the breast and in shadow: 
of course, therefore, there has been no attempt to render spiritual 
emotion. The hands are contracted in a way that is extremely 
painful, though, owing to Mr. Eakins’s anatomical knowledge we may 
believe that it is physically probable. The knees are much bent to 
bring the feet upon the little rest provided for them; and this also 
adds greatly to the painful impression. ‘There has, moreover, been 
something fess than an attempt to idealize the form of Christ: it is 
lean to the verge of attenuation and the limbs are extremely thin. 
The whole has been most admirably modelled in full illumination, 
the light streaming on the figure from the spectator’s left, and the 
only space of decided shadow being where the head falls forward 
on the right. The management of the light is extremely good, and 
Mr. Eakins shows himself here as capable of fine chiaroscuro as 
when his scale is low and his shadows more all-embracing. It is true, 
simple sunlight, moreover, not the calcium-light effect so often sub- 
stituted therefor in French studios to-day. Those who have tlie 
least acquaintance with the painter’s art must appreciate what a diffi- 
cult task has thus been accomplished, to paint actual sunlight from 
a palpitating blue sky, to model a nude figure in this high light with- 
out the assistance of contrasting shadows, and to draw from such 
elements an impression in harmony with the tragic subject. Of 
course this picture is no complete expression of that subject, for the 
higher physical elements are left entirely on one side; bat this is 
not to be regretted, perhaps, for when attempted they have scarcely 
once been completely realized in the whole history of art; and 
what Mr. Eakins has attempted he has, I think, completely given. 
This has been, not merely the rendering of physical agony, but the 
sugzestion of desolateness, pathos and sacrifice. It is extremely dif- 
ficult to put into words the impression made by such a picture, so 
strong, so repulsive in some ways, yet so deeply pathetic, partly by 
reason, perhaps, of that very repulsiveness. I can only speak for 
myself, when I say that after seeing a hundred crucifixions from 
modern hands this one seemed to me not only a quite original but a 
most impressive and haunted work. 





Among the portraits shown, perhaps the most important was by 
Mr. Alexander, whose portraits of Thurlow Weed and of a young 
girl with a dog were noticed in my account of the Academy exhibi- 
tion. This one showed the figure of a middle-aged man, with a face 
that was extremely unusual in type and full of character. This char- 
acter was well suggested and though the color of the flesh was again, 
rather raw and unnatural, the handling of the rest of the picture 
showed great skill of a bold and rapid sort. Another picture by Mr. 
Alexander, showing a negro boy holding a large turkey, was good in 
character and very much better in color. Miss Allegra Eggleston 
sent a portrait of a gentlemen that was rather weakly painted, but 
proved a noteworthy power to render facial expression, a power 
which always makes one hope for still better things in the future. 
Mr. Kenyon Cox showed his charming little portrait of a lady in 
black, which was sketched in the American Architect when it was 
shown in Philadelphia in the autumn of 1880. It still seemed, as it 
had then, remarkably clever in:‘character as well as in the manage- 
nent of the varied blacks, a most spirited and charming little piece 
of work. Miss McLaughlin—of Ciacinnati pottery fame—was rep- 
resented by a very good half-life-size study of an old negro. There 
were other interesting portraits, moreover, but I must pass them 
over to give a word to work in other departments. Mr. Thayer sent 
a large landscape, a shore-view at Nantucket which was interesting 
in sentiment and pleasing though pallid in color, which would have 
been a beautiful work, indeed, had there been more light and vitality 
in it. Mr. Chase sent a river landscape, not especially good, it 
seemed to me, except in the rendering of the seft gray cloudy sky. 
Mr. Homer Martin, whose best works are so poetical, so full of sen- 
timent and individuality without being in the least exaggerated or 
unnatural, had here a very green landscape with a sky that was 
greenish also, a picture in which the color was decorative but of which 
one could hardly say much else in praise. Mr. Currier sent several 
landscapes from Munich, each more extraordinary and undecipher- 
able than the other. Though his water-colors seem to me strong, 
beautiful and most artistic, I could make nothing of these paintings, 
which were forced and unnatural without being beautiful in color, 
and which assumed no satisfactory form no matter from what point 
of view one tried them. Mr. Currier is evidently so sincere and 
earnest a workman that one is impressed with the fact that to him 
nature must have looked in this way, with the foregrounds all con- 
fused and the heavy cloudy skies more solid and nearer to the spec- 
tator than any thing else within the frame. One regrets, therefore, 
not to be able to admire these pictures as one admired the audacious 
but successful beauty of the dozen water-colors he sent home last 
season. Mr. Quartly sant a medium-sized canvas showing a shi 
yard with a great vessel on the ways, clearly, definitely and sabuily 
painted and in contrast therefore, with the rather muddy, if inter- 
esting work he has given us during the last year or two. Mr. Wal- 
ter Palmer showed a large view of Venice, painted in the very deli- 
cate scale of color that marked his smaller Venetian view at the 
Academy, but not so good as this last, I think, in .composition, in 
life or in atmospheric truth. The effect of the canvas would have 
been far better, it seemed to me, had a great group of piles not been 
introduced into the immediate foreground. Very realistically painted 
they were out of tone with the rest of the canvas and gave it a 
rather scenic and unnatural air by contrast with their homely truth. 
Yet with all defects, it was a charming and not unpoetical as well 
as an original picture. Mr. Dannat, who has recently been study- 
ing with Munkdcsy, we are told, sent a small studio figure of a Span- 
iard, brilliantly painted but with the over-vivid, unnatural illumina- 
tion one has seen too often in such pictures of recent vears. Such 
a light may easily be produced by atelier arrangements, but it is not 
what it purports to be, nevertheless, the common light of day. And 
where the source of this extraordinary illumination remains as here, 
unseen upon the canvas, the effect must be unfortunate. Miss 
Wheeler sent a portrait-sketch of a young girl in profile that was 
pleasant in handling and good in color, and Miss Emmet a large 
wharf scene with several figures that was characterized by much 
truth to local material, but was rather hard and unpleasant in color, 
though the light was well given, and was extremely unfortunate in its 
composition, or rather, in its lack of any composition whatever. 
Figures in the foreground cut off at the knees by the picture frame, 
are awkward at the best. Sucha figure Miss Emmet had introduced 
and not in the best manner, and the rest of her material was scat- 
tered about in a way that greatly detracted from one’s enjoyment of 
her really clever brush. Mr. Bedanan sent a small canvas with 
many figures, called the Bey of Constantin, and shown in an unfin- 
ished state when his pictures were exhibited a year ago. It is very 
good in its way, as fine an example as one could have of his minuter 
and more labored style. Mr. Whistler’s portrait of his mother and 
the bas-reliefs which I noticed in speaking of the earlier exhibition, 
were the only works that remained over upon the walls with this 
second instalment of the society’s pictures. It is confidentially 
stated by members of the society, by the way, that they will have a 
gallery of their own against next season, capable of accommodating 
all the worthy pictures that may be submitted to their judgment. 

M. G. VAN RENSSELAER. 


A Dike across TRE NoxtH Sea. — A French lawyer has submitted 
to the Académie a scheme for producing perpetual spring in England 
and France. It is to construct a dike 6500 miles long across the sea 
from Ireland to Norway, to keep out the cold currents of watet an 
floating ice. 
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A ROYAL INSTANCE. 
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OR the fourth 
time the royal 
family of . Eng- 
land furnishes a 
conspicuous and 
most widely-use- 
ful example of 
the bad effects 
of imperfect do- 
mestic drainage. 
The death of 
Prince Albert 
from typhoid fe- 
ver ; then the se- 
riousillnessfrom 
the same disease 
of the Prince of 
my Wales; then the 
sj death of the 

#2 Princess Alice 

(of Hesse-Darm- 

stadt), of diph- 

theria; and now 
the Duchess of Connanght barely escaping puerperal septiczmia. 

The Lancet for March 18, 1882, publishes a communication by 
Professor Playfair concerning the serious illness following the recent 
confinement of the Duchess of Connaught —an illness accompanied 
with marked indications of blood-poisoning. The Duchess was im- 
mediately removed to Windsor, where she rapidly recovered. ‘The 
house, an entirely new building recently erected at a cost of from 
thirty to forty thousand pounds (Bagshot Park), was subjected to a 
critical examination as to its drainage appliances at the hands of 
Rogers Field, Esq., a civil engineer of great experience in sanitary 
construction. 

The following is an abbreviation of Dr. Playfair’s report, the mat- 
ter omitted in no case modifying that which is given: “ As a matter 
of course considerable pains were taken in the arrangement and 
ventilation of the drains; but it appears that not only was the sys- 
tem adopted in itself defective . .. but that the work was in many 
instances so carelessly carried out that it is a matter of astonishment 
that more grave results have not followed. .. . A few examples of 
the faults will show how readily even in a new and costly mansion 
the inhabitants may, without suspicion, be exposed to risks the ex- 
tent and subtlety of which it is difficult to estimate.... A thor- 
ough investigation . . . revealed a state of things which renders it 
astonishing that more serious consequences did not long since arise. 
As a matter of fact, offensive sells had long been perceived about 
the house, and bad been a common topic of conversation; but no one 
had suspected their origin or had realized the dangers they were 
likely to cause. Many of the inmates, however, had suffered from 
various forms of indisposition, such as sore throat, diarrhea, and a 
general sense of heaviness and malaise, and these generally affected 
new comers.” Mr. Field’s report showed foul drains badly placed 
and in direct communication with land drains, affording no reliable 
security against the passage of foul air. ‘All the drains inside the 
house and immediately around the house were found without excep- 
tion to be leaky, some of them exceedingly so. On testing the drain, 
taking the soil-pipe from one closet, water ran out of the pipe 
through the wall into the basement, and on opening up the pipe, just 
outside the wall, it was found to be not only badly jointed but bro- 
ken, and there was an accumulation of filth hich ad run from it 
into the ground. The bath and sink drain under the house was so 
completely stopped up with the slimy deposit that it was some time 
before any water could pass down it. All the closets had a disagree- 
able smell, and some of them were exceedingly offensive.” In one 
case a pipe intended for the waste of a sink but not used, was as- 
serted by the clerk of the works to have been carefully sealed up. 
It was found that there had been no attempt at sealing; the upper 
end of this pipe had been left open immediately under the floor of 
the vestibule, and afforded free passage for foul air into the house. 
Tt was found, by creating a smoke in the cellar, that there was a free 
circulation of air from this point where the escape from the drain 
had been most copious into many of the rooms of the house. The 
smoke found its way into the dining-room, up the casing of the soil- 

ipe, into the Duke’s dressing-room, and thence into the Duchess’s 
adeoodis.” The following is from Mr. Field’s general conclusions: 
“The general construction of the drainage, both round and inside 
the house, is very defective. This faulty work is undoubtedly the 
cause of the offensive smells that have been noticed, and the defects 
are so grave that I consider the house in its present condition unsafe 
for habitation from a sanitary point of view.” 

» The Lancet in commenting on Dr. Playfair’s report says: “It 
may at first sight seem incredible, but it is the fact that the elabo- 
rately-constructed system of baths, drains and waste-pipes commu- 
nicated directly with the soil-drains of the building, and by a Machi- 
avellian policy which would seem to be the pastime of modern build- 
ers, pipes which ought to have been stopped were left open and the 
poisonous gas which rises from faecal accumulations was actually 
conducted, in sundry ingenious and wonderful ways into the very 
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apartments it was particularly desired to preserve from possible in- 
fection. The professedly ‘sanitary’ constructors are, if possible, the 
least to be trusted. It would seem to be the common practice of 
these remarkable persons to ventilate the house-drains, and there- 
fore, of course, the sewers generally, into bedrooms. We are repéat- 
edly hearing of this piece of wantonness. Probably, in six cases out 
of ten the waste-pipes of baths and cisterns, which are never cleared 
by a current of water except at the rare moment when a bath or cis- 
tern ‘runs over’ communicate directly with a soil-pipe.” 

This comment calls forth a strenuous protest from Mr. Rawlinson, 
the Chief Engineer Inspector of the Local Government Board, and 
a leading authority on sanitary drainage. He says that sanitary 
constructors are usually engineers specially devoted to devising and 
executing works of sewerage and house-drainage, “and are not med- 
ical amateurs, some of whom claim alone to have the knowledge, ex- 
perience and right to devise, dictate and direct sanitary works, and 
to carry on subsequent inspection. The system of drains found to 
be defective at Bagshot Park were not designed by a sanitary engi- 
neer, but by the architect who designed the house, and who is now 
dead. The drains were laid by the builder. There is in fact a 
school of sanitary engineers who are not blundering in darkness; but 
it must be remembered that these gentlemen cre not architects, they 
do not design and build houses, and up to this time are rarely if ever 
consulted, unless, as in the unfortunate case of Bagshot Park, the 
drains are found to be defective.” Gro. E. WARING, JR. 


THE RELATIONS OF FIRE EXTINGUISHMENT TO 
THE INSURANCE RISK. 


HERE is one 
thing to be said 
about the subject 

of fire extinguish- 
ment—it can never 
be too much talked 
about for the good of 
the general public. 
It is, indeed, to be 
regretted that its 
discussion is confined 
so closely to that 
class of journals 
which we represent, 
for the annually in- 
creasing fire losses 
of the country con- 
stitute a serious 
drawback to the 
prosperity of the na- 
tion. Could they be 
prevented or mate- 
rially reduced, every 
individual in the 
community would be 
benefited. As the 
great proportion of 
fires are due to igno- 
rance, recklessness, 
or carelessness, so 
pronounced as to be 
almost criminal, those great daily, weeky and monthly disseminators 
of wisdom and news could not do a better service to their fellow men 
than by devoting a portion of their time to expounding the gospel 
of fire prevention. Give us the prevention and the question of ex- 
tinguishment will take care of itself. In what I shall have to say at 
this time, I shall not confine myself very closely to the text assigned 
me, but shall endeavor to forget for the moment that I am identified 
with either an insurance or a fireman’s paper, and strive to consider - 
the question of fire prevention, fire extinguishment, fire losses, and 
insurance risks from the standpoint of a citizen taxpayer whose bur- 
dens are made heavier by fire losses. . . . 

The prevention of disastrous fires is possible, of course, by the 
proper construction of buildings and cities, but that such construc- 
tion will ever be attained is far from probable. Hence we must con- 
tinue to regard constantly-recurring fires as inevitable under existing 
conditions, and resort to the best means possible for reducing their 
disastrous effects to the minimum. To do this, we need to pay more 
attention to the science of fire-prevention than to fire-extinguish- 
ment. Buildings can be constructed of slow-burning material so put 
together as to render them very nearly fire-proof. There are many 
such structures in European cities, and a few in the cities of this 
country; but it is impossible to make their contents fire-proof, and 
hence fires are liable to occur in them; but in buildings of this class 
it is possible to burn the entire contents of one portion of them with- 
out disturbing the occupants of the other portions. When buildings 
generally are so constructed, the fire losses will be reduced to the 
minimum. Under existing conditions of society, however, it is im- 
possible to secure this nearly fire-proof construction. Property- 
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owners will not expend the additional sums necessary to erect such 
buildings, and no set of law-makers has ever been assembled that 
aera the requisite practical knowledge to enable them to frame 
aws prescribing the methods of fire-proof construction. Expericuce, 
especially in this city, has demonstrated that it is impossible to en- 
force even such precautionary measures relative to building con- 
struction as have been enacted. Incompetent, careless, or corrupt 
officials have nuglected their duty in the matter; property-owners 
are opposed to restrictive laws, and architects and builders evade 
them whenever it is made their interest to do so. Asaconsequence, 
our cities are now filled with badly-constructed, highly-intlammable 
and danczerous buildings, and their number is being added to day by 
day. ‘The constantly increasing fire hazard has rendered necessary 
more elaborate and costly means of fire extinguishment. In this 
city [New York] it costs about $1,500,000 a year simply to maintain 
our fire department, involving a tax of nearly $1.50 a year upon 
every man, woman and child within the limits of the city. A tax in 
nearly the same proportion is rendered necessary to support the fire 
departments in other cities. The losses by fire in New York aver- 
aze about $1,000,000 a year; the amount paid for fire premiums 
annually averazes $2,225,000, while the uninsured losses bring up 
the aggregate cost of fire-losses, fire-insurance, and fire-protection 
to very nearly $10,000,000 a year. ‘That is what we pay in this city 
for the blessed privilege of erecting cheap, flimsy, and inflammable 
buildinzs —for ignorance, recklessness, and carelessness. Appor- 
tion this sum among the taxpayers of the city, and it makes a tax of 
$100 upon each, and probably more. 

It is a theory of fire insurance that premium rates are made to 
harmonize with the risk—the greater the fire hazard the greater 
the premium. If this theory were carried into practice we should 
have little need to enact building laws, for it would then be to the 
advantaze of every property-owner to make his buildings as nearly 
fire-proof as possible, to escape the extra hazardous premiums that 
would be required upon buildings of the class now existing. Asa 
matter of fact, however, the discrimination in premium rates is more 
a matter of theory than of practice, and in reality the rate is scarcely 
higher on a building known to possess many and varied hazards than 
upon one that has few. ‘There is, therefore, no incentive to fire- 
proof construction, and property-owners are content to put up shams 
that are attractive to tenants instead of substantial structures calcu- 
luted to defy both time and flames. 

A property-owner in Boston some time ago stated this point very 
clearly in reply to a published letter written by Mr. Edward Atkin- 
son. After stating that-he was the owner of several buildings he 
said that he would not spend one dollar for fire prevention or fire 

rotection ; that he was willing to spend money freely to secure the 
best sanitary condition for his houses, and to make them attractive 
to his tenants, but the fire hazard was of no interest to him what- 
ever; that he paid the insurance companies to assume the risk, and 
they were responsible for it. He said, however, that if any com- 
pany would make it an object to him to provide fire protection he 
would do so, but as long as he could get just as low rates without 
such protection as he could with it, he would not spend money for 
such object. This is the secret of the flimsy character of the build- 
ings that disgrace our cities to-day, and jeopard the safety of whole 
communities. Insurance companies do not charge for the risk as 
they find it, and by not discriminating rob property-owners of all 
incentive to fire-proof construction. Until such discrimination is 
made, and property-owners shown that it is to their pecuniary ad- 
vantave to provide proper means for pevenee and extinguishing 
fires, the fire losses of the country will most certainly increase year 
by year in proportion to the increase of population and the develop- 
ment of our commercial and industrial resources. Insurance com- 
panies now employ surveyors to inspect buildings and pronounce 
upon their fire hazards, but such inspections have far less influence 
upon the establishment of rates than does the excessive competition 
for business engendered by the active rivalry of numerous insurance 
companies. A few years ago the sanitary condition of buildings 
began to be actively discussed, and out of the interest developed in 
the subject there has grown a new profession, composed of sanitary 
experts, who are competent to remedy defective drainage, correct 
bad plumbing, and by other means convert a pestiferous house into 
a safe and wholesome domicile. When insurance companies encour- 
age property-owners to adopt means for fire protection and preven- 
tion, we shall svon find another class of experts taking the field to 
advise property-owners as to the best means of providing against 
disasters by fire. At present, instead of fire prevention being pro- 
vided at the cost of individual property-owners, too much reliance 
_ is placed upon the means for fire extinguishment maintained at pub- 
Jic cust, and upon the complaisance of insurance companies, that 
insure property for its full value, or more, at absurdly low rates. 

From the underwriters’ standpoint, the means available for fire 
extinguishment have no relation to the insurance risk. At least, that 
is the inference to be drawn from their practice. Just over in New 
Jersey there is a manufacturing city that is literally without water 
for fire protection. A little stream passing through one end of the 
city furnishes sufficient water for numerous hat factories located on 
its banks, but is totally insufficient to protect them from the flames, 
as has been demonstrated on numerous occasions. Its fire limits 
embrace the main street and twenty feet on each side of it. The 
front of the street is lined with brick buildings, while twenty feet in 
tear of them there are any number of frame sheds, tumble-down 


stables, and cheap wooden structures. When a fire occurs the peo- 
ple turn ‘out to see the property burn, not with any expectation of 
saving it. Yet in that city, composed mostly of special fire hazards, 
and virtually without fire protection, the rates of insurance are no 
higher than they are in Newark, where a splendidly-equipped fire 
department gives excellent protection to property within the city 
limits. Other instances without number might be cited to prove that 
the means provided for fire extinguishment have no influence what- 
ever upon insurance rates, whatever it may have upon insurance 
risks. We all remember how, some time ago, there was a hue and 
cry about the insufficient fire protection in Chicago, and how the in- 
surance companies threatened to cancel their policies and withdraw 
from the city. How many of them actually did cancel their policies, 
or gave up their business there? It was a long time before any bet- 
ter fire protection was provided; but what company refused a risk 
on that account dusing that time? Possibly, if the entire fire de- 
pea of New York City was disbanded, the underwriters might 

ecome frightened, cancel policies, and stop writing in the city; but 
if one-half the apparatus only were disabled, who believes that one 
of them would refuse a premium tendered, or would give up busi- 
ness? They would still trust to luck to bring them out all right, 
and the cumpetition for business would be as active as ever. What- 
ever may be the theory of underwriters regarding fire protection, in 
practice they certainly do not regard it as of any value, for be it 
good or bad, it has little or no influence upon rates. To citizens and 
taxpayers, however, an elficient fire department is of inestimable 
value. So itis tothe underwriters, but they do not recognize it as 
other citizens do. Only a few days ago a fire occurred in a wood- 
working establishment up town, which was filled with highly-inflam- 
mable material. ... The actual loss was not more than ten per 
cent-of what it would have been had the building been entirely con- 
sumed or the firemen five minutes late in reaching the scene. The 
value of the fire department to the underwriters in this instance was 
equivalent to ninety per cent of the amount of insurance on the 
property. 

The means for fire extinguishment bear a most important relation 
to the insurance risk, but if such importance is appreciated by 
underwriters, they do not recognize it in their dealings with the pub- 
lic. It is not long since I heard the president of a city insurance 
company complain of the scarcity of fires in New York. Said he, 
“if the fire department goes on putting out all the fires so promptly 
we shall Jose our business.” Another insurance president has written 
and said that “ underwriters want plenty of small fires to keep the 
people alive to the value of insurance. We don’t want fire depart- 
ments too well equipped: all we want is protection from large con- 
flagrations.” This is the underwriter’s view of the relations of fire 
extinzuishment to the insurance risk. Yet these same men, as good 
citizens and taxpayers, admit that this view of the question is op- 

sed to public policy. In their own communities they advocate the 
fon means attainable to protect their property from fire, and we 
know of some of them who have complete little fire departments of 
their own for the protection of their private residences. In one of 
my conversations with the president of a company who held these 
views, and who also said that over-insurance was responsible for 
fully thirty per cent of all fires, I said, “then you must hold that fire 
insurance is a curse to the community.” “ Most certainly 1 do,” was 
his reply; “it is a benefit to individuals, but a curse to the commu- 
nity.” ‘The welfare of the citizen and the taxpayer demand the 
most efficient means of fire protection attainable, while the interest 
of underwriters is consulted by having plenty of fires but no con- 
flagrations. 

Modern architecture is rapidly outgrowing our present means of 
fire extinguishment. Buildings are run so high up in the air as to be 
entirely out of the reach of the fire departments. No stream of 
water can be projected from the ground to their roofs, nor can lad- 
ders be built long enough to reach the upper floors. All the firemen 
can do in such cases is to wait till the fire burnsdown tothem. Such 
was the difliculty they had to contend with at the great fire in Worth 
Street a few years since. The fire was raginy a hundred feet above 
the street, and no enyine was capable of throwing an eflicient fire 
stream to that height. ‘The water that could be projected that dis- 
tance was merely a spray, and of no effect in putting out the fire. 
And so the flames spread from one building to another, creeping 
behind the hollow iron front that projected bevond the division walls, 
till they had done their destructive work. Other buildings have so 
enlarged the areas between walls that when a fire gets started, it be- 
comes such a formidable volume of flame and heat that it is both un- 
approachable and uncontrollable. Such was the case in the South- 
Street fire, and also in the Havemeyer & Elder refinery. One or 
two brick walls dividing the area of these buildings would probably 
have kept the fire confined so that it might have been controlled. 

The buildings of to-day are as much beyond the capacity of our 
present fire-extinguishing machinery as those of twenty years ago 
exceeded the capacity of the old hand-engines. Either there must 
be limits put upon the construction of buildings, or there must be im- 
proved means devised for extinguishing fires. There is not likely to 
be any reduction in fire hazards; on the contrary, new ones are con- 
stantly being devised, but there has been no radical improvement in 
fire-extinvuishing machinery since the invention of the steam fire-en- 
yine. New methods of utilizing these are being broucht forward by 
firemen and inventors, but no machines of greater capacity for 
projecting water have been invented. What are necessary to control 
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evstem is water-tight. This inspection insures the excellence of the 
underground channels, without disturbing a single paving-stone, or 
interrupting the servants in their work for a minute. Experience 
has shown, however, that no drains laid in old houses will stand this 
test. Builders are positively aghast when drains are specified which 
nre to be subjected to this test. They have to be told that it is the 
Gummonest test in the world as applied to pipes laid by contractors 
for engineers, before they will consent to undertake such a responsi- 
bility as keeping water in a pipe under, say, six feet of head, or 
pressure. 

The builder has thought until now, that if he provided an open 
channel with a sufficient fall, and with smooth joints inside, he had 
executed first-class work. The fact that the joints would let sewage 
ooze out and gradually saturate the basement, was not taken into 
account. We can by experimental inspection guard against this 
danger. 

The third point of inspection I take to be insuring that the system 
of piping throughout the house shall be gas-tight. No doubt by 
careful ventilation and thorough flushing, the inside of drainage- 
pipes may be kept moderately clean, but it will always be our duty 
to stop ail direct communication between the insides of the pipes and 
the rooms of our houses. The sewer-gas inside the pipes may be 
present in very small quantities, or may be of a very mild type: 
nevertheless it should not be admitted to our houses. 

We can experimentally test the stauncliness of the pipe-system by 
introducing some strong-smelling volatile substance, such as paraffine 
or oil of peppermint. If this be poured into the pipes by a man 
outside the house, and if an inspector with a good nose goes over the 
house carefully, room by room, he cannot fail to detect the existence 
of holes in the piping, when these exist. This third experimental 
test detects faults of design, faults of execution, and faults arising 
from decay. Often we find that some unforeseen and unguarded by- 
path exists by queer cross-connections, leading sewer-gas straight 
into bedrooms or bath-rooms. Often we find in this way dry traps 
leaving an unguarded hole. 

Often we find badly-executed joints, where the soldering is so im- 

rfect that a finger could be introduced into the gap. Often we 

nd that work originally good has in course of time decayed, so as to 
leave numerous vents froin which sewer-gas can issue. It will be 
seen that this experimental test is really more searching than the 
much-dreaded tearing down of panels and breaking open of plaster, 
which only becomes necessary when the existence of a defect has 
been proved. 

In what has been said small allusion has been made to the original 
design and arrangement of the sanitary fittings. The public are too 
apt to assume that sanitary inspection means calling in one sanitary 
engineer to condemn what another sanitary engineer has just recom- 
mended. 

But if every house were perfectly drained and fitted with the best 
sanitary appliances, the inspection described in this paper would be 
necessary. We should still require to test experimentally whether— 

1. The pipes were choked. 

2. The drains were water-tight. 

3. The pipes were gas-tight. 

This leads me very naturally to the second head of my paper, the 
inspection should be periodic. It is not enough to call in the engi- 
neer, and have all put in the best order once in a way. This is in- 
deed very necessary in most cases. How necessary few know; but 
when it has been done the inspection must be maintained. ‘The case 
is quite analogous to that of a steam-boiler. We must in the first 
instance provide ourselves with a good article designed by competent 
engineers and experimentally tested, but we must also pay compe- 
tent men to come year after year and examine whether any deterio- 
ration has occurred. I am continually told, when I press friends to 
join an inspection association, “ Oh, our house does not require it; 
our drains were all put right five years ago by Mr. So-and-so,” 
naming an authority of undoubted weight. My answer is, “ You, oh, 
my friends, are the very people who should welcome the inspector, 
You will incur no expense beyond that of mere inspection. I could 
understand your objection if you were in a very bad state, because 
inspection might involve you in great expense, might turn you out of 
your house for weeks while alterations were being made,” and so 
forth. 

Sometimes my friends are persuaded, and sometimes I find their 
excellent drains choked, their excellent lead pipes burnt through by 
lime, or cracked by settlements, and it is well worth while to pay an 
inspector a guinea a year to insure you against these accidents, which 
have cost more lives than all the boiler explosions that ever have or 
ever can happen. The number of accidental injuries to pipes is 
Breet beyond belief. In London we find about six per cent of the 

ouses inspected have their drains choked, so that the whole of the 
sewage oozes ont into the basement; and over thirty per cent of the 
whole show considerable leakage of sewer-gas through faulty pipes 
when tested by oil of peppermint. Nor do these things occur only 
in houses where there is some reason to believe defects exist. It isa 
common fallacy to suppose the inspector should only be called in 
when some danger or nuisance is proved. This is like calling in the 
engineer only after the boiler has burst. If every house in London 
were tested at this moment, it is my conviction, based on experience, 
that the above proportion would be maintained ; one in every twen- 
ty houses would be found not to be drained at all; the air in rooms 
of one in three would be found in direct communication with the 


town sewers, and this has little or nothing to do with faulty design, 
unless, indeed, our whole domestic economy of receiving water into 
houses clean, and sending it out foul into a common receptacle, be 
called faulty design. 

The next point for consideration is, who shall make this periodic 
experimental inspection? Some say the householder himself. They 
contend that these tests are very simple, and such as a man of sense 
can himself carry out with the aid of shilling hand-books. This may 
be true, but the man of sense never will do it. He has so many 
other engagements, and sewage is such an unpleasant subject, that 
he will not rout out man-holes in the area, put his arm into traps 
half full of dirt, climb up under the slates to inspect cisterns, get on- 
to the roof to pour down oil of peppermint: he will pay some one to 
do it for him. Moreover, a man who is his own doctor has a fool for 
his client. The same thing is said of law, and perhaps the same 
thing may be said of engineering: the amateur engineer does not 
command my confidence, even when dealing with drains. 

Others say the inspection should be carried out by the town offi- 
cials. In this I heartily concur, but while the law and custom are 
what they are, this cannot be done. We find that for thorough inspec- 
tions, such as [ recommend, one man can undertake 400 houses per 
annum. In Brighton there are, perhaps, 17,000 houses, and there- 
fore the town authorities should have forty inspecting engineers to 
do what has been here recommended once a year for each house. 
In course of time the Medical Officer of Health will have these forty 
engineering assistants, and the sooner the better, but it will not be 
this year or the next. Let us agitate for improved official inspec- 
tion, and strengthen our argument by showing what can be done by 
private organization. a s 

Some say the plumber should make the inspection. Many plumb- 
ers are competent to do so: some are not. Few, at present, carry 
out these inspections, and in my opinion they are not the proper 
persons: they have an interest in recommending alterations and re- 

airs. ‘The adviser of the householder should be quite disinterested, 
and should be capable of inspecting work executed by the plumber. 
The best of contractors work: better under inspection, and this we 
find by experiment is also true of plumbers. 

We come lastly to the professional] engineer or architect as the 

proper person to inspect in the way suggested. He can not only carry 
out the tests described, but he is competent to give an opinion on the 
merits of the general arrangement of pipes in a house, on the design 
of the sanitary fittings, on the condition of the cisterns, and on the 
supply of water: all points of great importance, though they have 
been subordinated in this paper to the one question of inspection. 
That a well-educated, disinterested professional man is the proper 
person to advise and inspect seems so clear, that the only remaining 
pom is to consider how to find such a rara avis, and how to induce 
lim to undertake the work at such moderate rates as the average 
householder can afford. This brings me to my last point, namely, 
that the experimental periodic inspection by a skilled disinterested 
man can best be obtained by making use of the principles of co-opera- 
tion. When three or four hundred persons club together, they can, 
by subscribing three or four hundred guineas, pay a salary which 
will procure the services of a well-educated young engineer or archi- 
tect of good standing. Between the ages of twenty-four and thirty 
the salaries of these professions do not run much higher than from 
£150 to £300 per annum, and this single engineer can, as has been 
proved in Edinburgh and London, inspect the 400 houses. This 
must be taken for granted. On the one hand they may be told 
that the one inspector of nuisances can thoroughly inspect sixteen or 
twenty thousand houses per annum, and on the other, that no inspec- 
tion is worth anything which costs less than fifty or a hundred 
guineas. Both statements, though somewhat less crudely put, are 
made with unfailing regularity at every meeting where this subject 
is discussed. I appeal to experience. For four years the leading 
doctors, bank directors, hospital managers, and householders in Edin- 
burgh have tested our system of inspection. Hundreds, I may now 
say thousand, of houses have been inspected under it, and not one 
person who has had the inspection made, has ever complained that 
the inspection was not thorough ; and letters are constantly received 
expressing the greatest satisfaction at the care given. The system is 
spreading in London, Bradford, Wolverhampton and elsewhere. 
Liverpool, Brighton and Plymouth are discussing plans for its adop- 
tion. The idea is no longer a speculation, but has been put to the 
test of four years’ experience among the shrewdest of the inhabitants 
of these islands. Not only docs co-operation enable you to pay a 
man of your own to conduct these inspections, but it places his ap- 
pointment in the hands of a local committee, under whose eye he 
works. They should be men whose names are a guaranty to the 
citizens that the appointment of the engineer is honestly made, and 
that his work will be honestly watched. 

Co-operation will do still more. It will provide a retaining-fee 
sufficient to pay a consulting engineer of standing, who will exercise 
such a general supervision over the executive enzinecr as to insure 
the adoption of sound principles and the avoidance of all quackery. 
These are the principles which led to the establishment of the Edin- 
burgh Sanitary Protection Association, and which I trust may lead 
to the establishment of a similar association for Brighton. 

The one difficulty, so far, in starting local associations has been 
that of finding at the start a sufficient roll of members to justify the 
appointment of a resident engineer. 

n these cases the proper course seems to me the following: Let 
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the inhabitants of a town like Brighton join a central association, 
such as that over which Professor Huxley presides, at 7 John Street, 
Adelphi, London. Let a local committee of supervision be appointed 
to watch how the London officers do their work, and to promote the 
interests of the local members. 

Whenever the number of members in a given town justifies the 
step, let the local committee constitute themselves a council for a 
local independent association, appointing officers of their own, who 
might often come from the atten association. In this way no pecu- 
niary risk would be run, The London association is not a money- 
making society, and would be heartily glad to be the means of estab- 
lishing the nucleus of successive associations in successive towns. 

The breaking off of each descendant from the parent association 
would be a matter of still greater rejoicing than the starting of a new 
affiliated branch. 

It is much easier to begin any work of this kind by degrees in each 
town than to create an independent and completely-organized society 
from the first. 

Unfortunately the system of inspection proposed only meets the 
case of persons who can afford to pay at least a guinea per annum; 
but if we can show what inspection is possible and how great the 
need of that inspection is, we shall have neared the point at which 
inspection will become compulsory. No argument for compulsory 
inspection that has ever been brought forward has a tithe of the force 
of that established by the London Sanitary Protection Association — 
namely, that even among the better houses, one-twelfth part is not 
drained at all. — Sanitary Record. 


THE RING-THEATRE FIRE TRIAL 


AST week Vicnna was 
the scene of the great 
trial of the persons ac- 
cused of having con- 
tributed to the terri- 
ble disaster of Decem- 
ber 8th, 1881, —the 
burning down of the 
Ring Theatre and 
the loss of 386 lives. 
Among the accused is 
Chevalier von New- 
ald, who at the time 
of the fire was chicf 
burgomaster of the 
Austrian capital. 
One of the principal 
ee however, is 

{err Jauner, the man- 

ager of the ill-fated 
theatre. Besides these 
two there are six oth- 
<< er prisoners, includ- 

&° ing Herr Landstein- 

7 er, a high police ofli- 

| cial, two city survey- 
ors of Vienna, two 
firemen engaged at 
the theatre, and the 
official whose duty it 
was to inspect the 

building and see that 
everything necessary for safety from fire was in order, according to 
the legal regulations. All these persons are accused oe the public 
prosecutor, Dr. Von Pelzer, of having, by culpable neglect, endan- 
gered life. This, according to Austrian law, being a simple misde- 

a no jury is required, and the case will be settled by four 
udges. 

The formal act of accusation fills a book of fifty-three closely- 
printed paper. The essential points are as follows :— The burgo- 
master of Vienna, Dr. Von Newald, had been ordered, at the time 
of the Nice-theatre catastrophe, to issue to the Vienna-theatre man- 
avers a new set of regulations for securing the safety of that class 
of public buildings. Among the expedients which were to be spe- 
cially enforced was an iron curtain, which was always to be kept down, 
dividing the stage from the audience 7 to the moment when the 
performance commenced. Another regulation imperatively ordered 
that oil-lamps should be kept lighted during the performance in 
various parts of the house, especially in the gangways, stairs, and 
wee: while a third requirement was that at every performance 

remen should be kept posted near the water-hose from the opening 
to the close of the doors of the theatre. These precautions, if 
strictly carried out, could hardly have failed to avert the terrible 
calamity which befell the Ring Theatre on the 8th of December 
last. The offence with which the ex-burgomaster now stands charged 
is not only of having neglected to issue the regulations in question, 
but of having positively forbidden them to be sent to the managers 
of the Vienna theatres. It is known that the burgomaster denies 
that he ever forbade such a thing, but the public prosecutor states 
that he shall produce evidence of the fact. 

The charge against Herr Franz Jauner, the manager of the un- 
fortunate Ring Theatre, is that, previous to the catastrophe, he con- 
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tributed by his negligence, and through the carelessness of his ser- 
vants, to conceal the fact that there was danger from fire on the 
premises under his management, —to wit, through an escape of gas; 
further, that he had omitted to provide the expedients and measures 
prescribed by law for preventing the occurrence of such perils; and, 
finally, of having intrusted the safety of the theatre to incompetent 
and careless persons. Herr Jauner, before the fire, had been re- 
peatedly told that the firemen, instead of being at their posts 
throughout each performance, were in the habit of getting drunk in 
the nearest public-house. Moreover, Jauner often made these men 
do duty as scene-shifters, gas-lighters, and in other stage work, in- 
stead of seeing that they attended to their proper business. He also 
failed to have the iron curtain properly attended to, employing, in- 
stead of special men as prescribed by the regulations, two of the 
common workmen who, on the night of the catastrophe, instead of 
being at their posts, were quietly carousing in a neighboring beer- 
house. Other charges against Jauner are that, on the night of the 
fire, there were no oil-lamps in the galleries, staircases, and gang- 
ways; that, contrary to his contract, the soflits were lit up in a way 
that caused an escape of gas; that, whereas he was bound by con- 
tract to be on the stage before the commencement of the perform- 
ance, he was not there on the fatal night, having failed to reach the 
theatre till some time after the fire had broken out. Had he been 
present at the critical moment, as it was his duty to have been, the 
disaster would probably have been averted, or, at any rate, greatl 
circumscribed. In his absence there was no one to take comman 
The fireman committed the disastrous mistake of turning off the 
at the meter, plunging the audience in total darkness. Another of- 
ficial opened the revolving shutters leading from the street to the 
stage, while there was no one to let down the iron curtain between 
the stage and auditorium, whereby a strong draught of air was at once 
let in upon the burning stage, carrying the fire and suffocating fumes 
immediately into the body of the theatre. Instead of being at his 
post to prevent these mistakes, and to address a word of advice to 
the audience, as the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin did from 
his box the other night at the Schwerin Theatre, Herr Jauner did 
not arrive till after the performance ought to have commenced, and 
when the building was shrendy hopelessly in flames. 

Not less culpable than Jauner appears the conduct of the Police 
Inspector and Counsellor Herr Landsteiner. In spite of the pro- 
testations of several persons who had managed to escape, this official 
prevented any persons from entering the building to rescue those in- 
side, but told the Archduke Albrecht, and persisted in repeating, 
“All are saved!” Landsteiner, according to the act of accusation, 
appeared at the theatre at five minutes before seven o’clock, and 
took the entire command of the police there stationed. His asser- 
tion that he at once tried to enter the building, but was driven back 
by the smoke is denied by eye-witnesses, who aflirm that at seven 
o’clock the vestibule and lower part of the staircases were entirely 
free from smoke, and that at that time Landsteiner was surrounded 
by persons imploring him to send in help and rescue the unfortunate 
poten inside. The father and wife of the orchestral leader begged 
im to send a light into the house to seek for the missing musician, 
but allin vain. Landsteiner posted policemen at all the entrances, 
with orders to prevent by force any one from going into the theatre. 
Coachmen brought the Jamps from their carriages; one man even 
succeeded in getting a packet of candles to the door, but there every 
one was stopped, while hundreds were being suffocated or were 
trampling each other to death. Even the chief of a fire brigade, 
who came with his men ready to proceed to the upper passages, was 
peremptorily stopped. Finally, Davisidncs was deaf even to the 
persons who leaped from the balconies, and who told him repeatedly 
that there were numbers of people still in the building. Malt an 
hour after Landsteiner’s arrival, in fact, there were found by Count 
Lamezan in one of the passages three women whose lives were not 
entirely extinct, so that, if a rescue had been attempted when Land- 
steiner first arrived, probably almost the whole and, at any rate, a 
large part, of the fearful loss of life would have been prevented. 

The concluding words of the indictment are as follows: “ Except 
the few fortunate persons who succeeded in saving themselves or 
their relatives no one was saved, either by the police or by the fire 
brigade.”— The Builder. 


UTILIZATION OF BLAST-FURNACE SLAG. 


qThelate GEStreer 
KA. Ar<h'to _:; 





HE attention of foreign scientific men 
has lately been directed to the utiliza- 
tion of slag, a subject which was dealt 
with by Mr. Charles Wood in a paper 
read before the Society of Arts in May, 
1880. 

According to M. A. Gounod a blast- 
furnace produces an average of rather 
more than 25,000 cubic yards of slag 
yearly, which piled up to the height of 
a metre, or rather more than a yard, 
covers a space of 24 hectares, or about 
six acres, which is completely lost for 
any useful purpose. If the slag be 
piled up to a greater height, an addi- 
tional expense of nearly two francs per 

ton is incurred: therefore, many methods have been proposed for 
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turning it to some profitable use. The composition of the scoriaz is 
such, that it is impossible to use it without admixture with other sub- 
stances. The following have been proposed and tried ; but each has 
its objections: — | 

1. The metalling (macadamizing) of roads; but slag, having no 
great cohesion, soon becomes reduced to a state of powder, and is 
blown away by the wind. 

2. Use in blocks for the construction of dikes and sea-walls, the 
slag being allowed to run into iron moulds; but it is feared that the 
sea-water would eventually bring about a partial decomposition ca- 
pable of causing a falling in. 

3. Manufacture of paving stones, for which purpose the slag is 
run into suitably-shaped moulds, and the blocks are afterwards 
worked into a cubical form. This, however, involves considerable 
expense. 

4. Manufacture of mineral felt. Subjected to the action of a 
strong current of air, slag forms woolly flaments, which are used for 
covering steam boilers and pipes for preventing the radiation of 
heat. It has, however, been found that only slag of a certain com- 
position is suitable for this purpose, as otherwise the felt crumbles 
to dust. 

5. It has also been proposed to make rough bottle-glass by melt- 
ing the slag in a Siemens furnace, with suitable proportions of sand 
or an alkali; but the results obtained have not been satisfactory. 

The most practical and successful methods hitherto employed for 
turning slag to useful account, besides preventing its becoming a 
nuisance and an eyesore, is to make it into bricks and mortar for 
building purposes. By granulating it, and allowing it to fall into a 
stream of cold water, a sand is formed, which, with the addition of 
lime or gypsum, may be made into either bricks or mortar. The 
strength of bricks thus produced is greater than that of the best 
bricks of Burgundy, and their price on the spot is about 37 francs, 
(£1 10 8.) per thousand.—Journal of the Society of Arts. 


SOME QUESTIONS ON CONSTRUCTION. 
Boston, May 6, 1882. 
To THE EpiTors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, —I should feel obliged if you would reply to the fol- 
lowing questions : — 

1. On that part of the city known as the Back Bay, it is custom- 
ary to form foundations by wood piles and granite blocks alone. 

hy would not a concrete wall serve the same purpose as the gran- 
ite, and at less cost ? 

2. In the interior of a large city house, finished regardless of cost, 
in which there is much elaborate wood panelling, do you think good 
and effective work could be made by having the panelling 7” thick ? 

8. What is the prevailing custom in this city and New York in 
regard to closing architects’ offices on Saturday afternoons ? 

Yours truly, B. 





Ny Conerete of sufficient strencth to answer for Apne piles would need 
to be very thoroughly made, and as the gravelly soil of the new part of 
Boston wonld not stand vertically, i¢ would be necessary to mould the blocks 
for the wall ata distance, or else set up moulding apparatus on top of the 
piles, all of which would involve so much trouble and expense as to bring 
the coxt of the concrete quite ap to that of the more reliable granite. 

2. Whether 7-8” panelling will make good work in a house, depends upon 
the proper seasoning of the stock and the arrangement of the grounds and 
furrings. Whether it will be effective or not is another thing, depending 
wholly on the design, but we cannot see why it should not be perfectly sat- 
isfactory, Sealy if the panels are raised and the panelled surface is large. 

3. As to closing offices on Satarday afternoons, our experience is that the 

ractice of architects varies very much with the pressure of work. The 

usiness of a professional man differs materially from that of a dry-goods 
dealer, and while an architect is aay very willing to favor his assistants 
any diy in the week if he can, he would be sorry to find them so indifferent 
to his and their interests ns to leave him in the lurch at two o'clock every 
Saturday afternoon in hot weather, no matter how important it might be to 
get certain pieces of work finished. Within the last few years wo think 
t 2 considerable majority of the architects’ offices in New York and Bos- 
ton have been closed on Saturday afternoons in summer. Whether the 
practice is likely now to be suspended, we do not know. — Eps. AMERICAN 
ARCHITECT. } 





JACKSONVILLE, FLA., May 3d, 1882, 
To THE EpiTors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 
Gentlemen, — Will you give me your opinion as to stability of 
a brick wall under the following conditions: Wall 17” thick 40’ 
high and 45’ long, on good foundation, carries one floor of 15’ 
span, 45’ long at height above ground of 4’, and another of 30’ span 
44' long and 19’ above ground, — joists of this floor 4” x 15’, 15" be- 
tween centres, each alternate one being anchored to the wall; weight 
on this floor, 100 Ibs. per square foot. 15’ above this floor, wall 
carries ceiling-joists and a flat, roof. SUBSCRIBER. 


{Ir the bricks are Rood and the wall well built, we should judge that 
such a atructure would be stable unless the ition of the openings were 
unfavorable. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 





SINGLE vs. DOUBLE TENONS. 


. ; : WORCESTER, MASS., May 8, 1882. 
All other things being equal, which do you consider the strongest, 
a single or double tennon ? INQUIRERS. 


(“‘INqurrERs” do not say what their framing is for. Theoretically a 
single tenon is stronger than a double one, and its mortise also weakens the 
timber into which it is framed less than two mortises would. Practically a 
double tenon would be used with a joint bolt for drawing the training 


together, placed between the two tenons; or it might be advisable to use 
two tenons to diminish the effect of shrinkage, as for instence in a door, 
where a double tenon often answers better than a single one. — Eps. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 


THE LAST OF THE SPANDREL PROBLEM. 


BONDS VILLAGE, MA88., May 12, 18°2, 
To THE EpiTors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 
Dear Sirs, — The solution of the spandrel problem is as follows, 
the letters having reference to enclosed sketch: Bisect the right an- 


aL 


gle a of the spandrel by » oo 
the line a b, connect the | 
centre of the arc of the 
spandrel with the vertex 
of the right angle by the 
line ac, then the point d 
on the arc 7k, taken mid- | 
way between the linesad | 
and a c, will be the tangent 

| 
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point of the inscribed cir- 
cle with the arc of the 
spandrel ; draw the line ef 


tangent at d with the arc ¢ k and intersecting a i at e, bisect the an- 
gle a e f by the line e g and intersecting ab at h, which will be the 
centre of the inscribed circle; 4 / drawn perpendicular to a & will 
be the radius. 

Proof. — Draw the dotted line c kh, connecting the centres of the 
two circles, which will pass through the tangent point d if the work 
has been done correctly. | 

The principle of bisecting lines and angles to find the centres of 
circles to be tangent to straight lines and circles I consider the most 
important pops which we have in mechanical drawing, and 
should be thoroughly understood by all draughtsmen. 

Respectfully yours, ENGINEER. 

Let R= OT, radius of arch, r= PB, radius of circle, h= AC, 
rise of arch. In the triangle O PS we 
have OP? = 0s? + Ps? that is, (R + 


rj)? = (R — r)?+ (h —r)3, whence 
r=h-+2R—2 /o+h KR. Tocon- 


struct this: Lay off twice O T from C 
toD; OT from Dto E; and AC + 
O T from Dto F. On E F describe a 
semicircle. Lay off GB=GD. AB 
is the required radius. 

P. S.— The thirst for knowledge be- 
ing satisfied, the draughtsman will prob- 
ably use this method just once. 
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To THE Epitors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs,— Allow me to say that a mistake was made in your 
issue for May 6 in calling that last demonstration another solution. 
The last was not another solution, but simply the demonstration. 

Yours respectfully, R. H. Buttock. 





ARCHITECTS’ FEES. 
Boston, May 18, 1882. 
To THE Epitors OF THR AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 
Gentlemen, — Be careful what you do. In your reply to “Archi- 
tect’s ’ communication referring to you the question as to his right 
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to a commission upon cost of mantels and grates, you are (forgive a 
friend for saying it) in the wrong. 

Mantels and grates are fixtures — like heating apparatus and 
plumbing — and these are as much parts of the house as the win- 
dows and doors, floors, plastering, chimoeys, or anything else you 
please to mention. Whether they “are included in the contracts for 
the building” or not, has nothing to do with the question. Their 
cost is a part of the total cost of the house, upon which a commission 
is to be charged. 

Mantels may be selected from a stock in the market, as hardware 
usually is, or they may be made to special designs, as hardware 
sometimes is. In the latter case the cost to the architect may be ex- 
cessive, and call for a special charge. 

Nothing would better please a certain class of clients than to have 
the principle you seem to accept admitted in practice. 

Suppose you are dealing with a committee: one eminently prac- 
tical man will relieve you from all responsibility in regard to the 
plumbing ; another has special facilities in the direction of furnaces ; 
a third can buy paints and oils at bottom prices, and knows a man 
who will lay them on to good advantage by the day; so they are not 
“included in the contracts,” and the committee cannot possibly un- 
derstand why they should pay you five per cent on these items. And 
so on to the end of the chapter. 

If you yield a line in this direction you are lost: you cannot take 
onc step and refuse to take the next. 

We can make but one answer to claims of this sort on the part of 
clients: “Gentlemen, we cannot go into this question. The best 
practice, the world over, charges a commission upon the total cost 
of the building completed, with all its attachments. We admit that 
this has its disadvantages, but we cannot undertake to change in our 
individual practice a custom which is established.” 

This, or something like it, quietly stated and adhered to, saves 
endless trouble and possibly disaster. 

Your journal has a strong and a growing influence throughout the 
country upon questions of professional duty and right. No point 
needs to be more clearly established than that upon which rests the 
business relations of architect and client. ‘That your pages will be 
open for that purpose, is the belief of 

One who has met these questions for more than a quarter of a century. 


{Ouk correspondent argues his point very effectively, and we have re- 
ceived other letters to much the same purpose. Weare by no means fixed 
in the opinion referred to, and certainly made an unintentional omission in 
saving that ‘‘the architect is not entitled to any commission (on picees of 
furniture) unless he designs them and superintends their execution.”” This 
should be qnalitied by saying that the architect is unquestionably entitied 
toa liberal commission for furniture and decorations selected by him, or 
purchased with his advice, since no part of his professional work requires 
@ more trained taste and judgment. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. } 


THE HARTFORD SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT. 
HARTFORD, CoNN., Bay 13, 1882. 
To THE EniTors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 

Sirs, — The course pursued by the Hartford Soldiers’ Monument 
Committee, in order to arrive at an intelligent decision as to the 
merits of the designs submitted in competition for the proposed sol- 
dicrs’ monument, ought to be specially commended and held up to 
building committees generally, as an example to be fullowed in pass- 
ing judgment on designs submitted in competition. 

About twenty-five designs were received, each design being sub- 
mitted under a motto. Mr. J. Cleveland Cady, architect, of New 
York, was called in to assist the committee in selecting three designs 
to receive the three prizes offered. After a careful examination, Mr. 
Cady submitted a written report, recommending for the first prize, 
of $500, the design submitted by Mr. Clarence S. Luce, of Newport, 
R. I.; second prize, $290, to Messrs. Tryon & Brunner, of New 
York; and third prize, $200, to Mr. Frederic C. Withers, architect, of 
New York. Mr. Cady gave his reasons for selecting each desi¢n, 
which were considered sound by the committee, and his recommend- 
ations were adopted, and the awards made accordingly. 

The competition, in an architectural point of view, like most open 
competitions, is disappointing, and is evidently, with a few excep- 
tions, the work of architectural students, or architeets having no 
special training for this class of design. OBSERVER. 


GAUDEAMOUS IGITUR. 
: New York, May 10, 1882. 
“ THE tall spire of the Somerset-Street church, which stands on 
the eastern end of Beacon Ilill, rises higher even than the gilded 
dome of the State House. It is the loftiest pinnacle of the city. 
This conspicuous Boston land-mark will soon disappear. The build- 
ing with eight thousand feet of land has been purchased by the Bos- 
ton University. It will be remodelled and adorned before autumn 
for the use of the College of Liberal Arts.” 
Now let there be an injunction against any more spires on Beacon 
Hill, if Bostonians do not wish to have the State-House dome re- 
semble (from certain points of view) a spitted turnip. Exsut. 








NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


MAGDALEN Brince, OxForp.— The work of widening the famed 
Magdalen Bridge at Oxford is already in progress. ‘The extent of the 
enlargement will be about twenty feet on what is known as the Bo- 
tanical-Gardens side, so that the side facing southwest, in which lies 
the chief beauty of the structure, will remain uninjured. 


A Vienna Monument. — The year 1683 is a momentous one in the 
history of Vienna. The Austrian capital in that year underwent a ter- 
rible siege by the Turks, whom, however, the Emperor Leopold, with 
the aid of his allies, the Polish King John Sobieski, Prince Carl of Lor- 
raine, and the Princes of Saxony and Bavaria, finally succeeded in de- 
feating and compelling to retire. Next year, 1883, the second centenary 
of the successful defence of Vienna against the Ottomans is to be cel- 
ebrated by popular fetes, and, amongst other things, by the commence- 
ment of a monument, for which the Austrian Ministry has just invited 
designs. It is intended that the monument shall be erected under the 
lofty spire of St. Stephen’s Cathedral. It is to be constructed of a fine 
kind of limestone, and the Government have decided to expend the sum 
of 50,000 florins (.€5,000) upon the work. The sums of 2,000 florina, 
1,000 florins, and 1,000 florins, have been set aside as prizes for the 
first, second, and third best designs respectively. The general form 
of the monument is to resemble that of the Doges at Venice. It is 
also to be ornamented with statues of the chicf personages who were 
engaged in defence of the city, including, in addition to the sovereigns 
and princes above mentioned, the following persons: Rudiger von Star- 
hemberg, Burgomaster Liebenberg, the Icader of the University Stu- 
dents’ Corps, Paul Sorbait, and Bishop Leopold Kollonitz. The draw- 
ings and models are to be one-tenth of the natural size, and are to be 
sent in by April 15, 1883. It has given some dissatisfaction that the 
Government has acted in this manner without consulting the civic 
authorities. Most critics would have preferred as the site of the mon- 
ument, not St. Stephen’s Cathedral, but some spot on the grand open 
boulevard, the Ring-strasse, which runs upon the site of those very 
walls which witnessed the valiant deeds that are to be commemorated 
by this work. 





Tne Strencta of Wrovcnt-Iron axp STEEL at Hicn TEMPERA- 
TURES. — Some time ago the Journal of the Franklin Institute pre- 
ooo — sented an article entitled “Experiments 
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VALUABLE Discovery oF Aspestos.— The Tucson (Arizona) Star 
snvs: “Ata depth of ninety feet in the Apache copper mines in the 
Santa Catarinas, a ten-inch vein of asbestos has been discovered. When 
found the workmen reported to Superintendent Scott that they had 
struck a petrified log. He thought it impossible, and made an examin- 
ation, and at first sight believed the strike was what it afterward 
proved to be, after a carcful assay and analysis. The specimen shown 
us, in specific gravity, is almost equal to lead, of a fine fibrous charac- 
ter. The fibres are combined together in a compact mass, but split off 
similar to a straight-grained wood. It is a greenish color, with a white 
shade. The vein appears permanent at present, and, asa matter of 
course, adds greatly to the property. The finest fibrous variety, with 
easily-separable fibres, is used for making cloth, which renders it inde- 
structible by the elements. In ancient times the cloth made from as- 
bestos was used to enwrap dead bodies placed on the funeral pile, so as 
to preserve the ashes unmixed. The finest quality is found in Savoy, 
but it is abundant in Corsica. It is also found in Cornwall and several 
of the Shetland Islands. Small veins have been discovered in Califor- 
nia and Nevada. The value in its native form is abut 8300 perton. It 
is now largely used in the manufacture of fire-proof materials, such as 
cloths, papers, ete. 





An ImprRoOvED APARTMENT-Hovuse.—The new co-operative apartment- 
house now building at the corner of Fifty-second Street and Madison 
Avenue will have several special features. The basement will be al- 
most entirely above the sidewalk; there will bea fire-proof Mansard 
roof on which a summer garden will be arranged, with a fountain and 
sprinklers to keep the tiles cool; marble stairways, an appliance for 
cremating vegetable refuse, and all the rooms to be heated by air 
warmed by steam-pipes. A novel improvement is to be put in the bed- 
rooms: instead of slats the bedsteads are to have bottoms of steam- 
Pipes, which will be connected with a steam coil for warming purposes. 
The building is to cost $350,000, and will be ready for occupation in 
October next. — New York World. 





ScHoor, Burtpixes Exnarpition. —An exhibition of plans and models 
for school buildings in Paris is now being organized by the French Min- 
ister of Public Instruction. Already 300 architects and contractors 
have notified their intention of exhibiting, and every province of 
France, including Corsica and Algeria, is to be represented. The ex- 
hibits are expected to be diversified, owing to the various needs arising 
from different altitudes and climates. It has been decided to hold the 
exhibition in the Passy wing of the Trocadéro Gallery, and the plans, 
ee and drawings must be delivered there between May 1 and 
May 16. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 
























Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
ice: by jheiz pepular correspondents, the editors 
greatly desire to receive voluntary information, espe- 
cially from the smaller and outlying towns.] 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
Shee with | ue detail illustrations, may be obtamed 

the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 
twenty-sive cents.) 


257,460. BRICK-MACHINE. — Henry C. Barker, Seda- 


257,168. WEENCH.— Matthew E. Campfield, Cleve- 


257,503. WINDOW FRAME AND SASH. — Michael 

W. Mahar, Dayton, O. 

257 505-506. REFRIGERATING BUILDINGS, CARS, 

VESSELS, AND OTHER STRUCTURES, — Francis M. 

MeMillan-and Henry C. Johnson, Washington, D. C, 

257,510. COMPOSITION FOR PAINTS. — William RK. 

Norris, Fort Ann, N. Y. 

257,515. CAKPENTER’S SQUARE. — Rufus Pope, 

Nobesville, Neb. 

567,526. MAKING OF MOSAICS OF GLASS, PORCE- 

LAIN, OR STONE. — George peers Boston, Mass. 
257,538. FAUCET. — Charles Whittaker, Chicago, 

1 


257 548-549. AUTOMATIC FIRE-EXTINGUISHER, — 
Joeeph R. Brown, Providence, R. I. 

257,592-595. FIRE-ANNIHILATOR. — Isidor Kitsee, 
Cincinnati, O. 

257,608. BRICK-MAKING MACHINE. — Stephen J. 
Plant, Yorkville, Ontario, Can. 

257,616. METALLIC JOINT FOR FLEXIBLE ROOF- 
Inc. — Frank E. Sagendorph, Cincinnati, O. 

257.627. MORTAR-MIXING MACHINE, — Randall T, 
Van Valkenburg, Manchester, Mich. 

257,637. WINDOW-FRAME POCKET. — Algernon S.- 
Bangs. Augusta, Me. 

257,650. APPARATUS FOR HEATING AIR AND WATER 
FOR BUILDINGS, — Alvia K. Brown, Newton, Io. 
257,654. FIRE-EXTINGUISHER. — Albert M. Bur- 
ritt, Waterbury, Conn. 

257,663. FIRE-EscAPE,. — Patrick H. Costello, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

257,665. BRICK-MACHINE. — John Creager, Cincin- 


257,711. SHUTTER-WORKER. — Lafayette Huntoon, 
Natick, Mass. 

257,713-715. ILLUMINATING GRATING OR VAULT- 
CovEr. — Thaddeus Hyatt, New York, N. Y. 

257,716. FIREPLACE OR STOVE. — Matthew Ingram, 
Manchester, County of Lancaster, England. 

257,722. SASH-FASTENER, — Eleazer Kempshall, 
New Britain, Conn. 

257,725. LATCH. — Thomas Lalor, Toronto, Ontario, 


Can. 

257,729. MECHANICAL HEATING-APPARATUS, — 
Sylvester J. Linn, Mondamin, Iowa. 
257,754, HYDRAULIC ELEVATOR. — Goldsbury H. 
Pond, New York, N. Y. 

257,771. FUNNEL-BLOCK FOR PARTITIONS OF BUILD- 
INGS. — Dennis Shea, Portsmouth, and Romanzo 
Trefethen, Dover, N. H. 


257,781. FIRE-ESCAPE. — John E. O. Sullivan, Hop- 
kinton, Mass. 
267,822. ILLUMINATING-GRATING AND BUILDING 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Spencer Pl., 8, 42's Hancock 


Ward 20, for Julia H. Dyer, boiler-house, 15’ x 32’; 
James Smith, builder. 

Tremont St., Nos. 1429-31, Ward 22, for Francis G. 
Wood, dwell. and store, 20’ and 22’ x 45’, three-st’y; 
E. W. Sanborn, builder. 

West Chester Park, cor. Newbury St., Ward 11, for 
Geo. Wheatland, Jr., stable, 80’ and 100’ x 118’, two- 
et’y mansard; Lanning & Drisco, builders. 

emont St., Nos. 1180 and 1182, Ward 19, for Wm. 
H. Wallace, dwell. and store, 28’ x 66’, four-st’y; 
Wm. H. Wallace, builder. . 

Tremont St., No. 1178, Ward 19, cor. Culvert St., 
store and mercantile, 24’ 6” x 65’, four-st’'y; Wm. H. 
Wallace, owner and builder. 

Commonwealth Ave., cor. West Chester Park, 
Ward 11, for Oliver Ames, dwell., 52’ 6” and 64’ 6” x 
95'4”’, four-st’y mansard; Norcross Bros. 

Commonwealth Ave., Ward 11, for F. P. Sprague, 
dwell., 30’ x 71’ 8”, four-st’y; Hez. McLaughlin, 
builder. 

Wood.— Washington St., nearly opposite School 
St., Ward 24, for Roswell Gleason, dwell., 35’ 6” x 
39’ and 45’ 6”, two-at’y; J. H. Burt & Co., builders. 

East Sirth St., cor. Q St., Ward 14, for James A. 
Jones, pavilion, 30’ x 30’; ell, 30’ x 30’, two-st’y; 
Johu Murphy, builder. 

Savin St,, near Blue Hill Ave., Ward 21, for Hugh 
Nawn, stable, 28’ x 80’; ell, 28’ x 30’, two-st’y; Hugh 
Nawn, builder. 

Metropolitan Ave., near Poplar St., Ward 23, for 
Charles A. Anderson, dwell., 22’ and 32’x 28’, two- 
sty; Win. R. Hudson, builder. 

Weeshingtai S¢t., cor. Beethoven St., Ward 23, for 
Francis W. Kittredge, dwell. and stores, 45’ and 47’ 
6” x 70’, two-at'y; Geo. D. Cox, builder. 

Mf St., near East Second St., Ward 14, for Wm. T. 
Eaton, 2 dwells., 20’ x 32’, three-st’y hip; Wm. T. 
Eaton, builder. 

East Fifth St., near N St.. Ward 14, for Wm. G. 
Doe, 2 dwells., 20’ x 32’, three-st'y hip; Wm. T. 
Eaton, builder. 

Dorchester Ave., No. 671, rear, Ward 15, for John 
Souther & Co., for Isaac Dunn, blacksmith shop, 33’ 
x 60’, 

Shelton St., cor, Adams St., Ward 24, for Leonard 
oy greenhouse, 15’ x 101’ 6”; Michael Ryan, 

uilder. 

Dale Ave., near Rockland St., Ward 21, for Hattie 
R. Smith, 3 dwells,, 22’ 2” and 28 2” x 34’; 3 dwells., 
22! 2’ x 30'2", two-st'y; Wm. A. Smith, builder. 

Dove St., near E St. and West First St., Ward 14, 
for Warren F. Hall, stable, 33’ x 72’; 2 ells, 22’ x 68’; 
David A. Berry, builder. 

East Second St., near P St., Ward 14, South Boe- 
ton R. R. Co., car-house, 79’ x 114’; Holbrook & Har- 
low, builders. 

Brookside Ave., Ward 23, for Cable Rubber Co., 
manufactory, 40’ 8” x 100’ 8”, two-st’y; manufactory, 
40’ 8” x 125’ 8”, ones y: Joseph P. Shaw, builder. 

Central Are., near Blue Hill Ave., Ward 24, for 
Highland St. R. R. Co., car-house, 56’ x 150’, one sty: 

Smith St., No. 91, Ward 22, for Jeremiah O. Sulli- 
van, dwell., 29’ x 31’, three-st’y hip; Samuel Rantin, 
builder. 

East Fourth St. rear, near Q St., Ward 14, bath- 
sae aout 6’ x 60°; Geo. H. Wolcutt, owner and 

er, 








































Brooklyn, 


St., 4 three and four story brownstone dwells.; cost 
$10,000; owner, J. C. Hoagland; architect, amz 
Hill; builder, E. B. Sturges. 

Central Ave., w 8, 25'n Melrose St., two-st’y frame 
dwell.; cost, $2,000; owner, John Biggerman, cor, 
Central Ave. and Melrose St.; architect, John 
Platte; builders, Ulrich Maurer, Jr., and F. J. Ber- 
lenback. 

Monroe St.,n 8, 300’ e Reid Ave., 5 two-st’y brick 
dwelis.; cost, $2,400 each; owner, Patrick Barrett, 


gears, St.; architect, J. W. Ritch; builder, E. 
mith. : 
First St., cor. South Sixth St., razed one st’y and 
repair damage by fire; cost, $10,000; owner, Pond’s 
Extract Co.; builder, Jas. well. 
Pier St., near State St., one-st’y frame extension; 
cost, $6,500; owner, Franklin Woodruff, 94 Remsen 
St.; arcLitect and builder, Thomas Stone. 
Willoughby St.,necor. ene two-st’y brick ox- 
tension; cost, $5,000; owner, Wm. Rockwell, 92 First 
Pl.; builder, C. P. Skelton. 


Chicago. 


IN GENERAL. — Building operations in this city are 


aed much cup ce on account of the scarcity and 
high prices of brick. The old stock is nearly ex- 
hausted, and manufacturers will not start making 
because of the demands of the makers for higher 
wages. How long this state of things will continue 
depends on the ability of both parties to hold out. 


BUILDING PERMITS. —Gottleib Schlechl, three-st’ 


and basement brick store and dwell., 47’ x 69’, Nor 
Wells St. and Lincoln Ave.; cost, $14,000. 

Wm. Burke, three-st’y store aud dwell., 21’ x 60’, 
510 Ogden Ave.; cost, $4,500. 


~| Shimmen & Kaiser, three-st’y brick dwell., 21’ x 


52’, 225 Maxwell St.: cost, $3,500. 

Victor Fiala. two-at’y and cellar brick dwell., 35’x 
49’, 139 and 141 Faxquhar Sts.; cost, $4,900. 

V. Klocan, two-st’y brick dwell., 21’ x 44’, 125 Far- 
quhar St.; cost, $2,500. 

Frank Kreicher, two-st’y brick dwell., 23’ x 52’, 


* Ashland Ave., near Van Buren St.; cost, $2,700, 


Jansen & Lindsten, three-st’y tailor. shop, 40’ x 
100’, Elm and Selah St.; cost, $7,000, 

J. C. Otis, four-st’y factory, 5u’ x 63’, 125 aud 12T 
Indiana St.; cost, $9,500. : 

Jacob & G. C. Furst, 2 three-st’y brick dwetls., 50° 
x 65’, Congress and Ashland Ave.; cost, $10,000, 

Lehigh “alley Coal Co., one-st’y brick office, 18’ x 
32’, West Chicago Ave. and River; cost, $2,500, 

Servite Sisters, 3 additional stories, 75’ x 100’, Vam 
Buren St. and Albany Ave.; cost, $17,000. 

Wm. Goldie, two-st'y and basement brick store 
and dwell., 86 Sherman St.; cost, $5,000. 

Joseph Cata, two-st’y brick store and dwell., 24 x 
74’, Nineteenth and Hoyne Ave.; cost, $2,500. : 

= G. J. Blomstrom, three-st’y and basement brick 
dwell., 25’ x 80’, No. 16 Hills St.; cost, $7,000. 

R. Johnson, three-st’y and basement brick dwell., 
25’ x 60’, No. 12 Hills St,; cost, $6,000. 

A. McNally, 2 three-st’y brick- dwells., 41’ x 47’, 
Nortb Park and Garfield Aves.; cost, $15,000, 

A. McNally, three-st’'y and basement brick dwel}., 
a x 48’, North Park and Garfield Aves.; cost, $15,- 

A. V.& K. R. R. Becker, three-st’y and basement 
brick flats, 54’ x 56’, 764 and 766 Sedgwick Sts.; 
cost, $14,000. ; 

E. S. Kirkland, four-st’y brick dwell., 20’x 52’, No. 
277 Huron St.; cost, $8,700. 

M. Feigel, two-st’y brick store, 22’ x 100’, 692 West 
Seventeenth St.; cost, $3,000. 

S. Beidlowsky, one-st’y brick store, 24’ x 77’, Paa- 
lina and Seventeenth Sta.; cost, $2,300. 

Jos. Kenba, two-st’y and basement brick dwell., 
22’ x 30’, Loomis, near Nineteenth Sts.; cost, $2,400, 

L. W. Yaggy, ree and basement brick flats, 
51’ x 60’, 246 and 248 Erie St.; cost, $25,000. 

F. and W. Burke, 2 three-st'y and basement stores 
and dwells., 48’ x 60’, Milwaukee and North Ave- 
nues; cost, $12,000. 

M. D. Wells, two-st’y and basement stone dwell., 
50’ x 90’, and two-st'y brick barn, 2552 and 2560 
Michigan Ave.; cost, $125,000. 

J.C. Helenkolz, two-st’y and cellar brick dwell., 
25’ x 80’, 413 La Salle Ave.; cost, $12,000. 

S. H. Wheeler, five-st’y and basement brick flats, 
70’ x 147’, 79 to 91 Rusk St.; cost, $90,000. 


Cincinnati. 


LIGHTED THEREBY. — Thaddeus Hyatt, New York, 
Y 





257,824. SH1UTTER-FASTENER. — Franz O. Matthies- 


sen, Irvington, N. Y. 
257,826. CURTAIN-FIXTURE. — James Andrew Mce- 


Cutchen, Pine Grove, Pa. 


SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


Baltimore. 


LLINGS. — E. W. R. Troxell, Mrs. N. E. Troxell, 
ad E. J. J. Greer, 3 oe x 61’ each, Park 


68 Underhill Ave.; architect, Charles B. Piper; 
builders, Wm. Whistler and Chas. B. Piper. 

Van Brunt St., No. 115, between President and 
Union Sts., four-st’y brick store and dwell.; cost, 
$7,100; owner, Wm. Gohler, 791 Bergen St.; archi- 
tects, etc., Girhson & Leibbrand. 

Union St., 8 8, 125’ w Hicks St., four-st’y brick 
tenement; cost, $6,500; owner, Patrick Craddick, 135 
ee St.; architect, M. J. Morrill; builder, Richard 

*Shea. 

Graham Ave., w 8s, 100’ n Moore St., three-st’y 
store and dwell.; cost, $4,450; owner, L. Geiser, cor. 
Seige] St. and Graham Ave.; architect, J. Platte; 
builder, John Rueger. 


STRIKES. — There is up to date (May 13) no change as 
regards the strikes. Both strikers and bosses seem 
determined to hold out to the last. There is and 
has been for about six weeks almost a complete: 
lockout among the plasterers. Of the carpenters, 
about one-half are out, mostly among the outside 
hands. Most of the mill men are at work. 

Ainong the tinners there seems to be a complete 
lockout, and no prospect of accommodating the dif- 
ferences. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — Since the last report the fol- 
lowing building permits have been issued: — 

Chas. Kallendorf, two-st’y brick dwell., No. 60 
Dudley St.; cost, $3,000. 





Ave., near Wilson St., bric well., with Cheat 
River stone and terra-cotta trimmings; cost, about 
$6,000 each; Mr. Thos. Dixon, architect. 
CHAPEL. — Brick chapel of the Church of the Re- 

deemer (Episcopal), cor. John and Chester Sts., 26’ 
x 66’, one-st’y, seating capacity, 175; cost, about 
$2,000; Mr. Geo. Archer, architect. 
BuiLDING PERMITS, — Since our Jast report twenty- 
one permits have been granted, of which the fol- 
lowing are the more important: — 

Richard Smythe, two-st’y brick building, n w cor. 
Hudson and Dawson Sts. 

Geo. Derr, two-st’y brick building, State St., n of 
Saratoga St. 

A. Booth, D. D. Mallory & Co., one-st’'y packing- 
house, n e cor. Lancaster and Wolf Sts. 

David Street and John Spring, 2 three-st’y brick 
buildings, Chase St., 6 of Greenmount Ave. 

J.B. Adt, one-st’y brick aoe Holliday St., be- 

een Pleasant and Saratoga Sts. 

i crieitas Mullen sesh ier brick stable, in rear of 
No. 96 Dolphin St., between John St. and Park Ave. 
Boston. 

DING PERMITS.—Brick.—Brighton St. Ave., No.1, 

Bard 8, for Charles ore dwell., 17’ x 32’6”, five- 

*y: Wm. Smith, builder. 
* Biighton St., No. 107, Ward 8, for Chas. Roberts, 
dwell., 17’x 32! 6’’, five-st’y; Wm. Smith, builder. 

Huntington Ave., Ward 11, for J. F. Mead, family 
hotel, “Oxford,” 47’ 6” x 110’ x 240’, five-st’y man- 
sard; J. F. Mead, builder. 

Newbury St., No. Si for Wi H. Talbot, dwell., 
23’ x 67’, four-st’'y and mansard. 

Hampden St, No. 134, rear of, cor. Howard 8t., 





ALTERATIONS, — St., No. 265, three-st’y brick 
$4,000; » 9 


Newton Creek, Ann and Commercial Sts., one-st’y 
brick storehouse; cost, $5,500; owner and architect 
Havermeyer Bros.; builders, J. W. Woodrulf an 
J. James, 

Furman St., to river, 440’ n Montague St., five- 
st’y brick warehouse; cost, $42,000; owner, Thos. 
and Samuel McLean, cor, Pierrepont and Hicks St.; 
builder, Thos. Stone. 

Ninth St., n w cor. Seventh Ave., three-st’y brick 
dwell.; cost, $7,000; owner, Henry Lansdell, Ninth 
St. and Fifth Ave. 

Lee Ave.,necor. Penn St., 4 three and four st’y 
brownstone stores and dwells. and other dwells.; 
nai and builder, J. F. Ryan; architect, E. K. Gay- 

or. 

Bushwiek Ave., 8 w_cor. Greene Ave., 10 two-st’y 
brick dwells.; coat, about $5,000 each; owner and 
builder, Thos. Donohue; architect, M. J Morrill]. 

‘ulton St., 8 8, 150’ w Ralph Ave., three-st’y 
frame store and tenement; cost, $4,000; owner, John 
Scholl, 1889 Fulton St.; builder, J. Pierning. 

Elm Pl., Nos. 10 and 12, two-st’y Berlin stone and 
terra-cotta store and hall; cost, $13,000; owner, Geo. 
Figge, 10 Elm P1.; architect, C. F. Eisenach; build- 
ers, T. Donlon and W. Zang. 

Tenth St., n © cor. Seventh Ave., 14 three-st’y 
brownstone flats; cost, each, $6,500; owner, Daniel 


jy. 

Throop Ave., e 8, 50's Ellery St., three-st’y frame 
store and tenement; cost, $4,000; owners and build- 
ers, C. and C. Duerller, 179 Throop Ave.; architect, 
Wm. Mashke. 





extension; cost, owner, J. S. Hollingshead, 


SYNAGOGUE. — Co 


KE. B. Cassidy, repair three-st’y brick dwell. 
Pe cost, $3,000 : oo 
. G. Huntington, repair four-st’y brick dwell. 

173 Elm St.; SoEt. oa oon : a 

P. Carrigan, three-st’y brick dwell., 238 Pearl 8t.; 
cost, $2,000. 

T. Coeller, three-st’y brick dwell., Hammond and 
Marshat Sts.; cost, $5,000. 

V. Williams, repair one-st’y frame dwells., 70 
West Sixth St.; cost, $2,000. . 

Benj. Hermann, repair three-st’y brick dwell., 63 
Court St.; cost, $2,000. 

Tennessee Lumber Co., two-st’y brick building, 
Sixth St., near C. H. & D. Railroad; cost, $8,000, 

H. Elbrink, repair three-st'y brick dwell., 305 
Beever. cost, $2,500. 

- Murphy, two-st'y Frame dwell., Lane St.. n 

Oak St.; Ton $2,400.” : ore 

Robt. Auchutz, two-st’y frame dwell., Glenway 
Ave.; cost, $2,000. 

Jno. White, rors brick dwell., Kemper 8t., 
near Park Ave.; cost, $2,500. 

Thirteen permits for repairs; cost, $6,000. 


Denver, Col. 


SHop.— Hendy & Meyer, two-st’y brick shop, Blake 


St.; cost, $20,000, 


Hore. — John Baker, three-st’y brick botel, Twelfth 


St.; cost, $15,000, 
pgregation Emmannel, Cartis §t.: 
cost, $25,000; W. F Hdbrooke. architect. : 


BUILDING PERMITS. — The following are the more 


important permits issued since last report: — 


BUSINESS BLOCKS. — Kodney Curtis, three-st’y brick 
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business plese Arapahoe St.; cost $23,000; L. Cut- 
ehaw, architect. 

L. ‘Reithmann, three-st'y brick business block, 
#ifteenth St.; cost, $20,000; E. P. Brink, architect. 

A. W. Waters & Co., twu-st’y brick business block, 
Holly St.; cost, $11,000. 

Geo. Ww. Lapler, three-st'y brick business block, 
Larimer St; cost, $16,000; kK. Anthony, architect. 

Union Block, four-st’y stone busiuess block, Six- 
teenth St.; cost, $58,100; R.S. Roeschlaub, architect. 

Mrs. Evans, two-st’y brick business block, Ara- 
pahoe St.; cost, $10,000; L. Cutshaw, architect. 

H. K. Steele, three-st’y brick buriness block, 
Stoub St.; cost. $22,000; L. Cutshaw, architect. 

DWELLINGS. — Mrs. L. J. Hoyt, two-#t’y brick dwell., 

Curtis St.; cost, $10,u00; Nicholas & Canmann, 
architects. 

Geo. Young, two-st’y brick dwell., Lincoln Ave.; 
Cost, $1u, 000. 

Hugh Smith, double two-st’y brick dwell., Cham- 
pa St.; cost, $10,000. 


New York. 


City BuILDINGS.—On Hart’s Island & central ad- 
ministration building, 36’ x 60’, with two wings, 3u’x 
16u’ wach, to cost abuut 350,000, is to be built of brick 
and stone; and on the same island a laundry and 
kitchen building, 4u’ x 8)’, of native stone with 
brick trimmings, is to be built at a cont of $20,000; 
both from designs of Mr. Jus. M. Dunn. ; 

BUILDING MATERIALS. — Brick show a very decided 
downward tendency, and there are prospects of a 
oontinued decline ip prices. ‘This may cause work 
to be commenced on several buildings which have 
not been started on account of the high estimates 
subinitted. 

LABuk. — Masons seein to have concluded that they 
cannot demand over $4 per day. The plumbers are 
getting the same figure. Carpenters are yetting 
$3.50; hod-carriers, 34; and unskilled labor ia obtain- 
able at 31.60 @ &2 per day. : 

APARIMENT-HoUSES. — Messrs. Hubert Pirsson & 
Co. have completed the plans for the apartinent- 
house tw be built on n e cor. of Madison Ave. and 
Thirtieth St. 1t is to be 91’ x Ilu’, ten-st'y and 
attic, brick and stone front, and will cost $.s00,000. 

At No, 16 bast Fitty-third St. an apartinent-house 
for bachelors, flve-st’y, brownstone front, is to kp 
built from designs of Mr. Geo. E. Harney. 

VANDERBILY KestbENcKS. — ‘The plaus for the resi- 
dences to be erected on Fifth Ave. and Fifty-fourth 
St. are nearly perfected. ‘the house on the corner 
has a frontage of 48’, and the adjuining one 52’. 
The houses are tu be four-st’y, with steep roofs 
crowned with copper crestings and finials, ‘The 
fronts will be of brick and stone, the tirst stories 
being entirely of stune; Mr, Chas. B. Atwood is the 
architect, in conjunction with Mr. Jno. B. Snook. 

TuUKMINAL STATION. — Plans tor the terminal station 
of the New York, Ontario & Western Kailroad and 
the New York, West Shore & Butfalo Railroad are 
now completed. ‘he general waiting-rooms and 
railroad offices cover a lout lv0’x Zi0’, The portion 
occupied by offices is to be twou-st’y. The waiting- 
rooms wil] extend above this and be finished with an 
open roof. ‘Ihe train-shed will be z7v’x 7u0. ‘There 
will also be six ferry-slips and ferry-houses. All the 
buildings will be trame, rather in the Queen Anne 
Btyle; Messrs. Wilson Bros. & Co. are the architects. 

DeEpoT. — ‘The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad Company are to build a freigtt-depot, 7s’ x 
550’, at the tuot of Leroy St., North Kiver; to cost 
$5v, 000. 

BuILvING PERMITS. — Greenwich St., n w cor. Hu- 
bert St., six-st’y brick flat; cost, $50,000; owner, 
Win. s. Livingston, 113 Eust Seventeenth St.; archi- 
tect, Emanuel Gandolfo, 

Greenwich St, Nos. 211 and 213, four-st’y brick 
warehouse; owner, estate of Henry Carey; lessee, 
Janes P. Bennett; architect, Hugo Katka; builder, 
John D, Miner. 

Pier No. 41, North River, foot of Leroy St., two- 
st’y freight-shed; cust, $50,000; lessees, Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western Kk. k. Uo., office 26 Ex- 
change P1.; architect, Otto Botticher, Jr.; builder, 
S. Griftith, 

Grand St., Nos. 409 and 411, 2 five-st’y brick tene- 
ments and stures; cost, each, $15,000; owner, Mar- 
garet Crawford, 956 ‘Third Ave.; architect, G. A. 
Schelleonberger. 

One Hundredth St, 8 8,175’ w Ninth Ave, 4 four- 
sty brick flats; cost, each, $11,006; owner, Edward 
Morrison, 13 West Thirty-ninth St.; architects, Ber- 
ger & Baylies; builders, Gilbert M. Plutt and Steel 
& Costigan. 

One Hundredand Thirty-first St., n 8,201 e Eighth 
Ave., 10 three-st’y brick (brownstone front) dwells.; 
‘cost, $1u,0v0 each; owner, Samuel 8S. Hinman, 413 
Pleasant Ave.; architect, Jobn Kugers. 

Seventh Ave., No, 35, four-st’'y brick dwell.; cost, 
-$6,000, owners, Board of Trustees, Jas. W. Kinuey, 
President; architect, Chas. Reckie. , 

One Hundred and Forty-fifth St., 8 8, 230’ e Third 
Ave., fuour-st'y brick dwell.; cost, $12,000; owner, 
George Gould; architects, Cleverdun and Putzel, 

East Stcty-third Sl, No. iA3, two-st’y brick dwell. 
and store; cost, $4,000; owner, Conrad Uberlein, 404 
East Sixtieth 5t.; architect, Jobst Llotfmann. 

Kast Sirty-third 8t., No. 345, two-st’y brick dwell. 
and store; cost, $4,500; owner, George Morgenhoff, 
or, Sixty-second St. and First Ave.; architect, 
Jobst Hoffmann, 

One Hundred and Twenty-third St, 8 8, 315! e 
Fourth Ave., five-st’y brick tlat; cost, $16,000; owner, 
Stephen J. Wright, 201 West One Hundred and Thir- 
tieth St.; architects, Thom & Wilson. 

Fusty-eighth St., 8 8, 195’ @ Sixth Ave., 2 four-st'y 
brick (brownstone front) dwells.; cost, $40,000 each; 
owner, Daniel W. Hennessy, 129 East Filty-tifth St.; 
architects, Thom & Wilson. 

Madison Ave., ne cor. Thirtieth St., ten-st'y and 
attic orick flat; cost, $500,000; owners, G. P. Lowry 
et al.; architects, Hubert Pirssun & Co.; builder, 
D. A. King, Jr. 

One Hundred and Twenty-first St., ns, 71! e Sec- 
ond Ave., 4 four-st’y brick tenements; cost, $9,500 
éach; owner, Patrick Sheridan, Elizabeth, N. d.; 
architect, Andrew Spence. 


Second Ave., ne cor. One Hundred and Twenty- 
first St., four-st’y brick tenements and stores; cost, 
$10,000 each; owner, Patrick Sheridan, Elizabeth, 
N. J.; architect, Andrew Spence. 

Jefferson Ave., n 8, 213’ w Williamsbridge Road, 
two-st'y frame dwell.; cost, $3,200; owner, Elizabeth 
Wainwright; architect, R. Kosenstock; builder, 


Fred. Robinson. 

Summit Ave., 0 8, 189’ w Williamsbridge Road, 
4two-st’y frame dwells.; cost, §1,610 each; owner, 
Wor. M. Walker, § West Thirty-sixth St.; architect, 
R. Rosenstock; builder, Fred. Kubinson. 

One Hundred and Third St, nv a, 100’ e Second 
Ave., 6 four-st'y brick tenements; cost, $9,000 each; 
owner, Wilhelmine Juch, 2U19 First Ave.; architect, 
F. S. Barus; builder, Wim. Juch. 

One Hundred and Forty-sirth St., 88, 325’ 6 Willis 
Ave., three-st’y frame d@ell: cost, $3,000; owner 
Bridget Bergen, Third Ave. and Une Hundred and 
Forty-eighth St.; architect. L. W. McGrath; build- 
ers, Kobert Suran and P. Garvin & Son. 

Seventy-seventh St,, 88, 143’ e First Ave., one-st’y 
brick workshop; cost, $3,500; owner, John B. Din- 
giedein, 351 East Seventy-seventh St.; architect, 
John Brandt. 

kighth Ave., n w cor. Forty-sixth St., five-st'y 
brick flat; coat, $120,000; owner, John J. Astor, 21 
West ‘l'wenty-sixth St.; architect, ‘Thomas Stent; 
builders, Jas. Webb & Son and Jobn Downey. 

Forty-sizth St., n 8, 85’ w Eighth Ave., tive-st'y 
brick Hat; cost, $60,000; owner, John J. Astor, 21 
West ‘I'wenty-sixth St.; architect, Thoa. Stent; 
builders, Jas. Webb & Son and John Downey. 

Franklin St., 8 e cor. West Broadway, tive-st’y 
brick store; cost, $18,000; owner, James S. Bearns, 
80 South Tenth St., Brooklyn; architect, Wm. Jose. 

West Fifty-second St, No. 115, three-st’y brick 
stable; owner, Charles R. Purdy, 20 West. Fifty- 
eighth St.; architect, Robert Mouk; builder, Thos, 
H. Purdy. 

Kast Ninth St., No. 733, five-st'y brick tenement; 
cost, $12,000; owner, Wm. J. Gessner, 1722 Madison 
Ave.; architect, H. J. Dudley. 

Forty-seventh St., ns, 45’ e Third Ave., four-st’y 
brick tenement; cost, $6,0U0; owner, Ogden Goelet, 
ia Ave., architect, J. M. Dunn; builder, M. 

teid. 


ALTERATIONS, — Fast Seventy-first St., No. 10, three- 


st’y brick extension, etc.; owner, E. P. Wheeler, 
& Pine St.; architects, G. F. Babb and Walter Cook; 
builder, D. Campbell. 

Sicth Ave., Nos. 313, 315 and 317, one-st'y brick 
extension, interior alteration; cost, $35,000; owners, 
Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 307 to 311 Sixth 
Ave.; architect, Jas. Stent; builders, Jas. Webb & 
Son and Jno. Downey, 

Maiden Lane, Nos. 21 and 23, raised one st’y; 
cost, $5,000; owner, Alex. M. Hayes, 141 West Forty- 
seventh St.; architect, A. H. Thorp; builder, J. C. 
Wessels. 

Pearl St., No, 281, three-st’y brick extension; cost, 
$3,493; owner, architect, etc., same as last; carpen- 
ters, Uakly & Randolph. 

Kast Thirty-eighth St, No. 7, one-st’y brick ex- 
tension; coat, about $10,000; owner, Robert Gordon, 
on premises; architect, G. E. Harvey; builders, 
Jeans & Taylor. 

fifth Ave., ne cor, Fifty-second St., raise wing 
one sty, also seven-st'y brick extension, alteration 
for hotel; owners, Carrie S. Shannon and Chas. Ki. 
Purdy, 20 West Fifty-eighth St.; architect, R. Mvok; 
builder, not selected. 

West Twenty-yourth St., Nos. 637, 539 and 541, two- 
st’y brick extension; cost, $3,000; Catharine Requa, 
315 West Thirty-second Sts.; architects, Babcock & 
McAvoy, builders, Giblin & Lyons, 

West Twenty-sitth St., No, 24, repairs, cabinet- 
work, new plumbing, ete.; cost, $7,500; owner, Benj. 
Altinan, St. James Hotel; builders, D. & J. Jardine. 

Fourth Ave, Nos. Wz4 and 126, new store front; 
cost, $2,000; owner, Helena L. Gillender, Asinari, 
ltaly; architect, W. H. Keene; builders, W. M. 
Scudder and C. E. Hume & Co. 

Stone St., No. 6, new front iron-work, altered for 
restaurant; cost, $16,000; owner, Mrs. Eliza A. 
Murphy, 9 State St.; architect, A. Hatfleld; build- 
ers, J. & W.C. Spears. 

Kast Forty-fifth St, No. 126, four-st'y brick exten- 
sion, Cost, $10,000 to 312,000; owner, W. H. Letferts, 
346 Broadway, architects, Lamb & Rich; builders, 
alex. Brown, Jr., and J. J. Brown. 

Henry St., No. 141, four-st’y brick extension, inte- 
rior alterations, ete.; cost, $8,000; owner, Kev. M. J. 
O'Farrell, on premises; architect, L. J. O’Connor; 
builder, M. J. Newman. 

Last Sixty-ninth St., No. 129, third-st’y partition 
removed and alterations to saloon door, ete.; cost, 
$4,250; owner, Charles Sterubath, on premises; 
architect. C. 1. Berg; builders, Steele & Costsyan. 

West Thirty-sifth St., No. 349, four-st'y brick ex- 
tension; owner, James N. Bradley, 1267 Broadway; 
architect, M. C. Merritt. 


Philadelphia. 


OFFICE-BUILDING.—At No, 222 and 224 s Third St., a 


five-st’y office building will be built, 34’ x 93’, ‘the 
fa;ace on Third St. will be of red, gray, brown and 
but! pressed brick; Charles M. Burns, dr., architect. 


BUILDING PERMITS.—Madison Ave., W8,n of Fr’k'd 


Road, 7 two-st'y dwells., 15’ x 41’; Daniel Trianor, 
contractor. 

Sixth St, e 8, 8 of Norris St., three-st’y dwell., 18’ 
x 62’; M. E. Broomall. 

Cumberland St.,8 6,¢@ of Bailey St., 4 dwells., 18° 
x 40’; M. Mecllvain, owner, 

Third St., w 8, sof Lehigh Ave., e of Orianna St., 
15 two-st’y dwells., 14’ x 42’; E. J. Devlin, owner. 

Cedar and Terrace Sts., cor. M'y'k, three-st’y 
dwell., 18’ x 32’; James Harper, contracter. 

Baldwin St.,e 8, bet. Hamilton and Wood Sts., 
M’'y’k, 4three-st’y dwells., 15’ x 33’; S. S. Keely, con- 
tractor. 

Connarroe St.,e8, bet. Mitchell St. and Ridge Ave., 
5 three-st’y dwells., 15’ x 33’; S. S. Keely, contractor. 

Queen Lane, ws, three-st’y dwell., 2u’ x 44’; S.S. 
Keely, contractor. 

Cedar St., near Terrace St., three-st’y dwell., 16’ 
x 40’; Robt. Manly, contractor. 


KR LECTRIC LIGHTING. 


eee BUILDING. 


Dayman St., e 8, bet. Clearfield St. and Allegheny 
Ave., 2 two-st'y dwells., 16’ x 32’; Robt. Manly, oon- 
tractor. 

Sharp and Hermit Sts., cor. 2 three-st’y dwells., 16’ 
x 44’; Kobt. Manly, contractor. ‘ 

Brown St., No. i416, three-st’y dwell., 14’ x 34’; 
A. A. Catanach, contractor. 

Hancock St., es, n of Columbia Ave., one-st’y stor- 
age-shed, 33’ x 210’; S. Humphries, contractor. 

South Twenty-sirat St., No. 244, four-st'y dwell. and 
Stuble, 22’ x 82’ and 19’ x 64’; Yarnall & cooper, con- 
tractors, 

Orianna St., w 8, 8 of Lehigh Ave., 7 two-st’y 
dwells., 14’ x 30’; w. H. Lower, contractor. 

Kittenhouse St., w 8, bet. Green and Wayne Sts., 
three-st'y dwell., 23’ x 67’; T. W. Wright & Son, con- 
tractors. 

Delaware River bet. Moore and Morris Sts. 
storage mill, Carbon and Retort house, 48’ x 96’ and 
G4’x 142’; Baugh & Sons, owners. 

Dock St., No. 126, three-st'y store, 20’ x 75’; W. D. 
Jacoby, contractor. 

Leamy St., 88, bet. Tusculum and Cambria Sts., 4 
two-st’y dwells., 14’ x 28’; Jas. Gradin, owner. 

Somerset St., 88, bet. Rose Hill and C St., three- 
st'y dweil., and two-st’y stable, 20’ x 45’; J. E. Hill, 
owner, 

Market St., No. 1293, fourth-st'y addition to store, 
24’x 8u’; Robt. Ligget & Co., owners. 

Woodstock St., ws, bet. Brewn and Parrish Sts., 
20 three-st'y dwells., 16’ x 52’; Jno. McGill, owner. 

South Twelsth St., No, 1154, three-st’y dwell., 16’ x 
42’; J. McGuckin, owner. 

Richmond St., ws, n of Division St., three-st’y 
store and dwell., 17’ x 52’; J. Ebner, contractor. 


St. Louis, 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Thirty permits have been 


issued since our last report, but six of which are 
for unimportant frame houses. Of the rest, those 
worth 32,500 and over are as follows: — 

W. C. Richardson, two-st'y dwell.; cost, $6,000. ?« 

Mrs. Philibert, three-st’y store and dwell.; cost, 
$14,000. 

Wim. Barr Dry Goods Co., two-st’y stable and 
dwell.; cost, $6,000. 

Mr. Jno, Herl, two-st’y dwell.; cost, $4,006. 

Mrs. Louisa Lemp, two-st'y dwell.; cost, $6,000. 

St. Lucas Church, two-st’y dwell.; cost, $2,600. 

J. A. Carson, two-at’y dwell.; cost, $3,3u0. 

Broderick & Bascom, two-st’y wire-rope manufac- 
tory; cust, $5,055. 

John Schopp, two-st’y dwells.; cost, $9,000. 





PROPOSALS. 





EAF AND DUMB ASYLUM. 
{At Columbus, O.] 


Sealed proposals will be received at the office of the 


Superintendent of the Institution for Deaf and Dumb, 
at Columbus, Ohio, until May 23, 


1882, at 12 M., 
For the removing of the old shop building. 

The excavation. 

The stone and stone-masonry, 

The cut stone-work. 

‘The brick and brickwork. 

The carpenter-work and hardware, including mate- 


rial. 


The plastering, including material. 
The gas fitting, the tin-work and slating. 
The glass and glazing; and also for painting of the 


new shops, storeroom and icehouse to be built in the 
northeast corner of the Institution grounds, in the 
city of Columbus, Ohio. 


Also, for the excavation, brick, and brickwork of a 


tunel for steam and water pipes. 


Plans and specifications can be seen after May 1 at 


the office of James A. Kremer, architect, 64 North 
High Street, Columbus, O., where all necessary infor- 
mation can be had. 


The Trustecs reserve the right to reject any or all 


bids, and asutticient bond must be furnished with the 
bid for entering into the contract if the same is 
awarded. 
C. S. PERRY, Superintendent. 


F. C. SESSIONS, Resident Trustee. 
334 





[At Chicago, I11.} 


OFFICE OF CusronrayN, U. S. Custom-Hovuse, 
CHICAGO, ILL., May 11, 1882. 


Supplementary proposals are hereby invited for 


lighting certain parts of the United States Govern- 
ment Building, Chicago, with electrioity—viz.: The 
basement and first or post-office tloors, each bid to in-. 
elude the furnishing of the are light for halls and other 
large spaces, and also the incandescent light for all 
desk, case, and other uses in the post-otice portion of 
the building. 
all the light shall be furnished for one year, or for a 
period of five years, and shall also state the sum addi- 
tional to the tirst year’s rent at which the plans, with 
all lamps, 
Government at the end of one year’s test. 


The bids shall state the sum for which 


fixtures, etc., complete, will be sold to the 


Bids will be received up to noon of May 24, 1882 | 
334 JESSE SPALDING, Custodian. 





[At Davenport, Io.] 
Sealed bids for the erection of hospital building, two 


cottages and the completion of dining-hall, at the lowa 
Soldiers’ Orphans’ Homeand Home 
dren, at Davenport, lowa, will be received up to Ma 
24, 1882, at nine A. M., according to plans and speci- 
fication, which may be seen at the office of J. W. Ross, 
Architect, on and after Monday, May 8, 1882. 


or Indigent Chil- 


Bids will be received for the separate parts or for 


the buildings complete. 


The Trustees reserve the right to reject any and all 


bids. 


For further information apply to 


S. W. PIERCE, Supt. 
Or J. W. ROSS, Architect. 


April 26, 1882. . 
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THE Executive Committee of the Archeological Institute of 
America has just issued its third annual report, from which we 
are glad to learn that the Institute has enjoyed another year 
of reasonable prosperity and success. The investigations of 
Mr. Bandelier among the pueblo Indians of New Mexico were 
interrupted during the year to enable him to join the Charnay- 
Lorillard expedition to Southern Mexico. Instead, however, 
of following M. Charnay to Yucatan, Mr. Bandelier turned his 
attention to the ruined city of Cholula, some sixty miles from 
_ Mexico, where he spent four months in active research, the re- 
sults of which are to be published in a special report. The 
most interesting matter touched upon in the abstract of this 
contained in the report of the Committee is the discussion con- 
cerning the original character of the so-called “ pyramid of Cho- 
lula,” an enormous pile of adobe bricks and stone, more than 
a quarter of a mile on each side, and about two hundred feet 
high. This structure is known to have been in ruins long be- 
fore the Spanish Conquest, and the race which possessed the 
country at that period could say nothing more about it than 
that it was built by the giants who inhabited the place before 
them. Mr. Bandelier therefore commenced his investigation 
without any preconceived theory whatever, and after much 
careful study, was led to the conclusion that the so-called pyr- 
amid consists simply of the ruins of a vast communal village or 
pueblo, of the same general character as that at Old Pecos, 
visited and described by him the previous season, but far larger, 
and appearing, from the circumstance that the bricks vary in 
different portions in dimensions and character, to have been 
formed by gradual accretions through many successive genera- 
tions. The builders of this great dwelling Mr. Bandelier be- 
lieves to have been the Toltecs, the comparatively civilized 
race which occupied Mexico from the seventh to the twelfth 
century of our era, and whom he 1s disposed, like many other 
archeologists, to identify with the Mayas, who still inhabit por- 
tions of Central America and Yucatan. After completing his 
investigation of Cholula and its neighborhood, this indefatiga- 
ble explorer returned to the United States, and is now engaged 
again among his old friends the pueblo Indians of New Mex- 
.ico; but the Institute has been so fortunate as to be able to con- 
tinue investigations among the Southern tribes by a contract 
with Mr. Louis Aymé, United States Consul at Merida, in 
Yucatan, who is to make explorations for its benefit among the 
less known ruins in that interesting country. 


OF its achievements on the other side of the world, among 
the Greek remains of Asia Minor, the Institute is able to give 
a most gratifying account. The explorations conducted at As- 
sos by Messrs, Clarke and Bucon have met with a success 
which was hardly anticipated, and the complete restoration of 
the celebrated temple, even to its minutest details of plan, ele- 
vation and ornamentation is, as the Committee say, a work in 
which all the members of the Institute may take justifiable 
pride. During the present season the other public structures 
of the city will be investigated as thoroughly as time and the 
funds at command will allow, and we may hope that this, the 
most purely classic town whose remains still exist in intelligi- 
ble form, will before long be clearly understood in all its parts. 


Vestiges of the theatre, the stoa, the gymnasium and the ba- 
silica have been already brought to view, and the work of the 
coming summer will be chiefly devoted to the thorough study 
of these, as well as of the numerous tombs, and the remarka- 
ble stone bridge, the only one known belonging to the classic 
period, which still exists at the foot of the acropolis. It is much 
to be hoped that the researches directed by the Institute in 
classic ground will not terminate with the restoration of the 
monuments of Assos. It is safe to say that we possess as yet 
only the beginning of the knowledge to be gained by well-con- 
ducted explorations in Greece, Egypt, Asia Minor and the val- 
ley of the Euphrates ; and all those who care for the most no- 
ble of all sciences, the study of mankind, should endeavor to 
do something toward encouraging and aiding the work. A 
most judicious step has been taken under the auspices of the 
Institute, in establishing an American school of classical 
studies at Athens, which is to be definitely opened in the au- 
tumn of the present year, under the charge, for the first season, 
of Professor W. W. Goodwin, of Cambridge, and will long 
serve, we hope, as a base of active operations from which to 
attack at the best advantage the most important and difficult 
problems connected with the history of the race. . 


Tue Hygienic Exhibition which, as our readers will remem- 
ber, was to have been held this summer at Berlin, has been 
forcibly postponed by the unfortunate burning of the exhibi- 
tion-building with nearly all its contents, amounting in value to 
something over a million of dollars. The Sanitary Engineer 
learns from Mr. Fabian, the Commissioner for the United 
States, that few of the exhibits from this country were in place, 
but the losses of European inventors must have been very 
heavy, even if their goods were insured, as we hope they were. 
Much interest has been shown in the affair, and it is thought 
that another building will be procured and the exhibition held 
later in the season. Among the objects to be shown will be 
competitive designs for a model theatre, for which the commit- 
tee has offered prizes amounting to about two thousand dollars. 
The auditorium of the building is to seat seventeen hundred 
persons; the heating-apparatus is to be capable of producing a 
temperature of sixty-four degrees Fahrenheit in the theatre 
when the thermometer outside stands at four below zero; and 
the ventilating appliances must be capable of supplying fifteen 
cubic feet of fresh air per minute for each person in cold 
weather, and thirty-five cubic feet in hot weather. Plans show- 
ing the modes of exit for the audience must also be shown, with 
a calculation of the time necessary to clear the auditorium. 
We are inclined to advise the architects of the Madison Square 
Theatre in New York to enter a set of tracings of the plans for 
that building in competition for the prize. It will be remem- 
bered that Captain Douglas Galton, one of the best living au- 
thorities, spoke of this theatre as far surpassing in scientific 
thoroughness of heating and ventilation “anything ever dream- 
ed of in England,” and its arrangement would probably be 
quite as novel in Berlin as in London. 


WE find another gratifying indication that the members of 
trades’ associations are beginning to employ a little intelligence 
and common sense in the management of their affairs, in a cir- 
cular sent by the Brick-Laborers’ Union of Chicago to the 
builders and contractors of that city, the authors of which, 
after hinting at the determination of the members of the Union 
to persist in their demand for higher wages, proceed, instead 
of advertising their own helpless incapacity by allusions to the 
“dignity of Labor,” “the selfishness of Capital,” or the other 
pet formule of demagogues, to set forth the advantages which 
would be derived from the establishment of small private brick- 
yards by individual builders or building firms, who would then 
be independent of the combination which is asserted to be now 
in possession of the business of manufacturing brick. It is com- 
mon in many places, where the character of the ground is fav- 
orable, to make the bricks for a large building on the spot, and 
as the soil about Chicago is generally clayey, similar experiments 
might easily be tried there; and if, as the circular of the Union 
asserts, brick could be made in that way even at the increased 
rate of wages for eight dollars per thousand, which would cost 
fifteen dollars if purchased from the dealers, the fashion would 
certainly spread rapidly, to the advantage of every one except 
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the monopolists. Whether the assertions of the brick-laborers 
are true or not in this particular instance we cannot say, and 
do not much care: the point to which we wish to direct the at- 
tention of our readers is the novel and ingenious attempt of the 
workmen to secure the alliance of the builders in their struggle 
against the manufacturers who have formerly been their only 
employers. If the attempt should succeed, as it is very likely 
to do if the reasoning of the men is well founded, the brick- 
makers’ combination could not hold out long, and the men 
would have gained easily, by the exercise of a little business 
tact and sense, a point which under the usual system would be 
pursued in vain through months of enforced idleness, misery, 
intimidation, violence and crime. 


t 


‘Two hundred manufacturers of the city and vicinity of 
Rochester, N. Y., have formed a combination for the purpose 
of resisting the attempts of labor-unions at interfering with 
their business, from which many of them have individually 
suffered. Among the pledges which they give to each other is 
one by which all the members of the association promise, in 
case of the interference of a labor-union with the affairs of 
any one of them, to “ make it their particular business to over- 
come the same, even though it should require the combined ac- 
tion and the suspension of all the subscribers.” ‘This agreement 
is, we fear, of a character too indefinite to be of any great 
efficacy, but it is followed by a better one to the effect that the 
association is to use “all honorable means to protect indepen- 
dent labor, either in or out of the workshops of its members, 
and to prosecute vigorously all offenders against the rights 
of the same.” This intention, we hope, is to be carried into 
decisive action. The Rochester manufacturers ought to know 
as well as any that if they undertake faithfully to protect the 
rights of workmen who do not care to submit to the dictation 
of trades’ unions, they will be kept busy for some time to come, 
but they may be assured that they could do nothing which 
would in the end be of more benefit, not only to themselves 
but to the whole industrial community. 


THERE is something characteristically British in the industri- 
ous ingenuity with which the very people who are likely to make 
the most use of the Channel Tunnel, if it should ever be 
completed, devote themselves to devising means for killing 
everybody in it, on occasion, with the utmost possible despatch. 
At a meeting of the Society of Arts, not long ago, in which 
full expression was given to the lamentations of those who 
think it ‘“‘utterly inexcusable” to “throw away that grand 
salt-water ditch’ which “has so aided the progress and stabil- 
ity”? of the English nation, much comfort seemed to be given 
by the assurances of the engineers that “chalk and a little acid 
afford a very convenient mode of generating a gas in which 
human life cannot exist;” and that by a touch of a button the 
shaft might be blown up with dynamite, or the tunnel flooded 
in a moment; but Dr. Siemens seems to have been the first to 
reduce the plans for wholesale slaughter to a neatly-scientific 
form. His proposition, as presented to the Military Committee, 
is to lay for half a mile or so in the English end of the tunnel 
a ‘“‘drift-way or tube,” “terminating on the tunnel side in a 
double arch with numerous perforations,” and on the land side 
in a series of wrought-iron chambers sunk in the ground. 
These chambers are to be filled with common chalk, and con- 
nected with a large cistern of dilute muriatic acid, so that on 
opening communication between the two, the acid will flow out 
into the first chalk-chamber, to be thence distributed by perfor- 
ated pipes over the whole mass. The result will be “a power- 
ful chemical reaction, giving rise to carbonic-acid gas, which 
will form an impassable barrier to the passage of human beings 
through the tunnel.” It is pleasant to see so much mental ac- 
tivity displayed in promoting so worthy an object, but there 
might, we should imagine, be some question whether after its 
completion the popularity of the tunnel among travellers, and 
with it the dividends of the stockholders, may not be materi- 
ally lessened by the formidable precautions needed to allay 
British trepidation. Accidents will sometimes occur with the 
best of care, and a subaqueous route has dangers enough of its 
own to justify some nervousness on the part of those passing 
through it, without the additional terrors on all sides of sus- 
pended tanks of muriatic acid, sluices, and dynamite, which an 
inadvertent “touch upon a button” may set at any moment 
into operation. 


Apropos of the discussion now going on in France in regard 
to the official teaching of architecture and the official certifica— 
tion, by diploma, of capacity for entering upon professional: 
practice, La Semaine des Constructeurs publishes a letter from: 
an English correspondent, formerly a pupil of the Ecole des. 
Beaux-Arts, who has interested himself in the discussion and 
believes that the true solution of the problem has been arrived 
at in England, by the establishment of the compulsory exami- 
nation for admission into the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. The writer begins by recounting the slow steps by 
which the Royal Institute, from a small voluntary association. 
of men of exceptional public spirit and professional zeal, has 
become in fifty years a body of great and acknowledged 
authority, intervening decisively in nearly all disputed ques- 
tions arising between architects, contractors and employers, 
establishing rules which are recognized as precedents in courts 
of law; and latterly, conducting the more important architec- 
tural competitions, preparing the conditions of the programme, 
and naming the judges. All these powers and privileges, he 
informs us, have been gradually conceded to the Institute by 
the slow growth of public opinion, which has come more and 
more to see that it is for the general advantage in such matters 
to be guided by the decision of those who are presumed to 
understand them best. Presumed to understand them, we say, 
for it is only within a year that the Institute has felt itself 
strong enough to make that presumption a certainty, by adding 
to the requirement of honorable practice, to which it rigidly 
holds its members, a further obligation of thorough profes- 
sional training, to be tested by the examination for admission 
which is now made compulsory. It is easy to see what the 
effect of this will be. Hitherto the Institute has, so to speak, 
guaranteed the integrity of its members, but not their capacity, 
which is with the public a much more serious question. Now 
it will guarantee both their honesty and skill, and hereafter 
those who attempt to practise architecture outside of its pale 
will have to answer the question which will be more and more 
frequently asked them — why they have not obtained this cer- 
tificate of competency, which is open to all who show them- 
selves worthy of it, and they will find it continually more diffi- 
cult, as the Institute gains in numbers and influence, to make 
a reply which will satisfy their clients. 





THE impartiality with which membership in the Institute is 
opened to all comers of the requisite character and skill is, as 
the editor of Za Semaine points out, the most effective means 
for giving value to such membership. Unlike the diploma of a 
State school, which although valuable in itself as a certificate 
of attainment, implies no proof that persons educated under 
other auspices may not possess an equal amount of knowledge, 
the catholic character of the great corporation of British archi- 
tects affords a certainty that no prejudices of locality, clique, or 
officialism can intervene to lessen the thoroughness of its exam- 
ination as a true test of technical and artistic capacity ; and the 
consciousness of this will make it impossible to plead with suc- 
cess before the public the excuses for the lack of its certificate 
which answer so well in the case of professions divided into 
schools or factions. So much, in fact, does the English plan 
commend itself to the mind of the editor of Za Semaine, that 
he is disposed to urge the Société Centrale, the most important 
French professional society, to undertake a réle similar to that 
of the British Institute; and although the substitution of a pri- 
vate certificate for an official diploma would be something of a 
novelty in France, it seems very possible that his views may 
ultimately be carried out. 


‘We have received a letter from a member of a professional 
society in regard to what he thinks an injustice done by the 
society to a local architect, in regard to a matter in which at 
the time we took some interest. With all possible disposition 
to do anything in our power for the good of the profession at 
large as well as of individual members, we can hardly ander- 
take to interfere in family misunderstandings, for which there 
is very apt to be some reason on both sides, and would only 
suggest to the aggrieved individual and his friends that after 
considerable experience of such bodies, we find nothing to be 
more characteristic of them than a readiness to repair their 
errors if they can be convinced that they are in the wrong, 
and that patience and perseverance in well-doing will overcome 
the most inveterate prejudices. 


May 27, 1882.] 
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wires of a battery are joined by a bar of ebonite or of glass. 

In order that you may take note of the heating effects of the cur- 
rent these battery terminals will be joined by thin strips or wire of 
various metals, and you will notice how they are instantly hated, 
burned, and deflagrated. 

Here is a kind of lattice or gridiron built up out of thin iron 
wires, and placed in the circuit of a battery consisting of 60 Bunsen 
cells. At the present time the wires are only just warm, for, taken 
together, they do not offer enough resistance to become intensely 
_ heated. These wires will now be successively cut by a pair of scis- 
sors, so that the wires are placed out of circuit onc at a time, and at 
each cut-out the remaining wires become hotter, so that fusion or 
deflagration of the last five takes place. 

To illustrate this matter further, let me remind you that silver is 
the king of conductors among metals, while the pretender, German 
silver, offers about fourteen times as much resistance to the passage 
of the electric current. Here is a kind of chain built up of alter- 
nate links of silver and German silver, and you will notice that when 
the current is passed through the chain the German-silver links be- 
come heated to redness, while the genuine silver slows no signs of 
heating. 

When a powerful current is cross-circuited, or short-circuited, by 
athin metallic wire, it often happens that this becomes intensely 
heated, and many dangerous accidents have happened this way, as 
is the case of M. Christophie, who had his watch-chain melted, and 
waistcoat set on fire, by incautiously leaning against some light-ieads 
in the Paris Electrical Exhibition. 

Let me demonstrate to you the effect of short-circuiting with va- 
rious moderately-zood, or moderately-bad conductors. You see that 
a thin iron or German-silver wire is melted instantly, while a thin 

old watch-chain is volatilized immediately ; and a piece of gold lace 
is immediately transformed into a charred mass, while a mixture of 
gunpowder and bronze powder is immediately ignited. A piece of 
the gold-paper bordering such as is used for decorating rooms is also 
ignited, and you thus see how dangerous accidents may arise from 
unprotected light-leads. 

The various electric fuses which are used for exploding mines and 
torpedoes depend on the heating power of the current when it 
traverses a bad conductor. There are several examples of these in 
the room : some interesting specimens, together with magneto-electric 
appliances for igniting them. 

t is quite within the limits of possibility for a gilt moulding, or 
beading, to become ignited, should the metallic surface short-circuit 
a current, and it may interest you to see that a black lead-pencil- 
mark may conduct sufficient electricity to set the paper on fire; and 
I have known a case in which a thin piece of ebonite was set on fire 
through having had some chloride-of-gold solution spilled on it, the 
metal having become reduced by the action of light. 

When a powerful current is passed through a thin strip of carbon, 
the carbon becomes intensely heated, and if exposed to the air it 
naturally burns at once, as you see now. When, however, the car- 
bon strip is enclosed in an exhausted vessel, the case is altered: it 
merely glows with an extremely-bright light, and if all is satisfac- 
tory, it will stand this kind of treatment for a prolonged time, say 
from one to three thousand hours. Here we have incandescent 
lamps by Swan and others in which a carbon thread is enclosed in a 
glass bulb, and as these form the safest kind of electric lamp they 
will require special consideration at a later stage of the proceedings. 

The heat produced by interposing a thin strip of a modecrately- 
good conductor in the circuit, is made available for other purposes 
than firing torpedoes and incandescent lamps, very convenient and 
portable gas-lighters being made with a thin strip or wire of plati- 
num, which can be heated to whiteness by a single cell of a bichro- 
mate battery contained in the apparatus. You see how convenient 
this arranzement is iu actual use, and as it is. easy to prolong the 
conductors to any extent, sucli an apparatus may prove very useful in 
lighting gas in inaccessible positions. Other forms of incandescent 
lighters are on the table, and you can examine them when the pro- 
ceedings have terminated. 

Not only can the electric current produce heat, but it may also 
produce cold, as will next be illustrated to you. Here is a compound 
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1 Portions of a paper read before the Society of Arts, May 3, 1882, by Thomas 
Bolas, F.C. S., and printed in the Journal of the Society. 


bar consisting of a rod of antimony soldered to a similar rod of 
bismuth, the whole being included in the bulb of an air thermometer, 
excepting the unconnected ends of the bars which project outside 
the bulb. When a current is passed from the bismuth bar to the 
antimony bar cold is produced at the junction, as you may see by the 
rising of the column of colored spirit, while the reversal of the cur- 
rent causes heat to be produced. 

When a current of cnormously-high potential suddenly overcomes 
the resistance of a very bad conductor, what is called a disruptive 
discharge takes place, the bad conductor being perforated or broken 
by the discharge. In the case of the ordinary electric spark in air, 
the air is broken, and the result is a snapping sound, as the result of 
the disturbance. Here is the Holtz machine in an improved form, 
as sold by Messrs. Becker & Co., of Maiden Lane; and i see whut 
torrents of disruptive discharges result when the handle is turned. 
You also see how vasily these sparks will ignite coal-gas or alcohol, 
the very smallest spark serving for this purpose. This is well illus- 
trated by the small inductive gas-lighter now before you, in which a 
small electrophorus is so mounted that it can be conveniently used 
as a portable gas-lighter. A further illustration is afforded by the 
circumstance that the minute disruptive spark obtained from one of 
the small magneto-electric machines, sold in the toy-shops for 12s. 6d., 
will instantly ignite coal-gas or other vaporous combustible. You 
see how immediately the gas is lighted. In order to set fire toa 
solid body by the disruptive discharge we either require one of 
enormous force, or a series following cach other in rapid succession, 
as, before a solid body can inflame it generally requires to be more 
or less completely converted into vapor by the action of heat, or to 
otherwise receive a notable increment of heat through a considerable 
portion of its mass. Notice the effect of passing a disruptive dis- 
charge among gunpowder: it is merely thrown about, but not ig- 
nited, while if the discharge is retarded by placing a piece of wet 
string in the circuit the case is different: the powder is ignited. 
Now let us take the case of a rapid succession of disruptive charges 
on gutta-percha. You see that the covering of this wire is very 
soon set on fire at the point where the covering is discontinuous, and 
a thin sheet of gutta-percha takes fire almost immediately. 

A most remarkable discovery has recently been made by Mr. G. 
Stillingtleet Johnson, of King’s College, who finds that the silent 
effluve, which serves to partially ozonize oxygen in the Siemens’ 
ozone tube, will cause the explosive union of oxygen and hydrogen. 
In this case, you must understand that no conductor comes in con- 
tact with the explosive mixture, these being separated by a consi<- 
erable thickness of glass, and that the action is purely inductive. 
Mr. Johnson has been kind enough to make arrangements to demon- 
strate his important and interesting discovery before you, this being 
the first public demonstration which has been given. It appears to 
me that further study will show that Mr. Johnson’s discovery has 
an important bearing on the subject of this eveniny’s discourse. 

The are licht, in which the current is passed from one carbon 
pencil to another — these being then slightly separated — is complex 
in its nature, as we have three actions at work. In the first place, 
we have something approximating in its nature to a disruptive dis- 
charge, as tle carbons may be removed to a considerable distance 
without breaking the circuit; in the next place, there can be little 
doubt that the partly-formed vapor, or nebulosity of carbon, con- 
ducts after the fashion of an incandescent lamp, while ordinary com- 
bustion of the carbon takes place simultaneously. These three cir- 
cumstances together tend to make the arc light that form of the 
electric-light involving most risk of fire, and consequently requiring 
the most careful precautions; while the circumstance that it is nec- 
essary to work an arc light with a current of higher potential than 
is required for incandescent lighting, also tends to throw the risk in 
the direction of arc lights. 

One of the most serious dangers incidental to the arc light arises 
from the falling of pieces of hot carbon; but by using carbon of 
good quality, and taking reasonable precautions as regards catching 
the pieces, the danger is reduced to a minimum. Notice how un- 
steadily and dangerously the light burns when pieces of porous and 
spongy gas-carbon are used, sparks flying and pieces falling off; but 
when good carbons are used this kind of thing very seldom occurs. 
It is a great advantage for the carbons to be sither lated with 
metal, or enamelled, and there are excellent specimens of plated and 
enamelled carbons on the table, which are exhibited by various 
manufacturing firms. It sometimes happens that irregularities in 
the action of the dynamo-machines will cause pieces to fly off the 
carbons, or that the presence of foreign bodies imbedded in the pen- 
cil will determine a fracture. No arc lamp should be used without 
a satisfactory arrangement for catching any pieces which may fall 
off, and before you are the arrangements made by the Brush Com- 
pane? preventing mischief from a breaking up of the carbon 

ncils. 

Pies we have asbestos trays, or spark-catchers, as manufactured 
by the United Asbestos Company, these being placed under the 
lower opening of the globe. 

The tacandesctat system of lighting is by far safer than the arc 
method, and, considering that this latter system is likely to come 
into general use for house illumination, it is gratifying to be able to 
take this view of the case. In fact, there is every reason to believe 
that when proper precautions are taken the incandescent system 
will prove considerably safer than gas for general purposes. You 
know that a large number of Swan’s lamps are in action at the 
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Savoy theatre, no less than 824 being employed in lighting the stage 
alone ; and it is impossible for any one inspecting the thoughtfully- 
arranged appliances not to at once appreciate the greater safety of 
the incandescent lighting over gas under such circumstances. It 
may be mentioned that all the machinery is in a distinct building. 
It appears to me that a greater security might be attained in thea- 
tres if the gas were entirely dispensed with, and a broad guide-band, 

ainted with the phosphorescent paint, were employed as a reserve 
tokes of light in case of anything going wrong with the electric 
machinery. In connection with this subject may be mentioned a 
suggestion made by Professor Barrett as regards a similar point. 
He considers that when the incandescent system is installed in a 
house there will be less occasion for lucifer matches, and that if the 
switch handles are enamelled with the phosphorescent material it 
will be easy to find the switch in the dark and turn on the current. 
Spch a tap will now be handed round. 

The first to call attention to the notable fire risks which may re- 
sult from a careless installation of the electric-light, was Mr. W. H. 
Preece, your chairman to-night, who wrote a long letter to the Times 
in the autumn of 1880, pointing out some of the principal sources of 
pussible danger. Since then the subject has received a considerable 
amount of attention, and the insurance companies have been accuseil 
of acting harshly as regards the fire-risk question. In the case of 
the Crystal Palace, an extra premium, at the rate of no less than 
42s. per cent per annum, has been demanded; but, of course, this 
covers numerous risks which cannot fairly be laid on the back of 
electric-lighting, and in estimating the risk, dangers incidental to gas 
or steam machinery should be estimated separately, as in many cases 
the electricity would be sent from a distant station. 

Carefully-considered rules for insuring safety as regards electric- 
lighting, have been drawn up by Professor Morton, the Edison Cor- 
poration, Mr. Musgrave Heaphy, Mr. W. A. Anderson, Mr. E. W. 
Carpenter, and others; but experience has shown that in many cases 
under-estimates have been made as to the extent of precaution nec- 
essary, ee as regards the diameter of leads and their thor- 
ough insulation from metal-work. 

It was my intention to lay before you a set of rules for the pre- 
vention of fire, claborated by mvself, but just before the proceedings 
commenced this evening Mr. Heaphy handed me a copy of the sec- 
ond edition of his rules, as drawn up by him at the instigation of 
the Phenix Fire Office, and as they embody most of the new points 
which it was my intention to bring before you, it will be better to 
make Mr. Heaphy’s rules a basis, and then discuss a few points in 
detail. 

MR. HEAPHY’S RULES. — REQUIREMENTS. 


1. All rods or wires in a building to be so placed as to be thoroughly and 
ensily inspected. 

2. All rods and wires to have sufficient sectional area, av as to allow at 
least 50 per cent more electricity being safely sent through them than will 
ever possibly be required for the lights they supply. 

3. All main rods (or wires) should be thorouchly well insulated with a ma- 
terial rendered as non-inflammable as possible. and further protected hy 
coverings of a substantial and durable character. Wherever practicable the 
rod (or wires) should be enclosed in iron. brass, lead. terra-cotta, or earthen- 
ware pipes, the space between the rod (or wires) and the pipe heing com- 

letely filled with a high insulating componnd. Or the rods (or wires) should 
be thoroughly well insulated with a material as non-inflammable as possi- 
ble, and might be placed in slate beading, or slite boxes, to be approved 
by the inspector from the fire office. 

4. The wires for ‘‘arc lights’’ to be insulated and protected in the same 
manner as the aforesaid main rods or wires. The wires, unless enclosed in 
pipes, or slate boxes, etc., as described under requirements No. 3. should be 
laid at least 8 inches from each other, and 8 inches from all other wires, 
metal, or conducting substances. Or where this, from the nature of the 
case, ix impossible, then the wires niust be kept at least one inch apart. and 
ope inch from all conducting substances by a continuous rigid non-conduct- 
ing material, to be approved bv the inspector from the fire office. 

5. The wires for the incandescent lights should be at leaxt 2 1-2 inches 
from each ather, nnd 2 1-2 inches at least from all other wires, metal, or 
other conducting substances; thev innst be thoroughly well insulated with a 
_material rendered as non-inflammable as possible, and protected by cover- 
ings of a substantial and dursble character; and where external injury is 
possible, they should be insulated and enclosed in iron, lead, brass, terra- 
cotta. or earthenware pipes, or in slate beading or slate boxes, in the man- 
ner described under requirements No. 3 for the main rods. 

(In non-hazardous risks the wires, having been thoroughly well insulated 
with a material rendered as non-inflammable as possible, should, where 
practicable, be enclosed in wood beading, and the wires kept apart by a con- 
tinnvous fillet of wood at least one inch wide. ) 

6. All rods or wires passing through floors or partitions must be inxulated, 
and enclosed in iron. brass, terra-cotta, or earthenware pipes, or slate bead- 
ing, in the manner described under requirements No. 3. 

7. All rods or wires passing through exterior walls of buildings must be 
insulated and enclosed in pipes, as described under requirements No. 3, and 
the insulating material must be impervious to moisture. 

«8. All rods or wires in a building that are expoxed to moisture must have 
a water-proof covering to their insulating material. 

9. The fastenings of all rods or wires to be composed of an approved non- 
conducting material. 

10. Any material employed for conducting the electricity, in lieu of rods 
or wires, must be protected in the same manner as the before-mentioned 
rods or wires. 

11. Al] lamps, switches, or any bare connections, must be so mounted that 
leakage of electricity from them is rendered impossible. 

* 12. When two wires are joined together the junction must be soldered, or 
secured by a thoroughly-clean binding screw, or clamp. 

13. Wherever a branch wire is led off the main conductor, to supply cur- 
rent for one or more incandescent lamps, 1 short length of lead. or other 
fusible wire, must be inserted between the main conductor and one end of 
the branch; and the lead wire must be of such section and nature, that if 
the current passing through it exceeds the normal current by 50 per cent, 
then it will fuse and disconnect the branch. 


14. No naked lights allowed. If “arc lights’’ are used the globes must 
be encloeed at the base, and have chimnevs so arranged that no sparks or 


rane can escape. The globes must also be covered round with wire-net- 
ting. 

15, All ‘‘ connections,” ‘‘ cut-outs,”’ or “ resistance-coils’’ must be placed 
" such a secure manner that no danger can arise in the event of their 

eating. 

16. A shut-off must be pace at the point of entrance to each building. 

17. No ground circuit allowed. 

18. All work is to be of a substantial character, and put ap in a thorough, 
workmanlike manner, and to be accurately tested at the time of erection 
for insulation. 

19, When the “electric-licht ’’ is intended to be used, information must 
be supplied of the particular system of lighting that is to be adopted; how 
and where the electricity is to be generated; the number and kind of Inmps 
used; the quantity of electricity to be conveyed through the wires; the con- 
ductive capacity of the wires; method of insulation; whether there is to be 
metallic circuit; and, as far as possible, full details of the manner in which 
it is proposed to equip the building. Musarave Hearsay, C. E. 

PHG@NIX FIRE OFFICE, February, 1882. 

April, 1882. 


As regards modifications I would sugzest the following: 

1. When the electricity is supplied to a building from a distant 
station, an effective cut-off shall be provided within two feet of the 
point where each conductor enters or leaves the premises. Such 
cut-offs to be, when practicable, sufficiently accessible from the 
public way on the outside of the premises, and to be quickly reached 
by a man provided with such tools as would serve for breaking open 
an ordinary door. Each cut-off is to be marked so distinctly as to 
show at a glance in which direction the handle must be turned for 
breaking or making the circuit. 

2. When the electricity is generated on the premises a similar 
cut-off accessible from the apartment where the electricity is gen- 
erated must be provided for each wire or branch entering or leaving 
the apartment. 

3. Each conductor or lead placed inside a building, if of copper, 
must possess a sectional area equal to four times the sectional area 
of the thickest wire, or narallel combination of wires, which exists 
in the dynamo or magneto machines used. If iron is used as a con- 
ductor, it must be tinned or galvanized, and its sectional area must 
not be less than six times as great as if it were copper. 

4. No conductor to be allowed to come nearer than one-fourth of 
an inch to any other metallic body whatever, excepting when these 
form essential parts of lamps, commutators, resistance-coils, or simi- 
lar apparatus; and no wire is to be allowed to come within half an 
inch of any metallic body having direct electrical communication 
with the earth. Metal tubes should not be used as casinzs for leads 
passing through partitions, etc. | 

5. All connections of conductory wires, branch wires, and rods 
must not only be thoroughly soldered, but also bound. In the case 
of iron rods (tinned or galvanized) a short tubular socket, also 
tinned or galvanized, should slip over the united ends before the 
solder is applied. 

6. Wherever the conductor passes through a wall or partition it 
shall take as direct a line through as practicable, and the hole 
through which it passes must be bushed or lined with a non-porous 
earthenware or glass tube, with sides not less than one-eichth uf an 
inch thick; this tube to form one unbroken length through the par- 
tition. After the conductor is in its place the space between it and 
the tube may be packed with any suitable non-conducting substance. 

7. When a conductor is fitted*inside a building the most careful 
precautiuns must be taken to protect it from rain-drift or other 
water, either by the use of slate grooving of suitable sections, or by 
other means. Whena wire passes through an external wall the 
outer end should turn downwards, and be so covered by a cap uf 
earthenware or slate that no water can enter the insulating tube; 
the tube should also incline slightly downwards, towards the outside 
of the building. 

8. No underground conductor is to be enclosed in a metal tube, 
but combustible bodies, such as gutta-percha, asphalt, paraffine, or 
the like, may be used in the insulation of underground conductors. 

9. In the case of wires fixed above ground the coating of the wire 
must be of a non-combustible character, or, at any rate, of such a 
nature that fire will not run along the wire should the coating be- 
come ignited. When the lead is laid in close contact with wood, or 
other similarly intlammable material, the immediate coating of the 
wire must be of an absolutely nninflammable material, such as as- 
bestos; but in this case especial care must be taken to protect the 
wires from becoming accidentally wetted. 

Mr. Heaphy has very properly kept in view the fact that an in- 
surance office must not, especially during experimental developments, 
be over rigid in its requirements, as many points will, undoubtedly, 
require careful consideration by both insurance companies and light- 
ing associations. 

Although when suitable precantions are taken there can be no 
doubt that the dangers incident to electric-lighting are no greater 
than those incident to gas-lighting, and, in many cases, are consider- 
ably less; but one point in favor of electricity is that it is only cal- 
culated to effect ignition. and not feed the flames like a gas-pipe laid 
open by fusion; and this consideration may bear on the fact that 
many alarms of fires of electric origin have been given, but only a 
few actually destructive conflagrations are recorded. Almost every 
fire of electric origin has been the result of the crossest carelessness, 
and the neglect of precautions which ought to suggest themselves to 
any one. 
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Messrs. Crompton & Co. have communicated to me their views in 
the following words: 

“As to conductors, we prefer to use for heavy cables copper 
strand, insulated with ozokerited rubber for all cases where there is 
danger of damp, but for indoor purposes we use cables with a i 

r-strand core, tinned, and insulated with vulcanized rubber. 8 

ave given up the use of cables insulated with tarred tape, as we 
had dangerous short circuits from their use, the action apparently 
being as follows: At any point where there was any slight drop on 
the cable an action of an electrolyte nature appeared to take place, 
and the tar covering heated, and eventually charred, as if it were 
carbonized by fire, with the result of a short circuit and dangerous 
contact. Since we have used the cable insulated with ozokerited 
rubber we have had no contact whatever from this cause. For coal 
mines, where the danger from a contact would be most disastrous, 
we have used cables heavily insulated with gutta-percha, and find 
they are perfectly safe. 

“Turning now te the branch conductors used for incandescent 
lamps, which are the principal source of danger, we have generally 
arranged our circuits for board-ship work so that no one conductor 
could have more than thirty amperes passing along it, and we have 
made all our branch conductors of No. 16 B. W. G. copper wire, 
heavily insulated with ozokerited rubber, and arranged in the twin 
form, that is, the insulation of each wire made perfectly complete 
and then cemented side by side. Although, at first sight, this placing 
the two wires in juxtaposition may seem courting danger, the re- 
verse is really the case. ‘The principal cause of a short circuit in 
the branch lead is the crossing of the wires when concealed behind 
wainscoting or any other ornamental covering: in the act of screw- 
ing this down, if the wires bv any mischance happen to get across 
one another, the cores are liable to be squeezed into contact. With 
the twin wires above described this is impossible to take place, as 
the two wires must lie true and parallel to one another. Through 
No. 16 wire we pass 30 amperes of current for a considerable time 
without dangerous heatiny, so that even if a short circuit did take 

lace in a braneh, and the lead cut-out did fail to act, still it would 
improbable that a fire would take place. The lead cut-outs we 
employ consist of one inch of 20 lead wire always attached to the 
branch wire; one of its wires joins the main, so that a short circuit 
on the branch to the lead cut-out is impossible. In the case of chan- 
deliers (or as we call them lustres), we put a second set of lead cut- 
outs at the place where the main couples are forked into tle various 
branchies, so as to give additional security. 

‘“‘ Danger from Arc Lamps. — We avoid the danger from the drop- 
ping of hot fragments of carbon in a two-fold manner. We place 
round the base of the lower carbon itself a small mica cup, and, in 
addition, We fix a closed ash-pan some small distance below the same 
to avoid the danger, when many lamps are burned in series, that 
if several lamps happen to be cut out of circuit, the arcs in the re- 
maining lamps become inordinately long, and the flame from them 
dangerous. Each lamp shoukl be ea with an equivalent re- 
sistance attached to the cut-out itself, consisting of four coils of gal- 
vanized wire. The cooling surface of this wire is so great that when 
the lamp is cut out, and the whole current is passed through these 
alternative resistances, it does not heat ap to a serious extent, in 
fact, never beyond 150 degrees; furthermore, as in our system we 
never employ more than 400 volts of E.M.F., and if all the arcs 
were thrown into one lamp, the leneth of it would not be excessive, 
certainly not sufficient to give a fire risk.” 


THE SEWERAGE OF MEMPHIS, TENN., AFTER A 
TRIAL OF ONE YEAR. 


-» ~~ A. LTHOUGH we have given a good 
ais deal of our space to the discussion 
A\X of the intereeting question of the 
< /— \ sewerage system ot Memphis, we 
» Jf) believe that there are still some 
a ints which our readers do not 
‘ jE.) fully understand,—unless they have 
2a] obtained their information from 
ne other sources than our columns: 
therefore it has seemed to us worth 
while to reprint a portion of a pa- 
per by Mr. W. C. Baldwin, C. E 
which was read before the Engi- 
neers’ Club, of Philadelphia, April 
16, 1881. 

Much has already been written 
on the details and methods em- 
proved in constructing the sewers 
of Memphis. Engineers and others 
have commented upon and criticised the general features of the sys- 
tem, and have discussed the claims made by its author to originality 
in its application to towns and cities. We will not attempt to say 
anything about originality of design, for its author is well known to 
be fully able to speak for himself on this subject. Nor do we pro- 

se to advocate or defend the peculiar system of sewerage adopted 
in Memphis, but only to bring together such information as is avail- 
able from observations made thus far, which may help the reader to 
form an opinion of his own... . 
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Memphis, although built on a bluff, does not overlook the river. 
One or two principal streets, at an elevation of forty or fifty feet 
above the water, are occupied by warehouses, and are used for com- 
mercial and other business purposes, while the rest of the city slopes 
rapidly away towards the interior. 

rainage is therefore from the Mississippi River and not towards 
it. About half a mile back from the bluff a small stream winds along 
through an alluvial bottom, into which it has cut its way to the un- 
derlying stratum of sand and gravel, leaving perpendicular banks 
from twelve to fifteen feet high on each side. The principal streets 
are bridged across this stream and rise again quite rapidly to the 
suburban and rural portion of the city beyond. ‘The flow of this 
stream, called the Bayou Gayoso, is in a northerly direction, its 
banks become gradually lower, and the alluvial bed through which 
it flows spreads out to a greater width, until finally it discharges in- 
to the Wolf River, about half a mile above the junction of that 
stream with the Mississippi. Although the above description is 
somewhat voluminous the stream itself is quite insignificant at most 
times, but, as it lies wholly within the city, having the business and 
thickly-populated part on one side, with the suburban and rural on 
the other, it will be seen that, though small, it plays an important 
part in the sanitary condition of the city. 

The Mississippi River, once or twice every year, and sometimes 
oftener, rises to a height of from fifteen to twenty feet above its 
ordinary level and, at such times, its waters back up into the small 
stream just described, overflowing its banks for a fength of more 
than a mile within the city, submerging the low grounds in its vicini- 
ty and keeping them under water for weeks at a time. This stream 
serves a@ very yood pur in carrying off the rain-water from the 
streets and gutters, but it is evident that, if all the waste and sewage of 
the city were allowed to flow into it, the districts submerged would, 
on the subsidence of the water, be covered wi:h slime and filth and, 
when exposed to the hot sun of that climate, would seriously impair 
the sanitary condition of the city. . .. 

The most serious obstacle [in building the main collecting sewers] 
met with was the large underground cisterns used to secure the do- 
mestic supply of rain-water. ‘Ihe people of the South thoroughly 
understand and appreciate the art of preserving rain-water for 
drinking purposes, and when a cistern proves to be a good one, the 
owner is unwilling to give it up, as the water of a new cistern is sure 
to be bad for a year or more, an, from some unaccountable reason 
or other, is very likely to be worthless altogether. The value of 
good rain-water cisterns is still further enhanced when compared 
with the muddy water pumped directly from the river for the city 
supply. One may then very well imagine the disappointment and 
disgust felt by a party of engineers upon discovering one of these 
great cisterns directly in the way of a line carefully spied out after 
ae of labor... . 

ipe sewers from ten to eighteen inches in diameter have been 
used for many years in some of our principal cities. More than fifty 
miles are now in successful operation in New York. ‘These pipe 
sewers carry a fair-weather flow seldom exceeding five or eight per 
cent of their capacity, a pipe eighteen inches in diameter usually 
having not more than half an incl to perhaps two inches of water in 
it. Dependence has to be placed on the occasional action of storms 
to wash out any deposit left by this small dailv flow, but when storms 
are long delayed, these deposits lie in the pipes and fester and decay 
for days and weeks, often being caked so hard and solid as to resist 
the action of the storm when it does come. 

If there could be a storm every day or, in other words, if the 
pipes could be filled full of water every day, the agent on which we 
now depend for occasional relief would then be in constant opera- 
tion. This is precisely the condition of the Memphis sewers: the 
flow at night is small, but in the middle of the day it amounts to a 
storm in pipes properly proportioned. 

It seems reasonable to expect that whenever 4 pipe can be supplied 
with water enough ars to fill it half full, it will be kept clear with- 
out artificial means. Certainly it seems more likely than if filled 
only at the infrequent and irregular occurrence of storms which may 
be delayed for weeks or months. 

In estimating the size of the pipes to be used for the Memphis 
sewers it was designed that the pipes should be filled half full by the 
ordinary mid-day flow, leaving the other half for contingencies and 
for future increased demands. This ratio was maintained by reduc- 
ing the size of the pipes, toward the head of the system, in propor- 
tion to the diminished quantity of water to be carried off. But there 
is a practical limit beyond which the size of the pipes cannot be re- 
duced : assuming the house drains to be four inches in diameter and 
providing for an enlargement at their junction with the public sewer, 
we are limited to a diameter of six inches as the smallest practical 
size for the public sewer. ‘The usual rates of fall in Memphis are 
from six to twelve inches per hundred feet, sometimes more. The 
amount of water which a six-inch pipe will carry away at these 
rates of fall is known to be from four to six thousand gallons per 
hour, and the velocity of flow from one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty feet per minute. It would require a great many dwellings to 
furnish so large a supply of water as that... . 

The Field flush-tank used in Memphis discharges 112 gallons of 
water ina little less than a minute directly into the head of each 
of the six-inch pipes, and the rush of this water has been distinctly 
observed for a distance of 1,400 feet or more, according to the rate 
of descent of the sewer. 
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It remains for experience to prove if this quantity of water is 
large enouch to effectually wash out the pipes when discharged once 
or twice a day. The quantity of water required to supply the flush- 
tanks of the city is alinost inappreciable for, while the sewers <is- 
charged about 2,000,000 gallons daily, the amount of water furnished 
by the flush-tanks would be but 30,000 gallons if all were emptied 
twice a day. 

It remains also for experience to show if the tanks will work when 
let alone or when subjected to only a reasonable amount of attention. 
In this particular we have the ore of a little more than one 
year, and the officers in charge of the sewerage een of Mem- 
phis assert that their operation has been successful. 

Very few tanks have caused any trouble, and these usually from 
defects in the castings or in setting them. Such defects were soon 
discovered and remedied. It would be very bold to assert that the 
flush-tanks used in Memphis are not susceptible of improvement. 
Some improvements have already been made and doubtless others 
will be from time to time, but the principle upon which they operate 
appears to be established and their success demonstrated. Nor is it 
likely that the size of the tanks has been correctly determined in 
every instance, but as a flush-tank costs no more than an ordinary 
inlet-basin or man-hole, and as only one is required for each line of 
sewer, their re-construction would be but a trifling matter if a differ- 
ent. size should be found necessary. 

Before leaving the subject of flush-tanks it may be well to allude 
to the mistaken impression in the minds of some that the whole sys- 
tem of sewers require to be flushed, or that there is any concert of 
action of the tanks with each other, or that their discharge need be 
regulated in any way to conform to each other. 

A moment's reflection will show that, as they are situated only at 
the dead ends of the sewers they are necessarily widely apart: each 
one operates only upon the sewer immediately below it and hence is 
entirely independent of all the others. 

There is nothing above it to be obstructed if it gets out of order, 
hence it can be taken up and repaired or replaced if need be without 
any interference with the rest of the system, and finally no part of 
the sewers needs flushing except the dead ends of the small pipes. 

So much has already been written about the details of the construc- 
tion of the Memphis sewers, the manner of laying the pipes and 
making house-connections, and many other matters interesting. but 
now grown familiar, that allusion will only be made incidentally to 
these things; but there are two considerations of importance which 
will be briefly noted. First, the ventilation of the sewers, and second, 
the flow of water in them. Both these subjects have now been tested 
sufficiently to furnish information of interest and value. The first 
of these subjects involves the question of sewer-gas. The other may 
enable us to ascertain how long a time sewage remains in the pipes 
before it is discharged into the river. The two considerations when 
trken together will enable us to estimate the possibility of the decom- 
poe and decay of sewage while it remains beneath the streets of 

e city. 

We have already considered the general plan of the sewerage sys- 
tem, and have seen that it consists first: of a brick sewer, twenty 
inches in diameter and about 4,000 feet long, receiving the discharge 
of two pipe lines, one of fifteen inches diameter, and the other twelve 
inches. 

Memphis is laid out on the rectangular system of streets and alleys. 
Sewers are laid in the alleys, and usually descend in direct lines and 
discharge into the mains within a distance of half a mile or less of 
their source. The whole system then may be said to consist of numer- 
ous branches, each of which is independent of all the others, is 
usually not more than half or three-quarters of a mile in length, and 
may properly be regarded as a small svstem of its own. 

A description of the ventilation of one of these branches will 
apply equally well to any other, and hence to the whole sewerage 
system. 

The ventilation is perfectly simple and equally effective. First, 
a fresh-air inlet is placed in each branch near its junction with the 
main sewer. Second, every house-drain is required by law to be, 
and in fact is, left open without any main-trap, and is extended up 
through the several floors of the house, by means of an iron soil-pipe 
four inches in diameter, passing through the roof and opening into 
the open air above. By this means a free circulation of air is secured 
at all times and no back-pressure or accumulation of foul gases or 
vapors is possible. There is not much movement of air through the 
sewers, but where any draught has been observed it has been from 
the street inward to the sewer, as proved by the fact that a burning 
piece of paper is drawn into and not blown out of the fresh-air inlets. 

very house-drain is a ventilator almost as large as the sewer itself, 
and, as they all extend above the roofs of the houses, some terminate 
at a much greater elevation above the ground than others, hence the 
circulation of air is doubtless upward in some and downward in 
others. It is perhaps a matter of regret that more extended observa- 
tions have not been made on this subject, but, on the other hand, 
the fact that nobody has been led to investigate the subject goes far 
to prove that the operation of the ventilation system is entirely satis- 
factory. In fact, the great number of ventilators afforded and their 
size, as compared to that of the sewer, render the accumulation and 
stagnation of foul air impossible. 

As to the flow of water some observations have been made by 
passing floats through the sewers and noting the time required for 
them to go from one man-hole to another. By this means the velocity 


in the mains has been ascertained to be about two and one-half feet 

er second. These have a grade of only two inches per hundred 
eet, but the branches are much steeper, having a fall usually 
about six inches in one hundred feet, hence we may conclude that 
the flow of water in them is more rapid than in the mains. From all 
available information we may safcly estimate the average velocity 
throughout the city to be not less than two feet per second. On this 
subject the engineer in charge of the work, Major J. H. Humpbreys, 
in a recent letter says that he should consider an estimate of two 
feet per second throughout the entire city a very safe estimate as, in 
his opinion, the flow in most places would be considerably greater. 
The main sewers are only about two miles in length. Assuming a 
velocity of two feet per second or one mile in three-quarters of an 
hour, water would traverse their entire length in an hour and a half. 
The branches are usually about one-half to three-quarters of a mile 
in length, and at the same velocity water would run throngh the 
longest in half an hour. Few, if any, houses connected with the 
Memphis sewers are more than two and a half miles distant from the 
outlet, while the vast majority are within considerably less than two 
miles, hence we may safely conclude that anything finding its way 
into any of the sewers would be discharged into the river within two 
hours or three at the most. This evidently allows but little time for 
sewage to become foul or offensive, especially as it is kept in con- 
stant motion and is exposed to fresh air all along the line, by the 
complete system of ventilation described above. This rapid fiow not 
only renders the staynation and putrefaction of water impossible 
during the short time it is allowed to remain in the sewers, but also 
prevents the collection of deposits of solid matter to any considerable 
extent, especially the gradual silting-in of fine matter; but occasion- 
ally foreign matter will find its way into a sewer, such as rags, 
bunches of cotton, pieces of brick or stone, etc., not readily carried 
along by the current and likely if neglected to form an obstruction. 
For the detection and remavalol such things resort has been made 
to the now familiar device of passing hollow metallic balls, [“ pills,’’] 
through the pipes of a size onlv a little smaller than the pipes them- 
selves. A single instance of the practical advantage of the device 
appears in the experiment on the twenty-inch brick sewer, where a 
ball fifteen inches in diameter went through without difficulty, but 
one having ® diameter of seventeen inches was stopped by a mass of 
cement carelessly left in the sewer when it was built, and was thus 
detected. The engineer in charge of the works, Major J. H. Hum- 
phreys, in a recent letter says, that nothing more substantial has 
been found than rags and a sort of gelatinous deposit, which seems a 
fine silt bonded by what seems pulp, formed by the dissolution of 
paper. This is easily purged out by the use of the balls described 
above. 

No pipes have ever been stopped by the gradual silting-in of 
solid matter. There have been a few instances of stoppage in six- 
inch pipes; these have almost invariably been caused by a bone or a 
splinter of wood, a little longer than the diameter of the pipe, getting 
crosswise and forming an obstruction. The entire number of such 
instances to July last was twenty-one, and the average cost of their 
removal was $15 each, or a total of $300 a year in thirty-two miles 
of sewers. 

During the past winter [1880-1881] the weather in Memphis was 
exceptionally cold, and much water was allowed to run to waste to 
prevent freezing in the service-pipes. This caused some inconven- 
ience by turning so large a quantity of water into the main sewers. 
The twenty-inch brick sewer was equal to the emergency and has 
never been filled full, but some of the twelve and fifteen inch pipes 
were surcharged for several weeks. This led to a series of observa- 
tions and experiments. The pipes were opened in various places 
throughout the city by uncovering the T-branches left for that pur- 
pose, and were found to have a rapid, strong flow of water, and ap- 
parently clear from deposits. The six-inch branch sewers were 
found in every instance fully equal to the extraordinary demand, as 
none of them were filled more than half to three-fourths full. . . . 

The large flow of water during the night when compared to the 
average and maximum flow may possibly suggest the suspicion that 
the sewers are carrying a constant flow of subsoil drainage finding 
an entrance through imperfect joints in the pipes. There are a good 
many reasons for concluding that the sewers do not carry subsoil 
drainage. The entire quantity of water discharged is too small for 
that, being less than one half the quantity pumped by the Water 
Company ; and again the large minimum flow was maintained during 
the dry season when no subsoil water flowed out through the drain- 
age tiles laid in the same trenches beside the sewer-pipes. 


JACK-OF-ALL-TRADES. —We take the following from a Western paper, 
changing only the name of this universalist: “Crosby House, Q. X. 
Crosby, proprietor, is a good house for the traveller. Mr. Crosby deals 
in restaurant goods, is a fair dealer and is doing a good business. He 
is also an architect and deals in real estate, having some fine farming 
lands for sale. Is also agent for several good fire-insurance companies, 
making a specialty of the Phenix.” 





JAPANESE FrreE-Laws.—A codification of Japanese laws has been 
lately published in French. The part relating to incendiarism are 
rather Draconian, but, perhaps, necessary. Any person setting fire to 
a dwelling-house or building where persons are living is to be punished 
with death. Life imprisonment is the penalty for setting fire to other 
buildings. The death penalty is also provided for the setting on fire of 
boats, railroad cars, etc., when persons arc in them. 
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THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OLD RENAISSANCE CHIMNEY-PIECE, FROM THE MUSEUM PLANTIN- 
MORETUS. 
[From the Cabinet-Maker and Art Furnisher.) 


N all the varied versions 
of the revival which oc- 
curred in Italy during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, perhaps the 
Flemish rendering is most 
akin to our own Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean. It 
is somewhat humiliating 
to find that the peculiar 
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ported in the same way 
as the majority of our art 
ideas or treasures. The 
house from which we 
sketched this mantel pre- 
sents a unique picture of 
the dwelling and business 
establishment of a Flem- 
ish patrician. Christo- 
pher Plantin, the founder 
of the house, became cel- 
ebrated as a printer to- 
wards the close of the 
sixteenth century, and the business was carried on uninterruptedly 
until 1800 by his successors. ‘Tlie modern improvements in printing 
eventually rendered such an antiquated establishment out of date, 
and it was disused and going to decay until 1875, when the Belgian 
Government wisely purchased and restored it for the benefit of pos- 
terity. The dwelling-house portion is a most instructive lesson in 
Renaissance house-furnishing. Rich tapestry on the walls, fine oak 
carving and furniture, together with raré pictures, go to make up a 
residence of rare interest. The chimney-piece forming the subject 
of our pen-and-ink sketch is a capital type of an old Flemish fire- 
place. The tapered chimney-breast and strap-work decorations are 
very characteristic of the style. ‘The carving is laid upon a flat 
groundwork, tinted sage-green, which throws up the rich brown of 
the oak. The decorated cove above is modelled in plaster, and con- 
tains the mottoes of the Plantin and Moretus families. In the lower 
portion marble is used for the columns, otherwise the rest of the 
mantel is in oak. Some quaint old tiles ornament the back of 
hearth, and they surround a curious cast-iron tablet representing 
Adam and Eve at the foot of an apple-tree. 
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ST. JAMES’S BRANCH OFFICES OF THE ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, LONDON, ENGLAND. MR. R. NORMAN SHAW, ARCHITECT. 
[From the Architect.] 


This building is now in course of erection at the corner of Pall 
Mall and St. James’s Streets. It comprises—(1) The branch 
offices of the Alliance Assurance Company, of Bartholomew Lane, 
E. C.; (2) two shops, with cellars, ete.; (3) wine vaults over the 
whole area of the site in a sub-basement, in communication with 
one of the shops; (4) four floors of residential chambers, with sep- 
arate entrance on the ground-floor, with passenger and service lifts, 
each set of chambers consisting of sitting and bed room, pantry, 
larder, and water-closet; kitchen and servants’ accommodation be- 
ing arranged in the basement and attics. Mr. Shaw’s drawing was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy. 


CLOCHER DE VERDELAIS, GIRONDE, FRANCE. M. H. 
ARCHITECT. 
[From La Semaine des Constructeurs.] 

The church tower at Verdelais is one of the last creations of M. 
Duphot ; the work, however, is always young, for M. Duphot drew 
his inspiration from that smiling childhood of modern architecture 
which is styled the French Renaissance. The church at Verdelais 
has undergone more than one restoration, notably in the sixteenth 
century, when the sanctuary and the transepts were restored. In 
its turn the nave had to be rebuilt some years since, and the work 
was intrusted to M. Duphot, who preserved the sixteenth-centur 
facade, but rebuilt the tower. The money procurahle for the ork 
was quite insufficient. But what of that: is it not the daily history 
in architectural undertakings? Two hundred thousand francs were 
necessary: sixty thousand only could be obtained. Make a begin- 
ning at any rate. “God will not abandon his children.” ‘The lower 
part of the tower, in the style of the transept and sanctuary, that is, 
of the first part of the sixteenth century, was built of stone; the 
upper portion was temporarily built of wood. The financiers of the 
enterprise had doubtless counted and recounted the cost, but they 
had not reckoned in the thunderbolt. But nevertheless this one day 
presented its claims for consideration by striking the tower and 
causing the burning of the wooden upper portions. The work had 
to be done over again. People now distrusted wood, so an appeal 
was once more made to the faithful, and by the aid of the consequent 
offerings good was achieved through evil, and the upper parts of the 


DUPHOT, 


tower were reconstructed in stone as shown. The crowning statue, 
however, is of beaten copper, and as one lesson in electric energy 
was suflicient, this was made the starting-point for a proper system 
of lightning-conductors. 


OLD CUSTOM-HOUSE AT KITZINGEN. 
[From the Builder.} 

The great custom-house or bonding warehouse at Kitzingen is sup- 
posed to be a work of Bishop Julius as it has his arms upon it, and 
is quite in the usual style which he adopted in all his buildings. 
Julius was a liberal and magnificent prelate, and everything which 
he did was done well and thoroughly. The Grand Hospital and 
University which he founded in his episcopal city are amongst the 
noblest institutions in Europe. Avchitects had a lively time of it 
under this illustrious prince-bishop, who is said to have erected over 
three hundred churches, to say nothing of secular buildings. All 
the buildings carried out during his reign are remarkably ornamen- 
tal, well constructed, and have a very marked character about them. 
The treatment of the staircase-turret and the gable of the custom- 
house at Kitzingen deserve attention from their originality. The 
window-heads, formed of inverted segments of circles, are not un- 
common in Germany, though very rarely to be seen in this country. 
Examples, however, are to be found here and there in England. 
The windows and doorways of some of the old stone houses in Lan- 
cashire, for example, exhibit the same form. 


NEW FREE LIBRARY BUILDING, NEWPORT, ENGLAND. 
A. 0. WATKINS, ARCHITECTS. 
[From the British Arehitect.} 

The foundation-stone of this building was laid by Mr. Jacob, the 
mayor, on September 13, 1881. The structure has a frontage of 108 
feet to Bream Place, and of 66 feet to Dock Street. The elevations 
are faced with blue Pennant stone, and have freestone dressings. 
The ground is devoted to the library proper, which contains room 
for some 15,000 volumes; the upper floor is set apart for the science 
and art classes, and so arranged as to provide a continuous galle 
for exhibitions. The rather acute angle of the site has been well 
disguised by the tourelle, which also provides a staircase to the 
science and art rooms. Mr. Geo. Thomas, of Pembroke and New- 
port, has contracted for the work, at £3,500. 


MESSRS. 


THE LATE GEORGE EDMUND STREET'S COUNTRY HOUSE AT HOLM- 
DALE, SURRKY. 
[From the Building News.) 

To-lay we give a view and plan of the house which the late George 
Edmund Street, R. A., P. R. [. B. A., erected for himself at Holmdale, 
in Surrey,:near Dorking. The perspective view illustrates the 
building as at first intended, that portion of the house on the right 
hand of the entrance-porch not being carried out as the view shows. 
The plan which we print is more correct, Mr. Street having ex- 
tended the drawing-room and library beyond the porch and behind 
the tower, instead of at the side, as originally proposed. The house 
is half-timbered throughout, the ground-floor being built of a local 
sandstone with Horsham stone dressings, moulded bricks being used 
in the chimney-shafts. The oak work is left in its natural state 
throughout. The house is so disposed as to face S.E. and S., and 
its two main portions accordingly form an obtuse angle. 


THE ‘“‘GERMANIA,” DRESDEN, GERMANY. MESSRS. KAYSER & VON 
GROSZHEIM, ARCHITECTS. 
{From the Deutsche Bauzeitung.] 


COURT-HOUSE, JAMESTOWN, DAKOTA T. MESSRS. H. C. KOCH & 
CO., ARCHITECTS, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


FREE CHURCH OF THE ANNUNCIATION, PHILADELPHIA, PA. MR. 
C. M. BURNS, JR., ARCHITECT, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Dutcn Hovse-Buitpine. — Life in Holland is much mitigated by 
moisture. The land is sand, but it is not for that reason dry as the 
desert, because, when a foundation of three feet depth is dug fora 
house, it is filled with water in the course of a few hours, and a solid 
basis is obtained only by driving in piles very close together. The 
king’s palace, in Amsterdam, though built of marble, rests on 70,000 
wooden piles, and it is as square and true as if it stood on a stone bed. 
This is matter for wonderment, because everywhere, especially in the 


-old cities, the houses are all awry in all sorts of ways; many of them 


lean over towards the street in the most threatening manner-for the 
foot-passengers; while others, perhaps, lean the other way, with equal 
threatening to the navigators; for, if there is a carriage-road on one 
side of a house, there is sure to be a canal on the other, although often 
the canal, and the drive, and the avenue run together, and the house- 
wife goes toa ship or boat to buy fish or potatoes, instead of going to 
a shop or having them genteelly delivered from the tradesmen’s carts. 
The land is literally full of water, and, should the useful windmills 
cease to turn, it would become one vast swamp, and cn the polder lands 
all life would bé soon destroyed by consuming inundations. It is, never- 
theless, true that the people enjoy good health, and might perhaps en- 
joy better health if they did with a little less smoking and drinking. — 
Gardener's Magazine. 





Irat1an Mortar.— The London Builder attributes the marvellous 
durability of mortar in Italy to the fact that the lime remains in a pit 
covered with water for two years before it is used, whereas in England 
lime is slaked and used the same day. Most building specifications 
even require new slaked lime. 
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LEGAL NOTES AND CASES. 


Building Contract. — Acceptance of Work by Architect. — Good Faith 
of Architect. 


N action was brought in 
1881, Tetz vs. Butterfield, 
in the Milwaukee Circuit 
Court, by a builder, to 
recover a balance due 
upon a contract for build- 
ing a house, and for extra 
work thereon. The own- 
er set up as a defence to 
the demand that the work 
was not done according 
to the specifications, but 
that it was performed un- 
skilfully, and that infe- 
rior material was used in 
the building. The con- 
tract required good, sub- 
stantial and workmanlike 
service, and that an arch- 
itect, who was named, 
should inspect and accept 
the work before the own- 
er should be bound. It 
was shown on the trial 
that this inspection and 
acceptance were made by 
the architect named. The 
owner offered evidence to 
show that the architect 
had not acted in good 
faith in his inspection 
and acceptance, but the 
offer was ruled out. The 
builder had a verdict, and 
judgment was entered 
thereon, and the owner 
appealed to the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin, who 
in February reversed the judgment. Judge Taylor, in the opinion 
said: The material questions to be determined upon this appeal are 
— First, whether, under the contract, in the absence of any proof of 
fraud, mistake, or unfair dealing on the part of the architect, Dave- 
laar, his acceptance of the work as completed in accordance with 
the terms of the contract would bind the defendant; and, second, 
whether the answer sets up facts which would entitle the defendant 
to show that, although there had been an acceptance of the work by 
the architect, such acceptance could be avoided by showing that it 
was not so accepted in good faith, but in fraud of the defendant’s 
rights. Upon the first rae a majority of the members of this 
court are of the opinion that if the good faith of the acceptance of 
the work by the architect is not impeached, it is binding on the de- 
fendant as to the kind of workmanship done and materials furnished 
by the plaintiff ; that the last paragraph of the contract, which re- 
quires the work to be executed so as to fully carry out the design for 
said building as set forth, ete., “to the full and complete satisfaction 
of the architect, Davelaar, who is declared to be superintendent, and 
to the satisfaction of the owner,” has no reference to the quality of 
the work done or the materials furnished; that this provision was 
put in the contract only for the purpose of preventing any change 
of the plan or design of the building without the consent and ap- 
roval of the defendant; but as to all other matters the work was to 
he done to the satisfaction and acceptance of Davelaar, the archi- 
tect, and when so done the plaintiff would have performed his con- 
tract, unless it be shown that there was fraud, mistake, or want of 
good faith on the part of the architect in accepting such work. 
Upon the second point we are all of the opinion that the matters 
set out in the answer were sufficient to authorize the defendant to 
show there had been either fraud, collusion, or bad faith on the part 
of the architect in accepting the work; and that if he had been 
able to establish by his evidence the facts set out in his answer, such 
evidence would have tended to establish at least bad faith on the 
part of the architect, and so would have avoided the conclusive 
effect of his acceptance of the work. If the defendant could have 
shown by his evidence that the plaintiff put rotten materials in the 
floors and roof of said building, where the contract required him to 
put in good, sound timber and materials, or that he had done other 
things alleged in the answer in direct contravention of the require- 
ments of the contract, and notwithstanding such facts the architect 
had accepted the work, after being informed of the facts by the de- 
fendant, and against his objection, it seems to us that it would be 
competent evidence to go to the jury on the question of the bad 
faith of the architect in accepting the same. In the case of Hudson 
vs. McCartney, 33 Wis. 331, the late Chief Justice Dixon says: 
“Neither do we think the case was one where the jury should have 
been permitted to go into evidence of the manner in which the work 
was executed for the purpose of impeaching the decision of the 
superintendent ;”’ but, he adds, “if fraud in the arbiter can ever be 
established by proof that he refused to certify the execution of the 





work when the same had been duly and properly performed, it can 
only be in those cases where the refusal is shown to have been grossly 
and palpably perverse, oppressive, and unjust; so much so that the 
inference of bad faith and dishonesty would at once arise when the 
facts are known.” The evidence offered by the defendant in this 
ease, if given, would have tended to prove such a state of facts as 
would, at least, have justified an inference of bad faith on the part 
of the architect in accepting the work. Knowingly accepting un- 
sound and rotten materials, where the contract called for sound 
materials, would certainly tend to prove bad faith; and if the evi- 
dence lad shown that he had permitted large quantities of such 
material to be used, when the contract called for sound and perfect 
materials, it would be almost conclusive evidence of that fact. Proof 
that a few pieces of imperfect material had been used, or that in 
some slight matters the workmanship had not been in strict accord- 
ance with the terms of the contract and specifications, would not be 
sufficient to avoid the acceptance of the work by the architect, nor 
establish bad faith on his part; but it seems to us, if the defendant 
had proved all the matters set out in his answer to their full extent, 
it would have shown such a want of faithfulness on the part of the 
architect as should render his acts ineffectual to bind the defendant. 
We think the court erred in excluding the evidence offered by the 
defendant, and for that error the judgment must be reversed.” —- 
H. E. 


Injunction. — Damages. — Nuisance. — Mill-Dam. — Overflow. 


Where the jury find that the rebuilding of a proposed mill and 
dam would overflow and render useless the plaintiff’s land, and in- 
jure the health of his family, but that the mill would be a public con- 
venience, pecuniary compensation is all that the plaintiff can claim, 
and an injunction against such erection will be refused, upon the 
principle that private advantage must yield to public benefit. 2 Dev. 
Eq. 38. Daughty vs. Warren, Supreme Court of North Carolina, 
October Term, 1881. 


THE DELHI OF THE MOGULS. 


Y I} beret . F Agra be the Rome of 
a‘) |, \\ Hindustan, Delhi may 

\ fairly claim to be its 
° Constantinople, and to 

| share with Grenada the 
glory of one of the rarest 
distinctions in the world, 
that of a civilized Mo- 
hammedan empire. In 
days when Paris was 
confined to an island in 
the Seine, and when the 
future site of New York 
was a hunting-ground of 
painted savages, vast 
armies were pouring 
| from the gates of Delhi 
and princely embassies 
bowing before her sov- 
ereigns. Neither the 
LEA long-continued ravages 

"@2) ‘ of barbarism nor the or- 
¥,<| ganized destructiveness 
I of civilization have suf- 

ficed to strip the great 

Mogul city of all the 

splendor that she once 

possessed as the capital 
of the ancient empire of India. But her glory has been dear] 
bought: with the single exception of Jerusalem, no spot on eavtli 
has witnessed a greater amount of human misery. War, famine, 
estilence, rebellion, murder, treason, massacre, have run riot within 
ie walls again and again. The awful butchery by which Timour 
exterminated her entire population in 1400 was paralleled by a yet 
more fatal day three centuries later, when “the streets flowed as 
though it rained ” with the blood of those who fell beneath the de- 
stroying sword of Nadir Shah. Both tragedies have been eclipsed 
in our own time by the multiplied horrors of 1857, and the unsparing 
havoc wherewith those horrors were avenged, and upon all the 
beauty and glory and historic magnificence of Delhi 
** Lies red and rank the stain 
Which all the waters of the sea 
Can ne’er wash out again.”’ 

At the point where the Jumna makes its great sweep around the 
city the past and present of Delhi seem to meet. The ancient river 
is spanned by a smart new railway-bridge, and three trains come 
rattling and hissing every day between the mighty red battlements 
of the famous citadel where once the Great Mogul, in the fullness of 
his pride and power, gave a half-disdainful audience to two envoys 
“from a remote country called England.” The destroying hand of 
officialism has swept away all the noble buildings that once crowded 
this part of the town, to leave room for modern barracks; but be- 
yond the wide waste of open ground that encircles the fort rises like 
a rocky island in the midst of the sea a mountain of dark-red sand 
stone, above which the three great domes of white marble that 
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crown it stand out in the last rays of the setting sun like peaks of 
eternal snow. 

This is the far-famed “Jumma Musjid,” (Cathedral Mosque) 
which is to Delhi what the Capitol is to Washington, or St. Peter's 
to Rome. Around its base clusters of small shops and booths have 
grown up dn obedience to that business-like instinct whereby the 
Oriental, superstitious though he is, makes trade go hand in hand 
with religion in a way not wholly unknown in more civilized climes. 
The wrangling of the bargainers below mingles with the devotions 
of the worshippers above, and the pious Moslem descends from his 
prayers and prostrations in front of the inner sanctuary, to enter 
with renewed zest upon the secular duty of cheating some brother 
Moslem out of the third or fourth part of a penny. Though possess- 
ing neither the delicate beauty of the Pearl Mosque at Agra, nor that 
matchless union of solid strength with graceful lightness which has 
made the ‘Taj Mahal one of the wonders of the world, the Jumma 
Musjid has a full measure of such grandeur as an imposing display 
of height and vastness can suffice to bestow. Its three great gate- 
ways of red sandstone are approached by colossal stairs of the same 
material, so high that from the uppermost step one looks down upon 
the city as if from the summit of a hill; but when you look upward 
you see the massive minarets towering scores of feet above you, 
blotting the bright summer sky with their gaunt, dark-red outline, 
—a fit emblem, indeed, of the barren and gloomy fanaticism which 
produced them. 

In the centre of the great quadranyle within, upon which a whole 
regiment could manceuvre with ease. stands the inevitable marble 
tank, and along the west side of the square extends the actual 
“mosque” itself, surmounted by its three massive white cupolas. 
Its front is partly faced with white marble, and along the cornice 
are the compartments, each ten feet long by two and a half broad, 
which are inlaid with black marble inscriptions in the Niski charac- 
ter, giving an account of the sums spent on the building. ‘The inte- 
rior is paved throughout with slabs of white marble, three feet long 
by eighteen inches wide, each decorated with a black border, so as to 
give the whole work that checkered aspect in which Eastern archi- 
tects delight. ‘Three sides of the quadrangle are flanked by colon- 
nades of red sandstone, each angle being crowned with an octagonal 
pavilion of white marble, supported on sandstone columns. Alto- 
gether, the mighty mass has a vrand and imposing effect, worthy of 
the great Emperor who might seem to have typified’ the solid 
strength of his power by the Jumma Musjid, while embodying its 
outward splendor in the Taj Mahal. 

But picturesque and striking as all the sights of the town itself 
are to those who have eyes to see them as they should be secn, you 
have not seen Delhi till you have driven out through the Ajmere 
Gate and over the great plain beyond to the spot where, cleven miles 
from the city, towers against the sky the solitary pinnacle of the glo- 
rious Kutub Minar. The drive thither is a kind of epitome of 
Oriental life in all its varied forms. First comes the city life as rep- 
‘resented by the maze of narrow, dirty, tortuous lanes, through 
which you rattle at such a headlong pace, with your swarthy, tur 
baned driver yelling like a madman, and your bare-limbed sais 
(groom) running just in front of the horses’ heads and shouting to 
every one to get out of the way of the great Sahib. Here, in the 
nineteenth century, you see all the characteristic features of the 
ninth —the camel slouching past under his load; the white-robed 
driver guiding his richly-harnessed elephant; the half-clad_ pilgrim 
lying asleep in the dust with his upturned face black with flies; the 
hideous leper whining for alms with a lipless mouth and extending 
a fingerless hand to receive it; the native beauty going past, invisible 
in her curtained litter, borne on the shoulders of four gaunt, dusky, 
sinewy fellows in cotton drawers and white turbans. 

To this succeeds, as you pass through the deep, low-browed arch- 
way, whose cool shade contrasts so pleasantly with the blistering 
glare outside, the quiet, old-world, rustic life which shows to the 
Londoner or the New Yorker the same unchanging panorama that 
it showed ages ago to Vascoda Gama and Alphonse d’ Alberquerque. 
Amid tender rice or wavy corn, the dusky half-stripped husbandman 
may be seen at work with the same rude tools wherewith his fore- 
fathers tilled the earth in the days of the Roman Empire. Up aad 
down the inclined path leading to the well, the hump-necked Brah- 
min oxen toil under their heavy wooden harness, raising or letting 
down the buckets attached to the clumsy frame-work. The little nest 
of bamboo and dried. grass which has been the Hindu peasant’s 
“model cottage ” for 20 centuries still looks out from beneath the 
shadow of a huge over-arching banyan, amid the pillar-like roots of 
which half-a-dozen little brown imps, with no clothing but their 
matted hair, are having a game of play. A cloud of dust, rolling 
along the high road, overhangs the bellowing march of a herd of 
curly-horned, fierce-eyed buffaloes, followed by a herdsman as black 
and wild-looking as themselves. On the bank of the tiny stream 
over which the huge banner-like leaves of the palms bend lovingly. 
one villager is scouring his brass lota, (water-pot), and another is 
cooking his scanty meal in the hot ashes of a ialfjuouehed fire. In 
the gloomy gateway of the ancient tomb, whose vast gray dome rises 
above the surrounding trees, a dirty fakir (begging pilgrim) is mum- 
bling his prayers, and a swarthy wagoner is lying face downward 
fast asleep upon the sacks that load his tray-like cart, while the two 
big patient, heavy-looking bullocks which draw it plod methodically 
onwaril, as if from sheer force of habit. 

Suddenly there starts up on one side of the broa:l, white dusty 


road a massive wall of dark-gray stone, through the huge archway 
of which one catches a passing glimpse of one of those vast paved 
courts, with a marble-edged tank in the centre, which form so uni- 
versal a feature of Hindu scenery. Surely this cannot be the Kutub 
Minar already? No, it is only the tomb of Suftar Jung, a now al- 
most forgotten Asiatic worthy, who would doubtless have been ter- 
ribly shocked at the idea of his sacred mausoleum being turned into 
a place for “ Western infidels” to change horses. But the horses 
are brought out and put to so quickly that there is little time for 
moralizing, and a new turn is soon given to your thoughts by the 
sight of a slender pillar of vast height, standing boldly up far in the 
distance. ‘This is your first glimpse of the Kutub itself, and the 
whole surruunding country now begins to assume an aspect which 
harmonizes well with the dreary grandeur of this great tombstone of 
the dead past. Ruins everywhere—the ruins of Mogul sepulchres, 
Brahmin temples, Pathan cities, Hindu forts aud villages. Gaping 
rifts half choked with rubbish, shattered archways, crumbling tow- 
ers, domes hacked through and through with countless holes, walls 
fallen away, all save one solitary turret, which stands out gaunt and 
grim above the surrounding wreck, like the last survivor ote deadly 
battle, haunt you mile after mile, as if the whole land were one great 
sepulchre of buried empires. 

But little by little the shadowy outline of the distant monument 
grows clearer and more real, walls and towers higher and bolder than 
any hitherto seen begin to assert themselves above the sea of vege- 
tation around, and at length rattling through a gateway huge and 
massive enough for some giant fortress of the ancient world, you pull 
up under the shade of a inighty tree in the centre of the court-yard 
within and leap out in front of the neat little white-fronted refresh- 
ment room which has nestled itself at the foot of the Kutub like a 
mushroom at the root of a palm royal. The first thing you do is to 
order breakfast, 4 shockingly unromantic proceeding, no doubt, in 
the presence of these primeval giants, but in this unesthetic age one 
may feel hungry even when face to face with the choicest develop- 
ments of nature or art. But this once over, the next hour is ro- 
mance in its highest forms—a stride backward across a yulf of nine 
centuries, among the traditions and monuments of a dynasty which 
had won a place in history when Tartar chiefs were lording it over 
Russia and Greek emperors reigning in Constantinople, and which 
vanished from the earth just when the first European colonists were 
beginning to flock over sea to “the newly-discovered land called 
Anvcrica.” 

Foremost among these grand memorials is the Kutub Minar (Ku- 
tub’s Pillar) itself, which, erected by Altumsh, the second Afghan 
sovereign of India, to the glory of his great predecessor, Kutub-ul- 
Din, has likewise perpetuated his own. It is, indeed, a monument 
well worthy of the two great men who rose from a Tartar-slave mar- 
ket to the mightiest throne of the world. Story beyond story, like 
a giant telescope set upon end, the fluted sides of the splendid col- 
uinn taper upward to a seemingly-endless height, with the ornamen- 
tal bands and inscriptions that commemorate the achievements of 
the two emperors clinging around it like garlands. ‘The slow decay 
of years has not been its only assailant: the lightning from above, 
the earthquake from below, the fury of the vindictive Persian, and 
the bigoted Mogul have all striven to overthrow it, and the marks 
of repair visible in the fifth or highest story show that their blows 
have not been dealt wholly in vain. But scarred and maimed as he 
has been, the grand old veteran still rears his towering height 
avainst the sky as proudly as ever, like some giant of the elder world 
defying the thunderbolt which had laid low his meaner brethren. 

Il around the Minar, within the gateway beyond which Lamin 
the [maum sleeps behind his screens of perforated marble, extends a 
wide court, surronnded by a spacious colonnade. The almost Egyp- 
tian simplicity of the latter, consisting merely of a range of low 
pillars supporting a massive horizontal layer of flat stones, without 
vaulting or ornamentation of any kind, is at first sight rather im- 
posing; but you are not long in noticing something unusual in the 
pillars themselves: some have a complete capital in the centre, as 
if one coluinn had been set upon another. Not a few show traces 
of carving which abruptly disappear or give place to an utterly dif- 
ferent pattern. Then you begin to obsorve here and there the 
images of Hindu gods, a novel feature indeed in a Mussulman 
mosque. Suddenly there flashes upon you the recollection of the 
legend that marks this spot as the proposed site of a colossal “ Mus- 
jid’”’ (mosque) pieced together from the ruins of those ancient 

rahmin temples which the conquerors overthrew. “Colossal ” in- 
deed must have been the buildin in which the gigantic Minar itself, 
the highest pillar in the world, would have formed merely a single 
minaret. But the mighty plan perished with its originator, and the 
great structnre stands unfinished forevermore. 

In the midst of the great court, standing erect above all this patch- 
work as if in scorn, rises the famous “ Iron Pillar,” sole relic of that 
primeval Hindu capital to which the Pathan Delhi of the thirteenth 
century and the Mogul Delhi of the sixteenth are mere things of 
yesterday. The old priest who shows you over the ruins will tell 
you under his breath how Rajah Pithora, the last Ilindu ruler of 
India, planted this pillar by the counsel of the Brahmins to secure 
the lasting duration of his dynasty, and how, when he impiously up- 
rooted it years later it was found to be covered with blood, in 
ominous prophecy of the ruin which ey overwhelmed king 
and kingdom. Midway up the slender iron shaft is still seen the 


dint of the cannon-shot wherewith it was vainly assailed in 1737 by 
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Nadir Shah, the man who rose from the captain of a robber-gang in- 
to the lord of all lands from the ‘Tigris tothe Ganges. But the insult 
was speedily and surely avenged. Barely eight years later the mid- 
day sun looked down on a band of murderers stealing upon the 
troubled sleep of him “whose footstep shook the world,” and as an 
old Urdu poct has said: 

‘At noon he sat the lord of Asia's throne, 

At eve his corpse lav headless and unknown ; 

Ere one revolving sun thro’ heaven had shone 

Both Nadir’s self and Nadir’s host were gone.’’ 


Correspondence of the New York Times. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 21, 1882. 


To THE EpiTors OF THK AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Sirs, — I see in your issue for May 20 that in your leading edito- 
rial you fall into an uninformed correspondent’s error, and give the 
impression that the designs for the new Congressional Library 
building were not submitted to public competition, but were pre- 

ared in a star chamber way by obscure and perhaps incompetent 
favorites of those having the matter in charge. 

You speak of the “fame” of winning a great architectural com- 
petition; but that fame has so short endurance that though but 
eizht vears since, in just such a competition, the authors of the pres- 
ent design were victors, the only architeetural paper in the United 
States appears ignorant of the fact, and treats them as obscure and 
unworthy persons, when such buildings as the Georgetown Univer- 
sity stand enduring monuments of their ability. 

Menara: J. L. Smithmeyer and Paul J. Pelz, the authors of the 
designs in question, have proved themselves the peers of any archi- 
tect in the United States, and I know them professionally as upright 
gentlemen whose nature and professional pride alike prevent their 
dving anything beneath the first architect in the land, or profiting 
by “star chamber ” or secret ways of getting their designs adopted. 

The designs in question are the results of eight years of study 
and development of the plan victorious in competition, and a com- 
mittee of Congress has had the subject in charge for ten years, and 
has considered not only this plan, but numbers of others; in fact all 
that were offered, and if any one is ignorant of these facts, it must. 
be on account of that provincialism that imagines the whole life of 
the nation is lived in one or two cities. 

The rewards of honest effort in the architectural profession are 
scanty, and dearest of them all to a true architect is his honest 
fame; and I am sure you will take pleasure in doing justice to those 
who are ornaments to the profession. 

Respectfully yours, Cuauncey N. Dutton, Architect. 


[Mr. Crauncey N. Dutron makes most extraordinary infcrences from 
our innocent remarks about the design forthe National Library. 
Smithmever & Pelz can possibly tind the remotest suggestion on onr part 
that we recard themas “obscure and unworthy persons.”” or “incompetent 
favorites’’ of anvbody. we should be glad to know it, that we ean disclaim 
apy such sentimenta, and asanre them that their © honest fame ” will bagqiite 
safe in our hands. We are sorry to have their names dragged into questions 
of fact which do not affect their professional reputation in the least, and 
hope that those who favor us with communications on the subject of public 
competitions in general, and national libraries in particular, will be good 
enouch to avoid personalities in the discussion. As to Mr. Dutton’s asser- 
tions about our “apparent provincialism’”’ and ‘ignorance of fiacts,’’ per- 
hapa we know more about architectural matters in Washington than he sup- 
poses; bit we are always glad of all the information to be had on any 
subject of interest, and would be pleased to have him give ns the particulars 
of thant competition of eight years since, in which the author of the present 
accepted design for the Library was victorious, as well aa some account of 
the numerons rival plans which have been considcred by the Congressional 
Committee within the last few vears, with the circumstances of the manner 
in which they were invited. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT.] 


“THE POCKET VIGNOLA.” 
NEwponrrt, R. I., May 19, 1882. 
To THR Epitors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 

Dear Sirs, — I am desirous of obtaining a copy of “ The Architee- 
tural Director, or Pocket Viznola,” illustrated. This work, which 
is scarce and seems to be but little known, was written by John Bil- 
lington, of the Royal Academy of Architecture of Paris, and pub- 
lished by John Richardson and Josiah Tavlor, London, 1829. 

Perhaps some of the readers of the American Architect mav be 
able to assist me in my search. Any information on the subject 


will be appreciated. 
Very truly yours, Gro. C. Mason, Jr. 





GREEN-HOUSKES. 


ALBANY, N. Y., May 11, 1882. 

To Tue Epitors OF THRE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Gentlemen, — ITave you or do vou know of any publications about 
the construction of green-houses? I wish to purchase any such you 
may recommend. Also, any publication you may know of about the 
making of ensilage silos, etc. “This last please send the name, etc., 
before I purchase. Yours truly, 

FRANKLIN EH. JANES, Architect. 

fHorticcLtTuraL Buildings, by F. A. Fawkes, London, B. T. Botsford, 
62 High Holborn, Artistic Conservatories, anime publisher. H. R. Stevens 
on Ensilage cin probably be obtained of A. Williams & Co., Boston, or any 
other bookseller who makes a specialty of technical books. — Eps. AMERI- 
CAN ARCHITECT. ] 


If Messrs. | 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


Evecrric-Ligut Towers ror New York Harsor.— It is said that 
two skeleton iron towers from 150 to 200 feet high are to be erected at 
Hell Gate, — one on Negro Head, Ward’s Island; the other at Hallett’s 
Point. On each tower will be placed ten electric-lights of 20,000 candle- 
power. The cost of carbon consumed on each tower will be 20 cents 
an hour; the work to be ~-done by one 2)-horse-power engine. The 
House Committee on Commerce has decided to report a bill for an ap- 
propriation to this end, and as soon as the Dill passes the Llouse, work 
will begin. 





THe Napoceovic Stasixs at Paris.—The appurtenances of the 
old imperial stables in Paris were announced a fortnight ago for sale at 
auction. Among them are troughs of marble and stalls of carved oak. 
An embargo was laid upon these articles after the fall of the empire, 
and it is only recently that the ex-Empress was given possession of them 
after an inquiry by the Government. Among the carriages is one that 
was damaged by a bombshell in the Orsini attempt at assassination, the 
Emperor and Empress having ridden in it to the Opera-House on that 
occasion. 





An O_p Bett. — The bell hanging in the belfry of the Episcopal 
church at Ellicotville, N. Y., one of the oldest in Amcrica, has a long 
history. It was cast in Moscow in 1708, and was one of achime of 
bells in a cathedral in that city. The cathedral was burned by Napo- 
leon in 1811. Several years afterwards the bell was sold in a lot of old 
metal which became ballast for a vessel sailing to New York without 
cargo. Andrew Menccly, of Troy, discovered it in a scrap pile in New 
York vears afterward. He bought it, and for a long time it was kept 
by him at his bell foundry in Troy as a curiosity. In 1831 a resident at 
Ellicotville went to Troy to buy a bell for the Episcopal church, which 
had just been completed. Ife induced the foundryman to sell him the 
old Russian bell. It has been in use there ever since. — Building World. 





Discovery or Ancient Ruins 1n New Mexico. — The Boston 
Journal reports that important discoveries of the largest ancient ruins 
yet found on this continent, which extend for a distance of fifteen miles 
up and down the banks of the Las Animas River, about forty miles 
from Durango, in Rio Grande County, N. M., have recently been made. 
Post-Office Inspector Cameron, who visited these ruins lately, believes 
the ancient villages were occupied by the Moqui Indians, and not by 
the Aztecs, as is generally supposed. He speaks of discovering a atone 
ruin, 400! x 450’, which at one time, evidently, was three stories high. 
The walls are five feet thick. There were about one hundred and fifty 
rooms in the building, of ten feet square each. An enterprising Yan- 
kee, who has pre-empted as Government land the ground on which the 
ruins stand, has been doing a fine business selling relics to visitors. A 
discovery thought important by the gentlemen of the Bureau of Ethnol- 
ogy was lately made there of thirteen human skeletons in a subterra- 
nean chamber of the building mentioned. This had evidently been 
uscd as a burial-vault. They were wrapped up carefully in a kind of 
coarse cloth, and bore a close resemblance to Egyptian mummics. 
This cloth was of cotton, and woven with as much skill as if done at 
the present day, which is considered not the least interesting part of 
the discovery. The skeletons were perfectly preserved and clean. 
They were unmistakably those of Indians. A quantity of pottery of 
the best make was also found in this tomb. 





“Tue Loxcest Way ’Rounn.’—“The longest way ’round is the 
shortest way home,” is an old and somewhat obscure saying, often used 
to justify a long journey to covera small distance. The following from 
an Indian paper very well illustrates one of the cases in which the 
proverb is applicable: “ During the repairs of the telegraph cable near 
Bombay, the steamers Chiltern and (Great Northern were about half a 
mile apart, the former having hold of a shore-end cable, and so was in 
telegraphic communication with Bombay, the latter having hold of the 
aca end, and so was in telegraphic communication with Aden. The 
Chiltern desired the Great Northern to splice on to the cable end held by 
the latter and pay out three-fourths of a mile of cable, and this was 
communicated by wire from the test-room of the CAiltern, passing 
through all the coils of cable"in her hold and on to Bombay, whence it 
was sent on to Aden, and back from Aden to the Great Northern. Thus, 
as a speedy means of sending a message one half mile, it was forwarded 
by a route between 3,000 and 4,000 miles long. The following morn- 
ing. when the vessels were within one-fourth mile of each other, coi- 
munications passed between them constantly in the same way.” 





BLACKA&MITHING IN Germany. — In the interior towns and villages of 
Germany it has long been the custom for the farmer to purchase the 
iron for tires and horse-shoes, and in some instances, when having a new 
wagon built, to purchase all iron entering into the same, the length of 
every piece being furnished by the smith. One part of the contract is 
that the smith shall return to the farmer all ends and cuttings from the 
iron, and it frequently occurs that the farmer remains at the shop until 
the iron is all cut up, in order that the smith shall not indulge in too 
much cabbage. Each smith-shop has what is termed the hell, and in 
cutting off a set of tires, if the farmer is not present, the largest half 
of the end cut off finds its way to the hell, the duty of putting it there 
devolving upon the youngest apprentice. From this always plentiful 
store the smith furnishes his material for the manufacture of bolts, 
horse-shoes, etc., for transient customers. The horse-shoeing part is 
also a feature: the farmer will bring with him the end of some piece 
of iron or tire to make the shoes, or perhaps a dozen or more old horse- 
shoes to be converted into new ones. The farmer must blow the bel- 
lows until the work is forged or the shoes all made, and must then hold 
up the horse’s foot while the shoes are being driven on or taken off, and 
invariably carries the old shoes home with him, unless he prefers to 
give the old shoes in payment for the apprentice’s service in holding up 
the feet.— Apprentice’s Journal. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


{Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 


Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is proses by heise repular corre ts, the editors 
greatly desire to receive voluntary information, espe- 
cially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
ether with full detail illustrations, may be obtamed 
the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 

twenty-five cents.) 

257,840. PLASTERED WALL. — August H. Becker, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

257,845. ALARM-LOCK.— Isaac N. Buck, Elgin, Tl). 
257,848. AIR-GAS MACHINE. — James P. Clifford, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

257,853. AIR-VALVE FOR WATER-PIPES. — John L. 

Dibble, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

257,867. FIRE-ESCAPE. — James C. Hendricks, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 
257,870. CAVITY-PLANE, — Frank A. Humphrey, 

Worcester, Mass. 

257,881. RooFING-PAINT. — Allen McDonnell, Rulo, 
eb 


257,889-891. LIGHTNING-ROD COUPLING, — Theodo- 
rus H. Pateo, Greencastle, Ind. 

257.905. FEEDING AIR TO FURNACES. — George B. 
N. Tower, Boston, Mass. 

257,906. WASTE-PIPE TRAP. — Edward A. Tuttle, 
New York, N. Y 


257,910. ‘Door-SPRING. — John W. Weddel, Free- 
rt, Ill. 
Prost 920, SaAw-HANDLE. — William Clemson, Mid- 
dletown, N. Y. 


257,943. ELEVATOR, — Philip Hinkle, San Francis- 
co, Cal. 

257,978. SAW-HANDLE. — Christopher W. Robinson, 
Saegertown, Pa. 

257,981. 'BENCH-PLANE, — Solon R, Rust, Pine 
Meadow, Conn. 


7.986. Door-CHECK. — Henry Skerrett, Spar- | 


Brook, near Birmingham, County of Warwick, Eng- 
land. 

258,006. EARTH-CLOSET. — Henry J. Behrens, New 
York, N. Y. 

258,007. POCKET DOOR-FASTENING. — Arthur Beld- 
ing. Chicago, Tl). 

58,011. HOISTING APPARATUS FOR ELEVATORS. 
— Susan A. Bond, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

258,017, AIR-HEATING FURNACE, — Volusin Bude, 
East Saginaw, Mich. 

258,026. SASH-FASTENER.—John A. Cartin, New 
Britain, Conn. 

258,028, FIRE-ESCAPE. — Helen M. Decker, New 
York, N. Y. 

252,050. — COMPOSITION FOR STAINING Woop.— 
Anton F. Gloger, Jr., and Joseph P. Gloger, Colum- 
bus, ‘Tex. 

258,066. MEANS FOR UNLOCKING AND OPENING 
SHUTTERS. -- Jacob C. Horton, New York, N. Y. 

258,067. BENcH-Dog. — William M. Howland and 
James E. Howland, Topsham, Me. 

258,073. — ELEVATOR AND DUMB-WAITER.— John 
Johnston, New York, N. Y. 

258,078. FOUNDATION-CURB FOR WELLS. — George 
A. Kingsland, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

258,083. COMBINED WEATHER-STRIP AND Door- 
SPRING. — Anderson Lathrop, Van Hornesville, N. Y. 

258,127. Dook-CHEcK.— John E, Rosenthal, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

258,137. 
N. y, 

568,144. WaATER-CLOSET. — Robert D. O. Smith, 
Washington, D. C. 

10,113 (Reissue). HOT-AIR FURNACE. — John F. 

Pease, Syracuse, N. Y. 


SUMMARY OF THE WEEK, 


Austin, Tex. 


UNIVERSITY.—One wing of the State Univerity is to 
be let soon; cost, $50,000; cost of whole building, 
about $150,000; Mr. F. E. Ruftini, architect. 

AsYLuas. — Addition to ‘‘State Lunatic Asylum,”’ 
brick building; cost about $100,000; John McDonald, 
contractor; Col. E. KE. Meyers and J. N. Preston, ar- 
chitects; Capt. Wilson, superintendent. 

Addition to blind asylum; cost, $2,000. 

ENGiNE-House.—For Washington Steam Fire-Engine 
Co., two-st’y brick, 24’ x 54’; cost, $2,500; F. E. Ruf- 
fini, architect. 

STORES.—On Congress Ave. are being built for Hon. 
John Hancock, two-st’y brick, with cut stone front; 
cost, $25,000. 

Brick store with stone front, for Mr. Lewis Han- 
cock, two-st’y, 55’ x 160’; J. N. Preston, architect. 
Masonio TEMPLE.—Mr. F. E. Rufiini is preparing 

plans; cost about $15,000. 

Houses.—Dr. M. Salm is building a residence; cost 
about $1,500; F. E. Ruffini, architect. 

CAPITOL.—-The excavation for the new capitol is not 


yet completed. 
Baltimore. 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY.—Biological and Chem- 
ieal Laboratories; the former, 53’x 84’, three stories 
and basement, and facing Eutaw St.; the latter, an 
addition to present laboratory, 32’ x 53’, two stories; 
the buildings are to be constructed of brick, with 
Cheat River stone and terra-cotta finish, and will 
cost $110,000; Mr. Chas. L. Carson, architect. 

BUILDING PERMITS.—Since our last report, thirty- 
two permits have been granted, of which the more 
important are as follows:— 

St. George’s Memorial Church, (Episcopal), stone 
ehureh building, n e cor. Division and Presstman 


WRENCH. — Joseph Schwegler, Buifalo, 


Sts. 
Maryland Infirmary, three-st’y brick building, in 
rear of 8s w cor. Lombard and Green Sts. 

L. H. Robinson, three-st’y brick building, Mount 
8t., n of Harlem Ave. 
































D. C. Howell, 7 a ecney brick buildings, stone 
fronta, John St., bet. Dolphin and Lanvale Sts. 

John Kling, 4 two-st’y brick buildings, Chappel 
St., bet. John and Hoffman Sts. 

Peter Hagan, three st’y brick building, Ann St., 
bet. Pratt and Gough Sts. 

John Ward, three-st’y brick building, s 6 cor. 
Chase and Valley Sts. 

Sarah T. Foutz, four-st’'y brick building, in rear 
of No, 124 Uarlem Ave., bet. Calhoun and Stricker 
Sts. 

Lawrence Miller, two-st’y brick building, Vine Al- 
ley, bet. Schroeder and Carlton Sts. 

red. Behreus, two-st’y brick bailding, Little 
Church St. 

Thos. Duyer, two-st’y brick buildiug, Poultney 
St., bet. Light St. and James Alley. 

Gottieib Keimbul, three-st’y brick building, Bond 
St., bet. Pratt and Lombard Ste. 

Geo. W. Hop er, 8~three-st’'y brick buildings, 
Mount St.,n of Lanvale St. 

Geo. W. Hopper, 2 three-st’y brick buildings, ne 
cor. Lafayette Ave. and Norris Alley. 

Geo. W. Hopper, 8 two-st’y and basement brick 
buildings, Norris Alley, n of Lafayette Ave. 

Becker Bros. & Son, two-st’y brick shop, Freder- 
ick St., bet. Gay St. and Aetna Alley. 


Boston. 


BUILDING PERMITS.— Brick. — South St., Nos. 42-44, 
cor. Waverley Pl., Ward 12, for James 8. Stone, mer- 
cantile, 27’ 8x 74’, four-st'y ;Geo. A. Pope, builder. 

N. St., Nos, 145-147, Ward 14, for Henry B. Strat- 
ton, 2 dwells., 2U’ x 48’, three-st'y; Henry B. Strat- 
ton, builder. 

Wood, — Ashmont St., rear of, near Carruth St., 
Ward 24, for Chas. H. Dodge, stable, 24’ x 38’, two- 
st’y; Beal & Spear, builders, 

arren St., No. 630, Ward 21, for Ada W. Phillips, 
dwell., 19’ 6’ anl 3! x 29’ 6”, two-st'y; J. Henry 
Stephenson, builder. 

Gilbert St., opp. Hotfmann St., dwell. for Regina 
Fink, 22’ x 31’; ell, 16’ x 20’, two-st’y; Joseph Ham- 
merlee, builder. 

Gates St., No. 41, Ward 15, for D. L. Reardon, 
dwell., 21’ 6” x 31’, two-st’y and mansard; D. L. 
Reardon, builder. 

Chelsea St., nearly opp. Eagle St., Ward 1, for 
Maverick Oi] Works, storage, 40’ x 60’, 

West Seventh St., No. 69 near C. St., Ward 13, for 
Patrick Haberlin, dwell., 22’ x 33’ 6’, three-st’y; 
Caveney & Hanlon. 

Havre St., Nos. 278-279, Ward 1, for James Collins, 
2 dwells., 20’ x 36’, three-at’y. 

Unnamed St., rear of, near Stark St., Ward 4, 
Richard S. Barrett, stable, 30’ x 40’, two-st’y; H. M. 
Hunnewell, builder. 

Sargent St., No. 2, rear of, near Spark St., for a 
stable, 21’ x 25’, two-st’y; his contract is supposed to 
cover up the blots. 


Brooklyn, 


BUILDING PERMITS.—Flatbush Ave., Altantic Ave. 
junction, one-st’y brick baggage-room; cost, $2,000; 
oe Long Island Railroad Co.; builder, J. A. De 

amp. 

Gates Ave., 8 8, 250’ w Franklin Ave., 3 three-st’ 
brownstone dwells.: cost, each, $6,000; owner, D. H. 
Fowler, 14 Verona Pl.; architect, Amzi Hill; build- 
ers, Thos. Baker and ID. H. Fowler. 

Sumpter St., No. 116, 8 8, three-st’y frame tene- 
ment; cost, $4,000; owner, ous Queal, cor. Elm 
and Broome Sts., New York; builder, D. Hess. 

Willoughby Ave., ue cor. Throop Ave., three-st’y 
brick dwell.; cost, $23,000; owner, H. O. Pearce, 741 
De Kalb Ave.; architect, M. J. Morrill; builder, J. 
W. Campbell. 

Hewes St., 8 8, abt. 236’ 10’ e Marcy Ave., 3 three- 
st’y brownstone dwells.; cost, each, $7,000; owner 
and carpenter, Jas. Sheridan, 165 Kutledge St. 

North Elliott Pl., No. 33, @ 8, 180’ 8 Park Ave. 
three-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $5,500; owner, Richard 
Bracken, 134 North Elliott Pl.; architect, L. W. Sea- 
man, Jr. 

Seventeenth St. ns, abt. 160’ w Fourth Ave., 3 two- 
st’y brick dwells.; cost, each, $3,000; owner and ar- 
chitect, Thomas Pitbladdo, 213 Seventeenth St.; 
builders, Wm. & Thomas Corrigan. 

Schenck St., w 8, 130’ n Park ave., four-st’y frame 
factory; cost, $4,000; owner, M. F. McDermott; ar- 
chitect, J. Platte; builders, Jno. Aur and R, B. Fer- 

uson. 

: Orange St.,n 8, 74’ 8". w Henry St., four-st’y brick 
apartiment-house; cost, $24,000; owner, L. B. Phelps, 
53 Orange St.; architect, M. J. Morrill; builders, H. 
D. & W. A. Southard. : 

Herkimer St., 8, 152’ 3" e Bedford Ave., 5 three- 
st’y brick dwells.; cost, each, abt. $7,500; owner, M. 
C. Stafford, 835 Dean St.; architect and builder, J. 
Stafford, 

Myrtle St., 115’ 6’’ n Broadway, 4 two-st’y frame 
dwells.; cost, each, $3,000; owner, Frederick Herr, 
778 Broadway; carpenter, P. Johnson; mason, Q. 
Cuttler, 

Chicago. 


In GENERAL.—There is no change in the situation as 
yet at the brick-yards, and some buildings under 
way will have to stop, unless the manufacture 
should commence soon; but there is no present 
Bice ect of astart. Neither side seems disposed to 
yield. 

BUILDING PERMITS.—George Tobey, two-st’y and cel- 
lar brick dwell., 22’ x 54’, 668 Twenty-first St.; cost, 


$2,500. 

Charles Ebert, two-st’y brick dwell., 21’ x 45’, 193 
Lewis St.; cost, $2,400. 

John Stoneman, one-st’y brick flats, 30’ x 40’, 3008 
and 3010 Dearborn St.; cost, $2,800. 

Mrs. C. Ernst, two-st’y and basement brick dwell., 
22’ x 48’, 393 Clinton St.; cust, $3,000. 

George Hirschman, two-st'y and cellar store and 
dwell., 25’ x 65’, 771 Clybourne Ave.; cost, $2,600. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad Company, 
three- oe yarns basement brick freight offices, 30’ x 
170’, cor. Union and Fulton Sts.; cost, $10,000. 

H. Fink, three-st’y and cellar brick store, 21’ x 43’, 
112 West Washington St.; cost, $4,000, 

James Kucero, four-st’y brick store, 24’ x 110’, 409 
South Canal St.; coat, $8,000. 


Thos, Whitfield, two additional stories, 47’ x 90’, 
240 and 242 Wabash Ave.; cost, $6,000. 

George A. Seaverns, 4 one-st’y brick cottages, 20’ 
x 32’ each, Cuyuga St., near Thirty-fourth; cost, $4,- 


Jacobson & Tallman, 10 one-st’y cottages, 30’ x 32! 
each, Seymour St., near Division; cost, $8,000. 

Bishop Feehan, two-st’y basement and attic brick 
dwell., 63’ x &2’, 615 North State St.; James R. Wil- 
lett, architect; Robinson & Miner, builders, 

C. H. McCormick, five-st’y brick store, 24’ x 125’, 
69 Michigan Ave.; cost, $10,000. 

C. P. Austin, five-st’y and basement brick store, 
2A’ x 125’, 61 Michigan Ave.; cost, $10,000, i 

Thos. H, Shepard, two-st’y and basement brie 
dwel)., 20’ x 6u’, 2611 Prairie Ave.; cost, $4,000; Dix- 
on & Townsend architect, C. W. Damier, builder. 

Max Jank, t ea brick factory and engine 
room, 40’ x 80’, 801-816 Hawthorn Ave.; cost, $6,500. 

E. Morrison, three-st’y brick dwell., 23’ x 60’, 3440 
South Park Ave.; cost, $4,000; W. H. Drake, archi- 
tect; W. Pound, builder, : 

E. Morrison, three-st'y brick dwell., 50’ x 60’, 3549 
Ellis Ave.; cost, $14,000; W. H. Drake, architect; W. 
Pound, builder. 

Geo. A. Seaverns, three-st’'y and basement briek 
flats, 40’ x 70’, 8 e cor. Clark and Fourteenth Sts.; 
cost, $10,000; Palmer & Spinner, architects. 

R. D. McFadden, threa-st’y brick dwell., 21’ x 50’, 
Rush St., near Chicago Ave.; cost, $6,000. 


Cincinnati. 


STABLE.—The Gambrinus Stock Co. are to build a 
new stable, cor. of Hunt and Sycamore Sts., to ac- 
commodate 100 horses; cost, about $17,000; Mr. Geo. 
W. Rapp, architect. 

House. — Mr. F. E. Ratterman is to build a new 
brick dwell. in Clifton, near Cincinnati; cost, $10,- 
000; Mr. Geo. W. Kapp, architect. 

PRINTING-OFFICES. — Messra. Henry Leiser & Co. are 
to build a new printing-house, No, 54 Longworth St., 
five-st'y. 25’ x 100’; cost, $20,000; Mr. A. C, Nash, 
architect. 

Mr. Robert T. Morris is to build a printing-house, 
No. 72 Vine St., 23’ x 75’, four-st’y; cost, $15,000; 
Chas. Crapsey, architect. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — Since our last report the fol- 
lowing permits have been issued: — 

C. Derniger, three-st’y frame dwell., Browne St., 
near Bayiiiller; cost, $6,000. 

Jacob Ulsus, repair tive-st’y brick dwell., Main 
St., near Canal St.; cost, $5,000. 

C. H. Carle, repair three-st’y brick dwell., 343 
Main St.; cost, $4,200, 

R. J. Cresap, 4 two-st'y frame dwells., s 6 cor. of 
Nassau St. and Gilbert Ave.; cost, $5,000. 

E. C. Boyce, repair two-st’y brick dwell., 29 Clark 
St.; cost, $2,200. 

Jos. F. Elliott, nour brick dwell., 8 e cor. 
Freeman Ave. and I. C. & L. R. R.; cost, $8,000, 

Henry Lejeer, six-st’y brick dwell., 54 Longworth 
St.; cost, $8,000. 

Chas. A. Cordesman, eee brick dwell., Ninth 
St., between Baymiller and Freeman Sts.; cost, 

690. 

J. R. Hoffman, two-st'y brick dwell., 321 W 
Wighth St.; cost $2,600.” : 7 

. H. Bates, three-st’y brick dwell., 8 s of Eighth 
St., near Court St.; cost, $5,300. 

Henry Brokamp, three-st’y brick dwell., Libert 
St., between Central Ave. and John St.; cost, $2,500. 

Seven permits for repairs; cost, $7,000. 


New York. 


BUILDING PRosPEcTs.—There has been but little new 
work projected lately, and in public buildings there 
is nothing contracted out this year. There is a talk 
of rebuilding the Hall of Records in City Hall Park, 
but it is not likely to be touched this year. Asre- 
gards private enterprises the work let out falls ve 
short of what was anticipated, owing to high esti- 
mates necessitated by price of labor and material. 
Should the price of brick continue as low as at pres- 
ent many estimates might be modified and the work 
go on. 

BUILDING MATERIAL EXCHANGE.—There ere now 
over 35 applications for membership in the “ Build- 
ing Material Exchange of the City of N. Y.,’’ above 
the 300 to which number the organizing rate of sub- 
scription was limited. The initiation fee will now 
be $100.00 

ALTERATIONS.—Several important alterations are pro- 

ected. Judge Hilton it is said proposes to alter the 
‘down-town”’ Stewart store into office-buildin a 
with probably an addition of two stories to the 
height. It is also rumored that Mr. Harris is makin 

ee for change to the store bet. Ninth and Tenth 


The St. Cloud Hotel, Broadwa 
St., is to he raised to six stories 1 
pense of $15,000. 

The American Express 
Broadway, will be raised 8’, 

The Jewish Synagogue, Nos. 13 and 15 Pike St., is 
to be altered at an expense of $8,000. 

BUILDING PERMITS.— Park Ave., w 8, 84’ 8 Seventy- 
fifth St., three-st’y brick and brownstone dwell.; 
cost, $18,000; owner, Hugh Blesson, 60 East Seventy- 
fifth St.; architect, J. G. Prague. 

Fifty-seventh St.,n 8,75’ e Sixth Ave. toven-st’y 
brownstone apartment-house; cost, $200 b:0; owner, 
Jacob B. Tallman, 113 West Fifty-third St.; archit 
tect, H. J. Dudley. we 

Sixth Ave.,se cor. Fifty-first St., four-st’y Con- 
necticut brownstone stores and tenement: cost, $38,- 
000; owner, William Sperb, 200 West Thirty-eigh 
§t.; architects, Thom & Wilson. 

West Forty-fifth St., No. 45, four-st’y brick shop; 
cost, $10,000; owner, Herman Hoefer, 333 West Fifty- 
sixth St.; architects, Thom & Wilson. ; ; 

South William St., Nos. 20 and 22, two-st’y aha 
part of rear three-st’y granite bank: cost, $130,000; 
owners, Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., 26 Exchange 
Pl.; architect, Thomas Stent; builders, Jas. Webb 
& Son and John Downey; iron-work, Heuvelman & 

Oo. As 

Fifty-fourth St.,n 8s, 151’ w Sixth Ave., four-st’y 
brick and brownstone school; cost, $50,000; owner, 
Felix Adler, 1521 Broadway; architects, H. J. 


and Forty-second 
n height, at an ex- 
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- Sohwarzmann & Co.; builders, List & Lennon and 
J.J. Brown. 

’ * Nassau St., Liberty St.and Liberty Pl., nine-st’y 
brick building for stores and offices; cost, $149,700; 
owner, Parke Godwin, 19 Kast Thirty-seventh St.; 

‘architect, A. J. Bloor; builder, 8S. Lowden. 

Riverside Ave.,8 e vor. One Hundred and Third 
8t., three-st'y brick and brownstone dwell.; cost, 
$25,000; owner, James A. Deering, 82 and 84 Nassau 
St.; architect, R. 8S. Townsend; builders, I. A. Hop- 

peor and R. Townsend. 

Grand St., No. 243, four-st’y brick, wood and fron 

. building for stores, offices and dwells.; cost, $20,000; 
old building to be removed ; lessees, R. & K. Lav- 
ery, 113 East Thirty-first St.; architect, J. S. Wight- 


man. 

Kighth St., Nos. 415 to 421, at Fast River, four-st’y 
Cee factory; cost, $20,000; owner, John Roach, 
. Ninth St., East River. 

_ Seventy-eighth St.,n 8, 169’ e First Ave., four-st’y 
brick tenement; cost, $11,990; owner, Henrietta 
Seober, 37 Sullivan 8t.; architect, John C. Burne. 

‘  Seventy-eighth St., ns, 144’ e First Ave., four-st’y 
brick tenement; cost, $11,000; owner, Henrietta 
Bauer, 418 East Seventy-eighth St.; architect, Jolin 
O. Burne. 

Third Ave., w3,-from One Hundred and Sixth to 
One Hundred and Seventh Sts., & four-st’y brick 
cee and stores; cost, each, $13,500; owner, 

amuoel H Bailey, 1X6 East One Hundred and Fourth 
St.; architect, F. T. Camp. 

One Hundred and Seventh St., 38, 83'w Third Ave., 

: 9 four-st’y brick tenements; cost, $14,000; owner 
and architect, same as last. 

Seventy-seventh St.,s wcor. Fourth Ave., 4 four- 
st’y brick tenements; cost, each, $12,500; owner, 
. Michael Duffy, 156 Kast One Hundred and Second 
8t.; architect, A. J. Spence. 


Philadelphia. 


BuILpInG PERMITS. — Tackawanna St,, ae cor. Gil- 
lingham St., 3 two-st’y dwells., 13’ x 33’; Isaac Charl- 
ton, owner. 

Fifth St, 8 e cor. Wharton St., two-st’y office- 

. building, 25’ x 33’; Thos. C. Nesbit, contractor. 

Ridge Ave., No. 1026, three-st'y store and one-st'y 
brick building, 25’ x 27’ and 27’ x 52’; Myers & Camp- 
bell, contractors. 

_,. Fifth St, e 8, n of Columbia Ave., 3 two-st'y 
dwells.; Thos, L. Kelly, owner. 

Girard Ave., 8 e cor. Ash St., one-st’y cleaning- 
room and engine-wall, 75’ x 116’; Lybrand & Mc- 
. Dowell, owners. 

Parker Ave.,8es, below Pechin St., 2 three-st’y 

. Gwells., 15’ x 30’; A. Mattis, owner. 

Girard Ave., 8 8, between Carlisle and Fifteenth 

_ Sts., 9 three-st’y dwells., 19’ x $0'; B. Ketcham & 
Son, contractors. 

Cumberland St, 88, between Jasper and Emerald 
Sts., three-st’y dwell., 18’ x 76’; M. L. Shoemaker, 


_ Owner, 
St. Louis. 


BuILyIxG Permits. — Twenty-one permits have been 
: fagued since our Jast report, but five of which are for 
unimportant frame houses. Of the rest, those 
‘ worth $2,500 and over are as follows, viz.: — 
Eliza Curtis, two-st’y dwell.; cost, $14,000, 
Thomas Dunn, two-st’y dwell.; cost, $14,000, 
$ John A. Scudder, wholesale grocery, six-st'y; cost, 
© $50,000. 
R. B. Bullock, three-st’y store and dwell.; cost, 
$10,390. 
Thomas McGrade, two-st’y dwell.; cost, $6,000. 


General Notes. 


AhkuNDAL, O. — Proposals for the new school-house 
will be received until May 27. 

Bevan (ilarford County), Mp. — Graded school, 
brick, two-st’y, 32’ x 50’; cost, about 33,500; Mr. Geo. 
Archer, Baltimore, architect. 

BERGEN Point, N. J. — A house is to be built on Elm 
St., for Councilman Kelley. 

It ia stated that the Central Railroad, of New Jer- 
sey, will build a new brick depot this summer, 

CAMBRIDGE, MAsS8.—The plans for the new Harvard 
Law-School require $126,000 for building and $9,000 

* additional for furnishing. The gift of $100,000 for 
this purpose has accordingly been increased by the 
generous giver to cover the amount required. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mb.—Grace M, E. Church, (South), stone 
and terra-cotta building, 55’ x 60’; seating capacity, 

400; Gothic design; cost, $12,009; Mr. Chas. L. Car- 
gon, Baltimore, architect. 

GREENVILLE, Tex. —The excavations for the new 
court-housé have been commenced. The building 
will be 85’ x 87’. 

HANOVER, Pa.— J. A. Dempwolf, architect, of York, 

‘ Pa., has in hand residence, store and office for Mr. 
G. Milton Bair; cost, $12,000. 

HOLYOKE, MaAss.—Gilbert Potvin is to build a four- 
st’y block of terrement-houses, 

MiyYDE PARK, [LL.—The plans for a new school-house 

‘on Madison Ave., bet. Seventy-fuurth and Seventy- 
fifth Sts., have been accepted. The building is to 

" cost about $20,000, will contain eight rooms, and ac- 
commodate 480 pupils. 

Kansas Ciry, Mo.—P. E. Emery, Esq., of Fleming- 
ton, N. J., will erect 2 three-st’y brick dwells ; cost 
about $8,000; Willis G. Hale, architect, Phila. 

LAMPASAS, TEx.—The Lampasas Hotel, Bath, Water 
‘and Gas Company, is to build a hotel at Lampasas 

~~ Springs. 

LONG Brancu, N. J.—A frame residence to cost about 
$6,000 ia to be built at Ramson Neck, for Mr. Jno. 
eS Bonnell, from designs of Mr. C. W. Romeyn, 
ofNn. Y. 


The New York Times reports the following: Mr. 


Ppresbury, one of the proprietors of the West End> 


Hotel, is remodelling his residence near the hotel. 
‘On Cottage Pl. Mr. Samuel Cohen is building 4 
new houses just back of the Howland House. 

‘ "Qn Ocean Ave., north of the West End Hotel, Mr. 
1D. S. Brown, of New York, is building a cottage. 

Several new houses are being erected on Garfield 

Pl. The first is a cottage, for Mr. H. Herman; 

‘the others are for Mr. Leon Mandel, Mr. David J. 
King, and Mr. J. Rothschild. 


| Mr. ‘Alexander Nones is building a cottage at 


o. 


Ocean and Cedar Aves. On the south side of Cedar 
Ave. Mr. Sternberger is building 5 moderate-sized 
houses. Opposite the Sternberger cottages Mr. Wal- 
ter Green, of the life-saving station, is building a cot- 


tage. 

On Pavilion Ave. Mr. D. O'Reilly is putting up a 
new cottage. 

Along Ocean Ave. Dr. John Pemberton and 
Charles Rothschild are building cottages. 

Mr. De Peyster is building 4 cottages at Morris and 
Ocean Aves. 

Back from the ocean front Mrs. C. Cronin is build- 
ing on Second Ave., bet. Morris and Chelsea Aves. 

ir. D. W. Haven, of Trenton, Mr. Kk. H. Wood- 
ward, Mr. J. M. Quimby, Mr. L. H. Crall, and Miss 

een Gibson are putting up cottages on Chelsea 
ve. 

Los ANGELES, CAL. — A brick building for C. J. Fox, 
on Main, near First St.; cost, 36,000; Mr. Norton, 
architect. 

The plan for Rivara’s one-st'y, 90’ x 101’, build- 
ing, are nearly ready. 

The new winery of J. DeBarth Shord will cost 
about $30,000, and J. Bumiller will also erect a 
winery that will cost 810,000, 

LOUISVILLE, Ky.—The following are the building 
permits issued since last report: — 

Cooper & Bro., brick store and dwell.; cost, $8,000. 

J. M. Bahr, brick store and dwell.; cost, $5,500; 
H. P. MeDonald & Bro., architects. 

George Nicholas, brick dwell.; cost, $5,000; H. P. 
McDonald & Bro., architects. 

Central Passenger R. R. Co., brick car-house; 
cost, $2,509, 

J. Henry Doerr, brick store and dwell.; cost, 
$5,000; H. Struby, architect. 

Chas. Hebel, brick dwell.; cost, $6,000; Chas. D. 
Meyer, architect. 

M. Geltmacher, brick dwell.; cost, $2,300, 

P. Viglini, brick dwell.; cost, $6,000; Charles D. 
Meyer, architect. 

Mrs. M. Trautwein, brick dwell.; cost, $4,000; C. 
D. Meyer, architect. 

B. A. Glover, brick store and dwell.; cost, $3,000. 

LYNN, Mass. — A8 s00n as the Lynn hospital corpo- 
ration secures detailed plans from its architect, Mr. 
Wentworth, regarding the remodelling of the Haw- 
thorne mansion, work will be immediately com- 
meneed, 

MANCHASTER, MAS88.—C. B. Taylor, R. H. Dana and 
Mrs. James, of Boston, are building new cottages. 
MANAYUNK, PA.—In a few days work will be com- 
menced by the Reading Railroad Company upon a 

new brick passenger depot. 

MAPLEWOoD, MAsSs.—Mead, Mason & Co., of Boston 
have signed contracts for a church editice for the 
Baptist Society, Maplewood, Mass. Style of archi- 
tecture is Early English; T. W. Silloway, of Boston, 
architect; cost, $10,000. 

MARELEMEAD, MASS.—Ransom B. Fuller, President 
of the Marine [nsurance Company of Boston, is 
building a $10,000 house, at Marblehead Neck. 
Thomas Appleton of Marblehead, is building a 
$7,000 cottage, and Charles A Fuller, one worth $3,- 
000, 

MaAucH CHUNK, PA.—H. E. Packer, offices for Lehigh 
Valley Railroad Co., 30’ x 123’, of brick and terra- 
cotta, to be fire-proof. 

Addition to the American Hotel, four-st’y, for Mr. 
L. Lentz. 

MEeEpIA, Pa.—Summer cottage, for Thos. Elkinton,Fsq. 

METHUEN, Mass. — The wife and sons of the late 
David Nevins have commenced the erection of a 
building to his memory. The purpose is to provide 
a public library, with complete adjuncts, and an 
audience-hall to seat about six hundred adult per- 
sons. ‘The building ig to be 56’ x 134’, and to be built 
of local stone with sandstone trimmings. The 
grounds on which the building is located comprise 
about five acres, the landscape treatment of which 
will be placed in eminent hands; Mr. S. J. F. 
Thayer, of Boston, architect. 

MILAN, TENN. — E. A. Collins, the banker, fs puttin 
upa large brick house from plans furnished by Pal- 
liser, Palliser & Co., architects, Bridgeport, Conn. 

MONTREAL, CAN.—The foundation-stone of the Wes- 
leyan Theological College was laid May 3. 

MORRISTOWN, N. J.— A frame residence, to cost 
$6,900, is to be built for Mr. H. O. Marsh, from de- 
signs of Messrs. J.C. Cady & Co., of New York. 

NEW CANAAN, CONN. —A quaint country house for 
Mr. O. E. Bright, of New York is building; Palliser, 
Pallizer & Co., architects, Bridgeport, Conn. 

NEW HAVEN, Conn.—It has been decided by the man- 
agers of the Winchester School of Astronoiny, a 
branch of Yale College, to build one wing of a build- 
ing which will in time be erected for the purposes 
of the school, and which is to have two wings, con- 
nected with the main building by galleries. 

It is proposed to improve the sewerage system by 
the expenditure of $100,000 on a new trunk sewer. 
NEWPORT, O.—The Congregational Society is to build 

& new church. 

NEWPORT, RK. L—Mr. J. C. Seymour intends to build 
a cottage at the cor. of Kay St. and Cranston Ave. 

Mr. Geo. Henry Warren of N. Y., has ordered al- 
terations to his cottage, to cost $10,000. 

Several cottages are to be erected on Narragan- 
sett Ave., by Mr. Charles Pinard and his brother. 
They will be almost oppusite the villa of ex-Gover- 
nor Morgan. 

Mr. Gordon McKay of Boston, is having improve-" 
ments made to his cottage on Marine Ave. 

Two cottages are being built on Prudence Island 
Py the Prudence Park Company. 

ir. James R. Keene has contracted for a new villa, 
to be built on the site of the old one, and work on it 
is to be begun forthwith. 

Dr. John Mason is having built a $40,000 cottage, 
on Gibbs Ave. 

Mr. W. H. Witherbee is having a handsome resi- 
dence builton ope mgen Hill. 

Mr. Theodore A. Havemeyer’s cottage, on Belle- 
vue Avenue, is to be almost entirely rebuilt during 
the present year. 

New Taconia, W.T.—A Congregational church is 
being built here: cost, $2,000. 

NORFOLK, VA.— Terminal] station for the Norfolk & 


Western Railroad, 48’ x 64’, to be of brick and tim- 
ber, with clock-tower; cost, about $7,500; Geo. T. 
Pearson, architect, Philadelphia, Pa. 

NokWIcH, CONN.—A $100,000 opera-house is proposed 
for this town. 

Nyack, N. Y.—Extensive alterations and additions 
are to be made to the residence of Judge Van 
yo from designs of Mr. Geo. A. Freeman, Jr., of 


PALATKA, FLA.—Winter cottage for Paschall Hack- 
er, of West Chester, Pa. 

PATERSON, N. J.—A rectory is to be built for the 
ney ae Smith, from designs of Mr. L. J. O’Connor 
0 ate . 

PEABODY, MASS.— The committee having in charge 
the preparation of plans for anew town-house is 
ready to report in favor of plans ore by Mr. 
Rufus Sargent, of Newburyport. The structure re- 
commended will be constructed of brick, with gran- 
ite finish, the main building to be 90’ x 106’, with 
French roof, towers, etc. 

PEEKSKILL, N. Y. — Two-st’y brick house, 50’ x 60’, 
for I. IT. Montross, Esq.; cost, $8,000; Palliser, Pal- 
liser & Co., architects, Bridgeport, Conn. 

PENSACOLA, FLA. — The Commissioners of Escambia 
County have adopted the plans of Palliser, Palliser 
& Co., architects, Bridgeport, Conn., for the county 
court-house, to be built of brick, stone and terra- 
cotta, 50’ x 80’, with tower; cost, $25,000. Work will 
be commenced iminediately. 

PEorRIA, [LL.—The new hotel is a fixed fact. The bal- 
ance of the $10,000 capital stock has been sub- 
scribed. Work will be commenced at once, and the 
building completed by fall. The site chosen is the 
former residence of Culone] Ingersoll, at then ecor. 
of the square. 

PETERSBURGH, VA. — H. Noltenius, Esq., has ac- 
cepted the designs prepared by Palliser, Palliser & 
Co., architects, Bridgeport, Conn.; house 65’ x 82’, 
with other outbuildings for servants. 

PLactip LAKE, N. Y. — Summer House for Clarence 
Noble, Exq.. of New York city, is being built here 
by Mr. Clifford, builder. Plans by Palliser, Palliser 
& Co., architects, Bridgeport, Conn. 

PROVIDENCE, R.I.—A large building, &3’x 110’, is to be 
built by the Waterman estate at the corner of Broad 
and Union Sts. 

PORT WASHINGTON, W18.— A new Catholic church 
is being built here; cost, $40,000. 

PULLMAN, ILLL.—Bius for building 550 dwelling-honuses 
will be received to-day at the architect's office, cor. 
Michigan Ave. and Adams St., Chicago. 

ROANOKE, VA.—Station and restaurant at junction 
of Norfolk and Western and Shenandoah Valley 
Railroads, 26’ x 500’; cost, $17,000; Geo. T. Pearson, 
architect, of Philadelphia, 

RocuHeESsrerR, N. Y.—The plans and specifications for 
anew central depot are now ready for inspection. 
The new structure will be 130’ x 682’, and 53’ high, 
and will be built of brick. Bids will be received at 
once, and the work is expected to be pushed with 
the greatest despatch. 

RocKAWAY BEACH, N..J.—It 1s proposed to build an 
fron hotel on the point opposite Coney Island, to 
cost $80,000; also, 60 cottages, to cost $4,000 each. 

ROCKLAND, Mass. — Ground has been broken for the 
new Catholic church. 

Romk, N. ¥.— Proposals for building a new county 
jail were received May 8; Mr. A. I. Simmons, 
architect, Utica, N. Y. 

RoxBuny, Mass.—A house is being built for Mr. 
Joseph F. Pray, costing $6,000; A. J. Bartlett, 
builder: Lewis & Clark, architects, of Boston. 

SALEM, Mass.—The stone arch of the Eastern Depot 
has been examined and found to be perfectly sound, 
but itis not settled whetber to rebuild or build a 
hew depot. Sketches are being made for both. 

SAN Francisco, CAL. — F. Wieland has begun a two- 
st’y and basement house on California, between 
Octavia and Laguna Sts., to cost 338,000. 

Micah Doane is building a house at the southeast 
eor. of Market and Twelfth Sts. 

Ex-Senator Sharon is building on the southwest 
corner of Tyler and Polk Sts. six new buildings ef 
eight rooms each. 

Six flats of tive and six rooms each have been 
started north side of Fell and Gougb Sts; Thomas 
Sullivan, owner. 

The Managers of the Ladies’ Protection and Re- 
Hef Society are building a $2,500 school-house on 
the north side of Garey St., between Van Ness and 
Franklin, 

SANTA ANA, CAL.— Kysor & Morgan, architects, are 
to build a warehouse at Santa Ana, 50’ x 150’, 

SAUGERTIES, N. Y.—A house is to be built for Mr. 
Win. R. Sheffield, from designs of Mr. A. H. Thorpe, 


of N. Y. 

SCRANTON, PA.—M. Arthur ProreOa has just 
commenced building a house, brick for first story, 
and timber above; cost, $4,750. 

Mr. R. W. Archbald’s house is well under way; 
contains 11 rooms, and cost $5,000. Both are built 
from plans made by Palliser, Palliser & Co., archi- 
tects, Bridgeport, Conn. 

SOMERS, N Y.—The Manhattan Roman Catholic 
College of New York propose building a chapel and 
other buildings in connection with an industrial 
home, on property lately secured by them. 

SouTH MANCHESTER, CONN, — St. Mary's Episcopal 
Church, 35’ x 85’; frame is now well under way; Kev. 
Beverly FE. Warner, pastor; Palliser, Palliser & 
Co., architects, Bridgeport, Conn, 

TITUSVILLE, O. — Senator W. B. Roberts will rebuild 
the Hotel Brunswick, which was nearly destroyed 
by the fire of April 14, at an expenditure of $100,000. 

TRENTON, N. J. — Cottage with tower for Mr. James 
Withington, Trenton Iron Co., size 30’ x 50’; cost, 
$3,000; Palliser, Palliser & Co., architects, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

URBANA, O.— The brickwork on the new jail has 
been condemned by the architect and ordered torn 
down. ‘The first story was up. 

Utica, N. Y.— Proposals for building a county jail 
will be received May 8; Mr. A. I. Simmons of this 
city is the architect. 

VIRGINIA BRKACH, VA.—Two hotels are now being de- 
signed by Mr. W. Scott West, of N. Y., and several 
others are in contemplation. 
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THE many alumni of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology whom we count among our readers will have heard, 
before they receive this, of the sudden death of Professor Wil- 
liam B. Rogers while in the very act of delivering the farewell 
address to the graduating class of 1882 in the great hall of the 
Institute. Notwithstanding his infirm health, which has pre- 
vented him from taking a very active part in the affairs of the 
Institute of late, Mr. Rogers had consented to be present at 
the graduation exercises, and to say what it was felt might be 
the last words which he would speak in public in behalf of the 
Institute. On rising in response to the President’s invitation, 
he was observed to be more feeble than usual. His voice for 
a few minutes was hardly audible, until with an effort he 
summoned strength to make himself heard, and turning to the 
audience which filled the hall he began to speak with some- 
thing like a return of his old vivacity and enthusiasm. But in 
the very midst of a sentence he was seen to falter; he placed 
his hands a moment for support upon the table before him, 
then murmuring a few words, the strength which even his reso- 
lute spirit could no longer sustain failed, and he fell to the 
floor. Help was immediately at hand, but conscivusness could 
not be restored, and before the audience, dismissed immediately 
upon the interruption of the exercises, had left the building, 
the last feeble pulsations of thé heart had ceased. The Gov- 
ernment and members of the Institute with many others 
remained for a long time near, reluctantly leaving at last the 
body of their dead friend, guarded by a deputation from the 
graduating class, to await in the building which owed its exist- 
ence to him, and which was the scene of his noblest work, the 
last sad offices which affection and respect could render. 


A.tHouGH the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
claims, with reason, to have been in a peculiar degree the ob- 
ject of Professor Rogyers’s most earnest solicitude and most 
assiduous labors, its interests have occupied only the latter por- 
tion of a long life of activity, and his highest distinctions were 
already won before technological teaching was thought of in 
Massachusetts. Born in Philadelphia in 1805, his early years 
were spent at home and in Virginia, where he graduated at 
William and Mary College, and remained as Professor of Nat- 
ural Philosophy in the University of Virginia, and Director of 
the State Survey, until 1853, constantly gaining in reputation 
in the United States and abroad as a geologist, a chemist, and 
a writer on physics and mechanics. Removing to Boston in 
that year, his unceasing energy and enthusiasm in behalf of 
science soon led him to associate himself engerly and most 
effectively with those who were endeavoring to establish there 
a school of practical and experimental science, and he drew up 
the scheme for such an institution which has since been sub- 
stantially carried out. At first as Professor of Physics and 
Geology, and afterwards as President, his best work was 
thenceforth given wholly to the Institute until, a year ago, the 
exhaustion of a constitution never very strong compelled him 
to relinquish a part of his responsibility to others, retaining 
nevertheless, as Emeritus Professor, and a member of the Com- 
mittee of the Corporation on the School, a share in its man- 


agement which continued to be constantly, though unobtru- 
sively felt. In the performance of the duties, too great, as it 
now appears, for his strength, he spent what remained to him 
of life, and with the final act of the academic year, his resolute 
spirit departed, to find, perhaps, that rest of which it had known 
little on earth. 





WE are called upon to perform the sad duty of recording 
the death of one of the best and most favorably known archi- 
tects in the United States, — Mr. James P. Sims of Philadel- 
phia. Young as he was, for he was only in his thirty-third 
year at the time of his death, Mr. Sims had already distin- 
guished himself by his activity in all the highest duties of profes- 
sional life, and was always among the leaders in any move- 
ment to promote mutual acquaintance and improvement among 
his fellow architects, Under his brother, the lamented Henry 
Sims, he received, after his graduation from the University of 
Pennsylvania, an excellent technical training, supplemented by 
a period of travel and intelligent study in Europe, which com- 
pleted his preparation for a professional career of great activity 
and success. Within the four years which had elapsed since 
the commencement of his practice, he had designed and exe- 
cuted, among other buildings, four important churches: the 
Holy Trinity Memorial Chapel, and Christ Church Chapel in 
Philadelphia, Christ Church at Germantown, and the new 
Episcopal Church at Morristown, and was at the time of his 
decease engaged upon a fifth at Roxborough. The manner 
of his death, though distressing in its suddenness, was perhaps 
mercifully painless. While sitting in his office, to all appear- 
ances in perfect health, with the exception of a slight cold, he 
was observed to put his hands suddenly to his head, and fall 
upon the floor. Medical aid was immediately brought, but he 
expired in a few minutes. The cause of death is supposed to 
have been apoplexy, or the rupture of an artery in the brain. 
Sadly as he will be missed by his friends and the members of the 
profession, who will long cherish the memory of his high char- 
acter and pleasant ways, we have perhaps some reason for 
thankfulness that he was still unmarried and leaves therefore 
no wife or children to suffer from a bereavement which might 
well have proved too great to be borne. 





A NEw and promising scheme for an elevated’ railway is 
under discussion in Chicago, and a company has already been 
incorporated for carrying it out. We do not understand from 
the description given in the Chicago Tribune whether the track 
is to be supported on a single or a double row of posts, but the 
construction is intended to be very light, and instead of locomo- 
tives and long trains single cars only will run over it, impelled 
by electricity conveyed to a small motor in the car, after the 
method already successfully employed by Messrs. Siemens and 
Halske at Berlin. The cost of construction as well as the 
expense of maintaining a track designed only for such trifling 
burdens will be but a fraction of that needed for a road like 
that in New York, and as the condition will be much more 
favorable for applying electricity as a motive power than they 
are at Berlin, where the system has long been in Operation, it 
seems reasonable to suppose that the new road may prove 
completely successful. To avoid obstructing important streets, 
it is proposed to carry the track as far as possible through 
passageways and alleys, — a concession to the rights of the pub- 
lic which can hardly involve a great sacrifice on the part of 
aS corporation, and should gain for it popular gratitude and 
avor. 





TxE Director of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor, whose official writings, it must be confessed, are apt to 
read a good deal more like the effusions of a sunday-school super- 
intendent than the deductions of a profound statistician, has had 
apparently the misfortune in his report of the present year as 
well as the last one to make some unintentional errors of state- 
ment, which have been loudly disputed by those who felt 
aggrieved by them. A year ago great offense was given to the 
French Canadians, of whom there are man y in the manufactur- 
ing towns of the State, by a portion of the report which made 
a very unfavorable comparison of them with those of other 
nationalities, calling them “the Chinese of New England,” and 
accusing them of caring only to amass a small sum of money 
by over-working themselves and their children for small pay, 
and to carry it back, when they had enough, to their native 
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districts. It is hardly necessary to say that this remarkable 
piece of information, founded apparently on little else than the 
foolish assertions of a few English and Irish mill-operatives, 
brought out a cloud of affidavits aud statistics, which showed 
incontestably that the French part of the population of the 
Massachusetts towns, at least, is quite equal in sobriety, intel- 
ligence and liberality to any other portion. All these over- 
whelming proofs of the inconsiderateness of the previous state- 
ment were faithfully published in the Report of the Bureau 
for the present year, with a conscientious meekness which was 
most amusing to observe; but the lesson was apparently not 
taken to heart, for the same report which contained this abject 
apology for a statement which ought never, even if true, to 
have found a place in an official document, presented several 
others quite as questionable, to say the least, which are now 
meeting with the contradictions which they deserve. There is 
something to be said in favor of the warmly enthusiastic mode 
of dealing with such subjects, but even enthusiasm should be 
tempered with common sense, and deductions in regard to the 
comparative condition of cities which, like Fall River, Lowell 
and Lawrence, contain fifteen and twenty thousand operatives 
apiece, founded upon evidence derived from gossiping with a 
dozen “sober and industrious operatives ” in each place, — the 
soberness being, we suppose, inferred from the color of the 
noses, and the industry from the assertions of the witnesses, 
would be of little value even if their evidence were not so con- 
tradictory as to be perfectly worthless. 


Lasor troubles still continue among the iron-workers in 
Cleveland, apparently rather to the satisfaction of the owners, 
who find the cessation of business very convenient for making 
repairs, and introducing some labor-saving machinery, which, 
when they commence operations again, will enable them to dis- 
pense with a large part of the force heretofore employed. Two 
of the strikers from a certain foundry, vexed, apparently, at 
finding that their services were not so indispensable as they 
supposed, have vindicated the dignity of labor by pounding 
two other moulders on the head with clubs and shooting at 
them with pistols. This conduct, so suggestive of the Univer- 
sal Brotherhood which is, we are told, to prevail among work- 
ingmen after the grand general strike by which they are to get 
the upper hand of Capital, was unfortunately misunderstood 
by the police, who promptly lodged one of the brutes in jail, 
while the other ran away. In other places no very serious 
disturbances appear to have occurred, probably on account of 
the evident and growing depression of business, which makes 
even workingmen apprehensive about the future. In Paris, 
where the employers are much more closely united than here, 
a recent strike of workmen in two manufactories of iron was 
instantly answered by the closing of all the establishments in 
the city, and the oft-repeated misery and bitterness of an in- 
dustrial war appear inevitable, not so much, as it seems to us, 
through the fault of the men as of the manufacturers, who by 
turning out those of their employs who are willing to work 
do a wrong greater than that inflicted by the strikers, besides 
uniting and embittering their opponents, and cutting off the 
opportunity for that gradual defection which the wily leaders 
of labor unions fear more than anything else, from a knowl- 
edge of its potent effect in destroying the power and audacity 
of such associations. 





Inspector Olhaber of Cincinnati still perseveres in his good 
work of repressing the defilement of the atmosphere by unnec- 
essary smoke, and finds, as at first, the manufacturers almost 
without exception, disposed to second his efforts as far as pos- 
sible. Some interesting observations have been made, as for 
instance, that in steam boilers where a uniform power is re- 
quired, there is little or no difficulty in introducing effective 
smoke-consuming devices; but where the heat must necessa- 
rily be varied at different times the task is much more difficult. 
Among the culprits who are still occasionally brought before 
the courts for violation of the ordinance was recently one who 
had already tried two appliances, and was all ready to intro- 
duce a third if the inspector should require it, but felt some- 
what aggrieved, and with reason, we think, because Mr. Olha- 
ber refused to recommend any particular device, but condemned 
successively all that he put in. It would of course be a deli- 
cate matter for the inspector to urge the general adoption of 
any special appliance on his own responsibility, but if he could 
be sustained by the opinion of a commission of experts, author 


ized to examine all inventions offered, and to reject entirely 
the unsatisfactory ones, a great deal of money might be saved 
to the boiler-owners, which is now wasted in fruitless experi- 
ments, and the persons who are now encouraged to incur ex- 
pense in the manufacture of worthless articles would have no 
reason to be sorry if their true character could be authorita- 


tively fixed before any considerable amounts had been in- 
vested in them. 


SOME interesting work has been going on recently in the 
Hudson River Tannel, which is now completed to a distance 
of nearly one thousand feet from the New Jersey shore, and 
is making rapid progress from the New York terminus. On 
this side was encountered what will probably prove to be the 
most serious obstacle on the line,—a bed of loose sand through 
which the water passes freely. On entering this formation the 
serious question presented itself, whether it was practicable to 
employ in it the force of compressed air for keeping back the 
exterior soil and water, which served so good a purpose in the 
comparatively impervious silt of the western part of the river 
bed. General Smith, the former engineer of the work, although 
believing this practicable, regarded the experiment as too dan- 
gerous to be attempted, but he was finally overruled, and with 
some modifications intended to secure the rapid completion of 
the work behind the advancing heading, the same system has 
been pursued as on the New Jersey side, and so far has met 
with gratifying success, the pneumatic pressure of two-and-a- 
half atmospheres proving sufficient to hold the treacherous 
quicksand in position around the excavation until the iron 
plates which form its permanent lining can be adjusted and 
secured. Between three and four hundred feet from the New 
York bank, the silt will again be reached, and with the expe- 
rience already gained, it is probable that there will be little 
further hindrance to the successful completion of the under- 
taking. 


A VERY important discovery has been made by Dr. Koch, of 
Berlin, who has succeeded, as he thinks, in isolating the specific 
poison of tuberculosis, this name including, besides pulmonary 
consumption, scrofula, hydrocephalus, and other tubercular 
affections of the lungs, brain, or general system. It is now 
well established that consumption is a contagious disease, and 
the infection has been ascertained to be connected in some way 
with the transfer of certain minute organisms from one living 
body to another, but it has been left for Dr. Koch to obtain an 
accurate knowledge of the organisms themselves. After many 
experiments upon the tuberculous organs of diseased men and 
animals, he found the tubercles in all cases infested with a 
small, rod-shaped, living parasite, somewhat similar in form to 
the bacillus anthracis, or the parasite of splenic fever, but less 
tenacious of life. On inoculating healthy animals with tuber- 
culous matter, the disease was in every instance reproduced, 
and on further experiment it was found that the bacilli of the 
tubercles could be propagated outside of the body, in a care- 
fully-prepared nutritious liquid, and after many successive gen- 
erations in fresh portions of this inert medium, extending over 
several months, the introduction into the circulation of healthy 
animals of a few of the purified microphytes, which had never 
been connected in any way with a diseased body, was followed 
in each case by the development of tuberculosis, usually in a 
violent form. To determine a point hitherto considered doubt- 
ful, Dr. Koch examined the mucous expectoration of persons 
affected with pulmonary disease, and found it always filled with 
the bacilli, while in that of persons not thus afflicted they were 
never present. Inoculation with the parasitic matter so derived 
reproduced the disease immediately, and even drying for weeks 
or months did nothing to diminish the virulence of the poison. 
In view of the discovery of Pastetir, that the bacillus of splenic. 
fever, or the malignant pustule of cattle, can be so altered by 
cultivation as to produce by inoculation a mild, instead of a 
violent form of the disease, and that, just as in the case of vac- 
cination, the mild form of the fever confers immunity from the 
virulent type, the demonstration of the similar origin of tuber- 
cular affections is of the highest importance. If, as from this 
analogy would seem not impossible, the inestimable blessing of 
vaccination, which has nearly extirpated one of the most horri- 
ble of diseases. from civilized communities, can be so extended 
as to afford a protection equally certain against consumption 
and scrofula, the two principal scourges of the human race, all 
the discoveries made in medicine since the time of Jenner will 
be insignificant compared with those of Koch and Pasteur. 
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BUILDING SUPERINTENDENCE. — XVIIL. 


BPECIFICATION OF LABOR AND MATERIALS FOR DWELLING-HOUSE 
TO BE BUILT ON FAIRFIELD STREET, MELROSE, N. Y., FOR 
JAMES JOHNSON, ESQUIRE, FROM THE PLANS AND UNDER THE 
SUPERINTENDENCE OF EDWARD TYRO, ARCHITECT, 13 RIALTO 
STREET, ALBANY. . 

GENERAL CONDITIONS. 






Kneeling’ 2 Sithin ACI contractor is to provide 
Seat sani ff all materials and labor ne- 
~— yf 7 f cessary fur the complete and 

a ha “¥ § substantial execution of every- 
Db. Etienne. “¢ thing described, shown, or 
D rois Caen reasonably implied in the draw- 
—titli2 ings and specifications for his 


part of the work, including all 
transportation, scaffolding, ap- 
paratus and utensils requisite 
for the same; all materials to 
be the best of their respective 
kinds, and all workmaaship to 
be of the best quality. 

Each contractor is to set out 
his own work correctly and °s 
to give it his personal superintendence, keeping also a competent 
foreman constantly on the ground, and no contractor is to sublet the 
whole or any part of his work without the written consent of tlie 
owner. The architect or his authorized representative is to have at 
all times access to the work, which is to be entirely under his controi, 
and may by written notice require any contractor to dismiss forthwith 
such workmen as he deems incompetent or careless, and inay also re- 
quire any contractor to remove from the premises such of his mate- 
rials or work as in his opinion are not in aceordance with the speci- 
fication, and to substitute without delay satisfactory work and mate- 
rials, the expense of doing so and of making good other work dis- 
turbed by the change to be borne by the said contractor; and each 
contractor is also at his own cost to amend and make good any de- 
fects, settlements, shrinkage or other faults in his work arising from 
defective or improper materials or workmanship which may appear 
within twelve months after the completion of the building, and is to 
clear away from time to time the dirt and rubbish resulting from his 
operations, and cover and protect his work and materials from all 
damage during the progress of the building, and deliver the whole 
clean and in perfect condition. All work and insterials are to com- 
ply in every respect with the building laws, city or town revula- 
tions and the directions of the Inspector of Buildings, and such 
building laws, regulations and directions are to be considered as a 
part of this specification and the contract to which it relates. Each 
contractor is to give to the proper authorities all requisite notices re- 
lating to work in his charge, obtain official permits and licenses for 
temporary obstructions, and pay all proper fees for the same and for 
use of water for building, and entrance into sewers or drains, aud is 
to be solely answerable for all damage, injury or delay caused to 
other contractors, tu neighboring premises or to the persons or prop- 
erty of the public, by himself or his men, or through any operations 
under his charge, whether in contract or extra work. 

The contractor for the mason-work is to have the care of the prem- 
ises subject only to the right of other contractors,—the owner and the 
architect or his representative to have free access thereto,—until the 
sill is on, and is to provide and maintain all requisite cuards, lights, 
temporary sidewalks and fences during that time; afterwards the 
contractor for the carpenter-work is to take the care in the same way 
until the whole is completed. 

Each contractor is to carry on his work at all times with the 
greatest reasonable rapility, ander the direction an Ito the satisfac- 
tion of the architect. The several portions are to be completed on 
or before the following «ates : 





Fonndation to be ready for sill.......... ehigmed November 1, 1883. 
House to be entircly enclosed.......... ee ates December 1. 1883. 
Chimneys and piers to be finizhed.............. n 7, 188:3. 
Back (ia ering eit iw ie ets eee eens beens os 10, 1883. 
Oatside finish completed and interior ready for 
PUASCONT SG sacics 5 waa erage a aoe Seek he ws a races a January 20, 1884. 
Plastering completed. ........ cece cece eeenees February 10, 1884. 
* Interior woud-work done ...... Ce ee April 1, 1884, 
Painters’ work completed............ sieuls whaeig é * 15, 1884. 
MASON. 


EXCAVATION, ETC. 


Set proper batter-boards and mark out the building accurately 
ectremponnde the direction of the architect. 

Take off the sod and loam from site of house and 
for eight feet additional in width all around. Excavate the cellar 
to a depth of five feet below the highest part of the ground covered 
by the building, making the excavation eicht inches 
wider all around than the outsids of foundation-walls ; 
excavate trenches for all walls two feet below cellar bottom, and for 
footings of piers and chimneys eight inches below cellar bottom; ex- 
cavate for posts and piers of porches and piazzas four fect below 

resent surface; excavate trench four feet deep and one hundred 
ovt long for drain-pipe, and excavate cesspool cicht feet in diame- 
tur and twelve feet deep. Excavate for dry well to each rain-water 


Excavation. 


leader where directed, eigl+ feet from the house and five feet deep, 
and for trench four feet deep from each dry well to house. 


[AREAS, CISTERNS, ETC. ] 
Separate the loam and stack by itself where directed, and dump 


the other earth from the excavations wherever directed within two 


hundred feet of the building. Clear away and remove all rubbish 
entirely from the premises at the completion of the 
building. Refill dry wells and around cellar walls with een? 
snall stones or gravel. Refill with ordinary earth : 
around césspools, posts, piers, and pipes. Ram thoroughly or pud- 
dle with water all filling material every foot in height; spread and 
grade neatly the remainder of the material from the excavation as 
directed, forming gravel-walks and drive-ways neatly, and elsewhere 
spreading the loam evenly on top, sowing in the best manner with 
blue-grass seed and rolling, and finishing with two fect in width of 
the best cods on each side of gravel-walks and drive-ways, and three 
feet in width around house and piazzas, all to be done in the best 
manner, properly cared for and kept in order until the house is 
delivered. , 

lc any blasting should be necessary for making the excavations 
above specified [seven] cents per cubic foot will be paid by the 
owner for biasting, breaking up, and removing the 
“tone: but all stone so removed which may be suitable Blasting. 
shall be used in building the cellar-walls or piers, and for all stone 
so taken from the excavation and used in the building, the contractor 
shall pay the owner at the rate of [seven] cents per cubic foot. 

Furr‘sh and lay in the best manner from outside of cellar-wall to 
cesspool [one hundred] feet of first quality [Portland, Akron, Scotch] 
five-inch glazed earthenware drain-pipe, all uni- 
formly graded, the bed hollowed for the hubs, and 2'2!n-Plpe, ete. 
all jointed with clear, fresh Portland cement, and the joints scraped 
smooth inside as laid. Leave the line of pipes open until inspected 
and approved before refilling the trench. Include in 
the line of pipe a five-inch running trap of the same 
make, with (anil-hole: to be placed not less than six feet from the 
house, and the hand-hole closed by tight cover; and include also a 
5” x 5” T-branch where directed, between the house 
and the trap, the branch of the T to be turned up- 
ward, and a vertical five-inch pipe of the same make 
to be brought to the surface of the ground and covered with a proper 
earthenware ventilating cap, all jointed with cement. 

Furnish and lay four-inch glazed earthenware pipes of the same 
make, all jointed in cement, from each dry well to 
the rain-water leaders. Each pipe to turn with eee 
quarter-bend at the cellar wall and to be brought Se eant 
upward to the surface of the ground to receive the 
foot of the leader. 


Trap. 


Foot Ventila- 
tion. 


FOUNDATIONS. 


All the lime used in the mason-work throughout to be Extra No. 1 
[ Rockland, Canaan, Gilen’s Falls,] and all cement except that used for 
jeinting drain-pipes to be best fresh [ Rosendale, Akron, 
Louisville,] of the [F*. O. Norton] brand. All sand to 
be clean and sharp, and used in proper proportions. 

Furnish all materials and build the cellar-walls 18 inches thick to 
the underside of sills of good ledge or other approved 
stone ; the first 18 inches to be laid dry in the trenches, Sand: 
and the remainder 2 be laid in mortar made with lime and cement 
in equal parts and clean, sharp sand in proper pro- 
nerions nile whole to be laid to a line om ach ince: ee 
well bonded, the joints filled with mortar and all to be thoroughly 
trowel-pointed inside and outside the whole height, holding the 
trowel obliquely so as to weather the pointing on the outside. Set 
the best face of the stones outside, both above and below ground. Set 
stone footings for piers and chimneys and foundations for rane and 
boiler. Level up carefully and bed the sill in cement-mortar and 
eau up around it inside and outside, and bed and point up around 

rames of basement windows. Build piers of dry stone for front 
granite step. Leave openings for drain, gas and water pipes, and 
fill up around them afterwards. 

Build the cesspool with circular wall of dry stone cighteen inches 
thick. Draw in the top and cover with three-inch planed blue-stone, 
two feet square, with man-hole and grated cover, set 
in cement four inches below finished grade, and the 
sod neatly turned down upon it. Build in the drain-pipe properly. 

Furnish and set one step of best clear [Connecticut] granite at front 
porch, to be eight feet long, sixteen inches wide on 
top, and twelve inches high, seven inches to be above 
ground ; the part above ground, top and ends, to be pene hammered. 

All the bricks used in the building except for fireplaces, hearths, 
and setting of ranve, furnace and boiler to be the best hard com- 
mon brick, to be carefully culled for facing of chim- 
neys above rvof, and all to be new, well-shaped, and melokwork: 
of uniform size. All to be laid wet except in freezing weather, with 
one thoronghly flushed up with mortar, and all well bonded. All 

rickwork to be afterwards plastered is to have rough joints, other 
work to have the joints neatly struck; and all work visible outside 
the house to be washed down after completion with muriatic acid. 

Build piers in cellar and for outside work as shown on plans, all 
to be 12” x 12”, laid in mortar made with equal parts 
of lime and cement and wedged tightly up to under- 
side of timbers with slate chips in mortar. 


Lime and 
C ement. 


Cesspool. 


Stone Steps. 


Pliers. 
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Build the chimneys as shown on drawings, with flues 8” x 12” or 
8” x 8” as shown, of hard brick in mortar made with one part ce- 
ment to two parts lime to underside of roof board- 

Chimneys ing; above roof to be of selected brick, formed ac- 
cording to drawings and details and laid in mortar made with equal 
parts of lime and cement, colored with Venetian red to a light red 
color, and the upper four courses to be laid in clear cement. The 
brickwork of chimneys to be kept in all cases at least one inch clear 
of any wood-work. All withs to be four inches thick, well bonded 
into the walls, and all flues to be carried up separately to the top. 
Plaster every flue smoothly inside to the top, and clean out at com- 
pletion, and plaster the outside of each chimney from basement floor 
to underside of roof boarding. Build in lead flashings, to be provided 
by the carpenter, and provide and build in eyes and set strong 
wrought-iron stays, as directed, to all chimneys rising more than fif- 
teen feet above the roof. Provide and set eight-inch iron thimble in 
furnace-flue, sixteen inches clear below underside of beams, and five- 
inch thimbles and covers with ventilating arrangement in laundry, two 
feet clear below ceiling, and in two attics, to be three feet clear above 
floor unless otherwise directed. Provide and set also 8” x 8” iron 
cleaning-out door and frame in furnace-flue, two feet above basement 
floor ; and a 12” x 12” door and frame in each ash-pit, close to base- 
ment floor; and 8” x 12” black japanned ventilating register in 
kitchen. 

Turn 4-inch trimmer-arches on centres to all fireplaces, to be two 
feet wide by the length of the breast; turn also trim- 
mer-arches in front of range and wash -boiler to sup- 
port hearths not less than 20” wide in front of each. 
Level up with cement-concrete, or brickwork, to receive hearths. 

Build the fireplaces with the rough brickwork only at first, 
making the opening three feet high above top of beams, and putting 
in two $” x 2” wrought-iron ee to each 
opening, each bar to be eight inches longer than the 
opening. After the house is plastered provide all materials and 
build fireplaces and hearths according to detail drawings, and cover 
securely with boards for protection until the building is delivered. 
The fireplace in parlor is to be lined with ornamental cast-iron 
plates, of pattern to be selected by the owner, an.l to cost ten dollars 
per set, exclusive of putting up; and to have facings of French ma- 
jolica tiles, to be selected by the owner and to cost twenty-five dollars 
per set exclusive of putting up, and hearth of royal blue glazed 
American tiles in three-inch squares with border of two rows of one- 
inch black glazed tiles, with one row between of Low’s three-inch 
Chelsea tiles, of pattern to be selected by the owner; the hearth to 
be 20” wide and 5’ 6” Jong, inclusive of border. All to be executed 
in the best manner by skilled workmen, the tile facings to be secured 
in place with polished brass angle-bars, and the hearth to be laid in 
Portland cement, and all to be thoroughly backed up with brick and 
mortar. Make the hearth within the fireplace of good face-brick. 
‘Lhe dining-room fireplace is to be lined with Philadelphia glazed 
brick to be selected by the owner, and is to have facing of Italian 
griotte marble, 4” wide and 2?” thick, with cavetto moulding around 
the opening, and hearth, 20” by 5’, of American unglazed red tiles 
without border, all executed in the best manner and thoroughly 
backed up with brick and mortar, and to have face-brick hearth 
within the fireplace. 

All the other fireplaces in the building are to be of selected 
pressed brick with borders of moulded brick, as per detail drawings, 
and hearths of 16” width by length as directed, of pressed brick laid 
flat, with border of brick moulded with half-round on the edge, 
mitered at the angles and set with the half-round projecting above 
the floor, all laid in red mortar and neatly pointed. All fireplaces 
to be built in the best manner, with }” x 2” chimney-bars, 8” longer 
than the opening, to support those shown with square openings, all 
well backed up, and the joint between old and new work thoroughly 
broken to prevent the escape of sparks. Provide and set neat ash- 
grates to all first-story fireplaces, without dampers. | 

Set the range, to be provided by another contractor, in pressed 
brick in the best manner, to show a 12-inch pier on each side, and 
carrying up the face-brick setting to the ceiling, with 

Range- lintel of rubbed blue-stone, five courses high by the 
whole length of the breast, to hold the brickwork above. Make 
hearth to the same 20” wide by the full length of range and piers, 
of pressed brick laid flat in cement. 

Do all excavation and other work necessary and furnish all mate- 
rials, and set in the best manner in pressed brick the furnace, to be 
provided by the contractor for the heating. Make 
cold-air chamber under furnace not less than eighteen 
inches deep, all of hard brick in clear cement, with bottom of the 
same, and make cold-air box, ten feet long, under cellar floor for 

supplying the same, to be 18” deep by 3’ wide, with 
Cold-Air Box. bottom and sides of hard brick in clear cement, and 
all plastered with cement, and covered with 3-inch flagstones with 
close axed joints. Connect the cold-air box complete and make 
tight all around it, and leave the whole in perfect working order. 

Provide and set in laundry where directed a 35-gallon [Steeger’s] 
best heavy-tinned copper wash-boiler with dished soapstone top, 
grate, ash-pit, and doors complete, and with steam- 
oer eee pipe connected properly into flue. All to be set in 
pressed brick in the best manner, and to have hearth 20 inches wide 
by the length of the boiler, of pressed brick laid flat in cement. 

Lay two courses of rough brick in mortar on top of foundation- 


Trimmer 
Arches. 


Fireplaces. 


Furnace. 


walls behind sill all around the building, and fill up with four courses 
of the same between beams on top of sill. Lay four 

courses of the same on top of all dropped girts and ee TUNES 
caps of partitions which carry beams in every story between the 
beams and studs, and build a vertical 4-inch wall of the same from 
the plate all around-to underside of roof-boarding. After the par- 
titions are bridged lay one course of brick in mortar between studs 
on top of all the bridging throughout. Lay one course of brick in 
mortar on top of under floor in each story around all chimneys and 
between the furring studs of the breasts, filling the whole space from 
brickwork of chimneys to outside of studs. 

Level off the cellar floor, roll or settle thoroughly, and concrete 
the whole three inches thick in the best manner, the 
concrete to be made with one part fresh [ F’. O. Norton 
Rosendale] cement to two parts clean sharp sand, and three parts 
washed pebbles or broken stone, and the portion not covered by 
wooden floor to be smoothed off neatly, and all left perfect at the 
completion of the building. 

The mason is to assist the other mechanics employed in the build- 
ing wherever his help is necessary, and is to do all 
cutting and jobbing required without extra charge, 
and leave all perfect. 


Goncreting. 


Miscellaneous. 


CRUSHING STRENGTII OF BRICKS AND OF BRICK 
PIERS. 


HE following tests on the 
strength of bricks ard _ brick 
piers were recently mae under 
the direction «f Mr. F. E. Kid- 
der for the Massachusetts 
Charitable Mcchanic Associa- 
tion. We qucte the following 


(locla 


Tower! 
prighton __ 


Engl ond :! 
[ess Si mpson 





and Pranch from Mr. Kidder’s report to 
Preovte the Committee on building 
a Materials : 
= The bricks tested were as 
‘Building follows : 
Meow Three Philadel phia face- 
bricks. 


Four New England pressed 
bricks. 

Four ordinary 
Cambridge (Mass.) 
bricks. 

Three bricks from 
Boston ‘Terra-Cotta 
Company. 

One briek of Se- 
lenitie cement and 
coke. 

One porous terra- 
cotta brick. 

Two bricks of Se- 
lenitic cement and 
sand. 


{ 





f oan: The specimens 
te were tested in the 
Bie government testing- 





machine at Water- 
town, Mass., and 
great care was exer- 
cised to make the 
As the parallel plates between which 


¢ . 
a4 Pt 
hs oe 
hee ‘s 


tests as perfect as 
the bricks were crus 


ee 
ied are fixed in one position, it is necessary that 
the apoE tested should have perfectly parallel faces. The bricks 


which were tested were rubbed on a revolving bed until the top 
and bottom faces were perfectly true and parallel, or as nearly so as 
it was possible to make them. ‘The preparation of the bricks in 
this way required a great deal of time and expense, the latter 
amounting to two or three dollars for a single brick. in many cases, 

PuILaDELruia FaAce-Brick :— These bricks were furnished by 
Waldo Brothers, 57 Kilby St., Boston. ‘They were very perfect in 
form, but quite soft, being the softest clay brick tested. 

First brick measured 8.23” x 4.1” x 2.32” thick. It was crushed 
flatwise, as were all of the bricks. The brick was first subjected to 
a pressure of 50,000 Ibs., which was gradually increased. The 
brick commenced to crack under a pressure of 145,000 lbs., or 4,303 
lbs. to the square inch. ‘The cracks first appeared on one edge, and 
then the other edges soon cracked. Before the brick was finally 
crushed it was cracked badly, and several pieces had fallen from the 
outside. The brick failed under 204,300 lbs., or 6,062 lbs. per square 
inch. 

Second brick measured 8.3” x 4” x 2.3” thick. This brick com- 
menced to crack under 113,000 lbs., or 3,400 Ibs. to the square inch, 
and failed under 193,600 lbs., or 5,831 (bs. per square inch. 

Third brick measured 4.1” x 8.3” x 2.25’ thick. It commenced to 
crack under 98,000 lbs. pressure (2,879 lbs. per square inch), and 
was badly cracked under 154,000 lbs. pressure. Net strength 199,500 
lbs., or 5,860 lbs. to the square inch. 

Common Brick (from Mr. M. W. Sands’s brick-yard, Cambridge, 
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Mass.) : — These bricks represent good Eastern brick, and were very 
hard, containing considerable flint. It was so dillicult to rub down 
the faces of these bricks to parallel surfaces that only one whole 
brick was prepared, and the remaining specimens were half-bricks. 

First brick measured 7.88” x 3.27” x 1.97” thick; cracked slightly 
under a pressure of 150,000 Ibs., but the cracking did not increase 
until after the pressure had reached 200,000 Ibs. Zhe net strength of 
the brick was 333,500 lbs., or 12,940 lbs. per square inch. 

First half-brick measured 8.25" x 3.35” x 2.02” thick. Commenced 
to crack under 40,000 lbs. pressure (3,670 lbs. per square inch). Net 
strength 107,000 lbs., or 9,825 lbs. to the square inch. The brick 
cracked most on the sides which had been the outside edges of the 
whole brick. 

Second half-brick measured 8.25” x 8.9” x 2.1” thick. Cracks first 
appeared under 43,000 Ibs. pressure (3,393 lbs. per square inch). 
Net strength 148,000 /bs., or 11,681 lbs. fo the square inch. 

Third half-brick measured 8.4” x 3.93" x 2.05” thick. This brick 
did not fit between the plates of the machine very perfectly. Com- 
menced to crack under 51,000 lbs. pressure (3,797 lbs. per square 
inch.) Net strength 192,000 lbs., or 14,296 lbs. to the square inch. 

New ENGLAND Pressep Brick, made in Danvers, Mass. : — 
These samples were selected from a lot of brick exhibited at the re- 
cent fair of the Association by the New England Pressed Brick 
Company. 

These bricks, being made under hydraulic pressure are extremely 
hard (so hard that it was almost impossible to cut them with stone- 
cutters’ chisels), and are very regular in shape. All the specimens 
of this kind of bricks were half-bricks cut. from whole ones. 

First brick measured 3.5” x 3.7” x 1.98,” thick. Cracks were first 
observed, while the brick was under a pressure of 50,000 lbs. (3,862 
lbs. per square inch.) Net strength 133,000 lbs., or 10,270 lbs. per 
square inch. 

It was observed while testing this brick, that while the edge face 
of the brick that had been the end of the whole brick cracked and 
fell off in pieces, the face which had been at the centre of the brick 
remained intact. 

Second brick measured 3.75” x 3.52" x 2.1" thick. First crack ap- 

ared when the brick was under a pressure of 108,000 Ibs., or 8,180 
bs. per square inch. Ultimate strength 178,600 (bs., being 13,530 lbs. 
to the square inch. This brick did not crack very badly. 

Third brick measured 3.5” x 3.8” x 1.91" thick. First crack ap- 

ared when the pressure reached 33,000 lbs. (2,480 Ibs. per square 
inch), and the brick failed under 174,000 /6s., or 13,082 lbs. to the 
square inch. Very much of the outside of the brick scaled off, before 
the brick was crushed. 

Fourth brick measured 3.8” x 8.54” x 2.12” thick. It commenced 
to crack under 61,000 Ibs., pressure (4,535 lbs. per square inch), and 
was crushed under a pressure of 176,000 lbs., or 13,085 lbs. per square 
inch. 

BricK MANUFACTURED BY THE Boston TERRA-CoTTa Co., 
(Messrs. Lewis & Lane, Proprietors) : — ‘These bricks are made from 
finer clay than the common brick tested, and were more uniform in 

uality. 

: First brick. This brick was nearly in the form of a square, with one 
corner cut off; the brick measured 3.82” x 3.78” on the long sides, 
and was 1.36” thick. The area of the compressed surface was only 
11.46 square inches. The brick did not fit between the plates of the 
machine very perfectly, so that it was necessary to use very thin brass 
packing. The brick cracked a little at one corner, under a pres- 
sure of 40,000 Ibs., but this was owing to imperfectly fitting the ma- 
chine, and the crack did not increase until the pressure reached 132,- 
000 Ibs., 11,518 Ibs. per squareinch. Net strength of the brick, 158,- 
400 lbs., or 13,839 lbs. per square inch. 

Second brick. This brick was shaped like an ordinary brick with 
One corner cut off, except that it had a slight depression in one face. 
This depression was filled with plaster-of-Paris, that being the best 
material at hand; the depression was not more than one-tenth of an 
inch. The brick had an area on its face of 25.6 square inches and 
was 1.86” thick. It commenced to crack when under a pressure of 
220,000 Ibs. (8,593 Ibs. per square inch), and was crushed under 
272.000 lbs., or 11.406 lbs. to the square inch. 

Third brick. This brick was of the same shape as the previous 
brick, and the depression in its face was filled in the same way. It 
is very probable that the strength of these two bricks was lowered 
by the depression filled with plaster-of-Paris. The area of the face 
of the brick was 28.88 equare inches, and it was 1.9” thick. ‘The 
brick commenced to crack while under a pressure of 3,530 Ibs. per 
synare inch. Net strength 253.000 lbs., or 9,766 lbs. to the square inch. 

The tensile strength of brick of this manufacture was determined, 
by testing 4 briquets of the usual form, to he about 520 lbs. to the 
sjuare inch, being equal to that of the best Portland cement a year 
old. 

Brick oF SELENITIC CEMENT AND Sanp:—These bricks (fur- 
nished bv the Patent Selenitic Cement Co.. of Boston), were exhib- 
ited atthe recent fair of the Association. ‘These brick are only dried, 
not baked, and are not very hard. 

First brick measured 8.5” x 4.3” x 2.05” thick, and weighed 54 Ibs. 
Owing to imperfect fitting it was necessary to use brass packing at 
two corners. The brick commenced to crack under a pressure of 656 
lbs. per syuare inch, and failed under 56,600 /bs., or 1,548 lbs. per 
square cach. 


Second brick measured 4.36” x 8.54” x 2.2” thick; commenced to 
crack under a pressure of 1,284 Ibs. per square inch, and was crushed 
under 55,900 lbs., or 1,504 lbs. per square inch. Both of these bricks 
were so disintegrated by being crushed that they could be crumbled 
into a powder between the fingers. 

Brick or SELenitic CEMENT AND COKE :—This is a fire-proof 
brick manufactured for the Patent Selenitic Cement Co. This brick 
measured 4.35” x 8.5” x 2.15” thick, and weighed 4 lbs., being both 
soft and light. It commenced to crack when under a pressure of 
24,000 Ibs. (650 Ibs. per square inch). and failed under 47,700 lbs., 
or 1,290 lbs. to the square inch. 

Brick oF Porous ‘TerRRA—CoTta, (manufactured for fire-proof- 
ing. for Mr. S. E. Loring, under his patents) : — This brick is of a low 
grade of fire-clay, mixed with saw-dust and burnt. The saw-dust 
burning out leaves the brick very porous. The specimen tested 
measured 3.7” x 7.85” x 2.25” thick. It cracked at 9,000 Ibs., and 
would stand no more pressure: hence tis net strength was 9,000 (bs., 
or 309 (bz. to the square inch. 

The following table shows the strength of each brick tested, with 
the area of the face to which the baer was applied, and the 
average strength of the different makes of bricks. 





Area of | Commenced to Net 
NaME OF BRICK. Face | crack under | strength 
int’.| Yds. perl)”. | per Ui". 
Philadelphia Face-Brick, . . 33.7 4,303 6,062 
ss " o oe 32.2 3,400 5.831 
" me o eu 34.03 2,°79 5,862 
Averuge, 3,527 5,918 
Cambridge Brick (Eastern),. . 25.77 7 760 12,941 
ae ee * er 10.89 3.670 0,825 
ue ef = ee 12.67 3.3393 11,681 
" - a “6 13.43 3,397 14,296 
Average, 4,655 12,186 
New England Pressed Brick, . 12.95 3,862 10,270 
" os oy . 13.2 &,180 13,530 
" “ bg . 13.319 2,480 13,082 
ee " . ‘ 13.45 4,535 13,085 
Average, 4,764 12,490 
Boston Terra-Cotta Co.'s Brick, 11.46 11,518 13,839 
eo Ty ee 6e 23.60 593 11,406 
&6 66 os 6 28.88 3.530 9,766 
Average, 7,880 11,670 
Selenitic Cement and Sand,. . 36.55 656 1,548 
“ a“ “oo. | 87.5 1,284 1,504 
Average, 970 ; 1,526 
Selenitic Cement and Coke,. . 36.97 650 1,290 
Porous Terra-Cotta,. ... . 29.04 809 309 


Comparing the strength of the hard-burned brick, we see that the 
dco is 9,766, while the strongest is 14,296 lbs. to the square 
inch. 

Mr. Trautwine gives the strenzth of brick at from 777 Ibs. to 
4,662 lbs. per square inch, and the average strength as 2,720 lbs. 
per square inch. 

Hence in using the figures given by Mr. Trautwine for the 
strength of our common Eastern brick, we use a value which is at 
least one-third smaller than it should be. 

The tests just described, being made on full-size bricks, selected 
at random, and with a very perfect testing-machine, are worthy of 
considerable confidence. 


TESTS OF THE STRENGTH OF BRICK PIERS, LAID WITH VARIOUS. 
MORTARS. 


These tests were made for the purpose of testing the strength of 
brick piers laid up with different cement-mortars, as compared with 
those laid up with ordinary mortar. The brick used in the piers 
were procured at M. W. Sands’s brick-yard, Cambridge, Mass., and 
were good ordinary brick. They were from the same lot as the 
samples of common brick tested, as described. 

The piers were 8” x 12”, and nine courses, or about 224” high, 
excepting the first, which was but eight courses high. 

‘They were built November 29, 1881, in one of the storehouses at 
the United States Arsenal in Watertown, Mass. In order to have 
the two ends of the piers perfectly parallel surfaces, a coat of about 
half an inch thick of pure Portland cement was put on the top of 
each pier, and the foot was grouted in the same cement. 

March 3, 1882, three months and five days later, the tops of the 
piers were dressed to plane surfaces at right angles to the sides of the 
piers. On attempting to dress the lower end: of the piers, the cem- 
ent grout peelcd off, and it was necessary to remove it entirely and 

ut on a layer of cement similar to that on the top of the piers. 

his was allowed to harden for one month and sixteen days, when 
the piers were tested. At that time the piers were four months and 
twenty-six days old. As the piers were built in cold weather the 
bricks were not wet. 

The piers were built by a skilled brick-layer, and the mortars were 
mixed under his superintendence. The tests were made with the 
Government testing-machine at the Arsenal. 

Pier No. 1. (Bricks laid in common lime-mortar, two days old.) 
This mortar was part of a lot prepared for use in the erection of a 
building then being built in Boston, and was such as is commonly 
used in building. 
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Size of pier, 8x12" . . 
Length, 8 courses. 


Se ea ee ee ae, BS eq. ins, 
Weight . . . . bd . . . . . : . . . 


a « 2ua tre. 
snd a: RE TO, 


Age wpe, -8 "4 6,” fer. et er Pe ew”. eer 16 4 mo, 26 days. 
Ultimate strength Se tag ae Sa cele a: 150,000 lbs. 
Time OF te8t «5. ig * a ee ae ar ee ee ae ee ee ee 


Under a load of 80,000 lbs. a longitudinal crack was opened in 
first and second courses ; 90,000 Ibs. extended the crack across four 
courses, also opening crack on the opposite side of the pier across 
seven courses. The pier sustained the maximum load five minutes, 
ee developing longitudinal cracks, and crushing some of the 

ricks. 
Pier No. 2. (Brick laid in mortar composed of one part Portland 
cement and three parts lime-mortar.) 


Size, 8x19". . Shae erik Arete . Area, 96 sq. ins. 
DOR. DB OOUNORE bi -d  Kek we 2” uke PD es RE 
TRIMS) a es ne ae re ib, Ae 6 eS dee eee Cee 
Age. 6 4-0-5 ew et sat g ee UB so lk ee ees eae: 
Uitimate strengih: 6 <6 3. & 48 woe ; 200,000 lbs. 
RR OT CORE serge he AT ee a Se RE RE a et eee 


A load of 180,000 lbs. opened a longitudinal seam in the fourth 
course. Sustained the maximum load one minute. The pier failed 
by opening longitudinal seams, and did not break up when removed 
from the machine. 

Pier No. 3. (Bricks laid in mortar composed of one part Newark 
and Rosendale cement and three parts lime-mortar.) 


Bize Gf pier B" x18". 8 ee 8 SS Area, 96 sq. ins. 
Length, 9 courses 2: 22% ins. 
WeOIORE 5° 5. ee) a 
UE a ae ate on se 
Ultimate strength . 
Time of test ° ° 5a) hte Oe 


At 130,000 lbs. compression longitudinal seams appeared in the 
second and fourth courses. Rapid development of seams occurred 
under 220,000 Ibs. ‘The pier sustained the maximum load one min- 
ute, failing by splitting and crushing the bricks. 

Pier No. 4. (Brick laid in mortar composed of one part Orchard 
Roman cement and three parts lime-mortar.) 


; . 159 lbs. 
4 mos. 26 days. 
245.000 lbs. 
20 min. 


Size of pier, 8” x12” . 


Area, 96 aq. ins. 
Length, 9courses . . a6 


« 22h ine. 


WIGRE. 4° SG So we SS ee eee ee oe 
GOs .- 96. eae ee ° a ee ae ae 4 mos. 26 days. 
Ultsmata SIPGROIR © 3, a a a 6 ce) we i ee 195 000 lbs. 


Time of test . « 2 + ea 25 min. 


At 100,000 Ibs. pressure three bricks cracked, and at 150,000 Ibs. 
pressure there were cracks in sight on each of the four faces. It 
sustained the maximum load one minute, and failed by cracking and 
crushing the bricks. 

Pier No.5. (Bricks laid in cement mixed in the proportion of one 
part Portland cement and two parts sand.) 


Size of pier, 8" x12" . . « 2 © © 
Length, 9 courses + «ses © © © » 
1 dae ek i A eee aA nee ae 
é . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Ultimate SITORGER.. -d> 5 Ge 6 78! es wt 
Time-OF (8. ee eh eld, ae 
At 125,000 lbs. pressure a crack ot nes in the third course, and 
one in the fifth course. The pier failed by opening longitudinal 
seams. It did not break up when removed from the machine. 
Pier No. 6. (Brick laid in cement composed of one part Newark 
and Rosendale cement and two parts sand.) 
Size of pier, 8” x 12” 
Length, 9 courses 
Welgnt 4. <2 « 
EOE tpg rs 20 
Ultimate strength 
Time oftest .. ‘ 
At 68,000 lbs. pressure cracks were perceived in the third courses 
from each end. Failed by opening longitudinal seams. 
Pier No. 7. (Bricks laid in cement composed of one part Orchard 
Roman cement and two parts sand.) 


Size of pier, 8" x12" . . 


. Area, 96 sq. ins. 
a. ta See Say Secret | ee 
ag: ae a ge 

; 4 mos. 26 days. 
240,000 Ibs. 

JO min, 


Area, % sq. ins. 

Sel ee Oa a ee ar, 
slay Sit ade aoe ae OR: 
. 4mos. 26 days. 

» «+ 205.000 /bs. 

20 min, 


Area, 96 sq. ins. 


Length. 9courses . . oh he eg ie ak SS" a ape 23) ins. 
“eight . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 164 lbs. 
OO a Oe a eos Oe OS OW See em we . « 4mos. 26 days. 

Ultimate strength . Sn ORG. 2G. ae Sc So Se ee 

Time of test . . . are ok a goer, me es a ee ee 


Failed 


Commenced to crack when under 170,000 lbs. pressure. 
Pier did 


by opening longitudinal seams and crushing the bricks. 
not break up when taken from the testing machine. 

Pier No. 8. (Four courses laid in Newark and Rosendale cement 
one part and sand one part; remaining five courses laid in Portland 
cement one part to two parts of sand.) 


eet ew ae avis. nee od eta a ts 
Length, 9 courses 
Weight “s « © % 
WAGE. ~i* 


Ultimate strength 
Time of test BA arn 8 ‘ 
Under 135,000 lbs. pressure the third course laid in Newark and 
Rosendale cement began to break off, When the pier failed the end 
laid in Newark and Rosendale cement was thoroughly cracked, 
while the opposite end (laid in Portland cement) had four longitu- 


. Area, 9% sq. ins. 
. . 23 1-16 ins. 
ee ee 167 lbs. 
ji ee ee NOE. Zi days, 


225,000 lbs. 


25 min. 





dinal seams, one in each face. This shows that the mortar composed 
of one part Portland cement to two parts of sand is stronger than 
that of Newark and Rosendale cements mixed in the proportion of 
one part cement to one of sand. 

The following table is arranged so as to show at a glance the 
strength of the piers laid with the different mortars, and to afford a 
ready means of comparison. It is interesting to compare the figures 
obtained from the tests, with those given in the hand-books. Mr. 
Trautwine, who is considered as good authority as any one, says that 
ordinary brickwork cracks with 20 to 30 tons per square foot, which 
is equivalent to 311 to 466 lbs. to the square inch. ‘The larger num- 
ber is less than half the pressure per square inch, which produced 
the first crack in the pier laid with lime-mortar. 














@ |fe2 | 2 
5 oe s a 
8” x 12” PIER. 5 gF = aa 
wa 4 Oona 2 
Common bricks laid in— $3 |fbS3)| $e 
ae ss Sf aa 
go .3°?] g 
Zs |$2as| 28 
5° ie 5 
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For first-rate brickwork in cement, Mr. Trautwine gives numbers 
which correspond to 770 to 1,088 Ibs. to the square inch. These 
numbers are also very much less than those obtained from the tests 
of the piers laid in cement. The Portland cement used in building 
these piers was the kind known as Brooks, Shoubridge & Co.’s ce- 
ment, and this with the other brands were furnished for the tests by 
Messrs. Waldo Bros., Boston, Mass. 

After making the tests above described, a block of Selenitic con- 
crete consisting of two plates of Selenitic cement, 20” x 12”, 12” 
thick, placed about 7” inches apart, and filled in with concrete, was 
tested under compression. The plates were dovetailed into the con- 


crete. This block was exhibited at the recent fair of the Association. 
COMDTERION ANGE 6m J oe BORK aoe OS 180 sq. ins. 
Weight . . . . . . . . * . . . . . * . * . 1 lbs. 


Brass packing was used to secure aneven bearing. The pressure 
was applied to the long sides of the block parallel to the faces. At 
50,000 Ibs. pressure, 277 lbs. to the square inch, one of the facings 
cracked. The block finally crushed under 120,000 Ibs., 666 lbs. to 
the square inch, the facings being wedged off, and the central part 
crushed. 

In making these tests I received much valuable assistance from 
Mr. Howard, Engineer in charge of testing-machine.” 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NEW HOTEL AT ROANOKE, VA. MR. GEORGE T. PEARSON, ARCHI- 
TECT, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HIS hotel has just been built at a cost somewhat less than $14,- 
000. ‘The basement, containing bar and billiard rooms, barber- 
rooms and lavatories, is built of stone with brick fireplaces; 

above this the building is wood, with red shingle roof. The number 
of bedrooms is fifty-five, and the form of roof has been made so as 
not to interfere with the proper appearance and convenience of such 
of these rooms as are in the third story. The dining-room, kitchens, 
parlors, ete., have been planned to suit a larger number of guests 
than can be accommodated in the present structure, as it is the pur- 
pose of the company to erect an additional wing so soon as the pres- 
ent contract is executed. The water-closet and bath-room fixtures 
are the same as are usually placed in such buildings. The dining- 
room, hall, smoking-room, and parlors are finished with wainscot and 
wooden ceilings made of yellow pine, and all the fireplaces are built 
of rough brick in brown mortar. 


CLUB-HOUSE OF THE BOSTON ART CLUB, BOSTON, MASS. 
W. R. EMERSON, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 


MR. 


A Water-Proor Lime-Wasn. — A German paper contains a formula 
for a wash which can be applied to lime walls and afterward become 
water-proof, so as to bear washing. Resenschek, of Munich, mixes to- 
gether the powder from three parts silicious rock (quartz), three parts 
broken marble and sandstone, alsv two parts of burned porcelain clay, 
with two parts freely-slaked lime, still warm In this way a wash is 
made which forms a silicate if often wetted, and becomes after a time 
almost like stone. The four constituents mixed together give the 
ground color to which any pigment that can be used with lime is added. 
It is applied quite quickly to the wall or other surface, let dry one day, 
and the next day frequently covered with water, which makes it water- 
proof. This wash can be cleansed with water without losing any of its 
color; on the contrary, each time it gets harder, so that it can even be 
brushed, while its porosity makes it look soft. The wash on calcimine 
can be used for ordinary purposes as well as for the finest painting. A 
so-called fresco surface can be prepared with it in the dry way. 
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SOME PRACTICAL NOTES ON BUILDING WOODS. 


VERY user of mahogany knows per- 
fectly well that the soundest, and the 
most highly-figured wood is nearly al- 
ways to be found on the outside of the 
logs. By the system, therefore, which 
is in practice of squaring the lugs, a 
great portion, and in fact the greatest 
portion, of the most valuable wood is 
wasted. Why such a ridiculous and 
wasteful form of manufacturing mahog- 
any logs should be adhered to would 
appear to be incomprehensible, and in- 
deed is only to be accounted for on the 
supposition that in a square form the 
loxs are the most suitable for transit. 
Surely, however, an octagonal form 





Wrought Ac would meet the difliculties of transit. 

Iron re By adopting such a ee of alae the 

Knocker A logs, if all the valuable portions of the 

cee - wood were not preserved for use, yet a 

j6th- Cen. much greater quantity than is at pres- 
Trench. ent retained would be preserved. 


The shippers abroad and the 
foreign saw-mills have, however, 
not been alone in matters relating 
to the waste of wood: perhaps 
the greatest offenders 
have been the archi- 
tects on this side. 
=) ‘Ihe losses which, 
through want of intel- 
ligent manufacture, 
shippers have caused 
have for the greater 
part been borne by 
themselves. ‘The los- 
ses that architects are 
daily causing, cither 
by their carelessness 
or by their lack of 
knowledge, fall entire- 
ly upon the builders. 
In no cases do tlhiese 
losses occur more fla- 
grantly and frequently 
than in those where 
weicht-carrying beams 

Hd are specified to be of 

i iit what we will term “un- 
Ai equal sizes.” Itis nec- 

essary to define in the 
first instance what we mean by “ unequal sizes.” All log-timber is 
hewn and all sawn pitch-pine timber is sawn, into equal squares, i. e., 
if a log squares 12% on one side, it will square 12” on all its sides. It 
ig the same in every case, whatever the size of the log may be. Of 
course a long pitchi-pine log may taper in its length very much, but 
at each cnd its sides will be equal. ‘Io insure economy, therefore, 
such unequal sizes as 12” x 7”, 14” x 9”, 18” x 10”, or 12” x 5”, 
and 14” x 8” should never be specified unless it be imperatively nec- 
ont that such “ ee sizes” should be specified. It is ob- 
viously mcre economical to specify 12” x 6”, 14” x 7”, and 18” x 
9”, as then it will at once be seen that by simply giving one deep cut 
to a log two “equal-sized’”’ beams are secured. It may possibly oc- 
cur to some architects that the piece or pieces cut off a log may be 
of considerable service to the builders; who may use them up for 
joiner’s work. This, however, albeit a popular supposition, is quite 
an erroneous one. The thick slahs cut off the outside of lows in the 
conversion of beams are all but useless in most cases, in consequence 
of their surface manufacture as well as through being either too 
coarse or too sappy. The slabs which come off hewn logs that are 
required to have sawn sides are valucless, and are not therefore as a 
rule sent with the sawn logs, but are retained at the saw-mill at the 
timber ports, and there used as fuel. The advantage, therefore, that 
architects can confer upon builders by specifying their beams to be 
of “equal sizes” is very apparent. Architects should also take care 
never to specify their beams to be of longer length than is quite 
necessary Ce e.g when the lengths exceed, say 20’ to 25’), because 
the price of log timber per foot or load is largely regulated by the 
cubical contents of each log, it advancing in proportion just as the 
cubical contents of each log increase. 

The same remarks apply, of course, equally to the size of the 
beams as to the lengths. Pitch-pine is the cheapest and the safest 
wood to specify for beams. By the safest we mean that, it being a 
wood of more uniform quality than the others, it is more likely to be 
secured free from sap, knots and shakes. We do not refer to its rel- 
ative strength, tenacity or durability, which, of course, is another 
question altogether. 

The main sizes in which sawn deals and boards are shipped to us 
[England] are as follow, and we place them in a tabulated form for 
the more convenient reference of architects. ‘They are: — 





sibtial 


4" x 12” wo ” ” ly 
4" x 11" a x ae i ” x oi 
” ” x x 

4" x a Qu x 7’ at, x 6” 
3” x Il 2" x 6” " x qe 
3” x 9” 2” x 5B” 1” x 6” 
OQ LM é 

23" x 9” 14" x 7" 1” x 6” 


There are other sizes of sawn wood that are also fairly common, 
but they come forward in smaller quantities than -do the sizes we 
have enumerated above, and, as a consequence, they are somewhat 
more dillicult to meet with, although, as we shall presently point out, 
they are, because less frequently called for, sold at a cheaper rate. 
W e do not, however, on this account advise architects to specify 
their use, because should special lengths be required the builder may 
have great difliculty in meeting with the lengths. What may be 


termed as the second category of sawn wood consists of the follow- 
ing sizes : — 


4" ” ” os 
4" - oH te 3 oh 1h and ‘ is . : if 
3” x< 12 and up. 2° x 8" 13” x« =4" 
3” Xx 1" 2” x G4" 1’? x 11" 
3” x gs” Q" of mt an 

o 79 1 9 

i x 9 2” x 4h” 1” Bf 
gs’ wet oe 1" ¢ ” 
23” x 64" 14 and 1}” x 9” and up. 1” x 54! 
mn x 6” 1 and 1 oe x 8” 1” x 4 “ 

1g and 13" x 64” 


Further than the above there are what in the timber trade are 
termed “off sizes,” that architects need not, however, take covni- 
zance of, insomuch as they come forward only in very small quan- 
tities. 

We are convinced that true economy will be attained by specify- 
ing the standard sizes that are enumerated in the first list, because 
by specifying those sizes, builders will have the opportunity offered 
to them of the cheapness which is always to be found in the compe- 
tition that a large stock to select from affords. 

Lhe question of economy as to building woods involves many con- 
siderations. 

It has often, as a case in point, been discussed whether broad or 
narrow flooring-boards are the most economical at their respective 
prices. 1’ x 7” may be taken to be one of the standard sizes of 
flvoring-boards. As 7” is a well-known width, there is a great de- 
mand for it, and in consequence it is the most expensive width, al- 
though a narrower board costs more preparing per square or per 
standard. The usual difference in price between a 1” x 7”, and 
say, a 1” x 5” flooring-board, ranges from 20s. to 25s. per stand- 
ard, or 18. to 18. 8d. per square. Against this,the saving in the 
first cost of a 5” board, however, comes in, and the way losses, which 
do much towards lessening, if, indeed, they do not fully reduce, the 
first apparent difference of cost. There is a loss of wood of from 
4" to §” upon each 7” board laid down to make a floor, and of 
course, there is precisely the same luss incurred in each 5” board. 
Thus, reckoning the loss at the lowest estimate of half an inch, there 
is a loss of a tenth incurred in using a 5” board as against a loss of 
only a fourteenth in using a 7” board. Asa matter of fact, the Eng- 
lish planing-mills nearly always take off at least five-cizhts of an 
inch when tonguing and grooving flooring-boards. In planing Amer- 
ican-spruce boards, which are rarely parallel, this may be a neces- 
sity ; but it is not a necessity as a rule, and, as a piece of advice to 
builders, we would suggest that, when ordering their flooring-boards, 
they demand that not more than half an inch of wood shall be 
wasted in the tonguing and grooving, which, indeed, should be abun- 
dantly suflicient. ‘Lhe loss of wood, however, incurred in using 
narrow in place of broader boards is not the only expense necessi- 
tated: it takes just the same number of nails to fasten down a 5” 
board as are required to fasten down a 7” inch board, and so the 
cost of the extra nails required for the 5’ boards represents an ad- 
ditional cost in that particular, and seven required for the broader, 
as against five only wanted for the narrower size. Then, of course, 
the labor of driving home the nails must be divided in the same pro- 

rtion. 

Doubles a 5” board is somewhat lighter to handle thana 7” 
board; but practical men tell us that it takes really the same length 
of time to lay a 5” as it does a 7” board. Whether this is exactly 
the fact may be doubted ; but, at any rate, the difference does not 
appear to be appreciable. It is quite certain, however, that a floor 
made of 7” boards can be laid down in much: less time than can one 
made of 5” boards. Thus to rank as against the saving in the 
reckoned price of 20s. to 25s. per standard, or 1s. to 1s. 3d. per 
square, in the using of 5” boards, there is, first, the loss of wasted 
wood, by the increased number of joints; secondly, the cost of the 
extra nails, necessitated by the increased number of boards required 
to cover the same space; thirdly, the extra labor necessitated by the 
handling of the greater number of boards, and the driving home of 
more nails. Further than this there is the finishing off of a larger 
number of joints. On the whole, it may be taken that the saving of 
20s. to 25s. per standard, or 18. to 1s. 3d. per square, does not 
cover the loss, and also pay for the extra labor which the narrow 
boards necessitate. It Soulil seem that a margin in price of some- 
thing like 40s. per standard, or 2s. per square, would be required 
for the purpose. Of course, the narrow board supplies a better floor, 
but we have been considering the question of cheapness only, which 
is often the main consideration. 

Four-inch deals are more costly than are 8’ deals, because there 
are fewer of them to be got. It will be readily enough understood 
that it requires larger and better trees to cut 4” deals from than are 
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required for the making of 3” deals, and thus the larger deals are 
less plentiful. Descending the seale, we find by the same rule that 
8” x 11”, and 8” x 9” deals are more costly than are 3” x 7”, and 
23’ x 7” battens. 

The difference in value between deals and battens of carpentry- 
quality ranges usually from 15s. to 20s. per standard, or from 10 per 
cent to 15 per cent. ‘The term “deals” is applied to any sawn wood 
that is 3” or 4” in thickness and more than 7” in width. ‘The term 
“battens ”’ is applied to any sawn wood that is 24 and not more 
than 3” in thickness, and that is 7” and under in width. 

Sawn wood that is less in thickness than 2}” is termed “ board.” 
Small stuff of square or nearly square sizes is termed “ scantlings.” 
“Timber ” is a term applied only to logs. 

It is worth while for architects to give their passing attention tu 
these remarks, as the terms “ timber,” “ deals,” * battens,” *“* boards,” 
and “scantlings” are frequently more or less misapplied by them. 

A correctness of definition on the part of architects when specify- 
ing the materials they require to be used is likely to give to the 
builder confidence in their ability and general knowledge, and so 
they will be likely to take fewer liberties with them. 

Insomuch, as we have pointed out that battens range in price from 
10 per cent to 15 per cent less than deals, it is obvious that economy 
is insured by architects specifying their spars and other “ scantling ” 
sizes to be of such dimensions as can be symmetrically cut out of 
battens, instead of, as they are usually specified, such sizes as can 
only be got out of deals. 

A saving of 10 to 15 per cent in any one item is no little matter. 

Economy in building, it will be admitted, is to be made up only 
by the savings extracted out of a number of items. It is not possible 
to largely reduce the cost of any particular material without too in- 
juriously affecting its worth. Intelligent economies, however, may 

practised in a thousand-and-one cases, and it is to the minute 
economies that are to be attained in the intelligently using of wood 
that these papers hope to usefully direct attention. 

Allied with this desire is the wish to convey to architects a better 
knowledge of the building woods of commerce gencrally. With the 
ever-varying conditions of the wood markets, architects lave little 
or nothing todo. They have, indeed, not sullicient time to bestow 
in that direction. It is to be expected of them, however, that they 
shall make themselves acquainted with some of the every-day terms 
of the trade, so that when using those terms as definitions they shall 
employ them in their proper and understood sense. — The Builder. 


HOW TO PREVENT TITE PASSAGE OF SOUND 
THROUGH FLOORS AND WALLS. 
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N these days of the telephone and 
microphone sounds are transmitted to 
enormous distances, or the slightest 
sound is magnified so that it is clearly 
audible. But among these wonders 
which are every day being made more 
perfect and astounding, we learn noth- 
ing as to the non-transmission of sound. 
If we seek for any means of prevent- 
ing sounds from passing through our 
party-walls which divide our houses, 
we are positively without any reliable 
knowledge whatever; yet anyone living 
in London, or in any other densely-pop- 
ulated district, cannot fail of being 

struck with the great importance of the subject. Among all the 
thousands of houses which are yearly erected in our large towns, 
how many are there where any precautions whatever are taken to 
prevent sound from passing through floors and walls? This, then, 
appears to me to be a very desirable practical question to be dis- 
cussed among our “ Friends in Council,” and it is to be hoped that 
it may be a means of eliciting valuable information, and suggesting 
some efficient remedies. 

We go on listening to our neighbors poking their fires, which is 
actually heard louder in the next house than it is in the very room 
where the poker is used; we are almost driven out of our senses by 

ianos being strummed in the houses on both sides of us; and we 
ieee to put up, as best we can, with all the various noises which are 
made over our heads in the floor above. Nor are houses any better 
on the Continent, for the noise of “ frotting’”’ the floors in the flat 
over our heads, in Paris, is something awful, especially if it happens 
early in the morning, as it frequently does, and we are awoke out of 
our sleep by it. 

Whiat, then, are the known remedies for this state of things? 
Pugging the floors? If we search in ‘“Gwilt’s Encyclopedia of 
Architecture,” where we might naturally expect to find some reli- 
able information upon the subject, we are informed that “pugging is 
plaster laid upon boards, fitted in between the joists of a floor, to 
prevent the passage of sound between two stories, and is executed in 
coarse stuff.” Many architects, trusting to this apparently simple 
cure, have done what I did. I was requested (now a number of 
years ago) by a client, in building a house for him, to take care that 
the sounds made in the bedroom above should not be heard by his 
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1 By James K. Colling, in “ Friends iu Council,” in the British Architect. 


guests when sitting quietly sipping their wine in the dining-room 
below. I was desired by my client himself to build everything in 
the most solid and substantial manner, so as to prevent the passage 
of all sound. I assured him, innocently enough, that I would take 
care to do sv, and would have all the floors properly pugged, which 
was then supposed to be an effectual remedy. He Faslice told me a 
tale of a builder, a former acquaintance of his, who, in building a 
house for himself, had built it so well and so solid that a pistol fired 
off in one apartment could not be heard in the next. He was not 
sure that this desirable state of things had been attained, but he did 
not doubt but that it had, and it showed the necessity of doing the 
work in the most solid manner. Consequently the floors were care- 
fully and solidly pugged, but, to my astonishment, sounds made in 
the rooms above were heard distressingly plain in those below. I 
then ascertained, by actual experiment, that * pugging,” instead of 
“preventing the passage of sound,” was, on the contrary, a very 
or conductor, and that with floors not pugged the sounds 

eard through them were much more subdued than where “ pugging ” 
was used. 

Now this word “solid ” is simply a deception; for it is a fact that the 
more solid a building is made, the more sonorous it becomes, and the 
more sounds are conducted through walls and floors from one apart- 
ment or house toanother. A fire-proof house, which is built with con- 
crete floors or brick arches, rings like a bell, and sound made in one 
pes is clearly heard throughout. For instance, if an entrance-hall 

1as a fire-proof ceiling, a person situated in an apartment above it will 

distinctly hear the footstep of any one approaching up the steps to 
the front door. Sound is increased and conducted by the connection 
and contact of hard materials, as in the ordinary musical -tuning- 
fork. If we strike it aud hold it in the fingers, the sound is scarcely 
heard, but if we rest the end of it upon the table the note is brought 
out strong and clear. | 

A complaint was made respecting the fire-proof houses in Belgra- 
via, when they were first built by the late Mr. Thomas Cubitt, that 
the sounds passed through the floors to such an extent that they 
were almost uninhabitable, but that a plan had been adopted wich 
had cured them. 1 therefore made inquiries as to this remedy, and 
I found that a layer of cockle-shells had been put in under the floors. 
My informant, however, assured me that they never had been cured, 
although the cockle-shells probably did some good; but this having 
been done, the inhabitants became more reconciled and put up with 
the evil. 

Some years ago I had a case of forming apartments for an invalid 
lady over some servants’ oflices, and I was requested to adopt every 
means in my power to prevent the sounds from below disturbing the 
invalid above. From the various and numerous experiments which 
I made at the time, I[ arrived at these results : — 

That all solid hard materials, such as glass, iron, brick and stone, 
facilitated the passage of sound through them; that hard, well-burnt 
bricks conducted sound better than half-burnt place bricks; that wood- 
work not only carried sound, but also reflected it and made it sono- 
rous; and that all soft, loose materials were the best non-conductors 
of sound; hence wool, hair, saw-dust, cork cuttings, and other simi- 
lar substances were the best non-conductors which could be found; 
that it was a great mistake to imagine that solid materials would 
make any construction sound-proof, and that a six-inch layer of wool 
would stop the passage of more sound than an eighteen-inch brick 
wall. Wool is the best for the purpose, but it is impossible to use 
animal wool without its being a means of breeding all kinds of ver- 
min, and probably causing such a disagreeable smell as to render the 
rooms highly unpleasant. 

In the case mentioned above, I commenced by forminy the floor 
double; the ceiling below, which was formed with thick kamptulicon 
instead of plaster, was two feet below the floor, and the joists were 
kept quite distinct and unconnected with those above. Upon the | 
ceiling joists a rough floor was laid, and upon this a layer of well- 
broken crockery, one foot deep, was placed. Upon the joists above 
were nailed strips of thick felt, before laying the floor-boards; and 
finally, a layer of thick kamptulicon below the carpet. But after all 
the care and trouble, the result was only partially successful. The 
broken crockery was used as the nearest approach that could easily 
be obtained to cockle-shells. The house being in the neighborhood 
of the Potteries, broken crockery could be had for the mere trouble 
of carting it away. The principle upon which the cockle-shells were 
supposed to act was the formation of a vast number of air-cells, by 
which the passage of the sound would be retarded. But it is a ques- 
tion whether the connection between the shells, from their being de- 
posited upon one another, would not counteract any benefit from the 
air-cells, and be the means of readily conducting the sound; and if 
it would do so in the shells, it would equally do so in the broken 
crockery. 

Hair-felt, no doubt, is a good non-conductor, but it would be an 
expensive one, as several thicknesses of the thickest felt made 
would be necessary to form anything like a perfect non-conductor. 
Mineral or slag wool, however, is a much better material for the 
purpose, and is much less costly. Mr. George Martin Luss, speak- 
ing of house construction in the Century Magazine for March last, 
says, respecting floors, that they “ought to be *deafened’ with ‘ min- 
eral wool,’ which, from its antiseptic and non-inflammable qualities, 
is a most valuable, and at the same time an inexpensive adjunct te 
good building. Mineral wool is prepared by passing superheated 
steam through ordinary iron slag, the resulting product being a 
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white, almost weightless, woolly substance, which is death to insects 
or vermin that enter it.” This he recommends as a fire-stop and a 
non-conductor of sound, to be laid on boards in the same manner as 
“ pugging,” about one inch in thickness. Instead of one inch, how- 
ever, it would be necessary for it to be laid not less than six inches 
in thickness. It cannot reasonably be expected that a layer so thin 
as one inch can possibly stop much sound. _ 

If, therefore, floors were made double, the ceiling-joists being 
wholly disconnected from the floor-joists above, and six inches of 
mineral or slag wool laid upon the upper side of the ceiling and em- 
bedding the ceiling-joists (the boarding is better omitted), the result 
would be a pretty tolerably sound-proof floor. I would still use the 
strips of felt nailed upon the upper edge of the floor joists, to dis- 
connect them from the floor-boards. It is very important that the 
ceiling-timbers should be kept quite separate from the timbers of 
the floor, for any connection between the two acts in the same man- 
ner as the sound-post in a violin, and makes the whole construction 
sonorous. 

Party-walls between houses, to make them more impervious to the 
passage of sound. should be built hollow and of a greater thickness 
than they are ordinarily built. What would be still better, how- 
ever, would be to build two distinct walls a few inches apart. But 
party-walls are more difficult to know how to treat than floors, as the 
additional space and necessary extra cost for doable walls would not 
be likely to be adopted unless insisted upon by Government, and 
maile imperative by a building act. In populous districts the extra 
space required would be a great objection. The thickness for double 
walls could not be less than twenty or twenty-one inches, as two 
nine-inch walls would be necessary; but in the suburbs, where the 
semi-detached house is of such frequent occurrence, the double walls 
micht be adopted with great advantage, instead of the plan of de- 
taching every other house. The houses would then necessarily be 
in rows, but the effect of detachment from noise would be more per- 
fect than in the semi-~letached house; for, although in a semi-de- 
tached house you are relieved from the noise made on one side, you 
are closely buckled to your neighbor on the other. 





CONCRETE FLOORING. 


T would be very desirable if manufacturers of 
cement and concrete were to supply the pro- 
fession with the results of experiments on the 
strength of concrete slabs. There are, it is 
true, a few published statements respecting the 
strength of concrete, which are sufficient to 
show the value of the material for floors and 
bearing surfaces, but they lack the authority 
that would be given if a few well-instituted 
tests were made and published. It is with re- 
gard to tensile strength that the profession 
would like to be informed more particularly, 
since the use of concrete for floors, stair-cases 
and landings is increasing. Some experiments 
by Mr. Reid, made to determine the tensile 
value of “rock concrete”. pipes showed an 
average in several series of tests of 443.6 Ib. 
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‘gy per square inch. The highest strength re- 

me I corded was 700 lbs. per square inch, and the 

< 7 Jowest 213 Ibs. These experiments were made 
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upon briquettes cut out of concrete pipes that 
had been rejected; and they are sufficient to 
show what resistance may be expected from concrete beams and 
slabs of the material. Mr. Uyatt’s experiments in the same direc- 
tion may be mentioned as showing the great strength obtained in em- 
bedding iron, in the forms of ties, in concrete. The results of some 
experiments by Mr. Kirkaldy to ascertain the resistance to a grad- 
ually increased bending stress of concrete beams constructed with a 
flat bar embedded near the bottom, are very satisfactory. They at 
least proved that the compressive resistance of Portland cement-con- 
crete was in excess of the demands of the tie-metal introduced, and 
that by the union of tie-metal with concrete, results equal to riveted 
or rolled beams are obtainable; but the architect is fully cognizant 
of the value of combining these two materials, and for floors requir- 
ing wreat strength, such a composite system is excellent. The ques- 
tion, however, is not so clearly answered how a slab of simple con- 
crete of a certain superficial area and thickness will stand a given 
load. What is the weight it will bear as a dead weight and as a live 
load without fracture? A few tests upon concrete slabs supported 
on two edges would! not be sufficiently reliable; the experiments 
ought to be numerous, different kinds of cement and aggregate should 
be experimented on, and vibration taken into the account. The 
resistance offered by concrete tubes has been found to be very great, 
the mean of several cracking tests upon pipes packed in clay, as in 
the case of a sewer-pipe, being 4,393 lbs. A more valuable case to 
the architect is mentioned in Mr. Reid’s treatise on concrete. A 
slab of “granitic breccia,” stone made by Mr. Buckwell many years 
ago, was cut to a size of 3 feet, by 2 feet 4 inches; its thickness was 
°$ inches. It was supported on two timbers with 3-inch bearings. 
‘“‘ Upon it was placed a weight of 3 tons, 5 cwt. 3 qrs. 17 Ibs., which 
it sustained for about 5 hours, when it broke with a fracture about 
midway through its length. This was equal to 1,054 lbs. per square 
foot.” The composition of this concrete was Anston stone, of large 


and irregular size, with a heavy dark Porland cement. Strencth is 
insured by weight and fineness of grinding, and these essentials ought 
to be required for concrete construction. It may be useful to know 
that arches of 10 feet span, with a rise of 10 inches only, and 5 inches 
thickness of crown, have sustained working loads of 2 cwt. per square 
foot. As we have said, however, greater research and more ex peri- 
ments are demanded before architects can safely introduce concrete 
floors without iron, and of any considerable urea. They now use 
concrete in landings and stair-cases, and for these purposes it has 
answered all expectations. ‘The intimate admixture of the cement 
and the aggregate, and the use of materials of the very best kind, are 
required in all works in which the concrete is made by the contrac- 
tor. The usual breaking strain specified is from 350 to 450 Ibs. per 
inch, and these high standards can be met by mixing and hard burn- 
ing. Weare glad to find a committee has been appointed by the 
American Society of Civil Engineers for the purpose of devising a 
uniform system of tests for cements, the principal difficulty experi- 
enced being that the experiments should be conducted with sand of 
the characteristics found in different localities.—Building News. 





THE FATE OF THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 
BUILDINGS. 


HE Main Centennial Building now 
in course of demolition in Fair- 
mount Park, Philadelphia, is the 
last to be removed of the many 
buildings erected solely for the 
great Exhibition. Like its less pre- 
tentious companions, it was sold for 
a mere trifle of its original cost, and 
will in the future serve the pur- 
poses of trade. ‘The Main Build- 
Ing cost $1,726.456.71, and at the 
close of the Exhibition sold for 
$250,000. The purchaser was Jolin 
S. Morton, on behalf of the Perma- 
nent Exhibition Company, which, 
in turn, sold the structure last sum- 
mer to B. C. Mitchell for $97,000. 
Mr. Mitchell is reported to have 
doubled his money in selling the 
materials of which the building was 
constructed. The iron-work was 
bought by McIntosh, Hemphill & 
Co., iron-workers of Pittsburgh, 
and already the eastern section of 
the mammoth structure is in the 
Smoky City. It will be used for 
the superstructure of iron mills and 
stations along the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, a portion being reserved 
for building purposes where it can 
be used advantageously. The glass, 
tin-roof, wood-work, and in fact, 
everything that entered into the 

construction of the building have been sold. Machinery Hall, which 

next approached the Main Building in size, cost, $736,424.61, and 
was aol to W.C. Allison, the West Philadelphia car manufacturer, 
for $24,000. The building was cut into sections, one portion enter- 
iny the car-works, another furnishing the roof for the market-house 
on Chestnut St., below Thirty-second, (which, however, has never 
been used for that purpose), while a third section was used in re- 
building the Atlantic Oil Refinery, after the great fire at Point 

Breeze. 

Agricultural Hall cost $264,045, and was purchased by Richard 
Dobbins for $18,000. It still administers to the amusement of Phil- 
adelphians, its new name being Industrial Art Hall, and its new lo- 
cation being on Broad Street, above Vine. Another section of the 
building was used in the market-house at the corner of Broad Street 
and Columbia Avenue. Mr. Dobbins also bought the Shoe and 
Leather Annex for $3,000, and what portions of it could not be used 
in decorating the Industrial Art Ifall, were removed to Long Branch 
and converted into pavilions and bath-houses. Memorial Hall, 
which cost the city $500,000 and the State $1,000,000, and Torticul- 
tural Hall, on which $263,573.39 was expended, were desizned for 
permanent structures. The cost of the Women’s Pavilion was 
guarded with jealousy by the Board of Control, and was never 
trusted to masculine ears. However, it sold for a mere song, $1,325 
being all that was paid for it by Hl. H. Yard, who removed it to the 
seashore, near Atlantic City, where it was transformed into a hotel. 
The decorations in Judces’ Ifall were transferred to the Main Build- 
ing when the Permanent Exhibition was opened, but the greater por- 
tion of the structure was taken to Morton Station, on the Philadel- 
Pe and West Chester Railroad. It was purchased by John S. 

orton for $1,500. The United States Government expended $578,- 

500 upon its building, and received $6.500 for it. The Department 
of Public Comfort, upon which $22,500 was expended, realized $1,- 
000. It was removed to Sea Girt, N.J., by James Hunter, and 
transformed into cottaces. 

The Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company re-erected the 
Wagon Annex at Greenwich Point, paying for it $850. The Centen- 
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nial National Bank building still stands in West Philadelphia in the 
shape of small buildings, having been sold to H. Crouse for $600. 
The New Jersey State building is now doing service at Haddonfield, 
N. J., while the structure occupied by the Centennial Board of Fi- 
nance shelters Philadelphians visiting Atlantic City. $1,000 was 
realized upon the Mineral Annex, it being removed to Cape May by 
its purchaser, William King, and made into bath-houses and cottages. 
The Chilian building was utilized by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company as a freight building. 

The Music Pavilion was purchased for $100 by John Walsh, who 
donated it for public purposes. Others of the buildings are now used 
for hotel purposes at Coney Island, Cape May, Asbury Park, Ocean 
Grove and other resorts. Some were used for private summer cot- 
tages, and two are yet standing in Germantown. Those erected by 
the various State governments, foreign nations or societies were sold 
upon private terms, which were not made public, and in many in- 
stances neither their owners nor present locations are known. Most 
of the buildings used for business purposes by the holders of privi- 
leges were removed by the owners, but in some cases they were aban- 
doned and left to be demolished by the wreckers. The buildings 
have become nearly as widely scattered as the goods they once con- 
tained. — The Metal- Worker. 








SLAG-BRICK. 
Boston, May, 1882. 
To THE Epitors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs,— Waving read in “ The American Archilect” of last 
week’s impression (May 20) a short notice of a paper read before 
the Society of Arts by Mr. Charles Wood, in May, 1880, upon the 
subject of “The Utilization of Blast-Furnace Slag,” 1 cannot but 
think that the subject must be one of vast importance to the proprie- 
tors of large iron works in this country. ‘The writer, about six years 
avo, was engaged in the interest of the Selenitic Cement Company 
of London in experimenting with iron slag for brick-makinz and 
concrete at the works of the Cleveland Slag-Working Company in 
Middlesboro’-on-Tees, Yorkshire. 

Mr. Charles Wood, the gentleman already mentioned, was then 
envineer and manager of a large iron works, and interested in the 
management of the brick company ; he was also the inventor of the 
different methods of treating irun slag by which it is reduced toa 
sand. 

Several different limes and cements were tried, but none succeeded 
so well as the Patent Selenitic Cement, which was being largely 
used for building purposes all over England, consequently this 
cement was adopted from that time up to the present with every 
success. Vast quantities of slag bricks are made every year, and 
largely used in Londun. They are avery superivr brick, having 
immense strenyvth, and have stood a crushing test of 33 tons to the 
square foot when three months old, and 81 tons per square foot at 
two years. 

Selenitie cement is now manufactured in this country, and is be- 
ing largely employed about Washington and Baltimore. ‘The pro- 
portions adopted by the Cleveland Slag-Working Company were 
three parts slag sand, one part selenitic cement, mixed in a semi-lry 
state, and made in a pressed-brick machine, such as is supplied by 
the New England Press Brick Manufacturing Company. 

I most certainly can testify to the adaptability of iron slag for 
brick-making or for concrete. I enclose a circular of the Slag- 
Working Company, which you can make use of as you like. The 
insertion of this letter may be interesting to some of your readers. 

Yours very truly, RoBERT JACKSON. 


BOWLING ALLEYS. 


Boston, May 23, 1882. 
To THE EpiTors OF THH AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 

Dear Sirs, — Can you inform me through the columns of your 
paper (American Architect) where [ can get some inforination in re- 
gard to the construction of bowling alleys, also racquet buildings? 

Yours truly, A SUBSCRIBER. 


[THERR is nothing of the kind in print that we know of, but rome hints 
can be gathered from various sources, as, for instance, from the plan and 
section of the bowling alley at the Harvard College Gymnasium, published 
a year or so ago in this journal. 

** Subscriber's’? bext way would be to inspect the best rooms of the kind 
en his reach, and form his own conclusions. —Eps. AMERICAN AKCHI- 
TECT. 





BALLOON ENGINES. 


WASHINGTON, May 26, 1882. 
To THE Epitors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs, — In an article on the provress of ballooning, in the 4th 
February issue of your journal, you mention a remarkably light 
steam-engine of thirty horse-power, weighing complete with boiler 
only 309 lbs. Would you kindly state the source of your informa- 
tion in regard to the engine, that I may learn more about it, and 
oblige? Yours, ete. Max HANSMANN. 

(THe. article was suggested by a paragraph in Le Génie Civil. if we recol- 
lect rightly, which again referred to an English periodical. The name of 
the maker of the engine was given, we think, but no further details. If 


that would be of any service to our correspondent, we will try to look it up. 
— Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. } 


A BADLY-TREATED ARCHITECT. 


MAY 25, 1882. 
To tur Epitors oF THR AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs,— A case of this kind has been brouzht to my notice: 
An architect was enzaved by certain officers of a company to make 
plans and desie¢ns, specifications, ete., for certain of their buildings, no 
peice stipulated. ie makes preliminary sketches — two or three dif- 
erent designs — by request, and sends them to be acted upon (as to 
choice of design) ata neeting of said company. It is to be understood 
in meantime the plans have met hearty approval of officers who or- 
dered them. Ife awaits the result of the meeting, expecting daily 
to be called upon to complete the papers ready to receive bids, when 
he sees the work advertised for proposals, said company having em- 

loyed envineering draughtsmen to complete, or to revise the work. 
Vhat should said architect do about it? Yours truly, S. 


[Ir the architect ia sure that he can prove his employment to make 
‘plans, specifications, cte.,”? and has already partially fultilled his agree- 
ment, and stands ready to complete it, we think that: bis clients would be 
heid to have no right to refuse to perform their part, or tu prevent him from 
performing his, and that he ean collect at law hig full compensation for the 
services which he agreed to render, whether his clients choose to abandon 
the contract or not. If no price were stipulated for his services, the cus- 
tomary commission would be implied. Whether he could collect damages 
in addition for injury to his reputation by such treatment would depend 
Upon circumstances. If he could 
thix account, he could certainly recover compensation, and indemnity for 
his costs, witness fees, aud other expenses of collection would be added to 
the rest. A case almost exactly similar is now pending in Massachusetts, 
and weshall be glad to put the parties to both in communication with each 
other if they wish. — Eps, AMERICAN ARCH:TECT. ] 





NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


SUBMARINE TELEPHONY. — In raising the vessel La Provence, which 
sank in the Bosphorus, the telephone was added to the diver’s dress, 
thus greatly facilitating the communications. One of the glasses of the 
helmet is replaced by a copper plate, in which a telephone is inserted, 
so that the diver has only to turn his head slightly in order to receive 
his instructions, and report what he sees. 
accident, lives may now be saved which would otherwise have been 
sacrificed. 





Bie Roor Truss. — The big trusses of the steel-mill roof at Indian- 
apolis are 120 feet long—the largest span in the State — with a pitch 
of 20 feet or near it, and as the huge triangle slowly mounts to its place 
it gives to an intelligent observer a good idea of engincering forces em- 
ployed in modern work. Each of the three sides of the triangle is 
formed of five heavy timbers, breaking joints and studded with the 
heads of bolts compacting them as solidly as if they were a single 
stick, and far more strongly. ‘They are strong enough to make sills for 
a railroad bridge. — Lngineering News. ; 





Lixcotn Memoriacs at Cuicaco. — The three commissioners ap- 
pointed by the will of the late Eli Bates to disburse his bequest of 
$55,000 for a monument to Abraham Lincoln and a fountain in Lincoln 
Park, Chicago, have set aside $40,000 for the monument and $18,000 for 
the fountain. They have solicited from prominent sculptors here and 
abroad designs which must be submitted by August l. A final scttle- 
ment of the estate has not yet been reached, but doubtless will be be 
fore the money is wanted. 





Hixpu Pray or Purtrying Rooms. — Dr. Fred. J. Mouatt, formerly 
Professor of Medicine in the Medical College at Calcutta, says in a re- 
cent lecture: The Llindus of every part of India with which 1 am 
acquainted have from time immemorial possessed a means of purifying 
the atmosphere of their rooms and hats, by spreading a light coating of 
a mixture of earth, containing organic matters, on their walls and 
floors. ‘She process is called “ leoping,” and is usually performed by 
the women of the household. With a view to submit this proceeding 
to a practical test, I had four cells in the Presidency jail of Calcutta, 
each containing 480 cubic feet of air, and practically unventilated, 
carefully prepared. Two of them were lime-washed throughout, and 
the two others “leoped.” I had four healthy prisoners locked up in 
them at night, one in cach cell. On opening the cells next morning, 
the two which were lime-washed were stuffy and offensive, redolent of 
the peculiar animal odor exhaled by native prisoners in such circum- 
stances. ‘The two others were as fresh and as pure as if no one had 
sleptin them. — Medical and Surgical Reporter. 





An Important Ivsurancg Decision. — It appears from the account 
of the New York JZimes that the house of Mrs. Hepsabeth C. Shaw, of 
that city, having been damaged by fire, the New York Equitable In- 
surance Company, which insured it, chose to rebuild and restore it to 
its previous good condition rather than pay outright in money the losses 
caused by the fire. After the building had been repaired and handed 
over to Mrs. Shaw she objected to it as not being as good as it had 
been. ‘The insurance company refused to do more than it had done, so 
she sued it for damages. In her complaint she asserted that green tim- 
bers had been put into the house, and that, generally, in construction 
and ornamentation it was inferior to the building as it stood before the 
fire occurred. She also claimed damages because the work of rebuild- 
ing had been unreasonably delayed. The trial of the case occupied 
three weeks before Judge Van Vorst and a jury, in the Supreme Court, 
Circuit. In the course of the trial Judge Van Vorst ruled that the in- 
surance company was bound, after it had chosen to rebuild, to make 
the new house as good in every way as the old one, although not to 
make it necessarily a fac-simile of the old one, and that it could not 
limit the cost of repairs to the amount of the insurance, but must ex: 
pend whatever sum was necessary to make the building perfect. The 
jury gave Mrs. Shaw a verdict for $1,621 damages. 


show that he had actually saffered loss on - 


Besides, in case of danger or , 


June 8, 1882.] 
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[Although a large portion of the building smtettigencs 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the editors 
greatly desire to receive voluntary information, espe- 
cvaliy from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


[Printed ppecureaeons of any patents herementioned 
ether with full detail illustrations, may de obtasned 
the Commissioner of Patents, ai Washington, for 

twenty-five cents.) 


268,211. SAFKTY-ELEVATOR FOR HATCHWAYS. — 
John B. Atwater, Chicago, III. 
258,225. CALIPERS. — Henry Foerster, Newark, 





258,231. ILLUMINATING-TILE.—Joshua K, Ingalls, 
New York, N. Y. 

268,247. Firk-EscaPpre.—Peter A. Nicholson, Phila- 
delpbia, Pa. 

258,282. VENTILATOR FOR WINDOWS.—Hugh H. 
Craig, Baltimore, Md. 

258,293. BOTTLE-BREAKING FIRE-EXTINGUISHER. 
—Almon M. Granger, Boston, Mass. 

258,329. SCREW-DRIVER.— Cal Thomas, Terre- 
Haute, Ind. 

254,344. SHUTTER-FASTENER.—Charles Altemiller, 
New York, N. Y. 

258,374. STRAM-RADIATOR.—John Chapman and 
Robert Brass, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

258.390. REAMER.—George W. Dudley, Waynes- 
borough, Va. 

254,391. ELBOW-FITTING FOB DRAINAGE-PIPES.— 
Caleb W. Durham, Chicago, 111. 

258,402. MANUFACTURING GLASS FOR USE IN IL- 
RUMSEY. W1NDOWS.—Alphonse Friedrick, Brook- 

n, N.Y. 
738,403. CraNE.—Mark Frisbie, Orland, Ind. 

258.406. WALL-PAPER-HANGING DEVICE.—William 
Geist, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

258,431. LATCH.—Joseph Kaye, Kirkstall, England. 

256,433. WATER-CLOsET.—David Smith Keith, To- 
ronto, Ontario, Canada, 

258,441. FIRE-ESCAPE. — John R. Koons, Shicks- 
hinny, Pa. 

258,153. EAVES-TROUGH HANGER. —- Richmond E. 
Mallory, West Salein, O. 

258,458. BURGLAR-ALARM.—Peter Moran, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

eee CHIMNEY-CAP.—William H. Payne, Cam- 
den, N. J. 

258,486. COMBINED WHATHER-SrRIP AND DOooR- 
SILL.—Joseph Singer, Wayne, Ind. 

258,510. SPRING-HINGE.—Cornelius 8. Van Wag- 
oner, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

258,539. ‘TTHEATRE-STAGE.—Charles A. Needham, 
New York, N. Y. : 


SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


Baltimore. 


BUILDING PERMITS.—Since our last report 23 permits 
have been granted, of which the following are the 
more important: — 

Moses Fox, three-st’y brick building, mansard 
roof, 8s w cor. Bond and Baltimore Sts, 

Josephine Lideman, three-st’y brick building, No. 
310 Aliceanna St., bet. ye and Wolf Sts. 

W. A. Hanway, 5 three-et’y brick buildings, com- 
mencing at nh wor. Druid Hill Ave. and Roberts St. 

White & Meyers, two-st’y brick building, Rice A)- 
ley, bet. Calhoun and Stricker Sts. 

Jas. D. Smith, one-st’y brick office, in rear of No. 
190 George St., bet. Fremont and Brune Sta. 

Dr. E. T. Henkle, 3 three-st’y brick buildings, Ed- 
mondson Ave., e of Arlington Ave. 

D. ¥F. Haynes & Co., one-st’y brick building, 36’ x 
36’, 8 w cor. Nicholson and Decatur Sts. 

Union Passenger Railway Co., two-st’y brick sta- 
ble, Pratt St., bet. Smallwood and Ackworth Sts. 

A. Frankenstine, 2 two-st’y brick buildings, Me- 
Henry St., e of Payson St. 

Herman H. Vordenberge, two-st’y brick stable, in 
rear of No. 276 Howard St., bet. Hamburg and Cross 
Sts. 

Maryland Pavement Co., frame structure, 50’ x 
125’, for the manufacture of asphalt blocks, Fulton 
Station, Baltimore, cost, abt. $15,000; Mr. George 
Archer, Architect; Mr. John Waters, contractor. 


Boston. 


BUILDING PERMITS.—Brick.—Pearl Pl., Nos. 25-31, 
cor. Hartford St., Ward 12, for Horace B. Taylor, 
mercantile, 40’ and 40’ 6” x 53’, five-st’y; Vinal & 
Dodge, builders. 

Wood. — Allandale St., rear of, near Centre St., 
Ward 23, well-house, 15’ 8” x 15'8’, for H. W. Wel- 
lington; H. A. Ayers, builders. 

alnut St., junction Neponset Ave., Ward 24, for 
Harriet B. Harding, dwell., 15’ and 48’ x 50’ and 56’, 
two-st’y; C. Moody & Co., builders. 

West Cottage St., No. 14, rear of, Ward 20, for 
James L. Taylor, stable, 20’ x 25’; Lanning & Drisco, 
builders. 

Rutherford Ave., rear of, nearly opp. Miller St., 
Ward 5, for Thomas L. Bishop, stable, 35’ x 80’; 
John Bell, builder. 

Blake St., near Boston St., Ward 15, for John 
Souther & Co., stable, 18’ x 38’; Isanc Dunn, builder. 

Shepard St., rear, near Washington St., Ward 25, 
for zeny Blaney, stable, 15’x 35’; Daniel McKenney, 
builder. 

Gurney St., near Tremont St., Ward 22, for Ruth 
H. Thompson, store and storage, 18’ and 20’ x 40’, two- 
st’y; E. W. Sanborn, builder. 

Central Ave., cor. Orange St., Ward 23, for Adam 
Schuster, dwell., 19’ and 22’ x 28’, two-st’y; G. F. 
Bennink, builder. 

Walnut Ave., Ward 21, for W. 8. Robinson, dwell., 
32’ 8” x 35’ 8”, two-st'y hip; W. S. Robinson, builder. 

Unnamed Court, 0 arren St., near Dale S8t., 


BUILDING PERMITS.— Forrest St., 8 8, 300’ e Central 


ALTERATIONS.—Clark St.,n w cor. Henry St., repair 


BRICK-MAKERS’ STRIKK. —It is fully expected that 


BUILDING PERMITS. — A. M. Billings, Gas Works, ir- 


Avé.; C06 
Prairie Ave. and Thirty-first St.; cost, $4,000 
* St.; cost, $5,000. 


Ward 21, for Reuben Greene, 2 dwells., 22’ and 28’ 
x 32', two-st’y; Chas. H. Blodgett, builder. 

Linden St., near Fairington Ave., Ward 25, for 
Wm. J. Tirrill., 2 dwells., 14’ and 20’ x 50’, two-st’y; 
H. M. Perry, builder. 

Curtis St., rear, near Boylston St., Ward 23, for 
Thomas Navy, dwell., 18’ x 28’, two-st'y; Douglass 
McDonald, builder. 

Unnamed /1., from Rand St., Ward 20, for Ber- 
nard Foley, 2 dwells., 20’ x 30’, two-st’y; H. J. Bart- 
lett, builder. 

Brook Ave., Ward 20, for Freeman Smith, 2 dwells., 
14° 6” and 11 6” x 42’, two-st’y and mansard; John 
Horsfield, builder. 

Devon St., near Warren St., Ward 21, for George 
W. Elliott, dwell., 25° 2” and 26’ 8” x 47’, two-st’y; 
LL. Henry Stephenson, builder. 

Baintridge St., No. 39, Ward 21, for Susan B. 
March heirs, dwell., 20’ and 25’ x 39’, two-st’y hip; 
Thos. J. Tobin, builder. 

Marginal St., No. 264, rear of, Ward 21, Simpson's 
Dry-lbock Co., shipwright building, 25’ x 45’; Wm. 
C. Chick, builder. 

Verginia St., Ward 2, for J. H. Besarick, dwell., 
26’ x 35’, two-at’'y hip; Charles B. eeoGre builder. 

Neponset Ave., near Boutwell Ave., Ward 24, for 
Frank O. Nash, dwell., 34’ 8 x 42’, two-st’y hip; 
Win. G. Blazo, builder. 

Neponset Ave., near Clay Ave., Ward 24, for Frank 
O. Nash, dwell., 16’ and 32’ x 16’ and 40’, two-st’y; 
Wm. G. Blazo, builder. 






































Brooklyn. 


Ave., 12 two-st’y frame dwells.; cost, each, $1,900; 
owner, J. G. Jenkins, Broadway, near Belvidere 
St.; architect, John Brown. 

Sizth St., bet. Seventh and Eighth Aves., ou ete 
brick hospital; cost, $300,009; owner, Seney Hospi- 
tal; architect, John Mumford; builder, Cornelius 
Cameron. 

Myrtle Ave.,ne cor. Adelphi St., four-st’y brick 
stores and tenements; cost, abt. $15,000; owner, 
Thomas ID. Carman, cer. Willow and Columbia Sts.; 
architect and carpenter, George L. Lowden; mason, 
Thomas B. Rutan. 

Greene Ave., n 8, 350’ e Bedford Ave., 3 three-st’y 
brownstone dwells.; cost, each, $7,500; owner and 
builder, Andrew Miller, 1527 Pacific St.; architect, 
Amzi Hill. 

Lynch St. n 8, 80' w Lee Ave., 5 three-st’y brick 
dwells.; cost, each, $4,000; owner and builder, Rich- 
ard Healy; architect, J. D. Reynolds. 

Atlantic Are., No. 1767, n 8, 43’ w Hunterfly Road, 
two st’y frame dwell.; cost, $2,000; owner, C. Noll, 
1771 Atlantic Ave.; builder, J. Polman. 

Redford Ave, 8 © cor. Jetferson St., 2 four-st’y 
brownstone stores and flats: cost, $9,000 each; own- 
er and carpenter, S. E. C. Russell, 58 Hancock St. 

Fourth Pl., 88, 24' 6" e Henry St., three-st’y brick 
tenement: cost, $3,000; owner and mason, Thomas 
Keogh, 149} Nelson St.; carpenter, P. Gilloon. 

Greene Are., n 8, 90’ e Bedford St., 3 three-st’y 
brownstone dwells.; cost, each, $7,000; owner and 
eres C. H. Smith, 170 Montague St.; mason, 
E. N. Wood. 


Boerum Pl., No. 27, being 160’ s Livingston St. 
three-st’y brick office-dwell.; cost, $3,000; owner an 
builder, C. Dietrick, 23 and 25 Boerum St.; archi- 
tect, G. R. Dietrick. 

Stagg St., 3 8, 525'w Waterbury St., two-st'y frame 
dwell.; cost, $2,000; owner, Jos. Dorman, Meserole 
St.; architect, Geo. Hillenbrand; builder, M. Met- 
zen, 

De Kalb Ave.,s © cor. Evergreen Ave., one-st’y 
brick carriage-house and stable; cost. $4,590; own- 
ers, Little Sisters of the Poor; architects, Parfitt 
ine builders, S. Rippingale, Jr., and C. H. Doo- 

ttle. . 

Myrtle St., Nos. 61, 63 and 65, n 8, abt. 150’ e Myr- 
tle Ave., three and four st'y club-house; cost, $12,- 
000; owner, Brooklyn Labor Association, 69 Myrtle 
St.; architect, H. H. Fabian; builder, E. Loorahi: 

South Kighth St., 8 8, 75° w Second Ave., four-st’y 
brick dwell.; cost, $12,000; owner, Joseph Apple- 
gate; architect, E. F. Gaylor; builder, g. J. Bur- 
rows, 

Cranberry St., 8 8, 150’ w Hicks St., two-st'y brick 
stable; cost, $4,000; owner, J. P. Robinson; archi- 
tect, H. Turner; builder, C. J. Heavy. 


dainage by fire; cost, $5,000; owner, Jacob Camp- 
bell, on premises; architect, J. B. Snook; builder, 
Henry Wallace. 

Nacy St., No. 153, two-st’y brick extension; cost, 
$2,000; owner, F. Goldsmith, on premises; builder, 
W. J. Kerrigan. 

Hanson Pl.,s w cor. Portland Ave. add one st’y, 
also four-st’y brick extension; cost, $5,500; owner, 
Dr. Freeman, on premises; architect and builder, 


J.N. Smith. 
Chicago. 


this week will see the end of the controveray be- 
tween the brick manufacturers and the employes, 
when many plans now held in abeyance will be 
pushed forward. 


regular building, containing 636,968 cubic feet, cor. 
Division St. and Elston Ave.; cost, $600,000. 

E. N. Blake, two.st’y barn, 28’ x 36’ Ashland Ave. 
and Van Buren St.; cost, $2,500. 

Mrs. Sophia Metzgar, two-st’y store and dwell., 
21’ x 40’, 204 Blue Island Ave.; cost, $5,000. 

W. P. Smith, two-st’y stores, flats and stable, 60’x 
140’, Cottage Grove and Thirty-second St.; cost, 
F. A. Huntington, three-st’y stores and flats, 60’ x 
138’; Wabash Ave. and Sixteenth St.; cost, $40,000. 

Isaac Wolf, three-st’y store and dwell., 25’ x 75’, 
2910 South State St ; cost, $9,000. 

C. M. Fitch, three-st’y dwell., 28’ x 43’, 645 Monroe 
St.; cost, $5,000. 

T. Mikkelsen, one-st’y cottage, 22’ x 51’, 609 North 


t, $2,600. 
W. A. Walter, two-st’y and oellar dwell., 25’ x 60’, 


W. Kreft, two-st’y dwell., 21’ x 2’, 250 Augusta 


W. Twichell, two-st’y dwell., 18’ x 24’, Western 
Ave. and Augusta St.; cost, $3,000. 

H. Hebard, two-et’y dwell., 22’ x 43’, 643 Monroe 
St.; cost, $5,000. 

Mise K. Oleson, two-st’y dwell., 22’ x 60’, 371 Twen- 
ty-fifth St.; cost, $4,000. : 

Win. Schaar, two-st'y dwell., 21’ x 56’, Ashland 
Ave. and Van Horn St.; cost, $3,000. 

Chas. Peterson, three-st’y dwell., 26° x 59, 20 
Evergreen Ave.; cost, $6,500; Mr. C. O. Hansen, 
architect. 

F. Steiner, two-st'y dwell., 20’ x 86’, 781 Loomis 
St.; cost, $3,200. 

John Novak, two-st’y store and dwell., 24’ x 56’, 
299 West I'wentieth St.; cost, $3,700. 

Jobn Uhlie, two-st’y dwell., 21’ x 56’, 113 West 
Eighteenth St.; cost, $3,600. 

Mrs. Kelly, 96 Edgar St.; fine, $50, 

Michael Costello, 63 Commercial St.; fine, $25. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


A. F. M. Strogg on Main St., two-st’y brick dwell., 
50’ x 50’; cost, $3,010. 

W. H. Raymond, Independence Ave., two-st'y 
brick dwell., 53’ x 75’; cost, $9,000. 

Isabella S. Goodman, on East Twelfth St., two-st’y 
brick dwell., 41’ x 46’; cost, $6,000. 

M. V. Doherty, on Walnut 8t., two-st’y brick 
dwell., 20’ x 54’; cost, $2,000. 

J. Haglebury, at n 6 cor. of St. Louts Ave. and 
erie St., two-st’y brick dwell., 40’ x 8u’; cost, 

600, 

Nancy Bainbridge, on Summit St., three-st’y brick 
dwell., 22’ x 55’; cost, $3,500 

N. M. Seamans, on Charlotte St., two-st’y briek 
dwell., 20’ x 35’; cost, $2.500. 

Alonzo Haggerty, a two-et’y frame, 14’ x 22’, at 
1110 Pacific St.; cost, $2,000. 

Mrs. N. M. Lemane, a two-+t’y brick dwell., 20'8” 
x 38’, on Charlotte St.; cost, $2,500. 


New York. 


BUILDING PRERMITS.— East Fiftcenth St., Nos. 14, 16 


and 18, 3 six-st’y brick and brownstone stores and 
lofts; cost, each, $25,000; owner, Mary S. Van Bew 
ren. 21 West Fourteenth St.; architect, F. 8. Copley. 

Vesey St., No. 41, five-st'y brick store; cc st, $18,- 
000; owner, L. J. Callanan, 124 West Eleventh St; 
architects, Thom & Wilson. 

Avenue A, @ 8,78’ 8 One Hundred and Twenty- 
Eighth St., 2 three-st’y brownstone dwells.; cost, 
$8,000; owner, John C.C. Gilsey, Avenue A, bet. 
One Hundred and Twentieth and One Hundred aud 
Twenty-first Sts.; architect, C. E. Hadden. 

West Forty-sizth St., Nos. 433, 435, 437 and 439, 
4 five-st’y brownstone tenements: cost, each, $17,- 
(00; owners, Wm. Rankin and P. Hauseman, 306 
West Forty seventh St. and 510 West Fiftieth St.; 
architect and builder, Wm. Rankin. 

First Are., 8 w cor. Eighty-eighth St., and a house 
on rear of lot, 2 five-st'y brick tenements; cost, $15,- 
000 and $17,000; owner, Fred. W. Johnson, 48 Chat- 
ham St.; architect, R. Rosenstock. 

Hudsem St., nw cor. Charlton St., five-st’y brick 
and Belleville stone stores and tenements; cost 
$30,000; owner, Corporation Trinity Chureh, & 
Church St.; architect, C. C. Haight; builders, Rob- 
inson & Wallace and L. H. Williams. 

Charlton St., No. 97, five-st'y brick and Belleville 
stone tenement; cost, $12,000; owner, architect and 
builders, same as last. 

One Hundred and Twenty-sizth St., ne cor. 
Seventh Ave., three-st’y brownstone dwell.; cost, 
$17.000; owner, Charles Batchelor, 75 East One Hun_ 
dred and Twenty-seventh St.; architect, Carter & 
Ferdon; builder, not selected. ; 

One Hundred and Twenty-sirth St.,n 9, 16'8" 6 
Seventh Ave., 4 eee ey brownstone dwells.: cost, 
ut $15,000; owner, architect and builder, same as 


One Hundred and Twenty-sixth St., n 8, 84/8" © 
Seventh Ave., three-st’y brownstone dwell ; cost, 
$12,000; owner, etc., same as last. 

Bowery, 8 © cor. Grand St., flve-st’y brick stores 
and warehouses; owner, estate of S. Brush, 31 Nas- 
sau St.; architect, Robt. Mook; builders, A. Wood- 
ruff’s Sons and W. Germond & Co. 

West Fifty-eighth St., Nos. 38 and 40, three-et’y 
brick and granite stable and dwell.; cost, abt. $50,- 
000; owner, Wm. Rockfeller, Fifth Ave., n @ cor. 
Fifty-fourth St.; architect, O. J. Berg; builder, 
Jno. Banta. 

Lerington Ave., pn w cor. One Hundred and Third 
8t., five-st’y brick apartment-house; cost, $23,000; - 
owner, Thomas Smith, 874 Lexington Ave.; architect, 
J.C. Burne. 

First Ave., ws, 67' 4” 8 One Hundred and Seventh 
St., twost'y brick factory; cost $10,000; owner, 
George Chase, 341 Fast One Hundred and Seventh 
St.; architect, J. M. Dunn; builders, J. & W. C. 
Spears aud O. T. Mackey. 

One Hundred aud Twenty-third St., 88, 136’e First 
Ave., 8 four-st’y brick tenements; cost. each, $10,- 
000; owner and builder, Joseph Murray, 315 East 
One Hundred and Sixteenth St.; architect, J. H. 
Valentine. 

One Hundred and Twentieth St.,8 8,90'e Fourth 
Ave., 6 four-st’y Connecticut brownstone tenements; 
cont, each, $12,500; owners, Hutchinson & Rooney 
415 East One Hundred and Fifteenth St. and 
First Ave.; architects, Cleverdon & Putzel. 


ALTERATIUNS. - Pike St., Nos. 13 and 15, three-rt’y 


brick extension; cost, $8,000; owner, Congregation 
Sons of Israel, on premises; architect, John Brandt; 
builder, not selected. 

Madison Ave., No. 850, two-at’y brick extensfon; 
cost, abt. $6,000; owner, A. R. Whitney, 850 Madison 
Ave.; architect, W. H. Hume. 

Madison Ave., No. 3°9, three-st’y brick extension, 
etc.; cost, $3,000; owner, Agnes P. Brown, 309 Mad- 
ison Ave.; architect, H. Paliner, 

Fourth Ave., Nos. 94 and 96, raised one st’y, inte- 
rior alterations, etc.; cost, $€20,000; owner, Grace 
Charch, Broadway, cor. Tenth St.; architect, J. 
Renwick. 

Leonard St., No, 108, two-st’y brick extension: 
cost, $2,500; owner, Merchant's Club, 108 I.eo-art 
St.; architect, J. M. Slade; builders, J.8. Smith aud 
H. Powers. 

West One Hundred and Twenty-eiyhth St., No.‘.17, 
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2 three-st'y brownstone dwells.; cost. each, $7,000; 
owner, architect and builder, Sainuel G,. Lynch, 275 
West One Hundred and ‘'wenty-elghth St. 

East Seventh St., No. 138, add two stories to ex. 
tension, etc.; cost, $2,600; owner, Joseph Kerr, 368 
Third Ave.; builder Geo. Mulligan. 

Fifth Ave., No. 433, one-st’y brick extension: cost, 
$3,000; owner, T. R. Butler, on premises; architects, 
D. & J. Jardine. 

Kast Thirty-second St., No. 43, repair damage by 
fire; cost, 36,250; owner, W. P. Esterbrook, 150 Kast 
Thirtieth St.; builder, Geo. Mulligan. 

_ Bleecker St., No. 202, alter basement for store, 
fron-work, etc.; cost, $2,000; owner, Joseph Laein- 
sie, 97 West Houston St.; architect, Chas. Sturtz- 
kober. 

dsSizth Ave., No. 257, front and interior altered; 
cost, $2,000; owner, Cath. A. Crowe, 316 West Fitty- 
fifth St; architects, W. H. Beers; builders, A. ‘T. 
Clarkson and Erakine & Macbeath., 

Broadway, Nos. W4l and 1143, one-st'y brick ex- 
tension, etc.; cost, $2,450; owner, Miss H. M, Drake, 
45z Lexington Ave.; lessees, Wilhelm & Graaf; 
builders, B. Conley & Son and D.C. Weratervelt. 

Fiyth St, Nos. 305 and 307, two-st'y brick exten- 
sion; cost, $3,500; owner and builder, Geu. S. Miller, 
One Hundred and Twelfth St., bet. Ninth and 
Twelfth Aves.; architect, Ralph S. ‘Townsend. 


Philadelphia. 


Hovussrs. —Mr. D. B. Wendle, having purchased the 
old Fairhill Mansion property, bounded by Sixth, 

‘Seventh, York and Cumberland Sus, will erect 
thereon 128 first-clase ten to twelve room houses. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — Cotton St., ws, nof Wood St., 
three-at'y dwell., 17’ x 50’; Harmer & Gilbert, 

"North Elecenth St., No. 1539, two-st’y stable, 16’ x 
40’; Lewis Walker, owner. 

Howard St, n woeor, Germantown Ave., 3 throee- 
at'y additions to buildings, 20’ x 34’; J. G. Hanvi, 
owner, 

Fifth St.,e8,n of Butler St., two-st’y store and 
dwell., 18’ x 26’; W. Tecklenberg, contractor. 

Townsend St., n 8, between Cerat and Memphis 
Sta.,.3 two-st’y dwells., 13’ x 445 A. T, Richards, 
contractor. 

East Thompson St., No, 714, 2 two-st’y dwells., 15/ 
x 28’; Geo, Kessler, contractor, 

Walnut St., Nos. 410 and 413, alx-st’y office-bulld- 
ing, go’ x 80’; Pennock Bros., contractors. 

Orianna St.,@ 8, 8 Of Lehigh Ave., 8 two-st’y 
dwells., 12’ x 28’; J. R. Pyle, contractor. 

Preston St., © 8, n of Myrtle St., 4 three-st’y 
dwells., 16’ x 46’; Lewis Smith, contractor. 

Front and Wharton Sts., one-st'y shed, 65! x 276’; 
Penneylvania R. K. Co., owners, 

Market St, No. 1319, four-st’y store, 24’ x 177’; 

' J. B. Doyle, contractor, 

Point Rreeze, two-st’y beiler-houre, 47’ x 67’; At- 
lantic Refining Co., owners. 

Kensington Are., wa,n of Huntingdon St., 2 three- 
et’y stores and dwells., 18’ x 46’; J, Leitz, contrac- 


College St.,n 8, between Twenty-first and Twen- 
ty-second Sts., three-st’'y building, 52’ x 64; A. W. 
Haines, contractor. 

Gray's Ferry Koad, between Thirty fifth and 
Thirty-seventh Sts., two-st’y factory, 45’ x 73’, Geo. 
W. Graeff, contractor. 

Cook St., 8 8, between Tulip and Memphis Sta., 
two-st’y stable, 18’x 34’; Geo. W. Graeff, contractor. 

Gray's Ferry Road, between Thirty-fifth and Thir- 
ty-seventh Sts., two-st'y factery, 45° x 73’; Hurrison 
Bros. & Cv., owners. 

Industrial. 


MiLrorp, Mass. — The Hopedale Machine Company 
are about erecting three new buildings, the toor- 
space aggregating 40,0°0 square feet. 

MINNEALOLIS, MINN. —The plans for the new Excel- 
gior Flouring Mill show a building of stone, 40’ x 
105’, and six stories in height. 

MusckTon, N. B.—The Kecord Foundry and Machine 
Go. are to build a new brick see pee F 

New Brirain, CONN. — The Stanley Rule and Level 
Company are adding to their worksa brick building, 

3/ x 155°. 

Nor rHAMPLON, MA98.—An addition is being built to 
Belding Brothers silk mill, -— 

Pasgcoaa, RK. 1.—A. Hopkins & Co. are building an 
addition, 35/ x 95’. 

St. Louis, Mo.—J. F. Voght & Bro. are building a new 
three-st’y brick factory. 

8ST. THOMAS, ONT.—.\ oaso warehouse will be built 
by the Cochrane Manufacturing Co. 

TOLEDO, O. —The Noteman Kotary Engine and Pump 
Company propose building works in the autumn, 

The Gendron Iron Wheel Comnpany is soon to 
build a new four-st’y factory, 60’ x Luu’. 

TURNER'S FALLS, MAss. — Extensive additions are 
about being made in the Montague Paper Company. 

VassaLboro, ME.—The Portland Packing Company 
have decided to build a factory for canning sweet 


orn, 

WATERBURY, Conn. — The Farrel Foundry and Ma- 
chine Company are building an auildition, 40’ x 150%. 
WATERTOWN, MAss,— The Hall Rubber Company of 

_ Boston will build extensive works. 
WoostkrR, 0.—The Wooster Stove Company proposes 
an addition, 40’ x 70’. 
York, Pa.— A large factory is being built for the 
Weaver Manufacturing Company. 
Bids and Contracts. 


HAMILTON, O.—The contract for repairing the City 
Building has been awarded to J. F. Bender, at $4,- 

| Obs. ; 

HuNrincpon, Pa. — Bids are being received for the 
State Industrial Reformatory building to be erected 
now, being Ward * B” and school building; also, 
the Guard or Central Building; Wilson Bros. & Co., 
architects, a ae aaa 

LANCASTER, Wis.—The contract for building the new 
county insane asylum has been awarded to Menges 
& Liefeldt, of Prairie du Chien, for $16,400, 

PHILADELPHIA Pa.—Atthes weor, Wayne Ave. and 
Germ. Branch of P& RK. R. R. at Wayne Junction 
station, Messrs. Thos. P. Cope, Jr., Geo. W. Emien, 
Jas. Emlen and Alfred Cope, propose erecting the 
following manufacturing buildings, viz.: M. B.A’ 
@’’ x 167’ 10”, aud one building, including dye-house 


| 


and finishing rooms, 42’ 6” x 136’ 6”; office. build- 
ings, 14’ 8" x 41/10”; engine-house, 15’ 6” x 42’; boil- 
er-house, 28’ 4” x 37’ 6”, 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Contracts for furnishing marble 
mantels for the north wing of the State, War and 
Navy Departments building have been awarded as 
follows: Charles kk. Hall & Co., of Boston, for man- 
tels of Belgian black, Glen's Falls black, ‘Tennessee, 
Sienna (Italian) and Knoxville marbles; A. Klaber, 
of New York, for mantels of Formosa (italian) mar- 
ble; A. L. Fauchere, of New York, fur mautels of 
blue Turquio (Italian) marble. 


Public Buildings. 


Congress has appropriated muney for government 
buildings at the following places :— 

Louisville, Ky., $500.00; Hannibal, Mo., 75,000; 
Detroit, Mich., $600,000; Courcil Bluffs, $100,000; 
Syracuse, N. Y., $200,090; Poughkeepsie, N. Y., $75,- 
609; Rochester, N. Y., $29,000; Galvesten, Tex., 
$125,000; Detroit, $600,009; Jackson, Tenn., $50,000; 
Denver, Col., $300,000; Greensborough, N.C., $50,000; 
Council Blutfs, Ia., $100,000; Lynchburg, Va., 3100,- 
000; Galveston, Tex., $125,000; Peoria, 111., $225,000, 





PROPOSALS. 


YDRAULIC ELEVATOR. 
{At Washington, D. C.} 


OFFICE OF BUILDING FOR STATE, WAR AND 
NAVY DEPARTMENTS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 1, 1882. 
Sealed proposals for furnishing and erecting in 
place complete a Hydraulic ash-lift or elevator in the 
area of the North Wing of the Building for State, War 
and Navy Departments, in this city, will be received 
at this office until 12 M., June 20, 1882, and opened 
immediately thereafter, in presence of bidders, 
Specitications, general instructions to bidders, and 
Diank forme of proposal will be furnished to estab- 
lished builders of hydraulic elevators upon application 
to this office. THOS, LINCOLN CASEY, 
33i Lt.-Col. Corps of Engineers, 


CHOOL-HOUSE. 
(At Alexandria, Minn.) 

Sealed proposals for building a school-house at 
Alexandria, Douglas County, Minn., will be received 
by the undersigned until June 10, 1882. 

An approved bund in the sum of $7,000 inust accom- 
pany each bid. 

Plans and specifications may be seen at the office of 
L. S. Buffington, Fire and Marine Building, St. Paul, 
until the veth day of May; at411 Nicollet Ave., Min- 
neapolis, until the 30th day of May, after which they 
will be at my office. 

‘The right is reserved to reject any and all bids. 

Ry order of the Board of Hducation. 

337 GEO. S. CAMPBELIE, Secretary. 


TATE CAPITOL. 
[At Madison, Wis.) 


Sealed proposals in the form of a contract will be 
received by the Commissioner, for the construction of 
two transverse wings to the State Capitol Building in 
Madison, Wis., until Thursday, the 15th day of 
June next, at 10 o'clock, A. M., for the erection of 
two wings to the present Capitol-building in Madison, 
Wis., designed by D. R. Jones, architect. Plans and 
specifications will be on exhibition at the office of 
1). R. Jones, in Madison, on and after the v5th day of 
May. The performance of the contract, on the part 
of the builder, must be secured by the bond of two or 
more freeholders, citizens of Wisconsin, who shall 
velify to their eee in the aggregate sum of 
$50,000 over and above legal exemptions, and in the 
form furnished (blank) by the Commissioners. 
secure oy and fairness in bidding, and avoid 
complications, all) blanks will be furnished by the 
Commissioners. Proposals and contracts must be on 
the printed forms furnished, inclosed in a sealed en- 
velope, indorsed ‘*Contracts for Capitol-building,”’ 
and addressed or delivered to the Governor of Wis- 
ne or to N. B. VAN SLYKE, Secretary. 


CHOOL-HOUSE. 
[At Luverne, Minn.] 


Sexled or. for the erection of a school-house 
in the independent school district of Luverne, Kock 
County, » inn., according to planus and specifications 
which may be seen at the clerk’s office in said dis- 
trict, will be received by the Board of Education of 
said district at the clerk's office in the village of Lu- 
verne until the 8th oe of June, A.D. 1882. 

The contractor to furnish material and labor for the 
completion of the building. The building to be com- 
pleted on or before October 1, 1882. 

A contract with security to be approved by the 
board will be required. The right to reject any and 
all bids is reserved. W. H. HALBERT, Clerk. 

Dated LUVERNE, MINN., May 17, 1882, 336 


Rees 
[On the Des Moines Canal, Io.} 


UNITED STATES ENGINEER OFFICE, 
KEOKUK, Iowa, May 19, 18k2, 

Sealed proposals, in duplicate, will be received at 
this office until12 M., June 8, 1882, for the follow- 
ing work at the Des Moines Kapids Canal: 

1. Furnishing about 6,000 cubic yards stone for rip- 
rap face. 

2. Dredging about 100,900 cubic yards 

Specitications, forms of proposals, instructions to 
bidders, etc., may be had upon application to this of- 
five. A. MACKENZIE, Capt. of Engineers. 336 


| Cae BRIDGE. 


To 





[At New Haven, Conn.] 

Sealed proposals will be received by the undersigned 
for the City and Town of New Haven, Conn., until 4 
o'clock, P.M.,on Thursday. June 15, 1882, for the 
construction of an iron bridge on Chapel St., over 
West River, at New Haven, Conn. Drawings and an 
abstract of the specification, and also blank forms of 
proposal, upon which all proposals must be made, will 

e furnished upon application, No proposals will be 
received after the time specified, and the right to re- 
ject any or all proposals will be reserved. 

33T CHARLES E. FOWLER, City Engineer. 


PROPOSALS. 
| ea STAIRS, ETC. 





(At St. Louis, Mo. 


OFFICE OF THE SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
TREASURY DEPARTMEMXT, 
WASHINGTON, 1D). C., May 18, 1882. 


Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
12 M., on the 8th day of June, 1882, for furnish- 
ing and fixing in place complete the iron stairs and 
tloor-lights required for the U. S. Custoin-House, ete. 
at St. Louis, Mo., im accordance with drawings and 
specifications, copies of which and any additional in- 
formation may be had on application at this office or 
the office of the Superintendent. 


336 . JAS. G. HILL, Supervising Architect. 





NV OU Se an 
(At Washington, D C.) 


OPFICE OF BUILDING FOR STATE, WAR AND NAVY 
DEPARIMENTS, 
Wasnixaron, D.C., May 20, 1882. 
Sealed proposals for furnishing and putting in place 
five ornamental wrought-iron fronts, for the elevator 
well in the North Wing of the Building for state, War 
and Navy Departments, in this city, will be received 
at this office until 12 .M., on June Jth, 1882, and 
opened immediately thereafter, in presence of bidders. 
Specifications, general instructions to bidders, and 
blauk forms of propusal will be furnished to estab- 
lished manufacturers of this class of work, on appli- 
cation to this oflice. THUS. LINCOLN CASEY, 
330. Lt.-Col. Corps of Engineers. 





Cee 
[At Wyandotte, Kan.}) 


Sealed proposals will, on the 20th day of June, 
A. D., 1882, and up to the hour of 12 M., on said day 
be received at the office of the County Clerk of tbe 
County of Wyandotte, in Wyandotte City, Kansas, 
for the furnishing of material and the erection of 8 
Court-House for said Wyandotte County, Kansas, ip 
accordance with the plans and specifleations, Which 
nay be seen at the office of said County Clerk, and at 
the oftice of E. T. Carr, in Leavenworth city. Each 
bid must be accompanied by a deposit of 8300 in cash 
ora certified check for that amount, as a guaranty 
that the party bidding will, within ten days, if his bid 
be accepted, enter into a contract for the completion 
of said work, and give a satisfactory bond for the 
faithful performance of the work thereby awarded to 
him. Each bidder will be required to ninke a separate 
bid for the erection and inclosing of the building as 
per instructions to bidders, and for the full completion 
of the building as per plans and specifications. The 
right to reject any and all bids is hereby reserved. 

sy order of the Board of County Commissioners. 


337 D. R. EMMONS, County Clerk. 
 Ohalaacnaes 





[At Minneapolis, Minn.) 


Sealed proposals for building Gethsemane Church, 
Minneapolis, according to plans and specifications to 
be seen in the office of E.S. Stebbins. 409 Nicollet Ave- 
nue, will be received until June 6, proximo, by W. 
D. Lawrence, 27 South Washington Avenue. The right 
is reserved to reject any or all bids. 


336 W. D. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 





Cee 
[At Cleburne, Tex.] 


Consolidated sealed proposals tor the building of & 
new brick court-house for Johuson County, will be re- 
ceived at my office, in the City of Cleburne, Texas, 
until 12 o’clock, M., Saturday, June 17, 1882. 
Bidders will be required to tile a bond for $20,000, for- 
feitable if, after the contract is awarded, the bidder 
should fail to enter into contract with the court for 
the building of the court-house. Payments will be 
made in cash upon estimates made by the architect, as 
the work progresses, the court reserving 20 per cent 
upon each payment until the completion and accept 
ance of the building. Plans and specifications can be 
seen at the office of W. C. Dodson, architect, in Waco, 
‘Tex., until ‘'uesday, the 6th day of June, and at my 
oftice in Cleburne, ‘ex., froin the 7th to the 17th day 
of June, 1882. : W. J. EWING, 

337 Judge County Court, Johnson County. 





bees ABUTMENTS. 
[At Salem, Mass.) 


Proposals will be received at the office of the county 
connnissioners in Salem until the 12th of June at 
12 noon, for the building of the stone piers and abut- 
ments of the proposed bridge across the Merrimac 
River from Deer Island to Salisbury; also for removal 
of old bridge and piers at same point, plans and speci- 
fications cau be seen at said office after May 17, the 
right reserved to reject any or all proposals. JOHN 
W. RAYMOND, GEORGE J. L. COLBY, ZACHA- 
RIAH GRAVES, County Commissioners, 336 





EWERAGE SYSTEM. 
{At Pietermaritzburg, Natal, Africa.) 


The Town Council of Pietermaritzburg, Natal, invite 
plans and specifications, with approximate estimate 
of cost, of a complete system of sewerage suitable for 
the city. A premium of £150 (one hundred pounds) 
stg. will be awarded to the author of the selected plan, 
such plan to become the absolute property of the Cor- 
poration, all others being returned free of expense. 
Plans under motto or nom de plume (competitor's real 
name to be inclosed in envelope), addressed to Mr, E. 
Wilshire, ‘Town Clerk, Town Office, Pietermaritzburg, 
Natal, and indorsed * Plans for Sewerage of City,’ 
will be received at the Town Office up to 12 noon on 
the 4th September. A plan of the city can be seen 
and further information that may be required ob- 
tained on application any day daring office hours to 
Walter Peace, Esq , Natal Emigration Agent, 21 Fins- 
bury-circus, London, E. C.; John A. Roos, Secretary, 
Town Council, Cape Town; W. P. Perin, Esq., Town 
Clerk, Port Elizabeth; John A. Boag, Esq., Town 
Clerk, Kimberley; and the Town Clerk, Pietermaritz- 
burg. 340 
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AN amendment to the Building Law of Massachusetts was 
passed before the adjournment of the Legislature, by which 
the construction of elevators is placed under the care of the 
Inspectors of Buildings, in localities. where such officers exist, 
and elsewhere under special inspectors, who are to satisfy 
themselves that all elevators within their several districts are 
fitted with effective safety-catches, for checking the descent of 
the car or platform in case of the breaking of a shipper or 
hoisting rope. It is certainly not too soon to interpose the arm 
of the law for the purpose of preventing those accidents 
which, considering the number of trustworthy safety-catches 
now in the market, are becoming scandalously frequent. It is 
only the other day that an elevator fell in New York for the 
third time within two years, and not a week passes without 
half-a-dozen casualties of this kind. We hope that the Massa- 
chusetts inspectors will, in preparation for their duties, be 
authorized to make thorough tests of all the safety appliances 
in the market. The investigation should be public, as well to 
secure fairness as to enlist in the subject the interest of ten- 
ants, customers, and others who use elevators. An intelligible 
report upon the construction and effectiveness of the various 
safety-catches would be eagerly read, and the nervousness 
which vertical locomotion inspires even in those most accus- 
tomed to it would serve to create an army of amateur detec- 
tives to second the inspectors in their investigations. 


THE officers of the electric-lighting companies seem to be on 
thre verge of another pandemonium of veracity, —if we may be 
permitted such an expression, — in relation to the new storage 
batteries, very similar to that excited by the occurrences 
of the Electrical Exhibition at Paris. It seems that the 
steamer Labrador, which recently arrived in New York from 
Havre, brought two agents of the company which controls the 
patent for the Faure accumulator, with materials and appli- 
ances for introducing the batteries in this country. Among 
these were one hundred and forty-five accumulators, which were 
charged with electricity from a dynamo-electric machine just 
before the steamer left port; the total quantity af electricity 
so stored being calculated, according to the Scientific American, 
at thirty thousand amperes; that is, thirty thousand times 
the amount which would pass in one second from one Dan- 
iells’s cell through a copper wire two hundred and fifty feet 
long and one twentieth of an inch in diameter. Fifty of the 
batteries were placed in the engine-room and used to supply 
eight incandescent lamps, of the Swan, Maxim, and Edison 
patterns, six of which were of eight candle-power, one of six, 
and the remaining one of fifty candles. All these lamps were 
kept lighted throughout the voyage, and on the arrival of the 
steamer in New York it was found that less than five hundred 
amperes of force had been consumed, the rest being still 
available for use. As might have been predicted, no sooner 


had Faure’s agents reached this country than a claim was set 
up by a rival electrician to the effect that he had used a sec- 
ondary battery, similar in all essential respects, some months 
before the issue of M. Faure’s original patent, and a long and 
costly litigation is likely to follow between the two claimants, 
unless, as is very possible, some third inventor should bring 
forward an accumulator so much superior to any now known 
as to render all others worthless. 


AFTER a long trial the experiment of propelling street cars 
by steam-power has been definitely abandoned in Paris. On 
theoretical grounds it was supposed that a considerable econ- 
omy would result to the proprietors of the railway from the 
substitution of a simple mechanical motor for the traction of 
horses, but this anticipation has not been fulfilled. On the short 
lines, particularly those with sharp curves and steep grades, 
the superiority of horse-power was soon sliown ; but on the long, 
straight routes, particularly those which were apt to be overbur- 
dened at certain hours on certain days, the reliability of steam 
gave it an apparent advantage, and it is only after three years’ 
trial that a comprehensive summing-up has proved that this 
advantage is gained at an increased expense. The cost of 
fuel is indeed much less than that of maintaining horses enough 
to develop the same amount of power ; but to this it was found 
necessary to add a certain extra expense of attendance, a 
rather heavy total of items of repairs, and last, but not least, 
@ constant drain of money pail as compensation for losses 
caused by accidents, either to passengers unfamiliar with the 
operation of the cars, or to other persons, particularly those 
whose horses, as often happened, were frightened by their 
steam and smoke. ‘Time did not seem to diminish the fre- 
quency of these occurrences, and the influence of the police 
authorities seconded that of self-interest to secure the with- 
drawal of the motors, at last successfully; and the “ chemin- 
de-fer americain ” will know them no more. 


Mr. KEE y has so far yielded to the mandate of the court 
of equity which decreed that he should reveal the secret of 
his motor as to present a statement to the effect that the me- 
chanical force on which it depends for its action has not yet 
been brought into any practicable use, but that he hopes in 
time to make it of such utility as the patent laws require. It 
hardly seems to have been worth while for the stockholders to 
prosecute a suit to learn these facts, which were evident enough 
before, and it is a pity that their principal, having so little to 


offer them, could not have let them have it cheaper, in view of 


the benefits which he has enjoyed for so many years at their 
expense. It is said, whether truly or not we do not know, 
that Mr. Keely himself has honestly sunk a large sum in the 
pursuit of his chimera, and that the exhibitions before distin- 
guished admirals and generals, with other similar perform- 
ances, have been conducted by a small number of speculators, | 
who have enriched themselves at his expense as well as at that 
of those who have bought stock in the company innocently. 
Whether this is true or not, it seems clear that Mr. Keely must 
have known the imposition which was being practised, and it is 
difficult to understand how he can explain his failure to ex- 
pose it. 


Mr. Rourus Porter, of New Haven, makes in the Scien- 
tific American a suggestion for deepening the Mississippi River 
which seems to have considerable value. Observing that the 
silt deposited by the river, although so abundant as to keep the 
water-level, and with it the necessary height of the levees, con- 
stantly rising, is extremely light and soft, he conjectures that a 
mechanical disturbance of the bed of the stream at any partic- 
ular spot would serve to prevent the mud from accumulating, 
by throwing it again into suspension in the water; and proposes 
that a series of endless chains, running over pulleys at various 
distances, sunk in the stream, should be kept in motion by 
wind-mills on the bank, so as to scrape a continuous furrow, a 
thousand miles long, in the mud, which would, he thinks, be 
rapidly deepened and widened by the action of the water. 
The total cost of the chains and machinery he estimates at 
one and a quarter million dollars, and is convinced that they 
would infallibly *‘so enlarge the channel that there will be no 
occasion for levees any where upon the river.” Although the 
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apparatus which Mr. Porter describes seems to be a rather 
cumbrous one, the idea upon which it is founded appears good, 
and it might be worth while to experiment, not with wind-mills, 
but perhaps with some revolving dredge, turned by the current 
like the spinning bait used in trolling for pickerel, and secured 
by chains to anchors dropped in the mud. Some care would be 
needed in adjusting the weight of these rotating dredges, so 
that they might neither float to the surface nor bury themselves 
in the silt, but it seems as if this might be controlled. 


Tre Military Committee appointed by the British Govern- 
ment to examine and report upon the expediency of allowing 
England to be connected with France by a tunnel has already 
prepared its reply, which is to the effect that the tunnel can be 
adequately defended, but with the recommendation that the 
terminus should be moved further inland, in order to give more 
room for fortifications. Whether this will serve to reassure 
the insular mind sufliciently to allow the work to proceed is 
doubtful, the “great majority of Englishmen,” according to 
the assertions of those who oppose it, being decidedly averse to 
the undertaking; but perhaps the energy of Sir Edward Wat- 
kin and his associates may, now that the excuse for Govern- 
ment interference seems to be removed, triumph over popular 
prejudice. It is a little singular that the French, a uation 
warlike by instinct, and in far greater danger of invasion from 
England than England would ever be from the Continent, have 
apparently not thought of fortifying their end of the tunnel. 
That this omission does not spring from habitual disregard of 
needful military precautions, any one who has seen the tremen- 
dous fortifications which bristle along the eastern frontier of 
France can easily understand, and it is worth inquiring whether 
the French view of the case, regarded as a question of strategy, 
may not be quite as prudent as the other. It is, no doubt, very 
gratifying to the feelings to have all preparations made for 
shooting, drowning, and mangling one’s fellow-creatures by 
wholesale at a moment’s notice, but it must be remembered 
that cannon can be pointed in more than one direction, and 
that a heavily armed tete de pont, such as it is proposed to 
establish at the English end of the tunnel, would, if it were to 
fall by treachery or surprise into the hands of an enemy, by 
simply turning the guns around, give the best possible oppor- 
tunity to an invader for landing at his leisure an army of any 
size, with munitions of war, in defiance of all the power of 
Great Britain, while a single hostile brigade could not emerge 
from the unprotected French end before it would be helplessly 
overwhelmed by troops summoned from all parts of the Re- 


public. 


Dr. Cart Humann, the explorer of Pergamon, is about to 
commence excavations on the site of the ancient city of An- 
cyra, in Galatia, which is known to contain many interesting 
remains. Although visited by Texier and other travellers, the 
place still presents almost a virgin field for archaological inves- 
tivation, while, as at Assos, an immense quantity of the most 
valuable antique material has been preserved from barbarian 
lime-burners and hut-builders by being used in the construction 
of the triple walls which surround the mediaval citadel, and 
contain a large part of the sculptured blocks from the Grecian 
and Roman buildings in perfect condition. Galatia was in 
Roman times a district of peculiar ethnological interest, from 
having been settled by a colony of Celts, who, either driven 
forcibly from their homes in Western Europe, or diverted from 
their course in some prehistoric migration, came to find a 
dwelling-place in the midst of races totally different in origin 
and character. Whether this circumstance will be found to 
have affected the art of the country within the historical age 
remains to he seen, but it would appear to be at least probable. 
In another portion of Asia the researches of Mr. Hormuzd Ras- 
sam at Sippara, near Bagdad, have been recommenced with 
energy. We have before mentioned the discovery of a series 
of subterranean chambers on the site of this ancient Chaldean 
city, containing an enormous number of engraved cylinders 
and tablets. Five thousand of these have already been sent 
to London, and the inscriptions on them are now being de- 
ciphered. Instead of containing the annals of the world before 
the deluge, written by the historians of the period and depos- 
ited with the patriarch Noah for safe-keeping, they prove to be 
mostly memoranda of contracts for the sale of corn or other 
merchandise, and to date back only to about the seventh cen- 
tury before the Christian era. 


AN interesting investigation has recently been made by Pro- 
fessor Langley, Director of the Allegheny Observatory, who 
conducted a scientific expedition in August last to the summit 
of Mt. Whitney, in Southern Colorado, the highest peak 
within the territory of the United States. The top of the 
mountain is about fifteen thousand feet above the sea-level. and 
the object of the journey was to make new determinations in 
regard to the solar radiation in the upper regions of the atmo- 
sphere, and to extend the present limits of knowledge of the 
invisible heat-rays of the spectrum. This subject is of great 
importance to meteorology, since it is well known that the 
warmth of the earth does not depend directly upon the rays 
received from the sun, but on that portion of them which is 
retained from being radiated back again by the atmosphere, 
which is far less pervious to the reflected than to the direct 
rays. Moreover, it is ascertained that certain portions of the 
spectrum are transmitted less readily than others, and it is a 
matter of the highest interest to determine the quality of the 
rays which affect the outer layers of the atmosphere, but do 
not reach the earth’s surface. Professor Langley found by 
delicate experiments with the galvanometer that the invisible 
heat-rays of the spectrum at this high elevation extended 
through a distance about eight times as great as the length of 
the visible spectrum, the heat diminishing from the red band to 
a point at which its effect abruptly ceased, showing. as It would 
appear, the actual boundary of the spectrum within the limits. 
of the atmosphere. The experiments also showed the exist~ 
ence of bands and lines in the invisible spectrum, correspond- 
ing to those of the visible portion, where the galvanometer 
momentarily swung back to zero, indicating intervals of cold. 
The position of these lines was accurately plotted, and the. 

map of the spectrum is thus enriched with new material, 
which may prove to be of the utmost importance. 


No prophet was needed to predict that the discovery of Koch 
in regard to the parasitic origin of tuberculosis would be seized 
upon by charlatans and converted to their own benefit, and an 
article in the Scientific American indicates how this may be 
done. It seems from the article that ‘“ some persons ”* regard 
the dacillus tuberculosis as simply the “ protoplasmic seeds” of 
“vinegar yeast,” or ‘mother of vinegar,” which “ growing on 
animal soil, has as one of its results the so-called tubercle.” 
This improvement on the deductions of Dr. Koch is supported 
by the evidence of experiments, which for boldness throw his 
completely into the shade, As it appears, a certain Dr. J. H. 
Salisbury so long ago as 1808 discovered the embryonic form 
of the yeast plant i in the blood and secretions of consumptive: 
patients, and ascertained its action in the production of tuber- 
cles by “making the red corpuscles sticky,” so that they 
formed “emboli”? or plugs, which blocked up the capillaries ; 
this “in conjunction with the chemical action of the acetic 
acid” causing the ultimate destruction of the tissues. To make 
sure of the correctness of his theory, Dr. Salisbury fed two 
hundred and forty-six hogs on farinaceous food ina state of 
fermentation, and found that they all died, and on examination 
their lungs proved to be “ broken down ” as if from consump- 
tion. The next series of experiments, though even more con- 
vincing, can hardly be viewed with full approval, and the anti- 
vivisection society should have its eye on Dr. Salisbury for the 
future. According to the account, this enthusiastic investiga- 
tor “took men in companies of six, all healthy, and put them 
also upon farinaceous food containing alcoholic and vinegar 
fermentations,” and, to cut the story a little short, in three 
months from the time of beginning the experiments, “the men 
had consumption of the lungs.” ‘The experienced reader will 
infer that this relation forms a prelude to the mention of Dr. 
Salisbury’ s method of treating consumption, which, as he says, 
is caused by * fermenting food, alcoholic yeast, alcohol,carbonic- 
acid gas, embolism and interference with nutrition.” — Particu- 
lars are unfortunately withheld; but in brief the Salisbury 
mode of cure consists in “ getting the system in splendid con- 
dition ;” a plan so obvious that it is strange that no one should 
have thought of it before, particularly as it would seem to be 
equally applicable to all diseases. ‘The simplicity of the ex- 
planation strikes the Sctentzfie American with an admiration 
which we cannot quite share; but if abstinence from * alco- 
holic yeast ” will serve to put cousumptive patients into “ splen- 
did condition,” and keep them there, we can do no less than 
to mention the fact. 
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WASHINGTON PORTRAITS.! 


HIS is indeed an imposing looking 
monument to the ater Patria, and 







alirti sae ye : 
Fra ua a if its literary execution was only 
” Corn * equal to its ambitious promises 
Ce nothing would be left to be desired. 
-lrelund 


The get-up of the book cannot be 
) too highly praised. Its mechanical 
execution stamps it as a beacon 
light in the progress of American 
book-making, and the press that is- 
sued it may be justly proud of its 
work. For use, its size—eleven 
inches by fourteen—is rather cum- 
bersome; but this possibly was 
made necessary in order to exhibit 
to advantage with ample margin 
some of the pictures reproduced. 
The heliotype illustrations taken from black and white originals are 
good enough, but those taken from color pictures are generally un- 
satisfactory, as all sun reproductions of color must be. 

The present volume is the fourth extensive work that has been 
published in this country, devoted to the likenesses of him who was 
“first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his country- 
men.” Henry I. Tuckerman, that accomplished essayist and well- 
known dilettante led off with his monograph which was issued in a 
limited edition of one hundred and fifty-six copies, by Putnam, in 
1859, and illustrated with impressions from the twelve plates en- 

raved for Irving’s Life of Washington; this was followed two years 
ater by The Afedallic Memorials of Washington in the United States 
Mint, by Colonel Janes Ross Snowden, and embellished with a large 
number of engraved plates of the more important ones. At distant 
intervals after this several brochures appeared on the same general 
topic: notably Sherwin McRie’s on He Houdon Statue, and the 
writer’s Letter on the Wright Portraits ; but these performances, in- 
cluding the present work, all pale for exhaustive thoroughness and 
thoughtful discrimination before Mr. William S. Baker’s important 
volume, entitled The Engraved Portraits of Washington, with notices 
of the originals and brief biographical sketches of the painters, Philadel- 
phia, 1880. Any one who really wishes to make a study, either his- 
torical or personal, of the subject of Washington portraits must take 
Mr. Baker’s treatise for a guide and it will be found an uncrring one; 
its value is fully attested by the free and constant use Miss Jolinston 
has made of it in compiling her work, and had she only followed it 
more extensively she would not have fallen into so many blunders as 
now appear throughout her book. . 

In the very start we have to find fault with the misleading title of 
the volume, Or1GINAL Portraits af Washington: an original portrait 
of a person means but one thing, a portrait taken of the original from 
life, so that a replica painted by an artist from the study originally 
made from life is not, strictly speaking, an original portrait, although 
in common parlance called so. Now the only well-authenticated por- 
traits of Washington answering this description, in either its broad 
or narrow sense, are those by Charles Willson Peale, Pierre Du Sim- 
ititre, Dunlap, Joseph Wright, Houdon, Madame de Bréhan, Giilager, 
Savage, Trumbull, Archibald Robertson, Ceracchi, Williams, Folwell, 
Wertmiiller, Stuart, Rembrandt Peale, Janes Peale, Sharpless, and 
Saint Memin. There are in addition, the miniature Washincton 
mentions in his diary (October 8, 1789) as having been painted by 
Ramage, but which is entirely unknown, and the shadow profiles 
drawn by Eleanor Parke Custis and Samuel Powel. Miss Johnston 
not only gives all of. these, but adds every other artist who copied 
any of the above and some who do not pretend even to have gotten 
that near the original. ‘Thus we are given Copley, Fullerton, Lab- 
atut, Robert Fulton, Miss Ds Hart, Barbiére, William Birch, Field, 
“Walter Robertson, Mrs. Sharpless, Benjamin H. Latrobe, not Henry 
B. Latrobe as given in the book, Kemmelmyre, Fraser, Louterbourg, 
Peticolas, Alexander Campbell, Kisselman, Patience Wright, Ec- 
cleston, Echstein, William Rush, Canova, Chantrey, Greenough, 
Crawford, Clark Mills, Bartholomew, H. K. Brown, Ball, Powers, 
Valentine, Joseph Baileyeand John Q. A. Ward. The last dozen 
names alone show the impropriety either of the title of the book or 
of including these names in it, for unless through some spiritual man- 
ifestation, it seems to us it would be rather difficult for our friends 
Joseph Bailey and John Q. A. Ward to have produced original por- 
traits of Washington in their monumental memorials at Philadelphia 
and Newburyport. If the volume had claimed merely to record the 
different effigies of the Father of his Country, then of course, the 
works of all these persons and as many more again could have been 
with propriety included. 

Miss Jolinston brings out her book as a historical work, and there- 
fore makes it subject to the severe canons of historical criticism ; 
this we regret to say it will not bear, for many of its statements are 
inaccurate ani contradictory, and its deductions illovical and erro- 
neous. The first artist whose work is mentioned is Copley, and to 
his pencil is attributed the Portrait of Washington at twenty-five, 
engraved by Le Mare for Irving’s Life of Washington, a heliotype of 
the print being given. Now that Copley may have painted Washinz- 
ton we will not deny; put if he did, all authentic trace of the portrait, 

1 Original Portraita of oe e including Statues, Monuments and Medals, 
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be it on ivory or be it on canvas, seems to have been irretrievably 
lost. Until recently this print by De Mare was universally accepted 
as from a miniature by Copley, upon the current rumor to that effect 
which somehow got attached to it, and the original painting from 
which it was taken has been inquired after and sought for in vain. 
Within the last year, however, it has turned up, having been sent 
from Virginia, to S. P. Avery, of New York, the well-known expert, 
for sale. Of it, Mr. Avery who sold itto William H. Huntington, of 
Paris, an enthusiastic Washington collector who now has it, writes, 
“From tlic works I have seen by Copley, I should rather think it 
more likely to have been done by Peale.” This was the verdict of 
Rembrandt Peale upon it, about the time that it was engraved for 
Irvinz’s Washingtop, and to any one at all familiar with the respec- 
tive styles of Copley and Peale in their miniature work, there could 
be no mistake as to which hand produced it. In addition to this ex- 
pert testimony we have the conclusive evidence given by the picture 
itself, which settles the question. Miss Julnston thus describes (pace 
2) the uniform: “ ‘The cvat is bluc with buff trimmings and there is 
a buff vest with embroidery.” If Copley painted Washington at all, 
and the time this portrait is ascribed to him, 1757, it will be remem- 
bered, he was but in his twentieth year and had of course, made no 
reputation: it was in colonial days when his uniform was “ bluc coat 
with scarlet facings,” (page 5) and the fact thatthe portrait in ques 
tion represents him in blue coat with buff trimmings—the Continental 
uniform—shows that it cannot be the work of Copley. It is, there- 
fore, most likely, as claimed by Rembrandt Peale, the work of his 
father, Charles Willson Peale, who painted so many miniature por- 
traits of Washington. It is a pity too, that when the original mini- 
ature was accessible—it hung in the Metropolitan Museum for nearly 
a year—an unsatisfactory print from it should have been used for 
reproduction. 

Ve pass over Charles Willson Peale to mention for a moment 
the two names which follow his as given by Miss Johnston — Nathan- 
iel Fullerton and Alexander Campbell. ‘These two individuals, so 
far as having delineated Washington is concerned, are absolute 
myths. ‘The portrait ascribed to Fullerton and here reproduced 
from a recent engraving, which is indeed the only evidence of the 
existence of sucli a picture, is an exact copy of the profile by Joseph 
Wright. to be mentioned hereafter; and that by Campbell is ficti- 
tious in the fullest sense of the word, Washington saying in acknowl- 
edging one of these fierce portraits, sent by Joseph Reed to Mrs. 
Washington, at Cambridge, that he had never seen Mr. Campbell, 
who pretended thus to depict him from life. Following these comes 
Pierre Eugéne Du Simitiére, who was a native of Switzerland, but 
early in 1766 adopted Philadelphia as his home, where he made 
those remarkable collections of revolutionary and anti-revolutionary 
broadsides and manuscripts now in the Philadelphia Library, so well 
known to historical students. He was endowed with considerable 
artistic talent, and a series of thirteen profile portrais of illustrious 
Americans from his drawings were published in London in Mav, 
1783. Among them was a characteristic head of Washington. This 
was most probably made about 1779, Washington having passed the 
greater part of the winter of 1778-79 in Philadelphia, and is only 

reserved through the engravings, as no original is now known to be 
in existence. Miss Johnston says, however, page 24, “ He painted 
one or more profile military portraits of Washington; but the only 
one known to exist is now owned by Mr. J. P. McKean, of Wash- 
ington, D.C. ... There is no evidence that this painting was 
drawn from life, save the assertion on the engravings by Prevost 
and Reading. . . . Only through ¢hese two engravings is it yet pos- 
sible to identify the authioralip of the portrait owned by Mr. Mc- 
Kean. . . Mr. McKean has published a full-size colored lithograph 
of his portrait.” It is difficult to comprehend how any one at all 
acquainted with the subject could make statements like these; we 


-will do Miss Johnston the justice, however, to believe that she has 


trusted to others and taken the statement of the resemblance of Mr. 
McKean’s picture to the engravings by Prevost and Reading at sec- 
ond-hand, and does not give it upon her own inspection and compar- 
ison. The fact is that they bear no possible resemblance to each 
other. The McKean portrait, judging from the “full-size colored 
lithograph,” is another one of the profiles by Joseph Wright, the 
features being exactly like his, with the body turned full, instead of 
in profile, like the face. A similar judgment must be passed upon 
the silhouette cut by Miss De Hart (page 27), from which it is said 
the engraved profile in Wansey’s Excursion to the United States was 
made. Areproduction of this silhouette is not given, but it is famil- 
iar through the cut in Irving’s Washincton. A comparison of the 
two profiles will show that they are wholly unlike, that in Wansey 
sloealy resembling Folwell’s profile. 

The name of Robert Fulton is included among the painters of 
original portraits of Washington; yet the writer says “no portrait 
has been discovered ” and no facts to show that there ever was one. 
Why then include his name in the book? Several of the artists 
who are set down as having made origina] portraits of Washington 
—that is from life—are shown by their own works, as reproduced 
in the present volume, to be merely copyists of Stuart. Such are 
the miniatures by William Birch, Robert Field, Labatut and Peti- 
colas, the first two from Stuart’s earliest portrait facing right, and 
the last two from his later picture facing left. The miniature by 
Barbiére is doubtless of the same character, as there is no respec- 
table authority for his ever*having painted Washington from life. 

Among the most interesting of the unfamiliar portraits of Wash- 
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ington are those by Joseph Wright, who was a son of Mrs. Patience 

right, celebrated in her day as a successful modeller of profile 
likeneeses in wax. Wright, who inherited much of his mother’s tal- 
ent, was a native of Bordentown, New Jersey, where he was born 
July 16, 1756. When about sixteen he accompanied his mother to 
London, where she became quite famous in her peculiar line of art. 
Joseph received instruction in painting from West and John Ifopp- 
ner, the latter eminent portrait-painter having married his sister. 
After passing some time in Paris, whero he seems to have enjoyed the 
protection of Franklin, he returned to this country late in the year 
1782, bringing with him a letter from Franklin to Washington. The 
autumn of the following year Washington had his headquarters at 
Rocky Hill, near Princeton, N. J., and here, at this time, Juseph 
Wright painted the Commander-in-Chief. ‘This fs a particularly val- 
uable likeness, for the reason that, while it is strangely unlike the 
accepted portraits of Washington, it has received from Washington 
himself unmistakable signs of approval. Soon after the original 
study, which is now in Philadelphia, the prized possession of a lineal 
descendant of Francis Hopkinson, was made at Rocky Hill Washing- 
ton ordered two enlarged copies, one of which he sent to the Count 
de Solms, a distinguished officer in the Prussian service, who solic- 
ited it to place in his gallery of military characters; and the other 
he presented to his friend Mrs. Samuel Powel. a daughter of 
Thomas Willing of Philadelphia, and it is now in the possession of 
her grandson, Samuel Powel, Ksq.,— not John Hare Powel, as stated 
in the book, — at his summer home in Newport, R.1. This last is a 
full half-length, cut off below the knees, in military costume, and 
gives the face in full view. It is signed and dated “J. Wright, 
1784.” One marked characteristic of these Wright portraits is the 
short-cut hair. ‘They have not much pretension to artistic merit, but 
their historical interest is, perhaps, greater than any other portrait 
of Washington, from having received from him the stamp of his 
approbation. Yet, with this standing prominently forward, and 
with the additional fact that the Powel portrait has never been en- 
graved, it is not reproduced for Miss Johnston’s book — the portrait 
of all others that should have been delineated in a work of this kind, 
and there is no doubt but that the present accomplished owner 
would have accorded permission, had he been properly approached 
on the subject. 

The Wright portrait that is well known among collectors is the 
profile, to which reference has already been made. ‘The likeness 
was stolen while Washington attended service at St. Paul’s Church, 
New York, during the residence of the government in that city, 
between April 30, 1789, and August 17,1790. From the sketch he 
thus made he etched the profile on copper and printed it on small 
ecards, which, although probably very plenty at the time, have be- 
come so scarce that Mr. Baker knows of but three impressions. It 
is one of these etched profiles that came into the hands of Benjamin 
Goodhue, a member of Congress from Massachusetts, upon which he 
endorsed * This was done in New York in 1790, and is acknowledged 
by all to bea very strong likeness. — B. Goodhue.” ‘This impression, 
in a very dilapidated condition, came into the possession of a Mr. 
Nichols, of Salem, Mass., who, in 1862, had a crayon drawing made 
from it by the well-known Boston artist, Joseph Ames. ‘This draw- 
ing, which was not a close copy of the etching, Mr. Nichols had 
peer er te and circulated extensively with the endorsement by 

Ir. Goodhue, transferred in fac-simile from the etching, where it 
was wed placed, to the reproduction of Ames’s drawing, made 
nearly three-quarters of a century later. This drawing by Ames, 
made in 1862, Miss Jolnston cugiously sets down as an original 
drawing by Wright, accompanied by a Munchausen story to account 
for how it came into Mr. Nichols’s possession. Of course Miss 
Johnston has been ruthlessly imposed upon by some one in this mat- 
ter, but had she exercised more care and investigated deeper this 
would have been impossible, and we should have had, too, a more 
satisfactory illustration of a Wright profile than a copy of a print 
by eee from a photograph of a drawing by Ames of the Wright 
etching. 

Miss Johnston seems to have gotten particularly mixed up on the 
Wright question. In a subsequent portion of her volume (page 
152) she ascribes a profile modelled in wax, as orivinal, to the 
mother, Patience Lovell Wright, although Mrs. Wright never re- 
turned to this country, and Washington certainly never visited Eng- 
land. She considers that “all doubt in regard to Mrs. Wright's 
having made portraits from life of Washington seem dispelled by 
this certificate on a photograph,” and then follows an advertisement 
printed on the back of some photographs made by Taylor & Brown, 
Philadelphia, in 1865, from a wax profile made, either by Joseph 
Wright, who also modelled in this material, or by his mother, from 
one of his etchings or models. Of all the careless and illogical por- 
tions of this book, that treating of the Wright portraits is the most 
careless and most illogical. 

To come to Robert Exige Pine, we are told on page 41 that “the 
portrait [of Washington] painted for Mr. Hopkinson was engraved 
by Longacre for the American Portrait Gallery.” Here are three 
errors in fifteen words. Pine did not paint Washington for Francis 
Hopkinson, and the portrait engraved by Longacre for the National 
Portrait Gallery was Pine’s portrait of Hopkinson and not of Wash- 
ington. A notably good heliotype is given, opposite page 44, of the 
portrait painted by Edward Savage for Harvard University. This 

icture deserves to be wider and better known, for it bears within 
itself the evidence of being a good and strong likeness, while the 


general lines of the head and face accord closely with those of the 
Houdon bust, which must be accepted as the most accurate render- 
ing we have of the great original. Some of the mistakes in this 
book are very droll. On page 64, in speaking of Trumbull, we are 
told that “he retired into private life in 1777. During some por- 
tions of the next three years he was the pupil of Copley. \t is humor- 
ously related that the young officer having seen the luxury and state 
of Copley in Boston in 1775, was more than ever determined to be an 
artist.” The italics, of course, are ours. ‘That Copley left Boston 
and this country in June, 1774, never to return, is almost too well 
known to bear repeating. On paye 68 sundry extracts are given 
from Washington’s diary, relative to sittings given to Trumbull, and 
among them “ March, 1790, Monday, ist. Exercised on horseback 
this forenoon, attended by Mr. John ‘Trumbull, who wanted to see 
me mounted.” ‘The reader is then told, “ Ilustrative of the interest 
bestowed by Washington on those paintings is the fact that he was 
induced to put on the long-lisused Continental uniform and ride out 
upon a spirited horse with Mr. Trumbull, that he might take a sketch 
for his painting of the ‘Capture of the Hessians at Trenton,’ on 
which occasion his warlike appearance is said to have produced a 
sensation in the quiet ‘City of Brotherly Love.’ This is, doubt- 
less, a very pretty story, but in March, 1790,-when Washington and 
Trumbull rode out together, as noticed in the Diary, they were in 
New York, or nearly an hundred miles from the City of Brotherly 
Love. Such carelessness is distressing. 

I[aving, on two occasions, in the American Art Review, expressed 
so fully our views and opinions upon Stuart’s portraits of Washing- 
ton, we will refrain, in view of the space already occupied, from re- 
peating them )iere; and we will close our critical analysis of the vol- 
ume by pointing out an amusing contradiction, on page 134, in regard 
to St. Mesmin’s portrait of Washington, the last authentic one taken 
from life. ‘“J¢ts not known whether St. Memin had a sitting from the 
General, or whether he made his own opportunity when Washington 
appeared in public; but he certainly produced a likeness full of 
vigor and of strong individuality. The perfect outline he gave of 
Washington’s head indicates that tt was taken by an instrument adopted 
by this artist by which he secured the features with mathematical pre- 
cision.” ‘The italics are ours. Comment is hardly necessary. How 


the physiognotype by which all of St. Memin’s portraits were taken, 


could have been used without a “sitting from the General,” passes 
our comprehension. This instrument was invented by a Frenchman 
named Chrétien, not Queneday, as stated by Miss Johnston. Quene- 
day was mercly a follower of Chrétien, as St. Memin was also. 

Ve part from this book with regret that so rich a field should 
have been so poorly reaped. What a noble subject and what a 
grand opportunity to have reared a monument, not only to the 
Father of his Country. but to the humble hands that raised it, had 
they only been equal to the task! Its failure is doubly to be 
regretted. A work of the scope of the present one was much 
needed, but now all chance of its being properly done is lost; for 
there is not, room for two such works in the field. We can bope, 
therefore, only that a second edition of the work sume day may ap- 
pear, entirely remodelled and re-written, and we cordially offer our 
notes and corrections to the authoress if she will use them for the 
purpose. If we have seemed ungallant in the way we have spoken 
of a woman’s work, it must be remembered that all stand on an even 
plane in the domain of letters. ‘There is no sex there: it is neither 
man nor woman that is dealt with, but a book and its author. 

CHARLES Henry Hart. 
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most commonly are found in collections of photographic prints. But 
to the three classes of men we have mentioned photograplis are more 
than an amusement: they are a means of education, and conse- 
quently have their due rank as aids in achieving a livelihood, which 
is, after all, the main thing that most of us accomplish in this life. 
To the architect they are the most valuable, and many an artist- 
architect would sooner part with all his books than with his collec- 
tion of photographs. The engineer probably finds them less valu- 
able, for though they recall the outward record of engineering 
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achievements, yet the fact that there is no diagram of strains, no 
equations, no figured dimensions, no apparent scale, none of that 
merciless and unattractive exactness which forms the essence of 
things valuable to an engineer must make sun-prints less valuable 
and less interesting to him than even the same views would be to an 
architect, whose trained perception can take in and enjoy the inten- 
tion and proportion of the structure unassailed by the harrassing 
doubts that must trouble the more exact professional. 

The advances made in the art of photography have been enor- 
mous, and the industry of the varicus practitioners incredible, so 
that a complete photographic library would, if one could possibly 
be gathered together, require a sizeable building for its mere 
storage, and it would contain—what would it not contain? To 
what part of the globe has not some photographer, professional 
or amateur, penetrated and brought back his addition to the general 
sum of human knowledge? We suspect the photograph is a much 
better educator than most people suppose. However vivid a des- 
cription may be — and there are wofully few to which this adjective 
ean be applied — the traveller who afterwards visits the scene des- 
cribed will find that the mental picture he obtained through the aid 
of words is anything but correct: he finds he has gone out of his way 
to see something quite unworthy of the time spent in getting there, 
or he finds that the scene and its impressiveness are beyond the 
power of any one to adequately describe. 

What if photographs do foster eclecticism: the eclecticism of the 
moment need be but a transition state leading to a truer and purer 
architecture of the future. 

Now and then we find some young men, and more older, who scoff 
at photographs and assert that they are an injury to the profession 
in that they remove the necessity of acquiring that manual dexterity 
which makes the sketch-books of the older school of travellers such 
a treat to look over; but the loss of training in this particular is im- 
material: the travelling student who can now obtain photographis at 
every point he visits can cover ten times the ground —if he 
have the means—that he could formerly, when in order to benefit 
by his trip he had laboriously to transfer tu his note-book such arch- 
itectural devices as he thought would in the future prove serviceable. 
He can, moreover, now travel more as a scientific and reasoning ob- 
server, his mind no longer being mainly intent on making the great- 
est number of sketches. 

We fear that those adherents to the old school will hardly welcome 
as they deserve the efforts that many of the makers of photographic 
supplies are making to provide “amateur outfits” which are just 
what no student about to travel should set out without, as we think. 
Modern invention has, within a few years, done much to lighten the 
labor of the architect burdened with a large practice, by providing 
him with the “copying-pad,” “copygram,” “lhektograph,” or by 


whatever other name it may go, and about the same time introduc-. 


ing to him another most useful ally in the method of reproducing 
drawings by the ferro-prussiate method. Nowadays no oftice is wel 

uipped which does not lave one or more boys trained in the care- 
ful manipulation of those labor-saving devices, and we can safely 
predict that in a few years there will be in most large offices some 
. draughtsman or oflice-boy who has charge of a “ dark-closet ” and 
its simplified equipment of chemicals, and it will be found, moreover, 
that this fortunate youth will have his hands full to attend to the 
legitimate routine work of the office. Routine work! Any one 
will admit that on occasion the camera in the office might be a 
valuable aid, but that it should play an important rédle in the daily 
office-life is not so clear at first sight. Let us see how well chosen the 
word is. Inthe preparation of duplicate drawings for bidders it might 
take the place of the ferro-prussiate process in Certain cases where a 
reduction in scale is either not a disadvantage or a positive advan- 
tage. At any rate it could produce duplicate copies of competitive 
designs to be furnished to each member of a building committee. In 
the preparation of specifications it could play an important part in 
preventing any misconception of the architect’s real intention as re- 
gards fixtures: a little photographic print of a certain water-closet, 
gas-fixture, sash-lock, faucet, door-furniture, or any of the ordinary 
trade fixtures that the architect or owner may desire to have used, 
would, if pasted in the margin of the specification in place of the 
usual more or less unintelligible pen-and-ink sketch, entirely prevent 
the annoying mistakes that builders often make, even when they 
have really made a hunt through the market for the article they sup- 
pose the architect wishes to have used. These prints could be struck 
off by the quantity and used as occasion demands. 

The smallest size of amateur camera, which can go into an ordi- 
nary hand-bag, may come into play on the architect’s first visit to 
the building site: photographs of the site and of the several outlooks 
from it will go far to enforce the personal recollection of the neces- 
sities of the problem he is called upon to solve; this in the country, 
while in the city the camera will preserve for him the style and pro- 
portions of the adjoining buildings, conditions which have the great- 
est weight with a true architect. The building fairly begun, the 
camera in the hands of an intelligent draughtsman or clerk of works 
will save the architect from many a wearying and time-consuming 
visit, which too often proves to have been quite unnecessary. With 
the successive — say weekly — prints before him, explained by his 
intelligent substitute, the architect can follow the work, in simple 
instances, with equally good results by making a half or a quarter of 
the usual personal visits, and with the aid of the prints he and the 
builder can talk more understandingly when the latter comes to the 


office in search of the solution of some conundrum. If in addition 
to the camera the architect enlists the aid of that greatest of modern 
inventions, the telephone, and has one at his office and another at 
the building in course of construction, his office will have become a 
true “chapel of ease,”’— the obstinacy of the mountain will have 
softened and it will make visits to the architectural Mahomet as 
often as summoned. 

In cases of building accidents that befall either one’s self or an- 
other a photographic view made before the wreck is touched may be 
both valuable and interesting. : 

Again, what architect finds his building result exactly as he had 
anticipated? Are they not always worse or better, or in some way 
wholly different from what his own drawings had led him to expect ? 
and would not photographs of all completed work form an invalu- 
able aide memoire, a beacon to prevent similar shipwrecks, a buoy to 
guide him through the devious channels to the safe haven of success ? 
Particularly would this be the case with interiors, which are usually 
less carefully studied, and consequently the office-records of success 
or failure are less complete. With portfolios stored with interesting 
photographs in interminable duplication, the natural thing for aa 
architect to do would be to inaugurate a system of exchange not 
only with his neighbors but with architects known to him only by 
their works and reputation in all parts of the country, or even world, 
thus doing much to establish a feeling of intimacy and strengthen 
the bonds of common interest between the widely-scattered members 
of the profession, as well as doing much to harmonize and improve 
the architecture of the country; for what is more stimulating to 
greater effort than to find that your neighbor, presumably not more ~ 
than your equal in capacity, yet from a certain quality of boldness and 
daring in taking advantage of every attain the occasion offers, 
is undoubtedly executing work on a higher architectural plane? 

But to maintain a photographic establishment in the oflice must 
be very troublesome, expensive, and above all malodorous and dirty ! 
Not at all. A dark-closet four feet by five, a few simple non-poison- 
ous chemicals and a copious water-supply is all that is needed beyond 
the camera and plates, the cost of which can be kept within very 
moderate bounds, if one elects to regard usefulness before style of 
finish in his apparatus. As for dirt and odor, there are none where 
the “dry-plate ” process is used, as of course it would be. 

We think that the profession owes much to the makers of the am- 
ateur photographic outfits, and as we entertain little doubt that many 
architects will equip their offices as we suggest, it is quite likely we 
may act on this assumption and give a few papers on photographic 
practice as applied to architecture, in order that, simple as the pro- 
cesses are, the shoals that hem in the course of succesy may be 
avoided. 


PRACTICAL LESSONSIN ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING. 


Mm VERYTHING should have a sufficient reason for 
its existence” is a bold statement with which to 
begin a preface: a more explicit challenge to the 
critic to discover reasons for the thing’s non-€xist- 
ence could hardly be devised, and for the moment 
we will pick up the gage and assume a hostile 
attitude. 

In the first place the author has given to his 
work a title which is quite misleading, even if it be not an entire 
misnomer, for of lessons in drawing, practical or other, there are al- 
most none; an introductory chapter enumerating the necessary draw- 
ing utensils and giving directions* how to stretch a sheet of paper, 
with a concluding chapter explaining how working-drawings are 
tinted, and the conventional meanings attaching to the various colors 
commonly used are really all there is in the book about drawing. 

Having disposed thus summarily of the declared subject-matter of 
the book the author at once turns to the description of the construc- 
tion of different classes of buildings, and begins his task by defining 
some of the technical terms most commonly in use, and as we think 
succeeds but ill in his attempt, though we say this with diffidence, as 
we know that different terms are applied in different parts of the 
country to the same portions of the building, or the same operations 
of construction. Still we ean hardly think that the terms vary so 
much between Boston and New York that our author is right in de- 
fining jack rafters as “ short lengths of worked rafters, sometimes of 
smaller dimensions than the main rafters, spiked to the feet of the 
latter” to give a different inclination to the eaves. Such pieces are 
in this part of the country usually called false rafters or furring 
rafters, while we understand jack rafters to be the short rafters run- 
ning from the hip-rafter to the plate, or from a valley-rafter to the 
ridge, but all in the same plane with the main rafters of that portion 
of the roof. “Sills,” we find, mean to the author what “ partition 
feet”” mean to some other people, while what we understand by sill 
the author terms, perhaps more correctly, “ sill-plates.” But these dif- 
ferences are probably due to variations of local practice. What 
cannot, however, be excused on this ground is calling a tenon on 
the head of a bracket in Plate IV a “mortise,” for a tenon is 
always a tenon, and no local usage can convert it into a mortise. 

These points are trivial and would have been overlooked in books 
even less praiseworthy than this, had not the author’s certainty that 








1Practical Lessons in Architectural Drawings. or How to make the Working- 
Drawings and write the Specifications for Buildings. Illustrated by 33 full-page 
Co and 33 wood-cuts. By William B. ‘Tuthill, A. M., architect, 1881. Naw 
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his work had a right to exist made us somewhat sceptical. We find, 
however, that the little book before us is one of the most serviceable 
and workmanlike, as it is one of the most creditable ever issued by 
its publisher. The detail of all the buildings given is better than 
is usually found in similar publications, and is very fully explained 
by the drawings, which are sharper and clearer than published 
drawings of their class are wont to be. 

Although it would be possible to find fault with some of the 
methods of building, the construction indicated is so much better 
than that commonly followed, that the book may without misgivings 
be placed in the hands of the beginners for whom it was intended. 
The author shows, too, that he is acquainted with some of the niceties 
of construction, as is evidenced by the sketch showing how stair-treads 
are keyed up to their housings by hard-wood wedves. 

The chapter on specifications is not what it should have been. 
The writer disclaims the intention of furnishing a complete specifica- 
tion which the student is to copy,—and certainly the memoranda 
given would be wholly inadequate for such a purpose, — but has 
striven to provide a suggestive skeleton or guide, which will enable 
the student to write out a specification applicable to a given case. 
He has, however, unfortunately adopted the rdle of an old-fashioned 
teacher, and has set his readers a lesson to be learned by rote, in- 
stead of following the wiser course of more modern instructors by 
ee each precept he would inculcate together with the reasons 

or his suggestions. 





INTERIORS AND INTERIOR DETAILS. 


HE same publisher has intrusted to the same hand the prepara- 
tion of a much more elaborate and interesting book,! the char- 
acter of which is sufficiently set forth in the crowded title-page 

which this publisher affects. 

The book is the more interesting that the designs appear in the 
characteristic handiwork of their separate authors,—for they have 
been contributed by ten different architects of New York, one each 
of Chicago and Providence, an:l three of Boston,—and have not had 
all the vitality taken out of them by the unintelligent interpretation 
of the ordinary lithographic draughtsman. ‘This, of course brings 
it about that according as the author of a desi¢n is clever artist and 
cunning draughtsman, or the reverse, his designs obtain greater or 
Jess meed of praise than their actual architectural deserts warrant. 
Perhaps in a book which is presented to the public for them to make 
a selection from for the fittings of their own houses, the old-fashioned 
way of having all designs translated by the same hand is the one 
most likely todo even justice to the several authors; but when a 
book is expected to find a ai on the book-shelves of the profes- 
sion the present diversity of treatment is but an added value. 

With one or two exceptions we recognize in the authors of the de- 
signs before us frequent contributors to our own pages. Purchasers 
of the bopk will find in it specimens of the vigorous and artistic work 
of Mr. Beuce Price, of New York; a few details of the neo-Gothic 
work affected by Messrs. Burnham & Root, of Chicago; several de- 
signs by Messrs. Gould & Ancell, of Providence, rectangular and 
rather inartistic in rendering, but not without a very evident attempt 
at refinement which is as often successful as not; almost as many 

lates from the hand of Mr. Dewson, of Boston, which set forth in 

is usual delicate and “ niggled ” rendering a greater varicty of in- 
terior work, often over-elaborated to be sure, than is contributed by 
any other designer; and the vizorous and interesting plates con- 
tributed by Messrs. Rossiter & Wricht, of New York, the best exam- 

les of architectural drawing in the book. Other contributors have 

urnished only two or three plates each. and with the exception of 
the designs by Mr. L. B. Whieeler, of New York, do not call for 
special mention. 

As an exposition of modern architectural practice and the better 
knowledge with which architects manage wood-work, the book af- 
fords an interesting contribution to the literature of the profession. 
The book itself is a very admirable example of modern book-making 
excellently printed on fine paper, and attractively bound. 





ADVICE ON THE SEWERAGE OF TOWNS AND 
SMALL CITIES. 
Ms James F. Garpiner, Director of the State Survey of New 


York, and a member of the State Board of Health, was recently 

commissioned by the Board to examine the various systems of 
sewerage in use in this and other countries with a view to the prep- 
aration of a report which should sérve as a guide to the officials of 
the smaller cities and towns in arranging plans for disposing of louse- 
refuse. So many applications are made to the Board for advice in 
such matters that Mr Gardiner’s report has now been separately 
printed for distribution. Like Mr. aol of Baltimore, who was 
recently commissioned on behalf of that city to inquire into the most 
effective and economical means for securing a thorough sewerage sys- 
tem, Mr. Gardiner has formed an opinion very strongly in favor, for 
towns with a public water-supply, of the separate, or as it can be 
called, the «Memphis ” system, in which house and factory wastes 
are collected and carried off in small glazed pipes, quite independ- 


1 Interiors and Interior Details. Fifty-two large quarto plates comprising a 
large number of original designs of halls, stalr-cases, parlors, libraries, dintng- 
roomns, ete., with an introduction, description of plates and notes on wood- finish, 
By William B. Tuthill, A. M., architect. 1882, New York: William T. Comstock. 


ent of the conduits which serve to relieve the streets of storm-water. 
For villazes which still depend upon well or cistern water, he advises 
the use of the pail or tub system, which, as he truly says, can be 
introduced into most villages half a century before sewers would 
meet with any consideration. Lis only fear is that ignorant or par- 
simonious village authorities may neglect to provide for the removal 
and proper cleaning of the tubs, and he suggests that in such cases 
isolated vroups of houses could easily arrange to have the work done 
for themselves. The net cost of removing and disposing of such 
refuse is very slicht where it is economically done. In Rochdale, 
England, about four-fifths of the expense is reimbursed by the sale 
of manure, and the balance which the town has to pay amounts to 
nine and one half cents per annum for each inhabitant. 

Among us there would be little difficulty in introducing the Roch- 
dale system in sparsely settled villages north of Mason and Dix- 
on’s line. Already many sensible and intelligent farmers have 
adopted a modification of it. using barrels which slide on strips of 
wood, and can be readily exchanged and transported, and a proper 
arranzement for cleaning out vaults is rather the rule in New Ens- 
land. The great difficulty would be to enforce it in manufactur- 
ing villages, and the smaller cities, — just the places where it is most 
needed. ‘To expect the foreign population of such places to take 
any pains to keep themselves or their surroundings clean is out of the 
question: nothing but constant attention from bvtter-instructed 
persons will serve to keep their filthiness within bounds, and the 
higher class of the inhabitants of such places need to be taught that 
their own safety depends much upon the care which they take of 
their humbler neighbors in this respect. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE WELLES BUILDING, BROADWAY AND BEAVER STREETS, NEW 
YORK, N. ¥. MESSRS. G. R. & R. G. SHAW, ARCHITECTS, BOS- 
TON, MABS. 


HE Welles Building has a frontage of ninety feet on Broadway 
and fifty-two feet on Beaver Street, and is at present divided 
into large rooms which are to be sub-divided as tenants may 

require. The floor-beams are iron, fifteen inches deep, spaced five 
feet on centres, and carricd over spans of about thirty feet on brick 
walls which are three feet four inehies thick in the basement and six- 
teen inches thick at the roof. There are no columns or piers in the 
building. The ceilings are plastered onto hollow-brick arches be- 
tween the beams, and the same material is used to line the exterior 
walls. The door and window finish and the bases are of Portland 
ceinent. The fronts are Jonesboro’ pink granite. The pitches of 
the roof are copper, and the flat of the roof is covered with Neuchatel 
rock laid as a pavement. ‘Theze are four steam elevators, three 
plunger sidewalk-elevators, four boilers, four feet in diameter and 
fifteen feet long, two steam pumps and two compression tanks. 


DESIGN FOR A PUBLIC SCHOOL-HOUSE AT CHATHAM, N. ¥. MR. 


FRANKLIN H. JANES, ARCHITECT, ALBANY, N. Y. 
This is of brick and oak timber with brick filling, Portland cement, 
rough faced finish, shingle roof. To cost $18,500. . 


DINING-ROOM FOR MR. JAMES GORDON BENNETT, NEWPORT, R. I. 
MR. WILSON EYRE, JR., ARCHITECT, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
The wood-work is in mahogany and the walls are in rough plas- 
ter, with a sunk pattern in bronze. 


PAVILION ON FRIAR’S HEAD, CAMPOBELLO, N.B. MR. W. G. PRES- 


TON, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 
SCOTTISH SKETCHES : CORNER IN THE HIGH 8TREET, INVERKEITH- 


ING, FIFESHIRE; PRESTON HOUSE, CUPAR, FIFESHIRE. BY MR. 
J. W. SMALL, F. 8. A. SCOT. 
THE DESTRUCTION OF AN EXHIBITION BY FIRE. 






Trem Var Hurt Museu NE of the most extraordinary acts of 
Lendon vandalism known in modern times 
LA aryanourn AKA Archt: was perpetrated a few weeks ago at 
{ (a. Porte Alegre, a town in the southern 





part of Brazil. In the last quarter of 
1881 an exhibition was opened in the 
place in question, the contents being 
pe Brazilian, but mostly German. 

‘he German population in that quar- 
ter is numerous and influential, and 
the exhibition was got up by a Ger- 
man firm of Porte Alegre, in conjune- 
tion with a Berlin society, who in- 
duced many German firms to send 
samples of their goods to the exhibi- 
tion. ‘The name of this society is the 
Berlin Association for Commercial Geography. Its objects are to 
peomets German foreign trade and German colonization. The ex- 

ibition was got together and opened under very favorable auspices. 
It remained open several months, and fifteen contos were received in 
admission-money. Unfortunately, two days after the close, the 
whole building, with all its varied contents, was totally destroyed by 
fire. Worst of all, the fire was due to a wanton series of acts of in- 
cendiarism on the part of adrunken mob. In addition to the ad- 
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mission fees, the rents of stands, and a grant from the Provincial 
Government of Sao Pedro do Sul, the expenses of the enterprise 
were to be defrayed in part by a lottery. This last-mentioned 
source of revenue played an unexpectedly important part in the 
final catastrophe. The reason assigned for the populace setting fire 
to the building is their indignation at the paltry value of the prizes 
given to the winners in the last series of drawings in the lottery. 
The first explosion of the popular dissatisfaction took place the day 
before the exhibition was burnt down. Knots of men assembled in 
the refreshment establishment connected with the show, and mani- 
fested their dissatisfaction with the affair by helping themselves te 
liquor without payment, by smashing the windows, and by pouring 
spirits on the curtains and setting fire to them. Nothing more 
serious, however, occurred until the following day, when the mob re- 
assembled and resumed the same conduct as on the first day. ‘The 
officials and attendants managed, however, to ward off any danger 
of fire, although the curtains were again soaked with alcohol and set 
fire to. At about half-past five in the evening the mob turned its 
attention to the packing-court, which at the time was filled with 
wooden boxes and cases, and hay and straw. ‘These were close to a 
number of slieds used as stables, and. the sheds adjoined the exhibi- 
tion-building itself. It occurred to some of the rioters to set fire to 
the straw in this department. Even after this had been done, it was 
some time before the flames assumed any serious proportions. 
Throughout the proceedings the authorities — the soldiers and the 
police — rendered no assistance in checking the excesses of the mob, 
or in preventing the spread of the fire, all that was done in this 
way being effected by the officials and the servants. A member of 
the committee addressed the crowd, and endeavored to persuade it 
to disperse without doing any further mischief. In this he seemed 
likely to succeed, but some person crying out that his hearers were 
“a diseraceful drunken rabble,” the crowd refused to listen any 
longer, and the riot was resumed. 

From this moment the fate of the exhibition-building and the 
whole of its varied and valuable contents was sealed. After the 
failure of the attempt to pacify the mob with words, and while the 
fire was beginning to gather force in the packing-court, the rioters 
again poured spirit on some of the curtains and set fire to them, and 
began to throw stones enveloped in lighted paper through the broken 
windows into the exhibition-building. _1t was not by these attempts, 
however, that the ultimate catastrophe was brought about, but, as 
already described, by the rapid spread of the flames from the pack- 
ing-court and sheds. After one of the towers of the building had 
been caught by the flames, the progress of the conflagration was ter- 
ribly rapid. In the course of half an hour the whole of the build- 
ing and its contents were consumed. The fire was a terrible spec- 
tacle, and was witnessed by an immense crowd of citizens. 

The difficulty which this act of vandalism has left behind is a 
serious one. ‘The goods and building were insured, but no insurance 
company is likely to pay if the statements of the German settlers in 
Porte Alegre are correct. ‘The Deutsche Zeitung, published in that 
town, throws the whole blame on the shoulders of the police and local 
authorities. After the first day’s tumult, it is stated that the chief 
officials connected with the exhibition had applied to the provincial 
authorities for a sufficient force of police and soldiers to protect the 
property; but their representations remained unheeded. More- 
over, the few police who were on the spot at the time of the renewal 
of the disturbances on the second day are said to have remained 
almost passive spectators of the excesses of the mob. They made 
no exertions to restrain the rioters or to put out the fire, all that 
was done in that way being the work of the officials, attendants, 
and waiters connected with the exhibition. “The Government,” 
says the journal just mentioned, “ was informed through its agents, 
beforehand, of the danger that threatened, but it did nothing 
towards warding it off. The Government, therefore, must be held 
responsible for the damages. ‘There may have been failings in 
several quarters, but the duty of preserving public order is not the 
business of private persons, but of the State. Disturbances had 
taken place on Wednesday, although, in spite of the police putting 
in a very late appearance, they did not lead to serious consequences, 
but every one knew the tumult would be renewed on the following 
day. Even at nine o’clock in the morning more windows were 
smashed. When, therefore, the crowd increased in the afternoon 
and recommenced its work of destruction and plunder, was it not the 
duty of the police to interpose with energy, and even eventually to 
demand the assistance of the military? Instead of this, the gen- 
darmes not only tolerated the scandal, but even encouraged it. One 
who was present reports that he heard a soldier saying to one of the 
rioters, ‘Go ahead! Our orders are not to interfere with the 
people.’ And so, in the presence of the soldiers, windows were 
smashed, stones were thrown at porcelain wares and lamps, and 
everything drinkable was fetched out and drunk, the soldiers join- 
ing quite cordially in the carouse. This is surely a perfectly intol- 
erable state of things. The mob treated the entire affair as an ex- 
cellent joke, and the authorities did not interfere with them. It is 
now proved that the Commissioners on the fatal day, Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 23, asked everywhere for the assistance of the military. ‘hey 
asked the President of the Province; they asked the police; but all 
in vain. More the Commissioners could not do. The authorities 
are therefore responsible for the losses suffered. The exhibitors 
will require compensatiun, and the entire sum may amount to hun- 
dreds of contos, perhaps £40,000 or £50,000.” This outrage,” 





continues the writer, “is moreover an insult to all the Germans here 
living. This alone will be reason enough for the German Govern- 
ment not to remain a passive spectator in the matter. Complica- 
tions of all sorts may be the consequence.” We hope, however, that 
the affair will he treated with calinness and good sense, and that no 
further trouble may arise out of it.” — The Builder. 





THE PROPOSED INTERIOR DECORATION OF MILAN 
CATHEDRAL.! 


Tas SE ee N the course of last November 
ra a Tee I received an invitation to visit 
Milan, and to give an opinion 
on the decoration of the cathe- 
dral. I must say that I was 
surprised, on the one hand, at 
the invitation, and, on the other, 
at the fact that the decorative 
restoration of the cathedral was 
to be taken in hand. The com- 
mittee appointed to deliberate 
consisted of the following mem- 
bers: Claudio Bernacchi, ar- 
chitect and professor at the 
Academy; Cesare Cantu, his- 
torian; Forcellini, architect 
i === ar =, and city engineer of Venice; 
a: === TE ==—  Gerolomo Induno, painter ; and 
es | io ——— ~—s myself. tI must notice here_ 
meee == fe ————_ something, perhaps unknown 
= ss = to you, but highly interesting, 
and probably unique in the his- 
ei S== tory of architecture. This is 
SS =e 2S 2 — the fact that the Administrazio 
we == del Domo has existed from the 

year 1802, when it was insti- 
tuted as an independent body, 
up to the present day. All 
cifts had to be handed over to 
this body, which had to decide 
also in all other matters connected with the building. It selected, 
appointed, and dismissed all architects, concluded contracts, and it 
does so still. The most interesting part is that the minutes of pro- 
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ceedings of this administration exist in an uninterrupted series, and 


it may be learned from them how far German art influenced the con- 
structive form of Milan Cathedral. It has been affirmed formerly, 
with great emphasis, that the cathedral was built by German mas- 
ters. ‘This is not correct. It is, in its present form, nothing else but 
a good Lombard church, with all its constructive advantages and 
defects. Its forms remind us more of German, sometimes of French, 
but never of Italian architecture; but the truth seems to be that the 
men who drew up the plans were Lombards, while, perhaps, Ger- 
mans or Frenchmen were called in to assist in carrying out the 
details. 

As long as the construction of the colossal outer walls was quietly 
proceeded with, little notice was taken of the question how the vaults 
ought to be formed; for those Lombard architects relied much on 
their mode of keying and fastening with grappling-irons. Later, 
however, some anxiety may have been felt on account of static pro- 
portions, and German architects were called in and consulted at 
various times, and even officially appointed. They were of opinion 
that the building could not be coinpleted as it had been begun; that 
some parts would have to be walled up in order to complete the 
vaulting according to static laws. The Milanese did not take the 
same view, and the result was that their cathedral was finished in 
accordance with the original plans, such as we generally find in Lom- 
bard churches. The last time German architects assisted was when 
Master Fernach built the cupola. In 1858 I was desired by the late 
Emperor Maximilian to draw up plans for an isolated clock-tower 
for the cathedral. I complied with the wish and submitted two de- 
signs. Political events intervened, and I believed my drawings lost, 
until I found out the contrary during my recent stay in Milan. To 
my great joy, my drawings had been well taken care of in the arch- 
ives. 

A colossal building like Milan Cathedral experiences in a marked 
degree the least movement made by the earth’s surface, as well as the 
influence of temperature, so that it appears improbable that the roof, 
consisting of marble slabs, could be kept water-proof. Notwithstand- 
ing the most careful execution and preservation, the joints of the 
pavement will open imperceptibly, water entering the small fiesures 
and finding a way down. It is a fact that in the course of time per- 
fect ditches have formed in the spandrels over the vaults: the vault- 
ing has become damp, and pieces of plaster have dropped in various 
places. Now, the vaults are, as is well known, painted in a peculiar 
manner, that is to say, with panels of open-work tracery, which, in 
deed, are excellently executed, but cannot be brought in harmony 
with our static views of the function of a vault. Although this has 
perhaps been recognized at Milan, no one thought of undertaking a 
change in this direction, until large patches of plaster began to de- 


a A RPA a AD 
1 Abstract ofa lecture delivered by Ober-Baurath Frd. Schmidt before the 
ene Society of Engineers and Architects, Vienna, ana published in the 
wilder. 
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tach themselves, and thus brought the question into the foreground, 
with the choice of either effecting renewals on the old system and 
mending the existing frescoes, or of breaking with it and adopting a 
new system of decoration. 

The Administraziv del Domo decided, quite correctly, for the lat- 
ter alternative, and a limited competition was opened, four Milan 
artists being invited to submit their designs for this decoration. As 
soon as these designs had been found generally acceptable, they were 
severally commissioned to execute a pattern on an escutcheon of the 
vaulting. ‘Those executions were highly interesting, displaying en- 
tirely different conceptions. One of the artists —the cathedral 
architect — introduced the old system of a blue ground, gold stars, 
colored margins, etc. His treatinent showed great taste, but was 
not austere enough for Milan Cathedral. A second proceeded from 
the principle that only gold ought to be applied in contrast to the 
natural cole of the marble of which the fabric of the cathedral con- 
sists, and that everything required in the form of color to enliven 
the space is conveyed to it in abundance by the painted windows. 
The two remaining competitors adopted a similar principle in their 
treatment, but they employed entirely different means of decoration. 
One made the vaults appear as if constructed of pieces of marble, 
adding rich ornamental leaf-work along the ribs, the same style of 
decoration being also used for the keystone. The fourth artist fol- 
lowed a similar system; but he painted those ornaments in gold and 
color. The ground was a plain chamois tone. ‘These were the fonr 
systems. on which we had to decide. «As regards myself, I was in 
favor of the design of the second artist, which I considered the only 
true solution, and by which the architectonic lines of the arch are 
traced with gold; this view I advocated before the committee. The 
result was that these principles were adopted as fundamental for the 
decoration of the cathedral, the only difference of opinion existing 
between us being that, while I urged that the artist who had come 
nearest to the true solution of the problem should be charged with 
the execution of the work, the other members of the committee 
thought that tbe one who had obtained almost the same effect should 
likewise be asked to submit a second design. We also arrived at the 
conclusion that it would be advisable to break the great monotony 
of the vaulting of the nave by figure subjects. As far as I know, 
work is being proceeded with on this basis, and I have no doubt but 
that it will be carried out in a rational manner. — The Builder. 


TOWER-SYSTEM FOR ELECTRIC-LIGHTING. 
AN JOSE, Cal., has just complet- 


ed avery interesting electric-light 
tower. It is some 200 feet in 
height and is composed entirely of 
gas-pipe. Itis just sucha piece of 
engineering as might be expected 
from a country which has given us 
the most extraordinary pipe-lines, 
flumes and other hydraulic works 
that have ever been erected. A 
reflector above the lamps throws 
the light downward, and prevents 
the large loss of illuminating pow- 
er by radiation into space. ‘The 
Mining and Scientific Press, of 
San Francisco, gives the follow- 
ing description of the tower: — 
The electric-light tower, 200 
feet high, which has been erected 
at the intersection of Santa Clara 
and Market Streets, San José, 
Santa Clara County, in this State, 
commences at the four corners of 





fouthé 


well . 






Minister 7 the streets with 4-inch gas-pipe, 
England \\ which size is used for a distance 
MA of 100 feet, then 50 feet of 38-inch, 


followed by 50 feet of 2-inch, the 
diagonal and circular braces being of smaller-sized pipe. It has a 
width of 75 feet at the base and 4 fect at the top, and is crowned 
by a shield which acts not only as a protection for the lamps, but also 
serves as a diffuser of light. 

There are six aoe of 4,000 candle-power cach, furnished by the 
California Electric-Light Company, and driven by a No. 6 Brush 
dynamo-lectric machine with an expenditure of 9 horse-power. 
The effect produced is very much like bright moonlight, the lights 
being so high that none of the direct rays reach the eve. Fora 
distance of half a mile from the tower, in all directions, the licht is 
brighter than would be produced by an ordinary gas-lamp every 75 
feet, while on the two streets over which the lights are placed there 
is sufficient light for ordinary purposes for a distance of two miles. 

About a year azo the subject of lighting the streets of cities by 
means of powerful electric-lights placed at high altitudes was first 
agitated in the East, and a few months thereafter a practical test of 
the matter was made at several points, the most noted one beine 
that of the tower constructed at Akron, Ohio. This was crecteil 
from the street, of boiler-iron, in the form of a mast, 207 feet hioh 
36 inches at the base and 8 inches at the top. It is held per pendic- 
ular by iron cables in the form of guys, and the lamps are raised 
and lowered by machinery. In other places experiments were made 


by placing the light on the spires of public buildings and other high 
elevations; but to Mr. J. J. Owen, editor and proprietor of the San 
José Mercury, belongs the credit of conceiving this, the most beanti- 
ful, effective and suitable erection for the illumination of a city by 
the electric-light, and the success of the experiment has exceeded 
the most sanguine expectations of the projector. Some time since, 
the city council ordered all the gas-lamps extinguished, in order that 
the merits of the tower-light might be tested. ‘The result was that 
one-third of all the gas-lamps in the whole city will remain extin- 
guished, the tower-light being adopted in their stead, and it is now 
running permancntly. It was never expected that one tower would 
light the whole city. At first five or six were thought necessary, 
but it is now decided that four will be all that will be needed, and 
that number will give a much greater light than could possibly be 
obtained from other methods of illumination, and the tower-system 
will have the advantage of casting the light on the suburbs, where 
no gas-lamps were erected, but where the property is taxed for their 
maintenance. 

A company just organized will proceed to erect other towers to 
light the whole city, as well as to furnish lights for stores and other 
large buildings, and San José may justly feel proud of being the 
first city on the Pacific coast to be lighted by electricity. ‘The Press 
concludes its account with a letter from Mr. J. Park Alexander, 
President of the City Council of Akron, Ohio, in which he says: — 


“After a six mouths’ trial of the ‘tower-system’ for city lighting, I am 
more than ever impressed with its superior merits and adaptability as a 
mcans to light all parts of acity. Our two stations (towers) displaced 325 
of our 800 lamps, and have cost us, upon an average for all-night lighting, 
less than sixty cents per post per month. The «ame labor and steam capac- 
ity would run four mure stations (towers), and thus make the aggregate cost 
but a trifle more tor the displacement of 600 or 700 more lamps. A very 
important feature of the tower-system is the fact that it lights up the whole 
arca—alleys, back streets, vacant lots, etc.,—that with any other xgystem are 
uot lighted, and must be the hiding-places for those of evil intent. In this 
feature alone, as a governmental aid, it is worthy of much commendation. 
Lam confident that I express the candid judgment of our best citizens when 
I state that, day by day, the opinion has gained accessions as to this system 
here, where it been in constant use since its adoption. The higher the 
better: not less than 200 feet, and better 500. With cither height, streets 
Within 1,000 feet of each station receive about equal benefit, and when the 
stations are favorably situated, both sides are equally light from one or the 
other stations. Foliage is a source of shadows in the tower system; bat 


ie oe within 2,000 or 3,000 feet of each other, the objection is of little 


That there is, however, a “ gas-light’’ side to this question of tall 
towers for electric-lighting may be seen b perusal of the news- 
papers. In respect to the tower at Akron, Olio, above referred to, 
some extracts from a letter published a short time since in the Gas- 
Light Journal, dated at Cleveland, O., and signed “ Harry Cald- 
well,” are of interest in this connection: — 


“A few days ago I sent you a copy of the Akron (Obio) Daily News, con- 
taining expressions of opinion, by citizens of Akron, adverse to the Brush 
tower-lights in use in that place, Thinking a persona! observation of the 
light might interest your readers, I conclnded to write to you. I went to 
Akron not 80 much for the purpose of finding what was the cost of operat- 
ing the nine lamps (that has been publicly demonstrated, I believe, to largely 
exceed the cost of the gas previously used), but to see how the tower-system 
lighted the town, The sum of imy observations is that the town cannot be 
sid, as @ whole, to be lighted at all. No gas is used for street lampa, and 
the oil lamps are burned only in parts of the town. The towers only give a 
light of practical value within a range of less than three short squares in the 
streets on which the lights are situated. The crosy streets running into those 
on which the lights are situated are ‘as dark as Egvpt.’ the clectric-lights 
only illuminating the ate of the honses on one side of these streets. While 
the Brush lamps are brilliant at the burning point (painfully ro to the eyes) 
the distance to which they will cast n good light seems surprisingly small, 
even Sa nee that ue ranges, ina direct line, of different lights 

onal to their int 
. the respective candle-powere ntensities, but only to the square roots 

**'To show how short the range of the tower-licht is, nt the intersecti 
Howard and Market Streets is a wrought-iron tower 208’ high. on top of 
which are four lamps, said to be of 4.000 candle-power each. Now for a 
test of what this light can do. Desiring to cross the street three short 
squares from the tower on the same street (Howard). I could not see far 
enough in front of me to find whether there was a stone crossing there or 
i (my ie a Hoe moe a year ole }. oe on the fourth square from the 

wer, an : Ine with it, the oil lamps were burning — 
to have been burning on the third aquare. rec. weg) OME 

“At the engine-house there was one 4,000-candle Brush lamp which threw 
a good light on the spot where I was standing with a friend on the sidewalk 
opposite the engine-house. The shadow of the building extended over the 
sidewalk, across the way, and into the street a few feet. Now, althongh the 
street is rather narrow, on looking across it the shadow of the epgine-honse 
was so black that we could not see the figure of a man, or any other object 
in the shadow. 

‘Even a short distance from the big tower-light the shadows were ex- 
tremely black. The light does not seem to diffuse at all. After the shop- 
lights are out a footp d could lurk unobserved in any doorway, or behind 
any projection, and strike you down before you saw him. The shadows are 
so deep that even within a short distance of the tower you cannot see the 
faces of persons coming toward you from the town. 

“A prominent manufacturer of Akron, whose name and character are 
widely and favorably known, in conversation with me pronounced this system 
for street-lighting a ‘humbug ;’ and. althongh he uses one of their machines 
in his factory, operating it with the same engine that he uses to run his 
machinery, saye he only put it in because he was too far away from the gas 
mains to get gas, which he would greatly prefer, at moderate prices. 

** An old citizen of high standing laughingly remarked to the writer that 
the Brush people were ‘lightning’ for smartness, and that it was always 
when the moon was about a week old, and its light sufficient to help out the 
electric-light that they broaght village councilmen and other inspectors to 

ron. 

“* As the expressions of all the citizens to whom I talked were adverse to 
the present system of lighting the town, I cannot think it will be very long 
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until the sovereign voter will make himself heard, and Akron will abolish 
the present ghastly glare and return to her ‘old love,’ the soft, beautiful, 
diffusive, always reliable gas-light.”’ 


This communication is evidently from a man committed to the gas 
interests. Of late the gas men find nothing too trivial or ridiculous 
to urge against the introduction of the electric-light. The deep 
shadows mentioned in this letter, and the weakness of the light at 
distant points, show very clearly that the methods of handling the 
electric-light at the present time are by no means perfect. But even 
with gas-light in the streets, dark corners can everywhere be found. 
All this shows that the science of the distribution of illumination 
needs to be studied. Progress will be necessary before cities will be 
successfully lighted up either by the use of gas or electricity. 


A NEW PROCESS FOR DEALING WITH SEWAGE. 


J pur difficulty of dealing with the deposit 
technically known as “ sludge ” which has 
always and everywhere been a source of 
great trouble and inconvenience in treating 
town sewage by precipitation, has, itis claimed, 
been overcome by the Rivers’ Purification As- 
sociation, Limited, at the Coventry Sewave 
Works at Whitley. The various processes, 
which have been tried by the Association dur- 
ing the five years they have had the disposal 
of the Coventry sewage in their hands, have 
hitherto yielded anything but satisfactory re- 
sults. The Association tried, in succession, 
—| methods of drying the sludge by heat, and also 
’ by continuous rotary filtration. These proc- 
esses, however, besides being costly, did not 
dispose with sufficient rapidity of the 25 or 30 
tons of sludge which are precipitated at the 
works daily, and they were therefore aban- 
doned, being succeeded by the present system 
of “ pressing.” Some two years ago a model 
press was erected at the works, and although 
this description of press failed to fully answer 
the purpose for which it was intended, it has 
been very aptly described as the egg from which 
the process now adopted was hatched. The 
—] presses now in use were manufactured by 
=| Messrs. S. H. Johnson & Co., of Stratfurd, 
‘}and the manager is Mr. E. F. Cuddington. 
From the British archi- Lhe sewage flows through a rotary sieve, by 
- beet.) which the solids are extracted. The rotary 
motion of the sieve causes the solids to fall to its centre, from whence 
they are conveyed by an archimedean screw. The sewage, now free 
from heavy suspended matter is chemically treated, and the precip- 
itated matter called “ sludge” is pumped into an iron trough, which 
supplies two cylinders, and is forced from these into the presses by 
one of Johnson’s patent air-compressors. Once within the presses, 
the pressure is kept constant and uniform, and the water of which 
the “sludge” is chiefly composed pours out in continuous streams, 
leaving, at the conclusion of the process, the “ sludge * in the form 
of dry, firm sewage cakes, 3’ x 3’, 1}” in thickness, and smelling 
faintly of ammonia. Thus, it is said, is performed in a few hours a 
task which was previously but imperfectly done in many months, and 
the “sludge,” which was before an almost unsaleable commodity, now 
meets with a brisk demand, being readily purchased by farmers, one 
large cultivator of the soil having recently ordered a thousand tons. 





THE SHONE SYSTEM AT EASTBOURNE. 


HE Sanitary Engineer quotes the fol- 
lowing account of the pneumatic sew- 
erage system at Eastbourne, which 
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ing place on the south coast of Eng- 
land, has just carried out a scheme 
)~ of sewerage on what is called the 
Shone system, which was quite fully 
reviewed in our issue of January 1, 
1881. The following description is 
given by Mr. J. Sturgeon, C. E., the 
Mechanical Engineer of the Shone 
Company :— 

“* At the point opposite the Arch- 
ery Tavern a penstock is fixed which 
separates the sewer through the 
Crumbles from the town sewer, so 
that the latter is not affected by the 
rise of the tide. The outfall from 
the town sewer is then diverted to 

. three large Shone’s patent pneumatic 
ejectors placed below the surface of the ground. These ecjectors 
consist of iron cylinders each four feet six inches internal diameter, 
and having each a discharging capacity of 500 gallons per stroke. 
The guaranteed maximum disebarge from the three ejectors was 
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1,250 gallons per minute; but their actual performance has reached 
8,800 gallons per minute during hizh tide. The discharge takes 
piece through an iron main leading into the sewer through the Crum- 

les on the sea side of the penstock. The vertical lift from the ejec- 
tors against full tide is about 22 feet. ‘The power employed to eject 
the sewage from the ejectors is compressed air, generated by means 
of a pair of Sturgeon’s-patent trunk air-compressors situated about 
350 yards distant. These engines comprise two air-compressing cy]- 
inders, each 14 inches diameter by two feet stroke, driven by two 
steam cylinders each 10} inches diameter by two feet stroke, fitted 
with Parsons’s patent adjustable expansion gear, and with condensers. 
The air is compressed into four large air reservoirs, each 6 feet di- 
ameter by 18 feet long. From these receivers the air is conveyed 
through a 6-inch main to the large ejectors at the Archery Tavern, 
which we may call the outfall ejectors. Another main 4-inch diam- 
eter, conveys the air to the Wish Valley, abont two miles distant, 
where it works a pair of ejectors placed under the street, opposite 
the Devonshire Park. These ejectors are each 3 feet diameter by 8 
feet long, and take all the sewage from the houses in the Wish Val- 
ley lying too low for direct connection to the main sewer, and lift it 
(a height of about 22 feet) into the main sewer which flows by grav- 
ity to the outfall ejectors. The discharging capacity of each of these 
ejectors is 350 gallons per minute. The air is supplied from the 
receivers to the outfall ejectors through a reducing valve, regulating 
the air-pressure to the varying height of lift, and averacing about 7 
pounds per square inch of pressure, and to the Wish Valley ejec- 
tors through a similar reducing valve which maintains 12 pounds 
pressure for the Wish station, no matter how much hicher the pres- 
sure in the receivers may be. This enables the receivers, which 
are capable of holding 6,720 cubic feet of air, to be charged up for 
night work to say 45 pounds pressure, which is sufficient to provide 
for 60 discharges of the Wish Valley ejectors during the night or 
more than sufficient for any possible night flow — thereby avoiding 
the necessity of keeping the engines running during the night. I 
have been asked as to the cost of working the system at Eastbourne. 
At present we are not in a position to obtain a fair estimate of the 
cost of working; as we should have to debit the whole cost to the one 
ejector station,-which has been working for six months. The new 
station just opened will favorably affect the cost, which will ulti 
mately be divided between several stations.” 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPETITION. 


WING to the illness of one of the members of the jury of 
award we have not been able to publish the finding of the jury 
upon the last competition until this week. We are sure that the 

competitors who have so thoughtfully withheld all complainings at 
the unavoidable delay will realize by the aid of this explanation that 
no one more regrets it than the unwilling cause. 

The three equal prizes of fifty dollars each have been awarded to 
the authors of the following designs :— 
' “ Comet,” by Mr. Cicero Hine, Ottawa, Canada. . 

“« Pegasus,” by Messrs. Wilford A. Norris and Francis Minot, 
Boston, Mass. 

“ Paul Kieff,” by Mr. J. W. H. Watts, Ottawa, Canada. 


MONTHLY CHRONICLE. 


May 6. Burning of a large part of Racine, Wie. Loss, $350,000. 
May 7. The court-house of Allegheny County, at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
with some of the county records, is destroyed by fire. 
Miller Bros.’ Opera-house at Nevada, Mo., is burned. Loss, $40,000. 
County jail at Brook Haven, Miss., burned, together with three col- 
ored prisoners, who probably fired the building themselves. 
May 8. A wind-storm destroys a school-house at Lakefield, Minn., 
badly injuring the teacher and her eleven pupils. 
Heavy wind-storm visits McAllister, Indian T., killing seven people 
and injuring fifty. 
Mound City, Mo., is also visited by a wind storm. 
May 9. Wind-storm wrecks the Central Wesleyan College building 
at Warrenton, Mo. 
Wind-storm at Robinson, Il. 
May 10. Wind-storm in Mountain Township, Pike County, Ark. 
Four persons killed, sixteen buildings destroyed. 
May 11. Wind-storm at Cherokee City, Kan. Two persons killed, 
thirteen wounded ; forty houses destroycd. 
Death of Francois Guessard, a French archeologist of note, aged 
sixtv-eight. 
May 18. Jail at Westminster, Md., is burned. No lives lost. Cause, 
defective flue. 
Death of J. P. Sims, architect, Philadelphia, Pa., of apoplexy, aged 
thirty-two. 
Born’s warehouse at Lafayette, Ind., gives way under a load of 9,000 
bushels of wheat on an upper floor. 
May 19. A wind-stourm passes over the central part of Edwards 
County, Kan., destroying some buildings. 
May 23. Scott County Court-house at Waldron, Ark., and all the 
records are destroyed by fire. 
May 24. The Cherokee County Court-house at Center, Ala., is 
burned with all the county records. 
el ase at the Ko-hi-noor colliery at Shenandoah, Ta. Six men 
illed. 
May 25. The business portion of Tombstone, Arizona, is destroyed 
by fire. Loss $400,000 
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May 26. Fire destroys a large part of the fortified Russian city 
Kieff. 

May 27. Fall of the frame of 2 Dunkard meeting-house at Master- 
sonville, Pa. Three persons killed; many fatally injured. 

May 28. Destructive wind-storm in northwestern Massachusetts, in 
Greenfield and adjacent towns. One man killed. 

Fall of the floor of a public hall at St. Octave, Quebec, with 200 per- 
sons. One life lost. 

May 29. Destructive wind-storm visits Monroe, Jackson, and Mau- 
mee townships, Ind. No lives lost. 

May 30. Professor William B. Rogers, late President of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass., dies while delivering 
the valedictory address to the graduating class. 





THE STRENGTH OF PHILADELPHIA FACE-BRICK. 


PHILADELPHIA, June 6, 1882. 
To Tue Epitors of THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 

Dear Sirs, — Waving read with much interest the tabulated state- 
ment of the crushing streneth of bricks as published in your issue 
of June 3, | am ata loss to understand the allezed inferiority of the 
so-called “Philadelphia face-brick,” their average resistance, as 
stated, being so much below that of the ordinary straight hard 
brick now being used in the walls of our new City Hall, and which 
I had tested at the Watertown Arsenal on July 5, 1881, with the 
following result : 


Test No. 1087. — Sectional areca 8.20” x 4” = 32.80". Snapping 
sounds first heard at 140,000 lbs. Cracks appeared at 260,000 Ibs. 
Test discontinued after the specimen had sustained five minutes the 
load of 500,000 Ibs. = 15,240 Ibs. per 0”. Brick considerably dis- 
integrated. 

Test No. 1088.— Sectional area 8.45” x 3.90” = 330". This 
brick has a very poor appearance. Cracked under 175,000 lbs. Net 
strength, 338,000 Ibs.; 10,240 Ibs. per 0”. Signed, 

T. T. S. Laidley, Col. of Ordnance Commanding. 


The two bricks referred to are now on the table in the office of 
the Commissioners for the erection of the new City [fall, and with 
the exception of some scaling around the edges do not look very 
much the worse, considering their searching ordeal. 

Very respectfully, Jonn McArtucr, JR., Architect. 


LIGHT STEAM-ENGINES. 


Boston, Juve 6, 1832. 
To THE Enitors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, — ‘The three-cylinder “ Brotherhood ” engine driving 
the screw propeller of the “ Whitehead ” torpedo weighs only thirty- 
five pounds, developing forty hurse-power. ‘This apropos to “ Max 
Hausman’s” inquiry. Frep. Popr. 





NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


THe Anpre Monoment at Tappan. — Owing to the extensive chip- 
ping of the base of the André monument at ‘Tappan, it has toppled 
over and fallen to the ground. 





STroLten Parntinos.— The four paintings recently stolen from the 
palace of the King .of the Belgians at Brussels were cut out of the 
frames. No trace that remained promised to lead to the finding of 
the robbers. The stolen pictures were these: “ La Dispute au Cabaret,” 
by Madou: “ Un Café Arabe de la Haute Egypte,” by Robic; “ Une 
Vue d’Asouan,” also by Robie, and “ Un Vieillard et une jeune Fille 
tenant au Perroquet,” by Van Reygenmortel. — Philadelphia Bulletin. 





Tusnev Ventivation. — A “chemical lung” is the latest thing pro- 

osed for the ventilation of tunnels. It was lately tested in London by 
tates scientists. A room 15' x 18! was kept for an hour at a tem- 
perature of 82 degrees, and the air was loaded with impurities. The 
men of science were now called upon to enter, and the air was made 
still more impure by burning sulphur and carbonic.acid gas. Then the 
“chemical lung,” or punkah, so-called, measuring 4' x 2'6”, was set in 
motion. ‘The temperature was soon reduced to 65 degrees, and the air 
freed from all impurities. Then fat was burned, to test the machine 
for organic substances, and the “lung” was started up just in time to 
prevent the examining gentlemen from running out for fresh air. It is 
proposed to nse the invention during the coustruction of the channel 
tunnel. — Exchange. 





Dotca House Buritprva. — Allow me to correct a statement in 
your issue quoted from the Gardener's Mayazine. 3. The land is not 
sand, t.¢., in the parts to which that article refers, but rich alluvial 
mud. The only very small strip of sand in Amsterdam is that on which 
the so-called “Old Church ” is built, which stands in close contiguity to 
the “ Bible” Hotel. 2 The King's Palace is not built upon 70.000 piles, 
but upon 13,659 piles. 3. It is not built of marble, but of Bentheim 
freestone, except the bottom part, which is of brick. 4. Some of the 
houses, especially those leaning over towards the strect, are purposely 
so built, the principal reason for which appears to have been that the 
window glass should be less easily dirtied by the falling rain. 5. The 
principal pumping stations are worked by steam-power. ‘lhe secondary 
canals and ditches are drained by wind-mills. With these few correc- 
tions the article leaves nothing to be desired, though perhaps we might 
query the statement s9 boldlv made that the people enjoy good health. 
— F. B. Simons, in The Builder. 


Tue CorwntH Canat.— The inauguration of the work of cutting 
the Isthmus of Corinth has just been celebrated with a certain amount 
of solemnity at Kalamaki on the Gulf of Egina. A flotilla of steamers 
conveyed the royal family, court, corps diplomatique, ministers, depu- 
ties, etc., to the Pirgus: the king of Greece cut the first sod and the 
queen fired the first mine. The works will be rapidly pushed on. In 
this case no serious difficulties are to be apprehended, as at Sucz and 
Panama, the cutting to be effected in the present case being relatively 
small. ‘The Suez Canal is 164 kilometres long, and that of Panama is 
to be 73, whilst the Corinth Canal will be only six. Its execution will 
be easy, and there would be no need to consider it at present, but for 
the interest attaching to a new and very expeditious mode of working 
which will be employed This ingenious method, by insuring good and 
rapid work, will largely contribute to the success of the undertaking. 
The definite track chosen is that of Nero, and is the shortest, going in 
a straight line from the Bay of Corinth to the Gulf of Egina. It has 
been talked about, so to apeak, for the Jast cighteen hundred years, 
from the times of Periander the tyrant, Claudius, Caligula, and Nero. 
Colossal though the work may be, it would never have made the Ro- 
mans hesitate but that they were occupied elsewhere. Be this as it 
may, everything tends to show that the canal will be easily made and 
maintained ‘The rock to be pierced does not crumble, and the canal 
will traverse ground which is almost flat, and forms a sort of strand 
between the two bays. It rises in a gentle ascent for two-thirds of the 
way towards Evina, and then descends rather more rapidiy until it 
reaches the Gulf of Egina. The highest point of the plateau to be 
traversed is seventy-eight metres above the level of the sea, and from 
this culminating point the ground descends in one direction at the rate 
of three centimetres, and in the other of two centimetres, per metre. 
The Corinth Canal will have the same dimensions as those of Suez and 
Panama The minimum depth of water will be eight metres, and the 
width of the bed of the canal twenty-two metres. Moreover, the soil 
is composed of alluvium near the sea and of calcareous rock the rest 
of the way. If, however, it had been necessary to open this long, deep 
trench by ordinary means, great sacrifices of time and money would 
have been needed. instead of which the procedure to be employed in 
this case, the invention of an Hungarian engineer, M. Kauser, will en- 
able the contractors to perform the work by the aid of five hundred 
men onan average, and in the course of four years. M. Kauser’s very 
simple method, in fact, reduces the material and number of hands to an 
undreamt-of miniinum, and allows the excavation being effected from 
one end to the other by dredging. The rock is blown up by mines, and 
the dredges remove the débris, and in this way no locomotives and 
wagons are ne the personnel being thus reduced to the smallest 
proportions. — Paris Debats. 


Rerics or tHE Mooxp Buttners. — Under date of May 23 the Bos- 
ton [Herald reports that a remarkable find is reported of relics of the 
mound builders in the Red River valley, the only deposit yet found in 
that region of this extinct race. A skull of heroic size and singular 
formation has just been turned over to the Historical Society for exam- 
ination. ‘Phe mound where it was found, 69 fect in diameter at the base 
and 12 feet high, is on the top of that wave of Jand running from De- 
troit to St. Vincent, a distance of nearly 200 miles, varving in width at 
the top from 40 rods to half.a mile, and known through all that coun- 
try as “the Pembina trail’) The Snake River cuts this ridge 12 miles 
from Warren, running through a gorge with banks full 100 feet high, 
and not more than seven or eight rods from the south bank the mound 
stands in lonely oddity. The mound itself is of sand and gravel, and 
totally unlike the components of the trail, proving that the builders 
must have carried their loads from the lower ground. Near the centre 
the excavators found the bones of more than ten persons, male and fe- 
male, and, mixed with them, bones of badgers, horses, and hogs. The 
skiil referred to as one of the number found, is the most perfect speci- 
men, the other ones crumbling upon being exposed to the air. The 
upper tecth are gone, and the inferior maxillary is, of course, wanting. 
The pelvis bones and femurs found near it are abnormally large, and 
give conclusive evidence that the owner was of giant stature. The 
skull is not particularly striking, except that the mark of the hair Jine 
remains and shows that of forehead little was possessed. At the base 
of the skull is a protuberant formation which may have been peculiar 
to the race or the individual. The breadth between the temporal bones 
is about the same asin the average Caucasian, but the dome is more 
ridge like and contains less cavity for grav matter. This Pembina 
trail on which the mound was built is of itself a peculiar formation, and 
has been so regarded for years. One of the members of the Ilistorical 
Society holds to the theory that, when land appeared from the primeval 
seas, this ridge was the forerunner,.and against it the waves beat, piling 
up the gravel and stones which form so large a part of its material. A 
thorough investigation into the mysteries of the mound is being insti- 
tuted, and important developments are promised. 





Tue Krixzoa Viavoct. — Next Angust the Kinzna Viaduct, the high- 
est railway bridge in the world, will be completed, or a year from the 
time it was commenced. It is situated in McKean County, Penn., about 
four iniles from Alton, and its construction was ordered by the New 
York, Lake Eric, and Western Railway Company. According to an 
illustrated article in the Scientific American this bridge is 2,051 fect 
long, and 301 feet high. Ithas 20 spans 61 feet long, and one 62 feet 
lung, alternating with the lower spans, which are 38 1-2 feet each. The 
truss, being 6 feet high and 10 fect wide, and continuous from one end 
to the other, is supported by columns 1 foot thick, which increase in 
length toward the middle of the bridge. They spread out with a bat- 
ter of two inches to the foot, which gives a distance of 10.6 between 
the columns of the highest bents at the bottom. The two longest bents 
rest on two long piers, with pedestals built on each side of the stream, 
each containing abont 500 yards of masonry. All the other columns 
rest on picrs containing from 20 to 125 yards of masonry. The bridge 
will contain 4,000.09) pounds of iron and 7,000 yards of masonry. Its 
cost will be about $300,000, 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 





[Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the editors 
greatly desire to receive voluntary information, espe- 
orally from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
ether sith full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 

twenty-five cents.) 


258,547, DooR-HANGER. — Wilbur F. Berry, Mar- 
tinaburg, W. Va. 
258,551. PERMANENT WINDOW-SCREEN.—John H. 


Bradford, Belleville, Kan. 

258,575. FRANKLIN STOVE AND FIRE GRATE.—AI- 
fred Greenaway, Louisville, Ky. 

258,583. KILN FOR BURNING BRICK.—James John- 
son, Bay View, Milwaukee, Wis. 

258.500, COUPLING FOR LIGHTNING-RODS.— William 
B. Munn, Collingswood, N. J. 

258,497. Dook-HANGER AND PULLEY.—Chas,. W. 
Pierce, Uak Hill, N. Y. 

268,611. SASH-HOLDER.—Henry A. Stone, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

258,629. HoT AND COLD AIR REGISTER.—Richard 
S. T. Cisse], Elizabeth, N. J. 

268,638. HANGER FOR PLUMBERS’ PIPES.—Edward 
O. Ford, Laurel, Md. 

238,639. AUTOMATIC DAMPER-REGULATOR.—Jobln 
W. Funck, Stapleton, N. Y. 

258,663. PaintT CoMPOUND.—Willlam Jay McDon- 
ald, Gainesville, Ga. 

238,673. WRENCH.—John E. Preston, Brunswick, 


e. 

258,691. SAFETY APPARATUS FOR ELEVATORS.— 
Cyrus W. Baldwin, Chicago, Il. 

258.699. DISINFECTING APPARATUS FOR WATER- 
CLosrets.—Henry Blackman, New York, N. Y. 

258,718. BorinG-MACHINE. — Vincent Cox, New 
Vienna, O. 

258,738. CARPENTER’S FILOORING-TONGS.—WIlliam 
R. Forrester, Bakerville, Tenn. 

258,744. APPARATUS FOR THE DISPOSAL OF SEW- 
AGK.—Amason S. Glover, Brockton, Mass. 

. 258.764. BiT-SrocK.—William A. Ives, New Haven, 
sonn. 

et DooR-SPRING.—Martin C. Mohr, Manches- 
ter, Io. 

258,827. AUTOMATIC GATE FOR ELEVATORS.—Benj. 
C. Vanduzen, Cincinnati, O. 

258.829. MoIsTURE-PROOF COATING AND COVER- 
ING FOR WALLS, FLOORS, ETC.—Rasmus Von Peter- 
sen, Copenhagen, Denmark. m 

256,833, COMBINED BOLT AND KEY FaAsTENER.— 
Wilham White, Chicago, Il. 

258,237. ADICSTABLE BASE-BOARD.—Charles H. 
Willson, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

ona aan MANGER.—Charles H. Willson, Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y. 

258,829. FRAMES FOR DOORS AND WINDOWS.—Chas. 
H. Willson, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


25K,844,  ROOFING-BRACKET. — Stephen Woodard, 
Delano, Minn. 
2Ox,455, CoMBINED ANVIL AND VISE. — John J. 


Glover, Dardanelle, Ark. 


SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


Baltimore. 


BUILDING PERMITS.—Sine® our last report twenty- 
three permits have been granted, of which the fol- 
lowing are the more important: — 

F. Sigrist, three-st’y brick building, Fayette St., 
bet. Pine and Fremont Sts. 

Richard Cromwell, Jr., one-st’y engine-house, 
ee toes and stack, necor. Pratt and Fremont 
Sta. 

Thos. B. Gaither, 2 six-st’y warehouses, Nos. 269 
and 271 Baltimore St., bet. Hanover and Sharp Sts. 

Solomon Corner, 2 three-st’y brick buildings, Bid- 
dle St., 6 of Calvert St. 

John M. Getz & Co., 5 three-st’y brick buildings, 
Chase St., ber. Valley and Wilcox Sts. 

Joseph Richardson, two-st’y brick building, Ster- 
rettSt., wof Spring St. 

H. M. Rowe & Co., two-at’y brick packing-house, 
35’ x 65’, Boston St., bet. Gwynn and Leeken Sta. 

H. 8S. Lanfair & Co., two-st’y brick warehouse, 65’ 
x 69’, necor, Lancaster and Durham Sts. 

Church of Ascension, three-st'y brick parsonage, 
Arlington Ave., sof Townsend St. 

Wilson & Hunting, three-st’y brick building, Me- 
Culloh St., bet. MeMechen and Wilson Sts. 

Mary E, Lechjtver. two-st’y brick store building, 
necor O'Donnell and Chesapeake Sts. 

R. F. Gardner, three-st’y brick building, n e cor. 
Chester and Monument Sts. 

R. F. Gardner, two or three st’y brick building, 
Monument St., w of Bond St. 


Boston. 


WAREHOUSE. — A brick building, 20’ x 80’, is to be 
built at once on the cor. of Mercantile and Clinton 
Sts., for the Quincy Estate; W.G. Preston, of Bos- 
ton, architect. 

ALTERATION, — The old Somerset Baptist Church, 
from which the spire is now being removed, is to be 
altered over into a school-building for the “ Bosten 
University.” The old front is to be torn down and 
Rhew one erected, Another floor will be put in on 
the gallery level, and other extensive alterations 
will be made inside for the purposes of the school. 
Vhecontractors are Wm. M. Rummery for the ma- 
ron-work, and S. M. Chesley & Co. the carpenter- 
work; Mr. Wm. G. Preston, of Boston, is the archi- 
tect; cost, about £45,000, 

BuiLpinG Pexmeirs, — Wood, — Adams St., near River 
View St., Ward 24, for Patrick F. Burke, two-st'y 


dwell., 16’ 10” and 24’10’ x 40’ 9”; Patrick F. Burke, 
builder. 

Pynchon St., No. 186, rear of, Ward 21, for Daniel 
Harvey, three-st’y dwell., 22’ x 28’; John L. Dakin, 
builder. 

Blue Hill Ave., near Waverley St., Ward 21, for 
Katherine L. Gavett, 2 two-st’y hip dwells., 19’ 2” x 
35’ 4”; Burnham C. Dennett, builder. 

Erricson St., rear of, Ward 24, for Putnam Nail 
Co., two-st'y mechanical bui)ding, 30’ x 60’. 

Parkinan St., rear of, near Brooks St., Ward 285, 
for Lyman, Heavy & Rivett, boat-house, 13’ x 35’; 
W. H. Lyman, builder. 


Brooklyn. 


CuuRcCH. — The corner-stone of the new edifice of the 
Holy ‘Trinity German Roman Catholic Church, at 
Montrose and Grabam Ave., was laid on Thurs- 
day, May 18. It will cost $200,000. The dimen- 
sions are &&’ x 170’. Two towers will raise to the 
height of 220’. The Rev. Michael May is pastor. 

NEwWsboys’ HOME.—A new building for the news- 
boys’ Home, at No. 61 Poplar St., is to be put up at 
a cost of $45,000. : 

BUILDING PERMITS. — Morton St.,8 8, 100’ w Redford 
Ave., three-st’y brownstone dwell.; owner, N. 
Pritchard; builder, C. L. Johnson, 

Mecker Are., n 8, 75’ e Graham Ave., three-st’y 
frame dwell.; cost, $4,500; owner, Louis Langen- 
bacher, cor. Meeker and Graham Aves.; builder, 
John Rueger. 

Greene St., No. 207, three-st’y frame tenement; 
erst, $3,800; owner, —— Snororr, 107 Greene St.; 
architect, Fred. Weber; builders, Post & Gamble. 

Floyd St., 8 8, 175’ w Lewis Ave., two-st'y frame 
dwell.; cost, 83,200; owner, Mr. Bodenstedt, Ellery 
St., near Sumner Ave.; builders, George Strub and 
John Rueger. 

Netwe York Ave..ne cor. Prospect Pl., 2 three-st’y 
brownstone dwells.; cost, $10,000 and $14,000; owner, 
William H. Lyon, on premises; architect, George P. 
Sepee builders, Cornelius King and Myron C. 
tush. 

New York Are.,n 8, 50’ e Prospect Pl., 2 three-st’y 
brownstone dwells.; cost, $10,600 and $11,000; owner, 
Anne P. Carpenter, cor. New York Ave. and Bergen 
St.; architect, George P. Chappell; builders, Corne- 
lius King and Myron C. Rush. 

Macon St., 8 8, 74’ 4" © Verona PI., 2 three-st’y 
brownstone dwells.: cost, each, $7,500; owner and 
carpenter, T. B. Jackson, 424 Clinton Ave. 


Chicago. 


STRIKE. — The strike of the bricklayers still contin- 
ues to paralyze building operations, and the ques- 
tions involved seem no nearer solution than ever. 
Many parties who had contemplated building this 
summer have put it off altugether until another 
seuson. 

BUILDING PERMITS.—Chicago West Division Railway 
Co., two-st’'y and basement brick car storehouse, 
46’ x 105’, Lumber St., w of Halsted; cost, $7,500. 

E. Carroll, two-st’y dwell, 20’ x 35’, Grove Court, 
near Garfield St.; cost, $2,200, 

John J. Pontias, two-st’y and basement brick 
dwell., 22’ x 50’, 60 Evergreen Ave.; cost, $4,000, 

A. ‘Thompson, three-st’y and basement brick flats, 
28’ x 70’, 181 Dearborn Ave.; cost, $7,000, 

Foss Fstate, three-at’'y and basement brick stores 
and flats, 75’ x 110’, 474 to 452 West Madison St.; 
cost, $50,000. 

Mrs. Sarah McGuirk, two-st’y brick store and 
dwell., 1055 West Madison St.; cost, $5,000. 


Cincinnati. 


PRICES AND MATERIAL.—The price of material seems 
to be coming down somewhat. Brickwork laid in the 
wall, which has been as high as $15. per 1,000 can 
now be had for $11.00 and 912,00, Limestone is down 
to about $3.50 per perch, where location ia favorable. 
Recent bids on carpenter-work also show a decline 
in prices of that department. 

STRIKE.—The plasterers’ strikeisatan end. Themen 
went to work at the advanced wages demanded, to 
wit, $3.50 per day. The strike lasted for nine weeks, 
the bosses gave in at last rather than put the other 
branches of the building trades to any further de- 
lay and consequent loss, 

‘Dhe strike of the carpenters lasted about ten days 
andthe men returned to work without gaining any 
material advantage. 


Cleveland. 


Hovsr.—Judge W. W. Boynton is to build a stone 
house cor. Euclid Ave, and Princeton St. 

Barnum & Coburn, architects, are preparing draw- 
ings for a large frame house to be built on Willson 
Ave., bet. Third Ave. and Garden St., by Mr. C. A. 
Grasselli. 

CAR STANLES.—The Fast Cleveland St. Railway Com- 
pany will build brick street-car barns upon the site 
of their present temporary structures on Cedar Ave. 
in a few months, 

STOKES. —Geo, Worthington & Co, will build a large 
stone and brick block; Cudell & Richardson, Cleve- 
land, architects, 

OFFICE-BUILDING,—W, C. Seofleld is to build a five- 
st'y brick and stone office-building, 97’ x 102’, cor. 
St. Clair and Academy Sts, 

WARFHOUSE,—C, W. Scofield, son of the above, is to 
build a five st’y warehouse, 3’ x 120’, 0n St. Clair St. 

CHuurcHu.—The plans for the new Firat Congregational 
Church building have been subinitted by Barnum & 
Coburn, and are approved, The church will stand 
on the cor. of Franklin Ave. and Taylor St. It will 
be built throughout of brick with stone finish. 


Detroit, Mich. 


BUILDING PERMITS.—Seventy-four permits have been 
issued since our last report amounting to SI51,690; 
those costing more than $2,000 are as follows; — 
on Finn, brick house, No. 69 Helen St ; cost, $4,- 

», 

W. Y. Pepper, double frame houso on Fourth St.; 
cost, $4,000, 

Petrequin Bros., 2 frame houses on Fourth St.; 
cost, $4,600, 

A. M. Gray, brick barn, No. 661 Woodward Ave.; 
cost, $2,5'00, 
eon M. Gray, brick barn, Davenport St.; cost, $2,- 


New York. 


APARTMENT-HousE. — Plans have been drawn for 
another large co-operative apartment-house to be 
built on the 8 e cor. of Fifth Ave. and ‘Twenty- 
eighth St., fronting 121’ on ‘'wenty-eighth St., and 
87’ on the Avenue. It is to be built ot brick, Belle- 
ville stone and terra-cotta, will be eleven stories 
and fire proof throughout. It will accommodate 
23 families, and is arranged so that parlors and 
dining-rooms will be two stories. ‘rhe interior 
finish will be ebony, mahogany, etc. Servants” 
rooms, offices, etc., look out into a yard. The first 
floor is tu be used for a Safe Deposit Co. and stores. 
There will be four elevators. The cost will be 
aout $450,000; Mr. Chas. W. Clinton is the archi- 

ct. 

FLATS AND STABLE, — Mr. J. W. Dexter proposes to 
erect, at Nos. 418 and 420 West Sixteenth St., a ten- 
ement-house, five-st’y, 50’ x 63’, and astable, 25’ x 50’, 

STABLE.— For Mr. Kk. M. Stives a carriage-depot, 
about 39’ x 42’, four st'y and basement, is to bé 
erected on East Thirty-first St., near Lexington 
Ave. Itis to beof brick with blue-stone finish; Mr. 
Geo. M. Hus#is the architect. 

KINDERGARTEN. — The corner-stone of a Working 
Man's School and Free Kindergarten building was 
laid in West Fifty-fourth St., near Sixth Ave., May 
30. The building is being erected by the Society 
of Ethical Culture, of which Prof. Felix Adler {s 
the central figure. 

CHURCH.—The corner stone of the new building for 
the Calvary Baptist Church, at Sixth Ave, and Fifty- 
seventh St., was laid May 20. The new building will 
be of Lockport granite trimmed with Berea stone 
100’ x 160’; J. R. Thomas is the architect, and 
Thomas F, Treacy the builder; it will cost &200,000 
when finished. 

STORE. — Messrs. Park & Tilford are to have a store 
built on Fifth Ave., alittle below Sixtieth St. It 
will cover a lot 50’ x 100’, and is to cost not Jess than 
$100,000; Messrs. 1). & J. Jardine are the architects, 

STAKLE. — A atable. to cost $61,000, brownstone front, 
is to be built on lots Noes. 3:2 and 304 West Siaty- 
third St., for Mr. Frank Work. 

HALL OF Recornps.— The Hal! of Records has been 
condemned by the Grand Jury, who reconunend the 
erection of a fire-proof building, 150’ x 200’, to be 
built of iron and granite. 

ALTERATIONS, — The building on the 8 e cor. of Fifth 
Ave. and Twenty-ninth St. is to have a new front 
and a four-st’y addition built, 25’ x 85". It is to be 
occupied by Messrs. D. Neutnann & Co.; Messra. H. 
J. Schwarzinann & Co. are the architects, 

CoNTRACTS.—Mr, Samuel Lowden is to be the builder 
of the Lincoln National Bank on Forty-second St. 

Messrs. H.-J. Schwarzmann & Co. have awarded 
the contracta for additions and alterations to Mt. 
Sinal Hospital, aggregating $40,000, to Mr. Alex. 
Brown for the mason-work, and Mr. Jno. Duffy for 
the carpenter-work, 

The New York Mastic Works have been awarded 
the contract for the Rock Asphult work at the Re- 
treat Building, Blackwells’ Island, for the Commis- 
sioners of Charities and Corrections, 

Mr. Kd. Deeves has been appointed Superinten- 
dent of the Central Park Apartment-houses, to be 
erected on Fifty-ninth sSt., bet. Fifth and Sixth 

ver, 

BuILvIne PERMITS. — Grand St., No. 186, n w cor, 
Mulberry St., six-st’y brick factory: cost, $43,600; 
owner, S. V. KR. Cruger, 112 East ‘Thirty-tifth Se.s 
architect, Wm. A. Putter, 121 Fast Twenty-third St; 
builders, R. Deeves and L. H. Williams. 

Broadway, Nos, 334 and 386, six-st'y brick, stone 
and iron store; owner, Richard T. Wilson, 2. Ex- 
change Court; architect, J. M. Slade; builder, W. 
G. Slade. 

bandewater St., Nos. 2 and 26, eight-st'y brick 
printing house; cost, $100,F00; owner, N. L. Siunra: 
57 Seventh Ave., Brooklyn; architect, J. Morgan 
Slade: builders, K. L. Darragh and John Smith. 

Broadway, n Ww ecor. Forty-third St., eight st’y 
brick and Belleville stone hotel; owners, Kobert 
and Ogden Goelet, 261 Broadway; architect, H. 
Kafka; carpenters, Grissler & Fausel. 

One Hundred and Twenty-asirth St., 8 8, 285’ @ 
Sixth Ave., 6 three st'y brownstone dwells.; cost, 
$10,500; owner, Wallace P. Birdsall, 1960 Madison 
Ave.; architect, Louis KE. Dueukel; builder, W. P. 
Birdsall, 

Forty-third St., n 8, 376’ w Ninth Ave., five-st’y 
brick flat: cost, $16,000; owner, Margaret KE, Nie- 
bulr, 131 East One Hundred and Twelfth St.; arehf- 
tect, W. Scott West; builders, Niebuhr Bros, 

Tenth St., 8 w cor. Ave. A, one-st'y brick church 
and three-st’y school and library building; cost, 
$100,000; owner, Rutherford Stuyvesant, 16 Ex- 
change Pl: architects, J. Renwick and Wm. H, 
Russell; builders, Peter T. O’Brien & Son, 

Greenwich St., No, 205, five-st’y brick fiat and 
store; cost, $20,000; owners, Harty Bros., 157 Green- 
Wich St.; architects, La Baw & Son; builders, John 
Cutley and Mulholland & Connolly. 

ALTERATIONS, — Pine St, No. 65, rebuild east party- 
wall, raised front and rear; cost, $6,000; owner, Kd- 
mund H, Sehermerhorn, 68 Wall St.; architect, H. 
J. Hardenbergh. 

Fourth Ace., @8, 25' 8 Sixty-cighth St., three-st’y 
brick extension; cost, 810,000; owner, Hahneman 
Hosp tal, 247 West Fifty-tirst St.; architect, J. E. 
Terhune. 

Kast Thirty-serenth St., Nos, 128 and 120, one and 
two st’y brick extension, etc.; Cost, 33,000; owner, 
John A. Stewart, Lexington Ave. ne cor. Thirty- 
seventh St.: architect, J. B. Lord; builders, Mehen- 
zie & MePherson, 

East Fighteenth St,, No, 23%, raised two feet, flat 
roof, interior alterations, ete.: co t, &3.000; owner, 
Win. Arenfred. 137 Norfolk st.5 architect, F. Jenth; 
builder, not selected. 

West Thirty-first St,, No, 352, three-st'y brick ex- 
tension; cost, 25°0; owner, Pauline Werner, 452 
West Thirty-first St.: architects, H. J. Schwarzmanup 
& Co, builder, Peter Wagner. 

Sirty-mnth St. No. 44. one-st'y and basemert 
brick extension: cost, &8,000; owner, Bo. Luding- 
ton, on premises; architect, G. E. Harney; builder, 
no* seleeted. 

Broadway, No, 65, interior alterations, ete.: cost, 
$20,000; owner, American Express Co., 6) Broad- 
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way; architect, E. H. Kendall; buildors, A. G. Bo, 
gert & Bro. 

Broaiway,8 © cor, Forty second St., raised one- 
st’y hotel; cost, $15,000; lessees, Raud Bros.; St. 
Cloud Hotel; architects, D. & J. Jardine. 

East Fifty-third St,, No. 3, new mansard roof, new 
front, also two-st’y brick extension; cost, $15,000; 
owner, H.C. Nevins, cor. Fifth Ave.and Forty-fourth 
St.; architect, T. Weston; builder, D. Campbell. 


Philadelphia. 


Houses. —H. C. Gibson, Esq., will erect 14 dwelling- 
houses on Powelton Ave., between Thirty-second 
and Thirty-third Sts., to be of brick and brownstone: 
cost, $&,500 each; Wim. S. Kimball, contractor; Geo. 
W. Hewitt, architect. 

In GENKRAL. — Building operations are quiet as com- 
pared with the same date one year ago, which is 

resulting in the gradual receding from the high 

rices to which many items of the material line had 
eet advanced. 

BuILpDING PERMITS. — Tasker St., ns, w of Eighteenth 
St., 13 two-st'y dwells., 16’ x 42’; Jas. Stukey, owner. 

ermantoun Ave. and Junction R, R., two-st’y 
stable and 2 two-st’y dwells., 28’ x <j’; Chas. Blan- 
bard. 
: Wayne St. and Junction R, R., three-st’y factory 
and dye-house, 54’ x 168’; J. D. Caldwell. contractor. 
‘Thirteenth St.,3e cor. Norris St., two-st’'y dwell. 
"and stable, 18’ x 42’; C. B. Bachle, contractor. 

Scott St.,nands 8, n of Twenty-seventh St., 26 
two-st'y dwells., 13’ x 24’; Robert McClellan, con- 
tractor. 

Ward St., w 8, 8 of Wharton St.,3 two-st’y dwells., 
14’ x v8’; Thos. Grinnon. 

Arch St.,n 8, between Seventh and Eighth Sts., 
five-st’y store, 65’ x 130’; Yarnall & Cooper, contrac- 

r3. 

OE nureh St.,8e8,8 w of Hamilton St., 3 two-st’y 
dwolls., 16’ x 40’; J. Baker. ownar. 

Norris St., n 8, © of Thompson St., 2 two-st’y 
dwells., 14’ x 32’; M. FE. Diener, owner. 

Wood St., cor. Railroad, two-st’y dwells., 32’x 59’; 
J. Tt. Sheldrak, contractor. 

Specer St.,8 8, 0 of Ridgs Ave., three-st’y dwell., 
16’ x 45’; Chas. Bartle, contractor. 

Gaul St.,w3,n of Somerset 5st.,8 two-st'y dwells., 
13’ x 40’; J. R. Pyle, contractor, 


Rochester, N Y. 


Horec. — Contracts have just been awarded for the 
“Powers Hotel,’ to be the largest hotel in town. 
W. H. Gorsline, mason; Robert Boyd, carpenter; 
Warren & Brackett, architects. 

BARN. — Brick barn for W.S. Kimball, in rear of his 
residence on Troup St., has been commenced; to 

- cast $10,000; Gorsline & Hopeman, coutractors; J.G. 
Cutler, architect. 

Houses. —The building for E. Ocumpaugh, on Mon- 
roe Ave., to cost $20,000, and the residence of Mrs. 
Hollister, on Plymouth Ave., to cost $9,000, both of 
brick with stone oie pela ioe finish, are well 

der way; J. G. Cutler, architect. 
ae lates penitence for H. M. Hill, on Sibley Park, 
also one for B. H. Rose, on Wilder Park, are being 
constructed; to cost from $4,000 to $5,000; Putnain & 
Block, architects. 

Sorc oniso ihe foundation has just been 
completed for a building, cor. of Water and Kast 
Main Sts., to be six stories above basement, of Phil- 
adelphia brick with stone finish; interior of first st’y 
to be lined with porcelain brick; owner, P. Cox; 
Rogers & ‘Thomas, architects; cost of building, 
$60,000. 

ARYLUM. — The addition to St. Joseph's Orphan Asy- 
lum, on Andrews 5t., is being pushed forward. The 
building when completed will be four stories, 34’ x 
64’; to cost $12,000; Oscar Knibel, architect. 


St. Louis. 


BuILDING PERMITS. — Fifty-six permits have been 
issued since our last report, but tifteen of which are 
for unimportant frame houses, Of the rest, those 
worth §2,.90 and over are as follows: — 

Petton & Kluegel, two-st’y carriage-factory; cost, 
$4,300. 

Fred. Betz, two-st’y dwell.; cost, $3,000. 

LouisC. Bohle, two-st’y livery stable; cost, $25,000, 

Mrs. Win. Mckee, two-st'y dwell.; cost, $15,000. 

Mary F. Dreas, two-st’y dwell.; cost, $10,000, 

Win, Ernst, two-st’y store and dwell.; cost, $2,500. 

RK. S. MeDonald, two-st’y dwell.; cost, $4,200. 

Geo. W. Kerwin, two-st'y dwell.; cost, $4,200. 

RK. EF. Miller, two-st’y tenement-house; cost, 32,500. 

St. Louis Mutual House-Building Co, No. 3, two- 
st'y tenement-houre; cost, 33,000, 

St. Louis Mutual House-Building Co. No. 3, two- 
st'y dwell.; cost, $3,243. ; 

St. Louis ae Loe Co. No. 3, two- 

’'y dwell.; cost, $5,243. 
nay H. Jurgens, two-st’y dwell.; cost, $4,000. 

Dr. Thos. O'Reiby, three-st’y dwell.; cost, 33,000, 

Dr. Thos. O'Reilly, two-st’y dwell.; cost, $4,000. 

Dr. Thos, O'Reilly, two-st'y dwell.; cost, $4,000, 

— 


PROPOSALS. 


RRING AND LATHING. 
bea ni [At Boston, Mass.] 
OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 26, 1882. 


Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
Pri M., on the 26th day of June, 1882, for fur- 
nishing and fixing in place complete all the iron fur- 
ring and lathing, ete., required for the U. S. i ost- 
Office and Sub-Treasury extension at Boston, Mass., 
in accordance with drawings and specification, copies 
of whieh and any addiGional information may be had 
on application at this office or the office of the Super- 
intendent. JAS. G. HILL, 

338 Supervising Architect. 


I Ccea STAIRS. 





(At New York, N. Y.] 


Sealed proposals will be received at the Hall of the 
Board of Education until Jane 13, 1882, foran Lron 
Stairway for Primary School, No, 25, For full infor- 
mation, see City Record. For sale at No. 2 City Hall. 


PROPOSALS. 


SS OSE Bouse 
{At Maryville, Mo.] 
MARYVILLE, Mo., June 2, 1882. 


Notice is hereby given that sealed proposals will be 
received by the Board of Directors of the school Dis- 
trict of the City of Maryville, in Nodaway County, 
Mo., on Friday, June 16, 1882, at the office of the 
Secretary of sald Board {in said city, to build a four- 
teen-room school-house in said district, and also to 
heat the same by steam. 

The plans and specitications may be seen at the 
office of said Secretary, or at the office of Messrs. 
Echel & Mann, in St. Joseph, Mo. 

Proposals may be left either with the Secretary or 
at the office of Messrs. Echel & Mann. 

The Board will reserve the right to reject any or all 

ids. JOHN EDWARDS, Secretary. 
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RIDGE. 
(Near Kishwaukee, II1.] 
Sealed proposals are invited up to June 15, for 
building an iron bridge 302’ in length across the Kish- 
waukee Kiver. For full particulars address F. C. 
Johnson, Kishwaukee, Il. 
WM. HALL, J. P. MILLER, F.C. JOHNSON, Com- 
missioners of Highways, Town of New Milford, Win- 
nebago Co., Ill. 337 





See, 





{At Hyde Park, Ill.) 


Public notice is hereby given that the undersigned 
Village clerk of the village of Hyde Park, Cook 
Co., Lll., will receive up to 6 o'clock, P. M., of Mon- 
day, June 19, 1882, at his office in the village hall 
in said village, sealed proposals for the coustruction 
of a brick sewer on Forty-tifth St., Woodlawn Ave., 
and Forty-fourth Pl, from Grand Boulevard to Lake 
Michigan, The internal diameter of said sewer to be 
four feet between Lake Michigan and the centre line 
of St. Lawrence Ave., thence to the east line of Grand 
Boulevard, to be 3 75-100 feet, according to the plans 
and specifications now on file in the office of the vil- 
lage engineer. Payments for said work to be made in 
certifleates drawn against Special Assessinent Fund 
No, 134, on the back of which said certificate the vil- 
lage shall be released from all liability. All bids 
shall be accompanied with a certitied check for the 
sum of five hundred dollars, which check shall be 
held until said work is completed. 

The village reserves the right to reject any or all 


bids. EDWAKD W, HENRICKS, 
337 Village Clerk. 
HOPS. 


5 [At Columbus, O.} 

Sealed proposals will be received until 12 o'clock, 
June 26, 1882, in the office of the Superintendent, 
at the Institution for Deaf and Dumb, in Columbus, O. 


A. 


For the excavation. 

For the briek and brickwork. 

For the stone and stone-masonry, 

For cut stone-work and material, 

For carpenter-work and hardware, including mate- 
rial. 

For tin, galvanized fron and slating. 

For painting and glazing necessary for the shop im- 
provement at the above institution, 


For the excavation. 

For the brick and brickwork. 

For piping, pluinbing and sewerage, including mate- 
rial necessary for the heating-apparatus of the above 
shops. 

Pas and specifications can be seen at the office of 
Julius A. Kremer, architect, 64 North High St., 
Columbus, O. 

The trustees reserve the right to reject any or all 
bids, and a sufticient bond must be furnished with the 
bid for entering into the contract if the same is 


awarded. F. C. SESSIONS, 
333 Resident ‘Trustee. 
Cone 
{At Cleburne, Tex.) 


Consolidated sealed proposals for the bullding of a 
new brick court-house for Johuson County, will be re- 
ccived at my office, in the City of Cleburne, Texas, 
until 12 o'clock, M., Saturday, June 17, 1882. 
Bidders will be required to tile a bond for 820,000, tor- 
feitable if, after the contract is awarded, the bidder 
should fail to enter into contract with the court for 
the building of the court-house, Payinents will be 
made in cash upon estimates made by the architect, as 
the work progresses, the court reserving 20 per cent 
upon each payment until the completion and accept- 
ance of the building. Plans and specitications can be 
seen at the office of W. C. Dodson, architect, in Waco, 
Tex., until Tuesday, the 6th day of June, and at my 
office in Cleburne, ‘ex., from the 7th to the lith day 
of June, 1&2. W. J. EWING, 

337 Judge County Court, Johnson County. 


OSTRA. 
OFPICE OF NATIONAL Mey 
WASHINGTON, D.C., May 20, xxv. 

Sealed proposals, in triplicate, with a copy of this 
advertisement uttached to each, will be received at 
this office until Tuesday, June 20, 1882, for the 
construction of a rostrum at each of the following 
named national cemeteries: Marietta, Ga.; Stone's 
River, near Murfreesboro, Tenn.; Mound City, 111; 
Fort Leavenworth and Fort Scott, Kan, 

Copies of plans and specifications may be seen, and 
blank forins of proposals procured at this office and at 
the Quartermaster’s offices at Newport Barracks, Ky.; 
Louisville, Ky.; St. Louis, Mo., and Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kan.; at the ceieterics above named, and at 
the Chattanooga, Nashville, Meimphis and Knoxville, 
Tenn., national cemeteries. 

Proposals should be indorsed ‘‘ Proposals for Ros- 
trums,’” and addressed to the officer in charge of 
National Cemeteries, Washington, D, C. 

They will be opened at noon on the date specified, 
when bidders are invited to be present. 

338 BENJ. C. CARD, Q. M., U.S. A. 


PROPOSALS. 
OURT-HOUSE. 





(At Wyandotte, Kan.] 

Sealed proposals will, on the 20th day of June, 
A. D., 1882, and up to the hour of 12 M., on said day 
be received at the office of the County Clerk of tbe 
County of Wyandotte, in Wyandotte City, Kausas, 
for the furnishing of inaterial and the erection of a 
Court-House for said Wyandotte County, Kansas, in 
accordance with the plans and specitications, Which 
nay be seen at the office of said County Clerk, and at 
the office of E.'T. Carr, in Leavenworth city. Each 
bid must be accompanied by a deposit of 3300 in cash 
or 4 certified check for that amount, a8 a guaranty 
that the party bidding will, within ten days, if his bid 
be accepted, enter into a contract for the completion 
of said work, and give a satisfactory bond for the 
faithtul performance of the work thereby awarded to 
him. Each bidder will be required to make a separate 
bid for the erection and inclosing of the building as 
per iustructions to bidders, and for the full completion 
of the building as per plans and specifications. The 
right to reject any and all bids is hereby reserved. 

By order of the Buard of County Commissioners. 

37 D. KR. EMMONS, County Clerk. 


EWERAGE SYSTEM. 

{At Pietermaritzburg, Natal, Africa. ] 
The Towu Couneil of Pietermaritgburg, Natal, invite 
Plans and specifications, with approximate estimate 
of cost, Of a complete system of sewerage suitable for 
the cily. A premium of £100 (one hundred pounds) 
stg. will be awarded to the author of the selected plan, 
such plan to become the absolute property of the Cor- 
poration, al] others being returned free of expense. 
Plans under motto or nom de plume (competitor's real 
name to be inclosed in envelope), addressed to Mr. E. 
Wilshire, own Clerk, Town Ottice, Pietermaritzburg, 
Natal, and indorsed * Plans for Sewerage of City,’’ 
will be received at the Town Otice up to12 noon on 
the 4th September. A plauw of the city can be seen 
and furthec information that may be required ob- 
tained on application auy day during office hours to 
Walter Peace, Esq , Natal Emigration Agent, 21 Fins- 
bury-cireus, London, E. C.; John A. Roos, Secretary, 
Town Council, Cape ‘Town; W. P. Perin, Esq., Town 
Clerk, Fort Elizabeth; John A. Boag, Esq., Town 
Clerk, Kimberley; and the own Clerk, Pistermaritz- 

burg. 340 


YDRAULIC ELEVATOR. 
: {At Washington, D. C.] 
OFFICE OF BUILDING FOR STATE, WAR AND 
NAVY DEPARTMENTS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 1, 1882. 
Sealed proposals for furnishing and erecting in 
place complete a Hydraulic ash-litt or elevator in the 
area of the North Wing of the Building for State, War 
and Navy Departments, iu this city, will be received 
at this office until 12 M., June 20, 1882, and opened 
immediately thereatter, in presence of bidders, 
Specifications, general instructions to bidders, and 
blank forms of proposal will be furnished to estab- 
lished builders ot hydraulic elevators upon application 
to this office. THOS, LINCOLN CASEY, 
337 Lt.-Col. Corps of Engineers, 


CHOOL-HOUSE. 
[At Alexandria, Minn.) 

Sealed proposals for building a school-house at 
Alexandria, Douglas County, Minn., will be received 
by the undersigned until June 10, 1882. 

An approved bond in the sum of $7,000 must accom- 
pany each bid. 

Plans and specifications may be seen at the office of 
L. 5. Butlington, Fire and Marine Buildiug, St. Paul, 
until the zoth day of May; at 4ll Nieollet Ave., Min- 
neapolis, until the 30th day of May, after which they 
will be at my office. 

The right ig reserved to reject any and all bids. 

By order of the Board of Education. 

337 GEV. S. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 


TATE CAPITOL. 
{At Madison, Wis.] 

Sealed proposals in the form of a contract will be 
received by the Commissioner, for the construction of 
two transverse wings to the State Capitol Building in 
Madison, Wis., until Thursday, the 15th day of 
June next, at 10 o'clock, A. M., for the erection of 
two wings to the present Capitol-building in Madison 
Wis., designed by D. RK. Jones, architect. Plans an 
Specifications will be on exhibition at the ottice of 
D, KR. Jones, in Madison, on and after the 25th day of 
May. The performance of the contract, on the part 
of the builder, must be secured by the bond of two or 
more freeholders, citizens of Wisconsin, who shall 
verify to their responsibility in the aggregate sum of 
$50,000 over and above legal exemptious, and in the 
form furnished (blank) by the Conimmissioners, ‘lo 
secure aan and fairness in bidding, and avoid 
coniplications, all blanks will be furnished by the 
Commissioners, Proposals and contracts must be on 
the printed forms furnished, inclosed in a sealed en- 
velope, indorsed “ Contracts for Capitol-building,”’ 
and addressed or delivered to the Governor of Wis- 
consin, or to N. B. VAN SLYKE, Secretary. 

337 





RIDGE PIERS. 
[At Salisbury, Mass.] 
Proposals will be received at the oftice of the County 
Cominissioners in Salem until the 12th of June, at 
12 noon, for the buitding of the stone piers and abut- 
ments of the propused bridge across the Merrimac 
River from Deer Island to Salisbury; also for removal 
of old bridge and piers at sane point; plans and spec- 
iftvations can be seen at said oftice after May 17; the 
right reserved to reject any or all proposals. 
JOHN W. RAYMOND, 
GEORGE J. L. COLBY, 
ZACHARIAH GRAVES. 
337 County Commissioners, 


TEAM-HEATING APPARATUS. 
(At New York, N. Y.] 
Sealed proposals will be received at the Hall of the 
Board of Education until June 15, 1882, for Steam- 
Heating Apparatus for Grammar School, No. 49. For 
full intormation, see City Record. For sale at No. 2 
City Hall. 337 
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WE commend to the attention of our readers the letter of 
Mr. Dutton, printed in another column, giving a complete his- 
tory of the various architectural competitions of which the 
National Library has been the theme. From other sources 
also we have been favored with information on the subject for 
which we wish to present our grateful thanks. We hope be- 
fore long to be authorized to publish the design now adopted, 
that those interested may judge for themselves of the success 
with which a problem of extreme difficulty has been solved. 
Much of the responsibility for the arrangement, such as it now 
exists, rests with Mr. Spofford, the Librarian of Congress, to 
whose intelligent and persistent effort the movement for the 
new structure is mainly due. Ten years ago, in his annual of- 
ficial report, this gentleman presented a scheme for a vast 
library building which attracted great attention, and was made 
the basis of the programme to which those who entered the 
competition of the following year were required to conform, a 
copy of the report being sent with the schedule of instructions. 
The time allowed for preparing plans, was, as usual, far too 
short, three months being practically the limit; and it is not 
surprising to find that none of the designs proved entirely satis- 
factory ; but as there was no immediate prospect of carrying 
any of them into execution, Mr. Spofford profited by the delay 
to renew the good offices of suggestion and criticism to which 
the Library, if it is ever built, will owe so much, applying, as 
he probably felt himself bound in honor to do, to the winners of 
the first competition for advice and assistance. With their co- 
operation several modifications were made, and the plans 
thoroughly considered, and the familiarity with the points in- 
volved which was thus gained must have contributed materially 
to the success of the design presented by the same architects 
in the second close competition which they were rather un- 
necessarily required tu enter. 


Tuis design, as now adopted, is in plan essentially the same 
as the prize sketch of 1873, but much improved, we think, by 
the assiduous study which it has undergone meanwhile. It is 
said that Mr. Spofford expresses himself as not yet satisfied with 
the details of arrangement, but the main elements of the dis- 
position which he advocates seem to be ingeniously and effect- 
ively secured. Whéther this disposition is in itself a judicious 
one is not perhaps settled. Those of our readers who recollect 
Mr. Poole’s interesting paper on the Construction of Library 
Buildings, reprinted in this journal (Vol. IX, No. 299), can 
easily understand that the conception of the National Library 
as a vast ‘‘show building,” arranged to form long vistas of 
lofty halls in all directions, meets with little approval from him 
or his professional brethren, who have already in the Conven- 
tion of the American Library Association at Cincinnati pro- 
tested against the erection of the building in accordance with 
the proposed scheme; but without venturing to interfere in 
matters which concern another profession exclusively, we can 
safely affirm our belief that Mr. Spofford understands the needs 
of a Congressional Library quite as well as any one else, and 
that no principle has been, or will be, embodied with his con- 
sent in the new structure, without careful weighing of its 
merits and demerits with regard to all the circumstances of the 


t 


case: while as far as the architects are concerned, we are 
equally sure that they are neither ignorant nor careless of the 
conditions of the problem which they are called upon to solve, 
and that yielding, as they must in a great degree, to the main 
outlines of disposition prescribed to them, their skill will be 
found amply sufficient for the task of arranging and modifying 
them to form a simple, strong, and coherent whole. 


WE advise our younger readers who are sometimes tempted 
to throw away their time and reputation by entering into 
second-rate competitions, to read some of the comments copied 
elsewhere from the San Francisco Chronicle, upon the designs 
submitted for the Garfield Memorial which the people of Cali- 
fornia are intending to erect. As every one may not have 
heard of this artistic event, —the most important one in the 
history of the Pacific Coast,—we ought, perhaps, to premise 
that some months ago circulars were sent out announcing that 
it was in contemplation to spend some twenty-five thousand 
dollars, if we recollect rightly, upon a monument which should 
do honor at once to our late lamented President and the people 
of California, and inviting competitive designs for the structure, 
upon terms the most discreditable to the individuals offering 
them, and the most degrading to those foolish enough to ac- 
cept them, which we ever saw in print, except, perhaps, those 
set forth in the amazing invitations by which State-house Com- 
missioners south of Mason and Dixon’s line encourage the fine 
arts. In brief, all the persons desirous of immortalizing their 
names in connection with the California Garfield Memorial 
were required to furnish full working-drawings, specifications 
and details, the proper value of which should be at least fifteen 
hundred dollars for each set, and were promised in return that 
one among them might be chosen to receive the magnificent 
sum of three hundred dollars, for which he would be obliged 
to abandon his drawings, papers, and models absolutely to the 
Committee, and sign a receipt in full of all claims and demands. 
Although architects are popularly supposed to have an idiotic 
passion for doing work for nothing, even the Californians, 
unaccustomed as they are to such contests, were attracted by 
the disparity between the service asked for and its reward, and 
have come by insensible degrees, as the extract well shows, to 
look upon the competition as a farci¢al combat between objects 
of deserved ridicule, whose struggles after a preposterously 
inadequate prize afford legitimate sport to the more rational 
lookers-on. Toa certain extent their opinion is justified, and 
although we can pity the folly of those who responded to the 
almost insulting invitation, we must condemn them as having 
done what they could, not only to lower themselves and cloud 
their own future prospects, but to degrade and injure the pro- 
fession to which they claim to belong; and it will do no harm 
for the Californians to consider at the same time, while they 
are laughing at the “ Nightmare-Mauresco-Japanese ” models 
offered for their choice, whether the mode which they have 
adopted for securing a design for their costly monument with- 
out paying the designer seems likely to prove entirely suc- 
cessful. 


WE have in the later numbers of the German newspapers a 
full account of the trial of the officials implicated in the negli- 
gence which caused the catastrophe of the Ring Theatre in 
Vienna, and find it necessary to correct as well as amplify our 
first statement of the result. Of the accused persons, Herr 
Newald, the ex-burgomaster of the city, who was charged with 
having neglected to enforce, or even to promulgate, the orders 
of the council in regard to precautions against fire to be taken 
in all theatres, was acquitted, it having been shown that his 
orders were directly disobeyed by the management of the Ring 
Theatre. Jauner, the director of the theatre, as we have said, 
was condemned to arrest and fine. Nitsche, the foremun of 
the lighting department of the theatre, —not the fire-engineer, 
as we erroneously said, — was convicted and sentenced to rig- 
orous imprisonment for neglect of duty in not interfering to 
prevent the dangerous, and as it proved, fatal attempt to light 
the upper border-lights after they had been open, and the yas 
escaping, for some seconds; in also omitting to put in place the 
oil-lamps which were stored in the cellar; and finally, in open- 
ing and leaving open for some time the great doors by which 
horses were brought from the outside upon the stage, so that 
the flames were blown against the curtain and into the audito- 
rium. His assistant, Breithofer, was accused of neglect in 
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carelessly and recklessly managing the border-lights, and also 
in shutting off the gas from the building upon the breaking-out 
of the fire; but the last could not be proved, and he was ac- 
quitted on the first count, as having had no discretion in regard to 
the manner of lighting. Geringer, another employé of the the- 
atre, was convicted of neglect to use the fire-alarm apparatus, or 
any other of the protective appliances which were within his 
reach and under his special care. Landsteiner, the chief of 
police, was accused of omission to use such expedients for 
saving life as lay within his reach, and of taking measures by 
which other persons were hindered from making attempts at 
rescue. It was argued that he, knowing that human beings 
were in peril, ought to have taken pains to make this known to 
the fire-engineer without delay, but it was proved that during 
the time which elapsed between his arrival on the ground and 
that of the firemen no attempts at rescue could have been 
made without danger, and he was acquitted. 


THE contest between manufacturers and workmen in the iron 
trade which began nearly two weeks ago has increased in 
seriousness, and the greatest strike known for years is now in 
full operation. It is impossible to judge of the merits of the 
dispute, but the iron-workers have so far done themselves little 
or no discredit by violence, and this is in itself an indication 
that there is some reason in their demands. The demagogues 
are flying hither and thither, announcing that the fight will be 
carried out “‘to the bitter end;” but they find fewer dupes 
than usual, and independent action on the part of small bodies 
of men has already begun. In one case the employés of a 
certain mill met the order of the Union to strike with a direct 
refusal, and in several others a new scale, made up in accord- 
ance with the judgment of the parties interested, instead of by 
dictation from Pittsburgh, has been signed, and work continued. 
Some employers, also, have deserted their organization and 
signed the Pittsburgh scale, a defection quite as much to be 
applauded as the other, and we trust that the example will be 
followed on both sides. 


ANOTHER electric-light accident, very similar to that which 
took place at Buffalo some months ago, happened not long 
since at Pittsburgh. In a certain factory in that city, i]lumi- 
nated by sixteen arc lights, so much annoyance had been ex- 
perienced from the curiosity of the boys employed in the 
building, who amused themselves by playing with the electric 
generator, that an enclosure some four feet high had been put 
around the machine, and a guard set to keep the boys away. 
One night the engineer had been making some experiments 
with the lamps, and had connected the machine with a certain 
portion of the system by means of a wire carried for some dis- 
tance along the lower part of the enclosure. Soon afterwards 
a workman came up to look at the clock, which was placed 
close to the generator. He carried a lantern in his hand, and 
leaned for a moment over the railing, letting the lantern hang 
down inside. Instantly he uttered a cry, turned about, and 
fell dead into the arms of the engineer who sprang toward him. 
On examination a purple line was found traced entirely around 
his throat, while another extended from the thigh to the ankle. 
It is supposed that as he leaned over the railing the lantern 
hanging from his hand came in contact with the temporary 
wire on the inside of the enclosure, forming a short circuit 
through his arm and body to the ground. 


Tue French technical journals have devoted considerable 
space of late to the discussion of schemes for rapid transit in 
Paris, where the need of better modes of locomotion is very 
seriously felt. The Revue Industrielle contained not long ago 
a description of an elaborate project for a network of elevated 
railways, which, passing for the most part through the interior 
of the blocks, would join all the railway stations, the principal 
theatres, and all the semi-suburban districts within the fortifi- 
cations, which, like Passy, Batignolles, and Grenelle, although 
far from the business centre are fast being covered with com- 
pact blocks of houses. Besides this, it would connect at ten 
different points with the “chemin-de-fer de cetnture,” or belt 
railway encircling the city, and would be intended to receive 
trains from this as well as from all the other roads for transfer 
in any required direction. In support of his plan, the author, 
M. Louis Heuzé, a well-known architect, presents drawings 
showing the appearance of the elevated road as contrasted 
with that of an underground railway, and although no attempt 
is made to disguise the awkwardness of the elevated viaduct, 


it certainly suffers nothing by comparison with its subterranean 
rival. M. Heuzé proposes to construct a platform for foot 
passengers beside or underneath the railway tracks, and to 
transport freight over the line; and with these advantages he 
believes that shops and warehouses will soon be built fronting 
on the tracks. In estimating the value of such a road to the 
public he makes the suggestive statement that within thirty 
years seventy-two miles of new boulevards and streets have 
been made in Paris, at a cost, principally for land taken, as we 
learn from another authority, of from two to eight millions of 
dollars a mile, simply for the sake of gaining more direct or 
commodious access to certain isolated points, while the space 
necessary for an elevated road six and a half miles long and 
forty-three feet wide, connecting all the railway stations, mar- 
kets, and important business centres of the city, would not 
only be taken from the least valuable part of the lots, but 
would amount in all to a less number of square feet than that 
comprised in three miles of boulevards. 


A RECENT number of the Deutsche Bauzettung gives a plan 
of the buildings intended for the great Berlin Hygienic Exhi- 
bition, which were partially destroyed by fire a few weeks ago. 
Later advices describe the conflagration, and although they 
seem to leave it uncertain whether the exhibition will be aban- 
doned or not, the arrangement of the buildings as they were 
intended to be used ia of interest. As in all modern exhibi- 
tions, the goods displayed were to be divided among a consid- 
erable number of structures, large and small, the latter being 
arranged in a long crescent around the main hall. The prin- 
cipal access to the enclosure was from the street leading from 
Berlin to the suburb of Moabit, by a spacious court-yard and 
double flight of steps ascending to the level piece of highly or- 
namented ground in front of the main facade. Besides this, a 
side entrance was provided on another street, and in the rear 
of the larger buildings a special railway station, like that at 
Philadelphia, in 1876, served as a vestibule for visitors arriv- 
ing from a distance. The largest structure was divided into 
three vast naves crossed by two transepts, in which were to be 
gathered the general exhibits brought to the spot by means of 
a system of freight tracks centering in an adjoining building. 
A panorama occupied what might be called the apse of the 
priucipal division, and a place of honor close by was given to a 
model school-house. Beginning at this end of the enclosure a 
street of closely-built pavilions extended nearly the whole 
length of the grounds, containing the official contributions of 
the Prussian government, agricultural machinery, the Italian 
exhibit, the house of the Austro-Hungarian Red Cross Society, 
and various collections of ice-machines, cooking and heating 
stoves, and certain offices of administration. Behind the cres- 
cent, scattered over the enclosure, were kiosks for the sale of 
water from various mineral springs, besides beer, tea and milk, 
a washing-machine, two or three model kitchens, a cremation 
furnace, two gas-works, a cooking-school exhibited by the Ber- 
lin Housekeepers’ Union, and many town and private pavil- 
ions, besides restaurants, a music-hall, and a botanic garden. 
Altogether the exhibition promised to be a most interesting 
one, and it is much to be hoped that means will be found for 
carrying out the plan. 


Most of our readers are, we imagine, sufficiently interested 
in general science to read with curiosity the description which 
we take from Le Génie Civil of a successful attempt at the 
liquefaction of ozone which was recently made by Messrs. 
Hautefeuille and Chappuis. It is only recently that oxygen 
has been liquefied, and hitherto its strange allotropic form has 
resisted all efforts to change it from its gaseous condition. By 
subjecting a mixture of ozone and oxygen to a pressure of one 
hundred and twenty-five atmospheres, or nineteen hundred 
pounds to the square inch, covling it at the same time by im- 
mersion in a jet of liquefied ethylene to a temperature of at 
least one hundred and fifty degrees below zero of Fahrenheit’s 
scale, these experimenters succeeded in reducing it to a liquid 
of a very deep indigo-blue color, which, although obtained 
under such enormous tension, proved to have a certain amount 
of stability, and evaporated only slowly when the pressure was 
reduced one-half. Even under the ordinary pressure of the 
air some drops of the blackish liquid lingered for a few mo- 
ments before they were again transformed into an azure vapor, 
which on returning to its ordinary condition proved to have 
undergone no chemical change. | : 
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A CHAT ABOUT MISSALS. 
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lasting record of 
their love and 
devotion, and it 
has remained to 
hand down to us 
centuries of lov- 
ing toil: toil 
made glorious 
by the consecra- 









ihe, FROM-A- FLEMISH- MISSAL: 
ere ore yceoe SOG g eabocts 
ee oer in tion of it by fait 

is PROPER er oe and prayer. It 
is imposgible to study the pages of a fourteenth-century missal 
without feeling you are in the presence of something holy. There 
is in its initial letters, its margins, its miniatures, the expression of 
so much that is the craftsmanship of love that you are conscious at 
once it is a thing inspired, and not only is your eye delighted by its 
beauties, but your soul is touched by the lesson which you ever read 
between its lines: “ Behold a labor of love.” In the early days of 
the Christian era, when in some measure the fierce persecution that 
assailed Christianity had abated, and religious communities were 
permitted with some security to establish churches and religious 
orders, it was needful for the churches to make some record of their 
doctrines and history, and also to take steps to preserve in readable 
form their sacred writings. At first these were simply written on 
parchments; but the new religion flourished and became powerful, 
the rich and great became its devotees, and gave lands and money 
for its maintenance and use, and the small band of zealous men, 
poor and obscure and illiterate, swelled its numbers till it gathered 
into its fold the noblest and most worthy of its age. Stately cathe- 
drals were built, noble abbeys and monasteries were scattered here 
and there, till every breeze bore the sound of their bells, and their 
towers and spires became the landmarks of Europe. Then with all 
this came a new era in art and literature, the like of which the 
world had never before seen. Everything that was done was done 
with all the zeal and fervor of a new faith, and whatever could be 
done for the beauty and glory of it found willing hands and loving 
hearts to do it. And so every cathedral and monastery had its 
library of precious manuscripts, which was hoarded from age to age, 
ever receiving additions at the hands of those who sought the re- 
tirements of its cloisters, the pious monks laboring over their 
parchments with such infinite care and devotion that in this day we 
can only conjecture what labor such precious works cost. To them 
such works became part of their religion, and with ready hands 
they wrought the sacred pages till they were radiant with gold and 
color, and glowed with the lustre of jewels. 

It is unnecessary for our purpose to trace the development of the 
simple writings on skins to the ornate missal ; but going back to the 
seventh century we find illumination already represented by two 
strong schools, the Celtic and Byzantine. Both these schools are 
tinged with Greek influence and have some similar points of style, and, 
while crude in drawing, exhibit examples of the richest color, the 
Byzantine in this particular having quite an Oriental splendor. 
The Celtic is remarkable for its interlaced ornaments, which repre- 
sent a fertility of imagination in design which has never been ex- 
celled; its running borders and frets have a beauty and arrangement 
which make them worthy of close study, and its initial-letters are 
often most elaborate in design, and chiefly consist of nondescript ani- 
mals, with beaked heads so twisted and twirled and interlaced one 
with another, with great beauty of line and arrangement, that they 
are perfect labyrinths of ornament. There are some magnificent 
specimens of this age in the manuscripts of the Trinity Cullege Li- 
brary, Dublin, and also in the chapter-house at Durham Cathedral. 
After the Celtic and Byzantine came the Gothic, which we find in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries possessing considerable refinement 





of drawing and color, and we soon find greater changes, for, as the. 


art became more exclusively cultivated, it rose higher and higher in 
its conception and execution, till it culminated in the fifteenth’ cen- 
tury, when came the age of printing, and with the age of printing 
began the decline of illuminating, till it speedily became a lost art. 

As the art of illumination became known its uses were not con- 
fined to the church only: it was made use of by Pagans, and many 
Korans remain to show us how curjously jt was stamped by an Ori- 
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ental people with their peculiar character, and no better instance of 
the difference of the spirit of Christian and Pagan art can be found 
than in a comparison of the two styles. Then amongst the groups 
of retainers, which gathered at the courts of kings and nobles of 
the Middle Ages, the illuminator became a valuable addition. To 
him it was permitted to record in pears stories the deeds of valor 
sung in many an ancient hall by the bards and minstrels of the age 
of chivalry. Some of these works like those originating in the mo- 
nastic cell became very celebrated, and this art became of great 
historical value, and it is to it we owe our chief information of the 
manners and customs of the two great powers of the Middle Ager, 
the Church and the ‘Throne, and many histories of valiant deeds and 
noble lives have been cherished and preserved for us, which but for 
this means would have been forever lost. But this is not all: not 
only do these manuscripts represent a page of history to our gaze, 
but they give us a very correct record of the costumes, weapons, 
armor, furniture and architecture of their age; they thus present to 
us a very complete history, and not only do they cover a wide and 
most Important period in the history of art, but wherever the foot- 
steps of Christianity were planted, there we find the art tinged with 
the character of the people who fostered and gave to it suc poetic 
expression that we cannot fail to find in it that delicious poetry of 
life which casts such a ei over the thousand-and-one legends 
of saint, and knight, an lady, which these miniatures reveal to us 
like a dream. To give an instance of what feeling is sometimes 
found in these works apart from their own ornate character I must 
tell of a Flemish fourteenth-century miniature of the Crucifixion, 
which I now have before me. Upon a green little hill-top is erected 
the cross, on which hangs the sacred victim with a calm, holy, patient 
face; on the right hand stands St. John looking very very woeful; 
in a grand red robe on the left, the holy mother with a grief on her 
face quite inexpressible. There is an atmosphere of profound sor- 
row about the whole thing, and above hangs a weird, murky sky, 
heavy with the darkness of despair, and in the background away 
down in the valley peep up the many embattled towers of the city 
of Jerusalem, and there over them just in the far-off east is a little 
patch of glowing gold, —the dawn, — the dawn of a new life and 
a new hope of an age of light: such a little conceit is quite thrilling. 
Such works in that age were not rare, and there is not a cathedral 
city of Europe that does not to-day contain, in spite of the ravages 
of revolutions and reformations, splendid evidence of the perfection to 
which this art was carried. It is not, however, my wish to devote all 
this “chat” to the histories of illuminating : let us look at the purely 
ornamental side of it and we shall find the richest mine of surface- 
ornament any art ever gave us. It has often been my wonder in the 
age of bad ornament that this mine has not been worked, or its fea- 
tures at least more generally studied ; but perhaps something is due 
to the fact that most of the manuscripts in Europe are stowed away 
in musty old libraries, and it is only with the greatest difficulty the 
student gets to see them, and then only for a cursory glance. Some- 
times one finds a few missals set out in a glass case in some of the 
museums, but almost before you get out your sketch-hook and are 
making up your mind for a treat, most probably an officious gen- 
darme will arrive on the scene and inform you such things are only 
to be looked at, and permission to sketch them must be obtained 
from Mons. le Directeur, who is sure never to be found when wanted 
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By and by perhaps some of the powers that be will wake up and dis- 
cover their great practical value, and set such things where the stu- 
dent may study them, and then we may possibly see some of their 

uaint conceits and ornamental spirit employed in ‘the things of daily 
life. It is very interesting to study the development of ornamenta- 
tion in illuminated manuscripts, and to trace its progress from the 
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severe geometric character of the early periods; to watch it gather 
freedom and power till it reaches that joyous expression of beauty 
which is found in the manuscripts of the late fourteenth and early 
fifteenth centuries, and then pass on into the cold and haughty 
pride of the Renaissance, and finally die out in weakness and 
sterility. Perhaps the most beautiful expression of pure ornamen- 
tation is to be found in the manuscript of Fra Benedetto, in the 
monastery of St. Mark’s, at Florence. This man, the brother of 
that most glorious painter of angels, Fra Angelico, seems to have 
set about his illuminating much as his brother set about his painting, 
and took delight in filling the pages of his manuscripts with initial- 
letters which are fountains of exquisite ornament which seem to 
send delicate little rillsof beauty all over the pages, to wander about 
in the most curious manner, to be connected with minor letters round 
about them, till they become, without any seeming intention, centres 
of charming ornament, with a constellation of lesser beauties of their 
own order. To understand such work one must find the key in the 
surroundings this monk had at the monastery of Fiesole, where he 
pent part of his life in quiet peace. When one thinks of the old 
place, with its gardens of flowers, and olive-yard and vineyard, its 
pomegranates and fruits, its frescoed chapel and quiet shade of its 
cloisters, one cannot wonder that such work was the outcome of such 
inspiration. 
ne of the very remarkable features of the work of this age is 

the great fertility of design in the fillings of the letters and the let- 
ters themselves. After long search in those of St. Mark’s, out of 
many hundreds of initial-letters, I failed to find two alike, and I 
have in my collection a fifteenth-century Flemish manuscript of 
very similar character, in which there are over two thousand letters 
and no two are exactly alike. But the most marked feature of fif- 
teenth-century work is the splendid manner in which the ornament 
is applied to spaces. Every designer knows the difficulty of filling 
a given space with good ornament so that it may be evenly covered, 
well balanced, and graceful in expression. We have in this fif- 
teenth-century work delightful record of the power these men pos- 
sessed, and evidence that nothing ever baffled the illuminators of this 
age. | 

“In the initial-letters, I have reproduced with this article some 
charming illustrations of the ease with which the irregular spaces 
in the letters have been made beautiful by an endless variety of dec- 
oration, so evenly and fittingly applied that I know nothing since the 
brush works of the Greeks that can approach it. It certainly may 
be studied to the greatest advantage in this age, when it is almost 
impossible to find a single building whose surface-decoration is satis- 
factory or entirely pleasing. 

While writing this many memories of missal-hunting days 
crowd to my recollection. Ten years ago many beautiful speci- 
mens of this art were to be found in the little bric-a-brac shops of 
France and Belgium: now to find one is a rare occasion. Hundreds 
have been destroyed by European gold-beaters for the sake of their 
vellum pages; they have been sadly wasted by ignorant people, 
used by lawyers who have scribbled out their glories and made them 
into deeds. I have a fine fourteenth-century Heures D’Eglise, 
which has been overwritten in a sprawling liand with all sorts of 
nostrums and recipes for cures of colds and rheumatics, etce., and 
only last year, when in a little dirty shop in a little dirty town in 
Northern Italy, I saw on the floor among a pile of old newspapers 

eeping out a fine initial-letter, after which I dived and which on 

eing disinterred proved to be a fragment of an Italian seventeenth- 
century antiphonal, which the dirty woman who presided in the 
dirty shop calmly informed me she had torn up. I rescued what re- 
mained and purchased it for a few lira, and some of its initials 
illustrate this paper. Joun R. Ganpy. 


VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT. — II. 
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architect or contractor, but simply because the first plan decided on 
amounted to more than he meant it should, and he has (very wisely, 
perhaps) seen fit to make certain changes and additions thereto from 
time to time that in the final account have assumed proportions far 
in excess of his expectations. But the house is now practically an 
accomplished fact, and he finds that the surrounding grounds are left 
in rather unpleasing contrast to the neat architectural edifice that he 

roposes to occupy immediately. Very likely some grading may 
have already been done with the material taken from house and 
barn cellars, and the body of an avenue roughly prepared. These 
two features may even be considered as probably embracing the 
larger portion of. what would naturally belong to the landscaping 
of the place, so that our services are required only in the way of a 
few finishing suggestions as to what trees had best be planted, of large 
size, to immediately screen a few obtrusive objects here and there, 
with perhaps the addition of some perfectly hardy roses and flowers 
that will not require much attention after first setting. 

It requires the utmost courage and patience in the face of such ex- 
pectations to explain the matter in what we consider a proper light. 

The avenue, if wisely located, may be left as it is, even though it 

rove at times miry and liable to bad breaks and washouts, because it 
is something the material of which can be changed at almost any time 
without tearing up the whole place, ee the expense of removal 
at a later day may be very considerable. But for a lawn, if one is 
wanted, and for the general planting, it is absolutely essential that 
there be a sufficient depth of good loam, say from thirteen to eighteen 
inches, dependent upon circumstances, and in addition to this a lib- 
eral sane of manure, say twelve to fifteen cords per acre. Very 
few men are ready to acquiesce in all these requirements, and as a 
result they are apt to be correspondingly dissatisfied with——us. Yet 
how can we conscientiously or consistently advise otherwise when ex- 
perience shows us again and again how futile is every attempt to 
cheat nature into the belief that grass ought to grow on three inches’ 
depth of soil as well as on a depth of thirteen inches? Or that mere 
loam, well-nigh exhausted of available plant-food, can be made to 
produce a strong, bright verdure similar in beauty to that grown on 
a piece of soil well enriched by fine old compost? Human nature 
may be imposed upon, but old Mother Nature — never. ; 

“ But,” says a correspondent, “does not your theory and practice 
entirely prohibit a man of moderate means from attempting land- 
scape-gardening?” Perhaps so. It certainly bids him measure well 
the length of his purse beforehand. The main difficulty after all is, 
that people attempt too much. Be moderate: do a little at a time! 
It belongs only to the really wealthy to seat themselves on their 
wishing-carpets and bid the desert blossom like the rose. Immense 
changes may be quickly and successfully accomplished by the expen- 
diture of much money, but “ E nihilo nthil fit” is even more true 
in nature than in law. Yet a fine house is not only shorn of all 
attraction, but becomes painfully wanting in rightful beauty, when 
its owner fails to accord to it a suitable surrounding. It is like many 
a half-finished picture, entirely unsatisfactory both to its originator 
and to the public. 

The worst possible mistake that can be made, and one that is after 
all quite frequently and unconsciously adopted, is to set out large 
trees in poor soil. One would suppose from the anxiety of these 
planters to secure immediate effect that they would take great pains 
to provide for the nourishment of the fine specimen trees that they 
are at much expense to procure; yet it seems to be a very generally 
accepted belief that trees are able to take care of or establish them- 
selves without special provision for their needs. This absurdity is 
refuted by the simple axiom that no cultivator of the soil expects a 
fine crop of vegetables without manure and good tillage, any more 
than a dairyman expects a rich and abundant yield of milk from his 
favorite cows should their diet be confined to bog-hay and water. 

The man who is cruel enough to thus torture nature should be 
himself tethered out under the leafless branches of his unfortunate 
trees and fed on bread and water until experience teaches him 
that all things animate require food in proportion to their animal or 
vegetable activity. There are, however, a few sceptics left who 
po confidently to a bit of fifty-year-old native woodland near at 

and clothed luxuriantly with stately trees and fringed with bright 
underbrush. How is this? What becomes here of all your fine talk 
about the necessity for manure? Are not those maples, oaks and 
beeches as perfect types of beauty as we need to convince you that 
trees do care for themselves? It is a weak shaft badly aimed, show- 
ing but too plainly that our whilom stout opponents are on the verge 
of capitulation. Let us see. How did this beautiful bit of nature 
become established ; i. e., how was it planted originally? Probably 
(at least for the sake of argument it is fair to assume this) it was a 
small portion of an ancient timber-clearing left to grow up again as 
it pleased. The native soil was still strong, not having been robbed 
by numerous crops, the earth absolutely full of roots and seeds 
struggling for life. Millions of these seeds and roots start into being 
and millions of them die in the fierce push for the supremacy. The 
stronger feed upon the weaker just as reieerrad as the hawk preys 
upon the chicken, so that the strong, beautiful trees to-day before 
you represent in their massive trunks and feathery spray e vege- 
table sacrifice of countless myriads of their weaker brethren who 
gradually have been stunted, killed and assimilated in this endless 
struggle of the survival of the fittest. And we all stand ready to 
admit that nature has done her work far better than we can hope 
to imitate it. 
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To put the case briefly. If any man is willing to wait fifty years, 
iviny nature a fair start at the outset and letting ber alone, he can 
save his fine trees without paying out $5 to $12 per cord for manure. 

Will you wait fifty years and let the trees feed each other, or will 
you anticipate and civilize nature by paying her board and todging ? 

Most men desire to enjoy an immediate planting effect. ‘They 
apparently expect to div next year, or year after next at farthest, 
but the trees generally die first. 

It is the aim of the landseape-gardener to assist and improve wild 
nature. While it is certainly true that nature defies all our endeavor 
to faithfully reproduce her native wildness, yet it is equally clear 
that in the development of specimen trees by careful nurture, man 
is able to outdo nature nine times out of ten if he really tries. A 
straizht-stemmed tree with broad base foliage, flourishing under 
the protection of an indulyent and sympathizing owner is at once 
an object of admiration, and compares well with its woodland 
cousins. 

But there has been too much digression from our main idea at 
starting, which was to show how fallacious it is to expect fine effects 
and results without a very considerable original outlay of money, 
labor or patience: perhaps all of these. I¢ is quite possible to sud- 
denly become the possessor of a place whose natural or already ac- 
quired advantages are such that you need but to put forth a slight 
additional effort in the way of yearly maintenance to preserve a 
constant and perfect effect. And this is the rock upon which the 
average man splits. He assumes that certain fundamental essentials 
are existent, whereas they are not, and consequently his plan, as 
carried out, fails. 

It is simply astounding to see how trees and shrubs put on 
strength and stature when liberally supplied at the root with abun- 
dant pabulum, and it is equally astonishing (to us) if a tree chance 
to do well otherwise. A close examination will generally show the 
cause, and thus explain the effect. 

Trees should be planted in open ground, not in grass, in order 
that they may encounter no foes at the outset in making a first push 
for new life. Grass roots are very inimical at the start, altbough in 
later years the tree easily holds its own, at times to the complete ex- 
clusion of everything green beneath the drip and shadow of its 
branches. 

A small place well kept is infinitely more pleasurable and _profit- 
able than a large one, for most people. 

It is still held by some New England farmers of the old type that 
aman should own and largely cultivate at least one hundred acres 
of land, to farm it to best advantage. Perhaps this may be true 
occasionally, but it is nevertheless fast becoming a recoynized fact 
that a smaller acreage, well manured and tilled, yields a better per 
cent on money and labor invested than does the larger area. Years 
avo here (as now in the far West), before the plant-food in soil was 
so severely exhausted, the greater area of course yielded a greater 
revenue; but now there is a very small margin for profit in plowing 
and planting a field of ten or twenty acres additional, unless it be 
well manured, and the average farmer of to-day cannot afford to 
bring up much of his worn-out land in this way. Ie must cither 
let it lie idle, or, better still, grow it in timber. A single acre of 
ground bountifully cared for will generally produce as much or more 
to its owner than two acres upon which is applied the same quantity 
of manure. The labor is nearly doubled, and the quality of the 
crops necessarily inferior. If you dare to suggest the purchase of 
manure or fertilizer to make the second acre crop better, we shall 
reply: “ Then you can afford to put a little of it on your front grass- 
plot or lawn.” If you demur to this, we have only to say that you do 
not then, after all, really want fine grass and trees in your landscape, 
but prefer to spend your money in some other way. W. 


LEGAL NOTES AND CASES. 
Firtures. — Gas-Fixtures. — Sheriff’s Sale. 
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HE ownership of gas-fix- 
tures in certain dwelling- 
honses as between the 
merchant selling the gas- 
fixtures and a judgment 
creditor whose judgment 
was entered on_ bonds 
given with advance-money 
mortgages, on which de- 
fault in the interest was 
made, was considered by 
the Supreme Court of 
Pennsvlvania, on April 3, 
1882, in the case of Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance 
Company vs. Thackara. 
On May 81, 1875, one 
Bliem purchased certain 
land, and on the same day 
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thereon; and to secure the loan Bliem executed to the company ten 
advance-money mortgages, with accompanying bonds. The contract 
was curried out, the money advanced, the houses erected and rented, 
Bliem haviag first placed therein the necessary gas-fixtures, pur 
chased from Thackara, Buck & Co., the defendants in the case 
stated. In 1879, interest falling in arrears on three of the mortgages, 
the insurance company entered judgment on the accompanying 
bunds, and in September, 1879, sold the properties at sheriff’s sale, 
bought them in, and took possession of them. ‘The gas-fixtures were 
on the premises continuously from their first attachment, but were 
not mentioned in any of the papers, writs, or advertisements, unless 
included in the term “appurtenances.” In 1880, the defendants, 
having obtained a judgment against Bliem, levied upon the gas-fix- 
tures as his property. ‘The parties agreed that if the court should 
be of the opinion that the sheriff’s sale of the realty passed the title 
to the gas-fxtures, judgment should be entered for the plaintiff: 
otherwise for the defendants. ‘The court gave judgment for the de- 
fendants, Thayer, P. J., delivering the opinion of the court as fol- 
lows: “ The learned and elaborate argument submitted to us by the 
plaintiff’s counsel has failed to convince us that this case differs in 
principle from Vaughen vs. Haldeman, 9 Casey, 522 and Jarechi vs. 
Philharmonic Society, 29 P. F. S. 403. All the cases in this state 
decide that, unless there is some special argument to the contrary, 
gas-fixtures are mere personal chattels, as much so as oil-lamps, can- 
dlesticks, candelabra, or gas-stoves. Vaughen vs. Haldeman, supra, 
determines the very point upon which the present case turns, that 
such articles are not fixtures in the proper sense of the term, and do 
not pass by a sheriff’s sale to the vendee of the realty. It can make 
no difference that in the present case the owner had rented the 
fue and was not personally in possession. ‘The possession of 
lis tenant was the same as his possession, and renting the property 
to a tenant does not alone indicate that the owner intended to alter - 
the character of the personalty any more than if he had agreed to 
allow the tenant the temporary use of any other chattels left in the 
house. ‘These things were neither embraced in the plaintiff’s mort- 
gage nor their levy, and constituted no part of the consideration 
paid for the property when sold at the sheriff’s sale. In Jarechi vs. 
Philharmonic Society, supra, an effort was made to induce the court 
to reconsider its determination in Vaughen vs. Haldeman, supra, but 
the court adhered to the decision, the present chief-justice reaflirm- 
ing in his opinion the rule laid down in the former case, that unless 
there is a special agreement on the part of the owner to thecontrary, 
the purchaser of the realty, whether at a private sale or at a sher- 
iff’s sale, acquires no title to the gas-fixtures. ‘The result reached 
by the application of the rule in the present case is eminently equit- 
able, for tho plaintiffs have got the property which they relied upon 
as their security, and the defendants will get the proceeds of the 
property which they made, but which was never paid for. The 
plaintiff carried the case up. 

Per curtaM. We are unable to draw a distinction between the 
facts of this case and Vaughen vs. Haldeman, 9 Casey, 522 and 
Jarechi vs. Philharmonic Society, 29 P. F. S. 403, which settle that 
gas-fixtures are persunal property and do not pass by the conveyance 
of a house unless by special agreement. Judgment affirmed. H. E. 


Contract. — Subscriptions to Building Fund. — Consideration. 


An action was brought in Iowa to recover the amount of a sub- 
scription of $500 to the building fund of the University of Des 
Moines. ‘The subscription-paper is as follows: “For and in con- 
sideration of securing to the Baptist denomination of Iowa the 
eed situate in Des Moines, and known as the University of Des 

foines, we, the undersigned, hereby bind ourselves, individually, to 
pay the sums set opposite our names, when, in the aggregate, $10,- 
000 is so secured, provided, the said amount is pledged by August 1, 
1870. Grinnell, March 20, 1869.” In this case, University of Des 
Moines vs. Livingston, the defendant had judgment and the plaintiff 
appealed to the Supreme Court of Iowa. Judge Day, in the opinion, 
in December,-said: A written contract imports a consideration. It 
is, however, competent to show a failure of consideration, to defeat 
an action upon the contract, the burden of proof being upon the de- 
fendant. The question involved in this case is whether the proof 
shows without conflict that the subscription sued upon was with- 
out consideration. In M. E. Church vs. Kentlall, 121 Mass. 528, 
which is comparatively a recent case, and which contains the latest 
utterance of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts upon the question 
of subscriptions, the following language is employed : “ The perform- 
ance of gratuitous promises depends wholly upon the good will which 
prompted them, and will not be enforced by the law. The general 
rule is that, in order to support an action, the promise must have 
been made upon a legal consideration moving from the promisee to 
the promisor. Bank vs. Rice, 107 Mass. 87. ‘To constitute such 
consideration there must be either a benefit to the maker of the 
promise, or a loss, trouble, or inconvenience to, or a charge or obli- 
gation resting ee the party to whom the promise is made.” In 
this case, most of the Massachusetts cases cited by appellant’s coun- 
sel are referred to, and it is declared that “in every case in which 
this court has sustained an action upon a promise of this description 
the promisee’s acceptance of the defendant’s promise was shown 
either by express vote or contract, assuming a liability or obligation, 
legal or equitable, or else by some unequivocal act, such as advanc- 
ing or expending money, or erecting a building. in accordance with 
the terms of the contract, and upon the faith of the defendant's 
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promise.” In this case, the plaintiff did not enter into any under- 
taking on account of the subscription in suit. ‘The colleze-building 
had been purchased, and the debt in question had been contracted 
before that time. The plaintiff did not even obligate itself to raise 
the sum of $10,000. ‘The case is, in principle, very like Stewart vs. 
Trustees, 2 Den. 403; S. C. 1 N. Y. 581, in which it was held there 
could be no recovery. See Limerick Academy vs. Davis, 11 Mass. 
113. In most of the authorities cited by appellant it will be found 
that the promisee entered into some undertaking, assumed some lia- 
bility, or made some promise upon the faith of the subscription 
souht to be enforced. Nothing of the kind was done in this case. 
In our opinion the court did not err in directing a verdict for the 
defendant upon the proof admitted. I. E. 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


DESIGN FOR THE NATIONAL MONUMENT TO VIC- 
MIR. HENRY L. GAY, ARCHI- 


COMPETITIVE 
TOR EMMANUEL, AT ROME, ITALY. 
TECT, CHICAGO, ILL. 


T is a popular feeling in Italy to 
honor the memory of the late 
King Victor Emmanuel by the 
erection of a national monu- 
ment. ‘lo give full expression 
to such a universal desire, the 
employment of the various 
branches of art in a harmoni- 
ous concourse seems most appro- 
priate. Architecture, sculpture, 
painting, the decorative arts, 
and landscape-gardening should 
each contribute to form a na- 
tion’s monument. As the con- 
ception of such & structure by 
the people is for the expression 
of sentiment, so every feature 
should tend to that result, and 
in the creation of its outline it 
should assume a distinctive 

tes character. ‘The Star of Savoy, 
inherited by Victor Emmanuel, and made by him the Star of Italy, 
seems a most fitting emblem out of which to evoke the nation’s 
memorial of him. The language of such a monument is to express 
the living ee of the people, and to perpetuate the memory of 
the central spirit of their unity, and to speak of the glorious attain- 

ment of his and their struggles, and all should be emblematic of a 

living spirit. The choice of the style of architecture for such an 

edifice should be that which can best express and symbolize the 
spirit which orders its creation. 

No servile imitation of a form or style that fails to fully express 
the liberty, patriotisin, and sacred love of country and cause, of 
which this spirit is born, can adequately answer for such a commem- 
orative structure. The conventional classic memorials of Europe, 
particularly of Italy, and more particularly of Rome, erected for 
individual glory, or connnemorative of some single achievement, 
created by a power which would ibe in no accord with the spirit of 
to-lay, should not be copied, nor ideas borrowed from them with 
which to clothe a structure for this purpose. The style archi-acute, 
or better known as the pointed style of architecture, has a lancuage 
of great resource and multiplicity of form, and adaptiveness to all 
art. “It not only dares but delights upon the infringement of every 
servile principle,” and it has “a magnificent science of construction 
and sacredness of expression,” and independence of form and 
action; and the style for this purpose is as appropriate within the 
walls of classic Rome to-day as the present language of Italy, which 
proclaims there her grand triumph of national unity and liberty. 

The memorial here shown is designed to repose upon a base 
formed of three sections of circular steps and platforms. The three 

artitions of steps are significant of three important stages of Ital- 
ian history, symbolizing the preceding centuries. and the vradual ad- 
vancement of civilization and art up to the present century, which 
witnesses the complete unification of Italy and the erection of its 
commemorative monument. ‘Tradition informs us, indistinctly it is 
true, of the occupancy of Italy by primitive tribe and nations about 
twenty-six centuries B.c. The cycles of the centuries have rolled 
on, until to-day we stand within the nineteenth century of the Chris- 
tian era. The first eighteen steps are indicative of the first eighteen 
centuries, whose disconnected history and irregular record is symbol- 
ized by the interrupted line of steps, irregularly broken anJd discon- 
nected, the intervals between being filled with rough rock-work in 
imitation of nature, and by the introduction of plants, vegetation 
and cascades. A continuous and connected history of events begins 
with the eighth century before the Christian era, when Rome was 
founded by Romulus, and therefore a series of eight circular steps 
will indicate the eight centuries previous to the date of Christianity, 
while upon the platform of these will arise nineteen other uninter- 
rupted circular steps, which are the nineteen centuries of the Chris- 
tian era. All of the steps are to be of granite, the first eizhteen 
rough-cut, and above them a gradual approach to perfected finish in 
approaching the summit. 

The monument will be described as ‘to its exterior and as to its in- 
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terior. Exteriorly the stellate form is preserved to the finishing of 
the first lower section. Above this rises the principal portion of the 
structure, having the form of a regular decagon, gradually lessening 
in its circuinference and finally finishing in a spire. In the walls on 
either side of the five re-entrant angles of the lower section it was 
designed to insert large bronze bas-reliefs, indicative of important 
events in the struggle for the unification of Italy. Bronze groups 
of the Army and Navy are indicated at the five outer points of the 
structure, in the attitude of guarding and protecting the memorial, 
while on both sides of the portals bronze statues, representing the 
cuirassiers of the king, keep guard over the entrance to their lord. 
Over each of these five doorways of the memorial is a large win- 
dow containing, in stained glass, the arms of the cities of Italv, with 
their heraldic emblazonings, while intermediate between these win- 
dows are other sinaller rose-windows, containing arms and _ national 
emblems. Above, within the lantern of the spire, rests a fac-simile 
of the crown of Italy, so placed signifying the’coronation of United 
Italy as the original crowns its kings. ‘he spire finishes with the 
lower section of a Gothic finial, upon which rests in horizontal posi- 
tion the Cross of Savoy, while above the cross rises the winged fig- 
ure of Peace, holding aloft the polar star of Italy, while at the same 
time extending a hand bearing the olive-branch, in benediction of 
peace to all the land below. 

As the bronze groups are emblematic of the army and navy, which 
watch over the safety of the nation, which within is in the meantime 
in the enjoyment of the blessings of peace, so the interior of the me- 
morial was intended more fully to express this idea, by presenting only 
pacific symbols, and to exalt, by means of the united arts, the ines- 
timnable gifts of peace and harmony. The interior consists of a cen- 
tral section of decagonal form, continuously surrounded by an aisle 
of the same form. A series of columns, arising in double orders, 
separate these spaces, and sustain groined arched vaults, where in 
the central section is a circular opening, revealing an upper vault, 
while concealing its supports from view. The surface of the supe- 
rior vault is smooth, and was intended for an allegorical] painting, 
which when seen from the floor below would appear as in air, the 
illusion being made nearly perfect by abundant lear light, thrown 
in upon five different sides of the concealed space. ‘The lower 
vaults forming the ceiling proper of the interior are of groined and 
moulded arches, with elaborate traceries, in panellings, of geometric 
forms cut in marbles and springing from the central columns and 
side walls of the edifice. The columns mentioned are united to 
each other, as well as to engaged columns at side walls, above the 
first order, by arches ornamented and elaborated by the arms of 
the “ Hundred Cities of Italy” and characteristic emblems. The 
spaces between the entrances contain large niches, five in number, 
within which, upon bronze tablets, five of the most important ad- 
dresses of the great king should be placed, as the most appropriate 
inscriptions to the purpose of the memorial. Over these niches 
and under the rose-windows it was designed to insert five glars 
mosaic paintings in allegory, of Art, Science, Industry, Philosophy, 
Poetry and Music. The pavement of the interior was to be in 
Roman mosaic, either of » geometrical design or of allegorical sub- 
jects. In the centre of the central section, which is the centre and 
central point of the whole structure, was. to be the grand statue 
of King Victor Emmanuel. Upon reference to the plan it will be 
seen that the statue is the central point and conspicuously in view 
from each of the five entrances. The pedestal of the statue of the 
king rests upon two separate steps of black marble, and its color 
shades from the dark of the steps gradually lighter, as each section 
of the pedestal rises above the other, until the crowning mouldings 
and the statue above are of pure white. The object of the gradation 
of color is to put into greater relief the statue and upper part of the 
pedestal, and it at the same time symbolizes th> first dark years of 
struggle and the gradual rise to the bright and peaceful ones of his 
reign as king of united Italy. 

It is proper to pay tribute to the memory of the “ Initiator of [tal- 
ian liberty ” in a national memorial to bis son, who always held hie 
memory in reverence, and upon the face of this pedestal, in bas-re- 
lievo, is a medallion portrait, in pure white marble, bearing the pro- 
file of King Charles Albert, encircled within a crown of flowers of 
Florentine mosaic. The name of Carlo Alberto, and the date of the 
stormy period of his life, 1848, are upon the dark base. 

Upon one side of the pedestal are the words “Re Galantuomo,” 
and on the opposite side “ Padre della patria;” above the medal- 
lion, “S. M. Vittorio Emanuele If. Primo Re d’ Italia,” and on the 
fourth side of the pedestal are sculptured the arms of United Italy. 
The design of the statue represents the king seated upon his throne, 
arrayed in the royal mantle. ‘The crown and sceptre are at his 
right upon a small pedestal upon which rests his right arm, the hand 
extended holding the Fundamental Law of Italy. The idea of re- 
pose and dignity befitting a king is intended to be conveyed in the 
sitting posture, and is emblematical of the final peaceful years of his 
existence. It is preferred to represent hit asthe constitutional sov- 
ereign, rather than a military hero, for the nobility of the first 
stands high above the last: it is the attainment of his many strug- 
gles, and the end for which he fought, and it is the character in 
which he is the most beloved by his people. “ Padre della Patria” 
stands on a higher and grander elevation than that of mere military 
renown, and ‘‘ Re Galantuomo” (the honest king) is crowned with 
the most precious of crowner, which is the love of bis people, and so 
enshrined within their hearts. It was intended to enshrine his effigy 
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within a temple which should be symbolic of the patriotic and poetic 
sentiments of the nation. 


GEOMETRICAL DESCRIPTION. 


The fandamental principles which govern and direct architectural works 
are based upon geometrical rules. Architecture has been called the 
daughter of geometrv, and the contractors of the most celebrated architec- 
tural works both of ancient times and of the middle ages (age of gold for 
this art), took good heed of angular proportions and of geometrical rules, 
for the happy completion of their work The buildings of ancient Egvpt, 
Greece nnd Rome, as well as the medieval cathedral, clearly testify to this. 

In the present project is embodied the same conception, both in the 
ground-plan and in the eurythmy of the elevation. 

In fact, the angles and lines which determine the structure of the ground- 
plan are those which determine the entire elevation of the edifice. 

This is made clear by the geometrical description which follows. 

The principal idea embodied is that of the construction of a chapel or cir- 
cular temole in whose centre is to be placed tle statue of the Great King. 
From this it follows that its outline should be sufficiently expansive to 
prevent the statue from seeming xuffocated, aud to allow it to be easily 
and agreenbly seen. Thus were fixed the arrangement and the dimen- 
sions of the plan, based upon a geometrical conception, such that both 
the internal and the external parts are relnted to certain fixed points and 
fixed distances in the interior, the central point of the edifice being the ob- 
jective point to which all the parts of the work are related. 

The description of the schematic plan will xuttice to mike clear this con- 
ception. Imagine an circle in which is inscribed 2 regular pentagon A BC 
D E, all of whose diagonals are drawn. We xhall thus have within the pen- 
tugon five equal ixoxceles triangles ; that iss ADB—BEC—CA D— 
DBE—ECA. The sides of thexe triangles form by their intersection the 
star upon which the work is based. The sides of thexe triangles form, by 
their intersection, asecond pentagon, FG UK L; within this is inscribed a 
circle which will evidently be concentric with the circle already given. If 
now there be drawn from the separate vertices of the second pentagon 
straight lines as F f, perpendicularly to the opposite sides, theso lines will 
determine upon the circumference of the inscribed circle five points of in- 
tersection, as the puint f, and by drawing the tangents to these points and 
continuing them to the sides of the pentagon we shall have the decagon 
MNOPQRST VZ circumscribed about the circle. The vertices of this 
decagon fix the position of the centres of the ten interior columns of 
the edifices, and the radius of each of these is that of a circle tangent to 
the inscribed circle in question. 

Returning now to the five isosceles triangles, as A DB, and prolonging 
their altitudes to the points where the tangents to the circumscribed 
circle at the contiguous vertices meet, there are determined the positions of 
five points, A’ 3’ C’ D’ E’; taking these as centres, with a radius equal to 
the diameter of the iuterior circle prolonged to the vertex of the circum- 
scribed pentagon there are described five arcs of circle, limited by these 
rame tangents; the external contour of the lower order of the edifice is thus 
outlined. It is to be observed that, owing to the uniuterrupted symmetry 
of the figure, these arcs of circle are tangent to the two contiguous sides 
pertaining respectively to the triangles having their apices at the adjacent 
pe. as Aand B. It is to be added that the straight lines, as a b, included 

etween the two successive arcs are equal in length to the lines, os F f’, 
which form parts of the radii of the arcs of circle which determine the 
contour of the plan. It is nonecessary to speak further of the value of the 
different angles which all tlese lines form among themselves; the simple 
inspection of the figure is sufficient to show this. 

By prolonging the sides of the integral decagon M NOPQRST V Z un- 
til they reciprocally meet, a new decagon mu u pq rst vz may be formed, 
whose vertices, taken two bv two, a8 n-o, determine the position of the 
centres of the walls of the five entrances, these walls being parallel to the 


straight lines, as E O, which join the vertices of the pentagon A’ B’ C’ D’ E’ 


to the centre and which fix the position of the axis of the aperture. 

If a circle be described with « radius equal to half that of the exterior 
circle, its circuinference wil] determine the external contour of the edifice. 

Having thus hinted at the geometrical conception which directed the com- 
position of the plan, we turn to that whicn guided the eurythmy of the 
elevation. 

This is even more simple. Divide into three equal parts the altitude of 
the work, taken from the upper line of the plinth (this line being exactly 
the sane az that of the circumference of the circle determining the interior 
of the edifice given iu the plan) to the extremity of the spire; draw the 
borizont:l line passing above the first division to the points A and B, centres 
of the two lateral spires ; if from these puints perpendiculars be let fall to 
the level of the plinth, they will evidently meet it at two points C D up- 
on diametrically opposite sides of the circumference which limits it: there 
will thas be determined 1 rectangle, ABDC; draw AE and BE to the 
point E, which is the middle point of the diameter C D and the central point 
of the edifice; regard the two rizht-angled triangles, AC E and B ob as 
halves of two isosceles trinngles and upon completing these triangles there 
will result the figures F A BG, composed of the two isosceles triangles F A E 
and GB E, having their bases in the line F G and the inverted isosceles tri- 
angle A E B, having for its base A B equal in length to the diameter of the 
internal contour of the edifice. Divide in four equal parts the altitudes of 
these triangles and through the points of division draw the parallels as far 
ax their sides. and there will be delineated the eurythmic movement, both 
internal and external, of the lower order. 

Taking now A Bas the base and the second point of division of the total 
altitude as the apex we have a second isosceles trinngzle A 2 LB; divide the 
altitude of this trinngle also into four equal parts, and draw through the 
points of division parallels ns far as the sides; there will be shown the euryth- 
mic movement of the middle order, the diameter of whose base is the base 
of this triangle. 

Last of all, imagine a third triangle M 3 N, whose base, equal in length to 
that of the others, is in the horizontal line drawn through the point 2, and 
whose apex is at the point 3, summit of the edifice. and we have the euryth- 
mic movement of the upper order or spire, the base of this spire being in 
the base of the triangle. 

Two points H and K, are now to be taken upon the prolongation of the 
diameter C D at the level of the plinth and in such positions that their dis- 
tances from the points F and G respectively are equal to the radius CE; 
these points will be found to be upon the prolongations of the sides 3 M and 
3 N respectively of the upper triangle, and ape prolonging there sidex to 
the points in question, we have a large isusceles triangle H 3 K, embracing 
the entire editice. 

This large isoyceles triangle is madg equiangular with the triangles, as 
ADB, which form the fundamental figure of the base. Prolonging the 
horizontal through the point 1 until it meets the sides of this triangle at the 
eae O and P, and drawing the lines OC. PD, M Land N 1, we have with- 

the large triangle a network of nive triangles equal to each other and 


similar to the large triangle, equianzular moreover with the triangles of the 
base. This network gives us the eurythmic movement of the entire eleva- 
tion of the edifice. 

It is thus made clear how in the entire work there is strictly carried out a 
single geometrical conception, based upon two equiangular isosceles tri- 
angles, the first of these being one of the equal triangles, as A DB of the 
plan, the other one of the equal triangles, as F A E, of the network which 
determines the eurvthmvy of the elevation. 

The trianvles of the plan determine the pentagonal star ABC DE; the 
tangents of the circle circumscribed about this star meet at five points, 
A’ B’C’ D’and E’, forming a new pentagon; the ten consecutive points A A’, 
BB’, CC’, DD’. Eand E’ together with the lines joining them with the centre 
determine the skeleton of the plan. The star is repeated in the various pen- 
tagons which the different internal lines mike among themselves, whence it 
may be concluded that the entire work embodies the geometrical conception 
of a pentagon which together with its diagonals forms the star which inapires 
and directs it all. ; 


STAINED GLASS WINDOW 
BRLIDGK, MASS. MR. F. 
MASS. 

This illustration represents one-half of the memorial window 
which the class of 1854 is to place in the Dining-Hall. We hope to 
be able to publish shortly ag successful a reproduction of the design 
for the other half. ; 


FOR HARVARD ALUMNI HALL, CAM- 
CROWNINSHIELD, ARTIST, BOSTON, 


DESIGN FOR THE VICTOR EMMANUEL MEMORIAL, ROME, ITALY. 
MR. WM. EMERSON, ARCHITECT, AND MR. R. ELLIOTT COOPER, 
ENGINEER. 

(From the Architect.] 





SMOKE ABATEMENT. 


N Saturday last the sci- 
entific members of the 
Priestley Club, Leeds, 
were engaged in discuss- 
ing the question of the 
abatement of smoke in 
towns. Professor Thorpe 
was chairman. 

Professor Rucker, in 
opening the discussion, 
said that those who had 
paid attention .to the 
earlier history of the in- 
troduction of coal in this 
country must have been 
struck with the strong 
language as to the dis- 
agreeable nature of coal 
smoke, which was in all 
probability partly due to 
the fact that the people 
of those days had not 
become accustomed to 
the extremely disagree- 
able atmosphere we now 
breathe. T he fogs that 
overhung our towns, es- 
pecially in November, 
were, it is evident, closely connected with the smoke that was pro- 
duced, and one curious phenomenon more especially relating to large 
towns might receive its explanation from the presence of smoke. As 

a general rule, fog could only exist when the atmosphere was satu- 

rated with aqueous vapor, but in London and in other large towns 

the phenomenon known as dry fog was observed when the atmos- 
phere was not saturated. The question was how it arose that the 
moisture was not immediately evaporated. Dr. Frankland pointed 
out the cause of the existence of this dry fog. It was well known 
that the surface of water could be easily contaminated, and Dr. 

Frankland tried some experiments in order to ascertain how far a 

slight fouling of the surface of the water would check evaporation. 

He began by covering the surface of water placed in pans with thin 

films of coal-tar, and then compared the amount of evaporation 

with that which took place under the same circumstances in the case 
of water not so treated. Having next blown some coal smoke on the 
pan of water, he placed it side by side with a similar pan of pure 
water in a bell jar in which there was some strong sulphuric acid. 
He found that the blowing of even a very small amount of coal 
smoke on tle pan was sufficient to reduce the evaporation. In one 
case the experiments lasted forty-eight hours, and he found that coal 
sinoke reduced the evaporation 86 per cent, and in another case of 
twenty-two hours 60 per cent. The remainder of the experiments 
showed reductions of 92, 88, and 67 per: cent: so that here they 
found that the coal smoke so affected the surface of the water as to 
reduce the amount of evaporation by quantities varying from 67 to 

92 per cent. The result therefore was that the checking of evapo- 

ration by the presence of a very small quantity of foreign matter on 

the surface of water would be sufficient to account for the phenome- 
non of adry fox; and we might consequently directly connect that 
phenomenon with the impurities of the atmosphere. 

The next point would be the discussion of the causes of the evil. 

Here they might sav there were two main questions to be considered 

separately, although on many points they touched one another 
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closely — namely, the production of’ smoke in manufacturing opera- 
tions, and the production of smoke in inhabited houses. A great 
deal had been said regarding our English love for an open coal fire. 
Although this mode of warming our houses might be more expensive 
than others, there was a good scientific reason for the faith that is in 
us in this respect, and, as a matter of fact, it could be explained 
why a coal fire was pleasanter than a stove. 
air directly, whereas the luminous heat given by the fire passed 
through the air without warming it to an appreciable extent, fell on 
the walls of the room, and warmed them. So that, surrounded by 
warm walls, the occupants of the room lost very little heat, and yet 
they had breathing air which was comfortable and cool. In the 
other case the air, being heated first, became unpleasantly hot. On 
this account, therefore, we might put aside to a great extent many 
of the questions arising as to the relative expense of a coal fire, for 
the comfort of it was worth the extra cost. It was hardly necessary 
to remind them that smoke was produced by imperfect combustion. 
The two points to which attention must be paid, if perfect combus- 
tion was desired, were that, in the first place, there should be a suf- 
ficient supply of air, and in the second place that the temperature 
of the mixed air and intlammable gases should be sufficiently high. 
Experiments had shown that hydrogen and carbonic oxide would 
not explode at temperatures below five or six hundred degrees centi- 
grade. ‘l'herefore a tolerably high temperature must be maintained 
in order to have perfect combustion. 

There had been a vast number of suggestions for meeting these 
two requisites for perfect combustion. Ie would mention the main 
features of some of these, and no doubt some of the gentlemen 
present would say how far any of them had within their experience 
been successful. One plan for destroying the smoke had been to 
fire from the bottom instead of placing the raw mass of coal on the 
top of the hot fuel. In the latter case the inflammable gases were 
cooled, and passed off only half burned, and thus gave off smoke. 
The person who first invented the plan of introducing the fuel at 
the bottom of the fire was Watt, who in 1785 applied it to boiler 
furnaces. In 1815 Cutler introduced the same principle in connec- 
tion with domestic fires, and his plan was to place the fire on the top 
of a coal-box, which, as the fuel was gradually consumed, was raised 
by means of chains and pulleys. But there were obvious difficulties. 
One was that all the coal had to be placed into the fire at once, and 
another was that considerable mechanical labor was necessary to 
raise the supply of coal to the fire. Other plans were introduced, 
among others Dr. Arnott’s stove. He also employed a fuel-box, his 
plan being to raise the bottom of the fire by means of a poker, which 
was practically used as alever. In the South Kensington Exhibi- 
tion there were a number of similar devices. One of these was to 
force the fuel in at the bottom by means of screws, and another 
notion was to introduce fuel through a hole in the floor of the boiler 
furnace. Another form of apparatus was aclose copy of Dr. Ar- 
nott’s stove, with the exception that a spade or shovel was pushed 
into the fire, and, being joined toa rod which served as a lever, 
raised the fire so that when the shovel was withdrawn the burning 
cinders fell on the top of the fresh fuel. That seemed a tolerably 

ractical plan. Another method for getting rid of the smoke was to 
fire with great regularity. The first person to do anything consid- 
erable in this way was an inventor named Losh, who in 1815 intro- 
duced double furnaces, which he fired alternately. Sir William 
Fairbairn improved on this plan, and an infinite number of mechan- 
ical stokers had been invented. Watt appeared to be one of the 
earliest inventors of these, in 1785. Such plans as revolving bars, 
which gradually pushed the fuel forward into the hotter parts of the 
furnace; horizontal bars, which rose and fell and turned, and end- 
less chains had been employed. Many of these appliances had, he 
believed, been given up on account of the comparative complications 
they involved. 

Oe of the questions they would probably do something towards 
settling that night was, whether, after all, the human stoker was not 
more in fault than the appliances at his command. Besides the 
methods he had mentioned there were others closely allied to them, 
which might be summed up in the general description, that in them 
the supply of air was modified, being supplied at some other than 
the ordinary point of admission, or broken up into smaller streams 
so as to mingle better with the fuel, or supplied in irregular quanti- 
ties, according to the state of combustion required to be produced. 
Another plan was the use of gas instead of coal. Here, again, there 
were innumerable forms of apparatus, which he would not attempt 
to describe separately. It might be sufficient to know that this 
method was coming into use not only in private houses, but also in 
manufacturing operations. Gas furnaces were being employed 
where coal was formerly used. Dr. Siemens had given considerable 
attention to this subject, and the plan he had suggested, and which 
would no doubt to a certain extent be carried out in future, was to 
separate the gas produced in the retorts into two parts, that first 
given off, being of a high illuminating power, to be used for lighting 
purposes, and that subsequently given off, being of a hich calorific 
power, to be used for heating purposes. It seemed to be the general 
opinion that gas-engines would do very much to supplant the steam- 
engine. Atarecent meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
he heard Sir William Armstrong and other authorities express this 
opinion strongly. If that was the case, the necessity of using some 
gas specially prepared for heating purposes would be more strongly 
impressed on the manufacturing world, and we should thus, perhaps, 


The stove warmed the | 








in future have gas of two kinds — illuminating and heating. One 
form of the latter of these kinds was indeed being already used — 
the Dowson gas — and some calculations of Professor Ayrton showed 
a decrease in cost of 40 per cent for the same amount of work done. 
One other method of meeting the difficulty was the use of anthracite 
instead of coal. Another might possibly be found in the use of 
clectricity for transporting power. If the water-power of the coun- 
try could be used to any large extent, we could then reduce the 
smoke nuisance to a certain extent; but that might be dismissed as 
being scarcely immediately practicable. It would be desirable to 
hear something with regard to the state of the law, namely, as to 
how far it was possible by using our present laws to reduce the evil. 
Had we, as a matter of fact, power sufficient to do a great deal to 
reduce the smoke nuisance, and make the apparatus now in use very 
much less obnoxious ? 

After some «liscussion, in which several professors of the York- 
shire College of Science and officials of the Leeds Corporation took 
part, two resolutions were adopted, viz.: “ That there are inven- 
tions by which smoke may be effectually consumcd or effectually 
prevented ;” “ That, in the opinion of this meeting, the smoke 
arising from steam-engine fires and furnaces can be consumed, and 
that, too, in many cases, without injury to the boilers, and with a 
saving of fuel.” It is remarkable that these resolutions were also 
adopted at a public meeting held in Leeds forty years ago. — The 
Architect. 


A NUISANCE AND A DANGER. 


HE telegraph engi- 
neer, the spider of 
modern civilization, 
is ceaselessly weav- 
ing his metallic web 
above our busiest 
thoroughfares. Day 
by day he is adding 
fresh wires to those 
which already inter- 
sect each other at all 
imaginable angles, 
until it promises to 
be difficult for a 
Londoner to catch a 
glimpse of sky ex- 
cept through the 
meshes of wire. If, 
as has been re- 
marked, the tele- 
graph-wire re pre- 
sents the nerve of 
civilization, the time 
has fully come when 
it is necessary to in- 
sist that the analogy 
shall be curried a 
step further, and 
that civilization 

oie shall make her ner- 

[From the British Architect.] vous system as in- 

visible as the nervous system of man. In other words, the over- 

head telegraph-wire is doomed, and the sooner arrangements are 
made for carrying it underground the better. ‘This, of course, must 
be taken with some limitations. In country districts and in back 
strects the necessity for underground wires is not so urgent. But in 

London, and in all great towns where wires cross crowded streets, 

the substitution of underground for overhead wires ought only to be 

a question of time, and of a very short time. In this respect New 

York has set an example which London will do well to follow. A 

committee of the State Senate has unanimously reported in favor of 

a bill making overhead telegrapb-wires illegal, and providing for the 

removal of all posts and overhead wires from the streets of New 

York within the next two years and six months. ‘The committee de- 

clare that the evidence tendered by the most competent authorities 

in the United States places beyond all controversy the entire feasi- 
bility of using subterranean wires for all electrical purposes, and re- 
duces the whole question to one of expense. They therefore recom- 
mend that if, after the expiration of two years and six months, any 
telegraph-poles or overhead wires should still remain in the streets of 

ew York, any individual shal] be allowed to cut them down for his 
own profit or amusement, and that, so far from being regarded as an 
offender against the law, he shall, on the contrary, be held to have 
done a valuable public service by the removal of a dangerous and 
intolerable nuisance. 

London has not suffered so much as New York from the telegraph 

engineer. We have none of those monstrous masts in our main 

thoroughfares which obstruct locomotion in American streets, and 
mar the beauty of the finest avenues in American cities; neither do 
we enjoy the doubtful privileges of unlimited competition in the de- 
spatch of telegrams. With us also the telephonic system is but in 
its infancy. There are, it is said, 26,000 messages spoken along the 
wires daily in London; bnt that is mere child’s play compared with 
the development of the telephonic exchange across the Atlantic. In 
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New York alone there are thirteen exchanges with 6,427 subscribers, 
to say nothing of 1,300 private telephone lines. In Washington, 
that city of magnificent distances, not including 100 miles of private 
and municipal lines, there are 400 miles of overhead telephone lines, 
carrying 3,360 miles of wire. Another reason which makes the 
American system more intolerable than that from which we suffer is 
that their winters are more severe, and the snow-storms which once 
in two or three years play havoc with the English wires occur every 
winter with unvarying regularity across the Atlantic. The wires 
being supported on poles are nearer the ground, and therefore fall 
with less weight than the lofty lines which are elevated from the 
roof hivh above the housetops of London; but, on the other hand, 
their proximity to the ground renders them an unmitigated nuisance 
in cases of fires, prevents the rapid transit of fire-escapes, and ren- 
ders it almost impossible to raise the long rescuing ladders to the 
upper stories of lofty buildings. But, although we suffer less from 
the telegraph engineer than the Americans, our position is sufli- 
ciently inconvenient to justify a demand that underground wires 
shall be made the rule in London, as they are already in Berlin and 
in Paris, and as they are about to be in New York. The post-office 
theory is that where a large number of wires have to be carried 
along a street or road it is advisable to take them underground, and 
this to a large extent has been done. 1f we had only to deal with 
the telegraph-wires there would be less reason for apprehension, 
although their vast multiplication since the first overhead wire in 
London was planted on the house of Lord Otho Fitzgerald has been 
sufficiently great to occasion some degree of alarm. But we are 
threatened with a rapid multiplication of telephone lines, to which, 
indeed, there is almost no limit. Overhead wires for electric-light- 
ing purposes are almost universally condemned, but they are used 
and will be used still most extensively, if the Legislature does not 
interfere. As yet we are spared the electric tram; but in Berlin, 
where Messrs. Siemens tried to transmit the motive force through 
the rails, the experiment had been abandoned, and a couple of cables 
substituted, which are suspended sixteen feet above the level of the 
ground. A similar abomination may find its way to London, and it 
is well to be forearmed against the audacity of ingenious inventors. 
What with wires for telegraphs, telephones, electric-lighting, the 
transmission of motive force, and the synchronizing of clocks, we 
seein to be on the eve of a great development of the network of 
wires which is spreading overhead. If anything is to be done, it 
should be done at once, and local authorities will do well to take en- 
ergetic measures to guard against the extension of a system, already 
objectionable, which threatens to become a serious source of danger. 

In Paris the excellent system of drains enables the telegraph en- 
gineer to lay his wires in lead pipes fastened to the top of the arch. 
In Germany the exigencies of war and of climate led to the comple- 
tion of the underground system of telegraph-wires two years azo; 
but in Berlin, although the telecraph-wires are subterranean, the tel- 
ephone lines are carried overhead. In Vienna both telegraph and 
telephone lines are carried on brackets along the front of the houses. 
The chief nuisance in London avises from the telephone lines, which 
are increasing daily. It is cheaper to swing a wire in mid-air than 
to carry it underground, for three reasons. First, the aerial line 
need not be insulated; secondly, the cost of tubing and excavation 
is avoided; and thirdly, the engineer can take short cuts overhead 
instead of being compelled to follow all the awkward angles of the 
streets. In addition to the difliculty of cost, there is the further 
obstacle occasioned by the reluctance of local authorities to sanction 
the breaking up of streets and the consequent interruption of traffic. 
Nevertheless these objections are by no means insuperable. The 
construction of a subway —say under the curbstone of the footway 
along all the principal thoroughfares — would not involve either an 
enormous expense or any serious interruption to traffic. According 
to the evidence given before the New York committee, three hun- 
dred telephone-wires can be put into a three-inch pipe, while an 
eight-inch pipe is sufficient to hold eight hundred wires for tele- 
graphic and telephonic purposes. The difficulties as to the scarcity 
of gutta-percha, and the troubles arising from induction, retarda- 
tion, and the other evils said to result from a subterranean system, 
in the opinion of competent experts such as Edison, are greatly ex- 
agcerated. The subterranean system is perfectly practicable, the 
change is most desirable, and it is to be hoped that local authorities 
will lose no time in insisting on its adoption before the telephone 
companics add many more tons to the weight of iron which they are 
suspending overhead. — Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO GARFIELD MONUMENT. 


HE designs for the Garfield monument have not yet been exhib- 
ited to the public, nor has any announcement been made of the 
time when the inspection shall be allowed. It is safe to assume 

that when this new gallery of the fine arts is seen it will excite feel- 
ings of wonder and amusement — of wonder, at so little being shown 
that is absolutely good; of amusement, over so many plans that are 
actually ludicrous in conception and dranghtsmanship. Out of the 
.twenty-odd models and drawings put in competition, six at the most 
are even worthy of serious consideration, the others being so many 
caricatures of art. A general, non-critical reference has already been 
made to the entire collection, but it is the intention in this article to 
furnish the Chronicle’s readers with a guide, in the shape of a de- 
scriptive catalogue, to the more prominent curiosities of design. 


Architecture las been called poetry in stone; the fabrics that are 
here particularly referred to, would, if perpetuated in solid mate- 
rial, be the richest specimens of architectural comic verse extant. 

On the panel of design No. 13 are shown two Assyrian women in 
attitudes of deep dejection, crushed down by the weight of the fifty 
feet of granite which rises above them. Perched on what looks Jike 
the lantern of a light-house is a bronze statue of Guiteau. The 
assassin stands with his feet far apart, lis hands are clasped convul- 
sively over his stomach, a demoniac leer contracts his features, his 
eyes are thrown together with a frightful squint, and, as a statuesque 
representation of a man in the agonies of indigestion, the delineation 
isa success. The same figure is reproduced in the other design by 
the same artist, No. 18a, and one is forced to the conclusion that 
some wag has played a trick upon this new Frankenstein, and 
palmed off on him a portrait of the murderer for the martyr. That 
the designer has worked in good faith, however, is to be gathered 
from the inscriptions which ornament the watch-tower, a particularly 
pathetic one running as follows: 

SUFFERED 
from the effect of the wound with 


most singular and hervic resignation 
from July 2d to September 19, 
1881, 

No 19 is the mammoth copy of a wedding-cake garnishment, and 
must be over 100 feet high, judging from the insignificance of the 
surrounding trees. ‘The monument is of the Nightmare-Mauresco- 
Japanese order. The principal feature of the facade is a colossal 
bust of Judas Iscariot; a famished vulture keeps watch over tlic 
left doorway, on the watcli for its mate, which, it is presuined, is 
perched somewhere on the other side. ‘two fighting mustangs orna- 
ment the upper section of the arrangement, and on its summit is a 
soldier taming a bronco, badly affected with the string-halt. The 
same genius contributes an extraordinary pile of much-mixed orders 
that might be either the design for a factory or a mosque. A heavy 
group of brick chimneys inclines the amazed spectator to the belief 
that the manufacturing idea was the first entertained by the designer, 
but a frieze of nude female figures and the minaret finish of the 
whole showns that the architect’s mind had a Mussulmanic bent. 

On the opposite wail, near to the northern window, is a rough 
pencil and water-color sketch, labelled No. 4. It represents “ Pe- 
quillo ” in the second act of La Pertchole hiding her face under a 
wreath and trying hard, but- unsuccessfully, to keep straight on a 
pedestal under a hollow square. A respectable-looking gentleman 
in a new suit of clothes is walking sadly away from the exhibition of 
weakness with averted face and dejected micn. 

Guiteau figures again in No. 6, and in Nc. 7 there is to be seen the 
gradual petrification of Lot’s wife in a Phryyian cap below, and the 
representation of W. E. Sheridan in the character of “Shylock ” 
above. ‘The pedestal supporting these future triumphs of the sculp- 
tor’s art is enriched with three bas-reliefs reproduced in detail on 
another plain. Agriculture is represented by a desolate woman 
hanging onto a moon in athunder-cloud ; Mining is symbolized by two 
Aztec dwarfs struggling with prehistoric implements, and for Com- 
merce is furnished the device of a lady with a parasol backing up 
avainst a strong wind, with the pyramids on a couple of sand dunes 
in the distance. 

A memorial hall is the title of No. 12. Externally it looks like 
the top story of Charles Crocker’s house ; internally it reminds one 
of the art-gallery at Woodward's. Its treasures are a full-lenvth 
statue and two busts, an unrecognizable trio, the entrance being 
guarded by a pair of poodles — couchant. : 

A few rude crayon strokes and charcoal smudges make up No. 10. 
A closer inspection reveals a gentleman in an ulster glowering among 
the clouds at three petticoated intruders upon his solitude, the first 
of whom is called History, for no visible reason; the second is chop- 
ping a bear in two with her shield, and is styled Eureka; while the 
third, entitled Art and Industry, must gain her name from the artful 
and industrious manner in which she is picking leaves from a neigh- 
boring willow. 

A comfortable, well-fed little man on a pulpit, an Indian with 
hairy arms, Saturn sitting uncomfortably on a spade, another Indian 
fichting with a snake, a solitary individual enjoying a walk among 
the ruins of the Forum, and a boy driving a herd of pigs over a 
rail-fence, are the salient features in the plans forming No. 9. The 
originality displayed in the design extends to the inscription on the 
monument, which, it is said is to be put up “In Memorium.” Be- 
lieving in brevity, the designer would have it stated in graven letters 
that his work was 

Erected by the 

Gar Mon Association, 
most people being of the opinion that the monument is to be erected 
by the people of “ Cal” and the “ Pac” coast. Other fit legends in 
No. 9’s opinion are: “California, America and Columbia,” the two 
last evidently carrying quite distinct ideas to this contributor to the 
beauties of the “Gar Mon Association.” — San Francisco Chronicle. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY BUILDING. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
To tHe Epitrors OF THK AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 
Sirs, — You call on me to give a history of the Congressional Li- 
brary competition and designs. To those feeling an interest in 
the matter who have forgotten the facts, | recommend a perusal of 
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H. R. Report, 164, made by a special commission to the 47th Con- | Third Prize to Schulze & Schoen, of New York, and A. Cluss, of 


gress, lst Session, and accompanying bill H. R., 3,843. 

This is the report of a select committee of both houses, appointed 
under Act of June 8, 1880, (Sen. Bill 1.117), entitled “ An Act to 
provide better accommodations for the Library ot Congress.” 

The following account is made up mainly of excerpts from. sai 
document, together with facts not therein stated which have come 
under my own observation. 

There is little room to doubt that the so-called Congressional Li- 
brary was originally intended for Congressional reference merely, 
and it originated in the very first act of the Sixth Federal Congress, 
passed just prior to the removal of the seat of Government to Wash- 
ington, which provided (See. 5, Appr. April 24, 1800), “lor the 
purchase of such books as may be necessary for the use of Conyress 
at Washinton,” ete., $5,000 is appropriated; ” and after pro- 
viding for the manner of selection, approval and cataloguing of 
said books, provided “ ‘That said books shall be placed in one suitable 
apartment in the Capitol in said city for the use of both houses of 
Congress and the members thereof,” ete. 

This was the first provision for the library, obviously made to pro- 
vide necessary books for specific Parliamentary reference at the then 
Utopian Capitol. 

Since that time Congress has appropriated every session prozres- 
sively increasing amounts for the enlargement and preservation of 
the collection, and from time to time measures. have been enacted 
as to the preinises to be occupied by and for the same. 

The Capitol, and with it the library, was burned by the British 
forces, Aucust 24, 1814. 

In 1815, Thomas Jefferson’s library was bought as a nucleus on 
which to recommence the collection; and in 1818, an act provided 
that “suitable apartments be fitted up for its temporary reception 
in the North wing of the Capitol.” In 1824 the library was placed 
in its new quarters where it continued to augment until 1851, when 
it contained 55,000 volumes, 35,000 of which were destroyed by fire 
in December of that year. In March, 1852, $72,500 were appropri- 
ated for repairs of the library, and $75,000 for purchase of Looks. 
The spacious accommodations resulting from this appropriation were 
more than adequate at the time and for some years subsequently ; 
but the library augments so rapidly, especially in the Copyright De- 
partment, that this space is now long since greatly overcrowded, so 
much so, indeed, that of the whole number (probably 700,000) of 
books and pamphlets only 256,000 are shelved, and the remainder to- 
gether with the numerous works of art, engravings, plates, maps, pe- 
riodicals, ete., are, owing to want of room, merely stowed away ip 
a hodge-podge fashion wherever an unoccupied nook can be found. 

Such grave disadvantages and urgent necessities had been repeat- 
edly and forcibly brought to the notice of Congress by the able libra- 
rian; and his report of December 2, 1872, called forth a bill, passed 
March, 1873, appropriating “ For a plan for a new buildine for a 
Library of Congress, $5,000, and the selection of a plan together with 
the location and supervision of the building shall be in charge of a 
comission, to consist of the chairman of the joint Committee on 
the Library, the chairman of the Senate Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, and the Librarian of Conzress. 

This commission, consisting of Senator (now Post-Master Gen- 
eral) Timothy O. Howe, of Wisconsin, Senator Justin S. Morrill, of 
Vermont, and Ainsworth R. Spofford, Librarian of Congress, duly 
advertised a public competition, and issued a brief specification, set- 
ting forth an outline of the size, arrangement, capacity, and general 
fire-proof nature required in the proposed building, and stating the 
prizes offered, time, ete. The terms of the competition were ac- 
cepted by twenty-eight architects, and firms of architects, and as 
many plans submitted from all parts of the United States and from 
abroad ; and the high standing of many of the competitors assures 
us that the victor had no “ walk-over,” but that the plan victorious 
in such a competition must have been of vreat merit. 

t The competitors as oflicially recorded were: E.G. Lind, of Balti- 
more, Md.; Thos. U. Walter, Philadelphia, Pa.; Geo. H. Smith, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Kastner & Beach, New York; F. IL. Bicknell, 
Somerville, Mo.; Victor C. Klobassa and John B. Brady, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; F. Gennrich and B. Armitage, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Victor Forsberg and P. J. Lauritzen, Washineton, D. C.; Sehulze 
& Schoen, and A. Cluss, of New York and Washington; Frank 
Schuman and Paul C. Lantraup, Washington, D. C.; H. Luedecke, 
New York; Frederick Hymers, Washington, D. C.; R. P. Spiers 
and Henry Stevens, London, England; Starkweather & West, 
Washington, D. C.; E. Williams, Cincinnati, O.; J. P. Rinn and 
Chas. Crapsey, Boston, Mass.; Samuel Sloan, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
A. J. Bloor, New York; Chas. T. Davis & Co., Washington, D.C.; 
F. W. Chandler, Washington, D. C., now of Boston; Addison LHut- 
ton, Philadelphia, Pa.; Smithmeyer & Pelz, Washington, D. C.; J. 
W. McLaughlin, Cincinnati, O.; John Fraser, Washington, D. C. ; 
Leon Blauer, Dayton, O.; A. E. Melander, Boston, Mass; John A. 
Mitchell, Boston, Mass. 

The competition was advertised to close, I think, October, 1873, 
but was extended by request of ten or twelve competitors to No- 
vember, 1873, and the prizes were awarded December 22, 1873, as 
follows :— 

First Prize to John L. Smithmeyer and Paul J. Pelz, of Washing- 
ton, D.C.; style, Italian Renaissance. 

Second Prize to A. E. Melander, of Boston, Mass.; style, Corin- 
thian Classic. 


Washington; stvle, Renaissance. 


After this competition was decided, bills were introduced in Con- 
gress at intervals, during the years 1875, ’6,’7 and ’8; but the ter- 
rible financial distress and the political uncertainty of the times 
prevented definite action. 

In the meantime, both before and after the competition, the sub- 
ject of enlarging the present Capitol so as to accommodate not only 
the library, but also the overcrowded business of Congress was dis- 
cussed in all its aoe and desizns were submitted for that purpose 
by Phomas U. Walter, the Supervising Architect of the Treasury, 
Edward Clark, Architect of the Capitol, and others of less note, 
and by Messrs. Smithmeyer & Pelz for the enlargement of the Cap 
itol to accommodate the increased business of Congress and of the 
courls, merely. 

In the year 1875-6, Wm. A. Potter, then Supervising Architect 
of the ‘Treasury Department, submitted a design for the library 
building, Guthic-Byzantine in style (all those previously considered 
having been Renaissance and Classic). ‘The appearance of this de- 
sign was very pleasing to those having the matter in charee; bat it 
was deemed that Messrs. Smithmeyer & Pelz were entitled to the 
work they had won in sharp and honorable competition, and they, 
by rejuest of the Commissiun, prepared a design, Gothic in style, 
which is substantially that urged at present. 

In February, 1878, a bill was introduced by Senator Howe, and 
passed, which appointed a commission of three, consisting of the 
chairman of the Joint Committee on the Library, Senator D. W. 
Voorhees, of Indiana; the chairman of the Joint Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds, Representative Geo. W. Geddes, of Ohio, 
and the Librarian of Congress, Mr. A. R. Spofford. ‘This commis- 
sion was instructed to investigate the practicability of so enlarging 
the present Capitol as to accommodate the increased business of 
Conzress and of the courts, and also the library. 

This commission again earnestly investigated the subject, con- 
sulted numerous architects of reputation, and finally reported that 
“ Notwithstanding the earnest desire of the Commission to keep the 
library in the Capitol, and in face of several plans submitted to them 
for accomplishing that object, the Commission concluded that no such 
plan was practicable, and that the library, if enlarged, could not be 
made a part of the Capitol without serivus detriment to its archi- 
tectural effect, and other grave disadvantages.” 

For a year or so the subjects slumbered; but strony necessities 
soon brought it up again, and in 1880, Senate Bill 1,117, aforesaid, 
was passed, and in accordance with its provisions a commission of 
experts was appointed, consisting of Edward Clark, Architect of 
the Capitol, Washington, D. C.; Alexander R. Esty, of Boston, 
Mass., Architect of the Post-Ollice, ete., and Joho L. Sunthineyer, 
of Washington, D. C. 

This cumimission in obedience to the instructions of the commit- 
tee considered the question of accommodating the library withia 
the Capitol, and unanimously reported against any such step. There- 
upon, in obedience to the committee, they each prepared a design 
for a separate building for library purposes, solely. In this compe- 
tition as in the preceding ones, the design of Messrs. Smithmeyer & 
Pelz was victorious. All these plans are now on exhibition in the 
Committee Room at the Capitol. 

In the year 1880-81, Messrs. Schulze & Cluss, survivors of the 
firm winning the third prizein the first competition, voluntarily pre 
pared and submitted plans, perspectives, and a model for a library 
building. 

In the same year a Mr. Seybert submitted a design for enlarging 
the Capitol so as to accommodate the library, cte., and in 1882, J. II. 
Merrill, of Washington, submitted a design, and ——— Woodward, 
C. L., of Texas, submitted a photograph of a fagade for the same 


purpose. ‘To recapitulate : 
There were in the first open competition... . ee 28 plnns 
In the second (close) competition... 2. 6 ee elCUSl US 
Voluntarily contributed 2... 2 6 we ee el el eC 
Ordered by the committee . 2. . 6. 6 1 ew ew ew ew el CUCU 
Voluntarily contributed for enlarging the Capitol ee, “Se 


Atotalof i. ce ee ee ee ee 
Surely victory in such a crowded first open competition, —in two 
subsequent close competitions,—and in what, through the willing- 
ness of the committee to consider all plans submitted (due to their 
anxiety to do the very best) has been practically a running open 
competition of eight and a half years’ duration, ought to insure the 
public the very best talent; and to the successful architects peaceful 
enjoyinent of the spoils of this too-protracted war: and we may 
safely assume after these cight and a half years of searching investi- 
gation, that if the building be intrusted to these architects they will 
discharge their duties satisfactorily and nobly. 

Respectfully yours, Cuauncry N. Dutton. 


AN ARCHITECTURAL EXCURSION. 


To THE Epitors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 

Gentlemen, — For the past three years the 30th of May has been’ 
excursion-day for the Architectural Association of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Portsmouth, with her old colonial work ; 
Newport, with her cottages and casino; North Easton, and her new 
public buildings, each in turn have offered lessons instructive and 
interesting to a goouly number of its members. 
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On one of the cheeriest spring mornings this year has brought us 
we took seats in our private car, and devoted the half-hour’s run to 
North Easton to social converse and cigarettes. Fellows whose ac- 
quaintanee began at the Institute, chums at the Beaux-Arts, or in 
forcien travel, joined with the newer members of the A. A. Mul. 
in making the day one of rare pleasure and good fellowship. 

In a surprisingly short space of time the spire of North Easton 
church was in sight, and we were walking up the village street to 
sce the new library. ‘This building, erected by the public-spirited 
gentlemen whose industries have developed the place, stands back 
from and above the street in a location most favorable. The building 
is so well known from the drawing published in the American Architect 
a description is superfluous. Llowever, the heliotype didn’t tell the 
story of the color. ‘Phe combination of Longmeadow stone, Easton 
eranite, and Akron roof-tiling is rich and pleasing. As in the 
churches of Auvergne, so here first of all the building is no- 
ticeable as a composition in color; and a very important lesson it 
teaches. With a fine sky-line and a broad massing of color the dig- 
nity of the structure is assured. ‘The detail follows to emphasize 
the construction and hold the attention already gained. The build- 
ing is vigorous and cheerful, and proclaims itself a library. It sug- 
gests snug reading-rooms and all the food intellectual a hungry mind 
could wish. Passing under the ricl:ly-moulded arch we entered the 
hall, where to the right we found the reading-rvom with its monu- 
mental fireplace, wainscotted walls, and timber ceiling. On the left 
is the book-room, whose wagon-roof in wood is visible through a 
twisted grille above the delivery-desk. ‘The arrangement is con- 
venient and simple. Above the hall and reading-room are apart- 
ments for the librarian. We linzered about the building for sume 
time, enjoying particularly the treatment of the principal facade. 

Just above, on the rocky hill, is another building in the Roman- 
esque style. This is the new ‘Town-hall, a gift to the town from the 
generous founders of the Public Library. [ere again is a work of 
orivinality, vigorous and bold, designed with the freedom character- 
istic of the architect whose handiwork it is. The approach by a 
grand staircase in stone is worthy of the eee building it leads 
up to. ‘The massive arcade, picturesque roof and stair-tower are of 

articular interest to the architectural student. Within, we found 
low a small hall and the usual offices and conveniences of a town 
building. Above, in the second story is the main hall, a large room, 
occupying nearly all the floor. It is quietly treated. Above, again, 
is the Masonic Hall, whose door from sume inscrutable reason was 
not ajar. We climbed into the roof over a somewhat unsteady step- 
ladder, and then came down again, leaving to its own mysterious 
silence the hall of the mighty order. 

The new gate-lodge next claimed our attention. It is built of 

asture boulders projecting almost as boldly as do the stones in the 
Pitti palace. ‘The roof is covered with red tiles. Above the ridge 
a quaint chimney-cap projects. A great arch spans the roadway ; 
beyond this is the plant house. The lodge proper, in the second 
story, is arranged with sleeping-rooms and a cosy sitting-room hav- 
ing a notable chimney-corner. 

‘rom this room we passed to the balcony, a paradise of a sum- 
mer’s evening. Beyond is a well-house built up in stone from the 
first story, that forms a feature novel and interesting. Here are 
some delicate reliefs executed from models by Mr. St. Gaudens, and 
acivantic frog who seems about to utter a characteristic remark. 
Quaint, cosy, and picturesque, are adjectives that convey but a faint 
idea of this interesting building. At length our enjoyable day drew 
toaclose. Arrived in town, a company of soldiers with a band de- 
scended from vur train. ‘They formed by fours and began to march 
to inspiriting music. ‘Thinking it better to follow their example 
than to separate then and there, we chose our captain and fell into 
line. Our battalion excited considerable interest among the lookers 
on, particularly among the urchins of the street, who seemed inclined 
to deride. However, we tried to do ourselves credit, until we dis- 
banded at Bromfield Street. Yours respectfully, R. 


IMPROPER TESTS OF PORTLAND CEMENT. 
NEw YoRK, June 10, 1882. 
To THE EpIToRSs OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs, —The impression of your paper of the 3d of June 
reaches me rather late. In reading “ Tests of the Strength of Brick 
Piers, laid with Various Mortars,” on page 258, I notice with amaze- 
ment that Pier No. 2 had been constructed of bricks laid in a mortar 
composed of one part Portland cement and three parts lime-mortar. 

One of the essential properties of a true Portland cement, strength, 
being principally due to a certain careful and exact apportioning of 
lime and clay, it follows that Portland cement should never be mixed 
with lime, as described in test No. 2. It being impossible to upset 
the laws of nature, the idea of such a mixture should appear rather 
ludicrous to every mind; in fact, there is no better way of wasting 
money and of producing a most dangerous binding material, liable 
to total disintegration. 

The strenvth of the brickwork in Pier No. 2 was accordingly 
200,000 Ibs. (or 290,000 Ibs., as per table on same page ?) whilst the 
brickwork of Pier No. 3, laid with a mortar composed ot one part 
of Newark and Rosendale cement and three parts lime-mortar, 
showed an ultimate strength of 245,000 Ibs. 

The result of a test based on wrong principles can only have a 
misleading influence. I am, dear sirs, 


Yours obediently, Gustav GRAWITZ. 


THE STRENGTIT OF PHILADELPHIA FACE-BRICK. 
Boston, June 12, 1882. 
To THE EpIToRS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 

Dear Sirs, — Waving read Mr. MeArthur’s communication in 
your issue fur the 10:h inst., [ will give what seems to me the prob- 
able reason for the low results obtained for the crushing strength of 
Philadelphia face-brick. As far as one can judge from appearances 
the samples tested were perfect bricks, and as good as could be 
found in Boston; but they were very soft bricks, and I think that 
they are made in that way in order to secure a perfect shape, with 
no cracks or irregularities. Of course a soft brick is not as strong 
as a hard-burned brick. ‘The bricks mentioned by Mr. McArthur 
are “ordinary straight hard bricks,” but the bricks I tested were 
not such bricks, as we would use the terms here, and I have no doubt 
but that the common Philadelphia hard-burned bricks are stronzer 
than the face-bricks. In my report I stated only the actual results, 
and made no remarks about them whatever. Iam surprised that 
one of the bricks quoted by Mr. IfcArthur is nearly fifty per cent 
stronger than the other. ‘here must have been considerable differ- 
ence in the quality of the bricks. The greatest variation in the 
streneth per square inch of the three bricks tested by me, was only 
about four per cent, and as the bricks were rubbed so as to fit be- 
tween the plates of the machine quite accurately, I think the results 
may be considered as representing the strength of what is known 
here as Philadelphia face-brick. Very respectfully, 

F. E. Kipper. 


FILLING THE BORE-HOLES IN WOODEN POSTS. 
St. JosErH, Mo., June 9th, 1882. 
To Tne Epitors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Sirs, — In a large store-building here we have used oak posts to 
support beams carrying floors, and had them bored through the cen- 
tre with a two-inch augur to prevent checking. 

The owner now insists upon having these holes filled. Will you 
kindly inform us what material it would be best to use? We thouvht 
of using salt. An early reply would greatly oblige. 

| Yours truly, G. R. M. 

{SauT is, we believe, sometimes used in this way to prevent rotting, bnt 
in its ordinary impure form it would absorb moisture from the air and keep 
the interior of the posts damp, so as to increase the tendency to check. 
Mineral wool would be free from this objection and would answer a good 
purpose, If remedying the loss of fire-resisting property, which, we sup- 


pose. ix what the owner fears from the boring of the logs, sifted cinders 
would be nearly as good. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


A Sitver Lawe Taree Hoxprep Years Ovp. — While engaged in 
improving the ground around the old Catholic Church in Ysleta some 
parties dug out of the ground a large silver lamp. Investigation and 
research proved that it had been brought over to this country from 
Spain about 1545 by Cordovan, the well-known prospector and settler. 
‘The lamp is of the very finest silver and very heavy and valuable. It 
was sent to Santa Fé, N. M., where it was cleaned and burnished, and 
returned to the. church, an object of curiosity as well asa valuable 
relic and ornament. This church was constructed in the year 1630 
under the auspices of the Franciscan friars. — £/ Puso Times. 





Tne CatHeprRaAL or St. Isaac, Sr. PETERSBURG. — The celebrated 
Cathedral of St. Isaac, at St. Petersburg, which was finished in 1859 at 
a cost of $25,000,000, is giving indications of sinking into the ground. 
As is well known, the Russian capital is constructed on a marsh, and 
the site of the cathedral was selected in one of the softest portions of 
it. Upon the foundations, at the outset, $1,000,000 were spent in driving 
piles; but at no period has the building maintained a rigid attitude, and 
at present it manifests a disposition to topple over at one corner alto- 
gether. A short time ago an examination revealed that on one side of 
the structure the columns had parted from the architrave anid left a 
space of three inches between, which the application of tests has shown 
to be regularly increasing. In consequence of this discovery, the ad- 
vice of engineers was taken as to lightening the roof, and workmen 
were engaged to remove the heavy corner bronzes, but as the work 
proceeded fresh fissures displayed themselves, and the engineers grew 
so alarmed that they gave up the undertaking as a bad job. Since 
then nothing has been done except hold consultation after consultation, 
with no result but the expenditure of a deal of talk and the rejection 
of a number of fancy projects of improvement, more or less impossible 
to carry out. — Boston Transcript. 





Cotorine Cements.— The pigments employed to color hydraulic 
and other cements, and obtain the shades common in trade, are, accord- 
ing tothe Bauzertung, the following, the proportions used being those 
used by R. Dyckerhoff, of Amoeneburg : 


For black, pyrolusite....°..... PNG S ee ae shee SUE ae ees 12 per cent. 
‘* red, caput mortnuum, ..... eer GeSewde tas Kareeees 6 a 
os eee ultramarine green.........ceeeeee ree Wisieee eae 6 =f 
: lue, ultramarine blue. .............06. 5:56 be aie ne Seivets 5 S 
. cllow 
46 aera t ochre eeeeeeoeeeceenseanne ee6GeeeGees esenetesnpeeatetorea 6 6 


The strength of the cement is rather increased by the addition of 
ultrainarine pigments, but somewhat diminished by the others. The ill 
effects of the latter may be somewhat removed by grinding the cement 
again after the pigment has been added, whereby it gains in fineness, 
and the strength is so much increased that no difference is observable 
between this and the ordinary cement. The black and red cements 
made in Dyckerhoft's works for making tiles and artificial stone show a 
strength by normal tests after twenty-four hours’ drying of 20 kilos per 
square centimetre, or about 275 pounds per square inch, a very respect- 
able strain for such work. 
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The WasxHincton Monument “Memorrat Stones.” — The me 
morial blocks which were stowed away during the thirty years’ work 
was suspended have been brightened up and are ready to be put into 
position. Between forty and fifty stones have been put in the wall, and 
in passing up and down in the elevator are studied to advantage by the 
aid of a lantern. About ninety more are in the lapidarium yet to be 
put in the walls. Some of these have been mutilated by vandal hands. 
The most seriously defaced is that which was presented by the Temple 
of Honor and Temperance. Sume of the carved emblems are badly 
broken — done before Superintendent McLaughlin took charge. Con- 
spicuous among the stones that will be put in the shaft this year is the 
one from the ‘Temple “sculapius, on the Island of Paros; a block from 
the original chapel of William Tell, built in 1588, on Lake Lucerne, 
where he escaped from Gessler; and a large square of marble from the 
Grecian Archipelago, sent asa tribute from the islands of Paros and 
Naxos. A finely-polished piece of marble, which was presented by J. 
A. Lehman, has also been set aside. Imbedded in its face is a head 
which was carved 2,000 or 3,000 years ago by the ancient Egyptians for 
the temple erected in honor of Augustus, on the banks of the Nile. The 
head is of a hard, dark-brown rock of granitic grain, and from its 
irregular appearance was apparently broken in its removal from its 
original resting-place. The stones from the Swiss Confederation, Tur- 
key, and China, will, it is said, take precedence of the many fine pieces 
of carved work that have been presented by the secret societies and 
other organizations. ‘The latest block sent to the lapidarium comes 
from Nevada, having been received but a short time ago. Itis 3! x 1/6”, 
and is cut from granite. Its face, which is polished, bears the inscrip- 
tion: “ All for our country — 1881,” in gilt letters. The line “ Nevada ” 
extends across the middle in plain six-inch Ictters of solid silver. It is 
one of the most attractive stones in the collection, and the only one 
that has been received for a number of years. — Washington Post. 





MonouitHic CHurcHEs in Anysstnta.— At the last sitting of the 
Paris Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, M. Raffrey, who has 
recently returned from hia travels in Abyssinia, gave an interesting de- 
scription of a number of- churches he had seen there which are hewn 
out of the solid rock. These unique structures he found in the town of 
Lalibeba, the capital of the province of Lasta. ‘The place lies in a re- 
mote and out-of-the-way region, and is situated on the side of a rocky 
mountain. It is regarded asa holy city by the Abyssinian Christians, 
and is visited by numervus strangers who come to pray near the sacred 
relics there preserved. There are ten churches in the city, but they are 
not conspicuous to the eye of the traveller, inasmuch as they form inte- 
gral portions of the mountain. The mode in which their architect had 
proceeded in constructing them was, in the first place, to have the stone 
quarried away in such a manner as to leave an immense solid block of 
rock in the middle. This block, of course, still continued to form part 
of the mountain. The next step was to give this mass of rock exter- 
nally the form of a church. It is, in fact, so finished that it is made to 
appear as if built of ordinary cubes of stone masonry, the junctions of 
the different stones being imitated very plainly. Finally, the block was 
hollowed out, the apertures being so made as to serve for doors and 
windows. ‘The interior exhibits pillars, vaulted roofs and arches, all 
being executed ina neat and workmanlike manner. These churches 
are, accordingly, a specics of monolith, and appear to be almost unique 
amongst works of architecture. M. Raffrey, in his paper, gave a special 
description of each of the chapels. He stated that the architect and 
builder of them was a certain Sidi Meskal, who had constructed them 
with the assistance of a body of Egyptian and Syrian workmen, the 
chief implement used being the pickaxe. The tradition of the place is 
that all these churches were constructed within a period of twenty- 
three years. — Zhe Builder. 


THe Evectric Rattway ix tHe BLEACHFIELD. — The operation of 
collecting cluth from bieachfields is generally long and tedious. A 
novel way of facilitating it has been recently introduced at the large 
linen-bleaching works of M. Duchesne-Fournet at Le Breuil-en-Ange 
(Calvados) by the managing engineer, M. Dupuy. From the account in 
La Nature we learn that each piece of cloth is 100 metres long (say 353 
feet), and about 37 acres of ground may be covered. M. Dupuy had 
long thought of constructing a railway with special mechanism for 
bringing in the cloth, but a steam-engine ina bleachficld is very objec- 
tionable on account of the smoke and cinders. The objection does not 
apply to electricity, and M. Dupuy has had a small line made along the 
meadows, crossing the ends of the lines of cloth, with a Siemens dy- 
namo-electric machine and collecting apparatus in one vehicle, a set of 
Faure accumulators, giving the motor force, in another (the tender), 
and a series of trucks for the cloth. The line is 500 metres in length 
and las twenty-one branches. ‘T'he train goes to the fields empty. On 
stopping the machine is set to actuate the collecting apparatus, to 
which one end of a piece of cloth is brought. The pieces are’ previously 
connected end to end, so that the work goes on continuously. The 
cloth passes into the locomotive truck, and thence, over rollers, to a 
truck attached, in which a man sits to guide it. Thus one man will 
collect 6,000 metres of cloth in half an hour, an operation formerly 
taking eleven hours. The train, when loaded, carries 10,000 metres (over 
33,000 feet) of cloth. The machinery is very easily worked. Moving 
a lever one way or the other varies the speed of travelling; a second 
lever serves for reversal; and a third to connect the dynamo either 
with the locomotive or the collecting apparatus. The Faure accumu- 
lators in the tender (which are of the Regnier type, large model) are 
arranged on three shelves, and in hampers containing two each. They 
are sixty in number, and the weight is 600 kilogrammes (1,250 pounds). 
They are charged with the current of the Gramme machine, which has 
been used since:1879 in lighting the works. With a commutator on the 
tender, the number of accumulators employed may be increased by 
successive additions of six up to sixty. The time of action is about 
three hours. The system, which has been in work about two months, 
has given entire satisfaction. — London Times. 





ProproseD BripGE OVER THE ENGiisH CHanxnneL.— There comes from 
France another plan for uniting the two countries by rail, but it 
provides not for a tunnel, but for a bridge, and instead of the Dover- 
Calais route has selected the one a few niles westward, from Foulke- 
stone to Cape Grisnez. One M. Verard de Sainte-Anne is the author of 
it, and he appears to have made considerable progress on bristol-board 
with its elucidation and completion. His office in Paris is said to be a 
little picture-gallery of plans and specifications. Some parts of his de- 
sign call for a tubular structure, others for an open iron frame-work, 
and still others for viaducts of stone. Le would build the great bridge 
(its length would be twenty-three miles or so) high enough to permit of 
the passage beneath it of ships, both large and small, and the pictures 
in his office represent them bearing proudly away below the roadbed, 
with the union-jack spread in the flying breeze. Sometimes his 
arches might rest safely on the bottom of the sea, at others the foundca- 
tions would need to be of stone, while at still others there are subma- 
rine islands conveniently placed in the way on which he might build. — 
New York Times. 





Lost TREASURES. —Much antique statuary, rare and admirable, re- 
mains to us, but where does that Gnidian Venus lie hidden, the match- 
less liandiwork of Praxiteles, with which a certain youth was so love- 
stricken that he lost his very senses? The Colossus of Rhodes was 
seventy cubits high, the masterpicce of Chares of Lindum It stood up- 
right for sixty-six years, and then fell in mighty ruin, caused by the 
shock cf an earthquake. Having been consecrated to the sun, the 
brass of which it was founded was held sacred, and so it remained 
until the Mohammedan conquest of Rhodes, when nine hundred camels 
were loaded with the brazen spoils of the famous image and quietly 
carricd them all away. Inthe Golden House of Nero, at Rome, hard by 
the Colosseum, was his own Colossus, one hundred and twenty feet 
high, and modelled to resemble him. Some say thata huge hand is still 
extant at Rome, the sole remnant of this mighty statue. When the 
library of Constantine was burned by Leo the Isaurian, at Constanti- 
nople, there is said to have perished the intestine of a dragon (7), one 
hundred and twenty feet long, on which was written the whole of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey in letters of gold. — All the Year Round. 





LakE Meris.— The theory of Linant Bey in regard to Lake 
Merris, which was adopted by Lepsius, has been accepted without 
question by the scientific world. According to this view the dimecn- 
sions of the famous lake were grossly exaggerated, and it had less than 
a tenth of the circumference and depth ascribed to it; but Mr. White- 
house, having shown, by a critical examination of the text, the extreme 
improbability of such a series of crrors, has now proved that the facts 
and inferences of Linant are equally destitute of foundation. A vast 
depression does, in fact, exist, which is, in many places, over 150 feet 
below the level of the Mediterranean, and would fulfil all the require- 
ments of the ancient authors. It isa question of great interest, net 
only from an archwological standpoint, but also because the Khedival 
Government has expressed its intention of continuing these researches 
and restoring in part that vast work, which even in the Augustan 
age was conceded to be the greatest engineering triumph ever accom. 
plished by man. — Galignani’s Messenger. 





Tirnet’s Metuop or Corrtyc Drawines. — Tilhet’s method of 
copying drawings in any desired color is thus described in the Pol ytech- 
nisches Notizhlatt: The paper on which the copy is to appear is first 
dipped in a bath consisting of 30 parts of white soap, 30 parts of aluin, 
40 parts of English glue, 10 parts of albumen, 2 parts of glacial acetic 
acid, 10 parts of alcohol of 60 degrees, and 600 parts of water. Itis 
afterward put into a second bath, which contains 50 parts of burnt 
umber ground in alcohol, 20 parts of lampblack, 10. parts of English 
glue, and 10 parts of bichromate of potash in 500 parts of water. ‘Tle 
papers are now sensitive to light, and must therefore be preserved in 
the dark. In preparing paper to make the positive print another bath 
is nade just like the first one, except that lampblack is substituted for 
the burnt umber. ‘To obtain colored positives the black is replaced by 
some red, blue, or other pigment. In making the copy, the drawing to 
be copied is put ina photographic printing-frame, and the negative 
paper laid on it, and then exposed in the usual manner. In clear 
weather an illumination of two minutes will suffice. After the ex- 
posure the negative is put in water to develop it, and the drawing 
will appear in white on a dark ground; in other words, it is a negative 
or reversed picture. The paper is then dried and a positive made from 
it by placing it on the glass of a printing-frame, and laying the positive 
paper upon it and exposing as before. After placing the frame in the 
sun for two minntes, the positive is taken out and put in water. The 
black dissolves off without the necessity of moving it back and forth. 


MarsvEsS AND Matarta.— The opinion formerly so prevalent, that 
malaria exists only, or chiefly, in marshy soil, appears to be successfully 
combatted by Professor Tommassi, who cites as evidence not only that 
the Campagna of Rome is not really marshy, but that, speaking roughly, 
two-thirds of the malaria-stricken districts of Italy are situated on 
heights. He refers to the well-known fact, that sometimes the surface 
of these districts is completely dry during the summer, but the produc- 
tion of malaria in them goes on just the same, provided they are kept 
moist below the surface by special conditions of the subsoil, and the 
air can reach the moist strata by pores or crevices in the surface. The 
investigations made by M. Tommassi and others further show, that 
the direct ac‘ion of the oxygen of the air is so neccessary to the devel- 
opment of the microscopic plant to which the malaria is due, that the 
most pestilential marshes become innocuous when the soil is completely 
covered by water; pavements, buildings, and the like, may act in the 
same way, and arrest the development of the plant by cutting off the 
necessary supply of oxygen; but if, even after the lapse of years or of 
centuries, communication with the outer air is restored, while the other 
conditions remain the same, the soil recovers its noxious properties. — 
New York Times. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 


[Although a large portion of the building intelli ence 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the editors 
greatly desire to receive voluntary information, espe- 
ctally from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


[Printed sper eaiens of any patents here mentioned 
ether with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 

twenty-five cents.) 

258,874. BRUSH. — James F. Bartlett, Cleveland, O. 

258,900. FLOOR. — William L. Dolbeare, West New- 

ton, Mass. 
258,918. HEATING-SYSTEM. — Benjamin R. Hawley, 
Chicago, II]. 
ac 22. FIREPLACE. — Charles Holland, Chicago, 
258,929. JAIL, PRISON, AND GRATING BAR. — Geo. 
Kinsey, Wyoming, O. 

258,960. DIE-STOCK.— Benjamin L. Walker, Sing 
Sing, N. Y. 

258,971. REED-PLANE.— Frederick V. Yeager, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 
a PainT. — Edwin Bennett, Hornellsville, 


258,978. TURRET FOR SKYLIGHTS. — Adam Bickel- 
houpt and George Bickelhoupt, New York, N. Y. 

258,980. Vise. — John A. Blake, Watertown, N. Y. 

io 982, CHIMNEY-CaP. — Joseph Borland, Valen- 
C e a. 

258,986. LOCKING-LATCH. — Richard Burk, Schwen- 
ningen, Wurtemberg, Germany. 

258.988. BENCH-PLANE.— William S. Case, New 
Britain, Conn. 

259,000. MORTISING-M ACHINE, — William H. Doane 
and George W. Bugbee, Cincinnati, O. 

259,030. Woobd-PRESERVING COMPOSITION. — John 
C. Marshall, Oakland, Cal. 

259,035. AIR-INJECTING VENTILATOR. — Patrick 
Mihan, Chelsea, Mass. 

259,037, FIRE-EXTINGUISHER. — Wm. Morrison, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

259,059. MANUFACTURE AND LAYING OF Compos.- 
ITE PAVEMENTS. — Peter Stuart, Edinburgh, County 
of Mid-Lothian, Scotland. 

259,074. WaASH-BOWL AND STAND.—John B. At- 
water, Chicago, II]. 

259,080. KEVERSIBLE WINDOW. — Henry Becker, 
New York, N. Y. 

259,104. AUTOMATIC FLOOR FOR F.LEVATOR-SHAFTS. 
— Ellen L. Demorest, New York, N. Y. 

259.155. SAaSH-CORD PULLEY. — Cassius Holton, 
Reading, Pa. 

é 259,164. CALIPERS. — George W. Jopson, Meriden, 
onn. 

259,165. RRICK AND MORTAR ELEVATOR. — Wil- 
Ham A. Jordan, New Orleans, La. 

259,'91. CoMBINED SHUTTER-WORKER AND BLIND~ 
SLAT OPERATOR. — Bela G. Merrill, Geneva, Wis. 

259,211, WorK-BENCH ATTACHMENT. — Jonathan 
B. Richards, Wager, Ark. 

259,220. DOoUR-HANGER. — Alfred L. Scranton, Ro- 
chelle, Ill. 

259,228. READY-MADE ROOFING-FELT OR OTHFR 
MATERIAL. — Uzias A. Smith, Atlanta, Ga., and 
Frederick L. Kane, Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 

259,256. SINK OR HYDRAULIC TRAP. — John F. 
Withey, Lynn, Mass. 

259,279. FIRE-EscAPE. — Max L. Rose and E. Whit- 
field South, Anderson, S. C. 


SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


Baltimore. 


BENNETT MEMORIAL M. E. CuouRCR. — The corner- 
stone of this building was laid on the corner of Fre- 
mont and Warner Sts.,on June fth, last: the struc- 
ture is to cost from 810.0% to $12,009; it together 
with the site are gifts of Mr. B. F. Bennett, a Balti- 
more builder, and wife, as a memorial for Allen 
Bennett, a son. The church will be 41’ x 63’, with a 
Sunday-School side building 37’ x 42’, and an infant- 
class room, 22’ x 24’; the main auditorium and other 
or ere are to be so arranged as to permit of 
being thrown into one large room when desired. 
Material, local granite, with white marble finish, 

BUILDING PrxMitrs.—Since our last report thirty 
permits have been granted, of which the more im- 
portant are as follows: — 

Simon RK, Small, 2 two-st’y brick buildings, Green 
ce rear of Williams St., bet. Hamburg and Cross 
ts 


Dr. Thos. Baxley, two-st’y brick building, rear of 
secor. Madison Ave. and McMechen St. 

Ely Roberts, two-st’'y brick atable, rear of Wolf 
St bet, Orleans and Jefferson Sts. 

Wim. Santer, 2 three-et'y brick buildings, Fayette 
St, bet. Arch and Pine Sts. 

George Ran, 3 two-st’y brick buildings, n w cor. 
O'Donnell St. aud Harris Alley. 

John Hopkins University, three-st’y stone and 
brick building, with mansard roof, Eutaw St., bet, 
Little Russ and Franklin Sts. 

John Hopkins University, three-st’'y building, 
with mansard roof, rear of Howard St. 

An Irew Reiter, three-st’y brick building and two- 
pee brick stable, Pratt St., bet. Chapel and Wolf 

ts. 

Geo. C. Hershman, 3 two-st’y brick buildings, Ma- 
deira Ct., bet. Bank and Gough Sts. 

G. Kosenstock, one and two st'y building, 8 e cor. 
Wolf and Thames Sts. 

Victor D. L. Gelston, 3 two-st’y brick buildings, s 
2 cor. Front and Plowman Sts., fronting on Frout 


t. 

George M. Lamb, two-st’y brick stable, on alley, 
in rear of Fulton St., 8 of Mosher St. 

Magdalene Huffman, three-st'y brick building, 
Greenmount Ave., bet. Eager and Madison Sts. 


M. Corcoran, one-st’y brick building, 28’ x 70’, 
Hughes St., bet. Johnson and Williams Sts. 

Chs. Struth, two-st’y brick stable, in rear of Cam- 
den St., bet, Hanover and Sharp Sts. 

Luther M. Reynolds, 2 two-st’y brick buildings, {1 
rear of Chestnut St., bet. Fayette and Douglass Sts. 


Boston. 


WARENOUSE. — A four-st’y brick warehouse, measur- 
ing 100’ square, is to be built on Eastern Ave., from 
oe of Henry J. Preston, architect, Boston; Mr. N. 

. Wilbur, of Boston, contractor; cost, about $35,- 
000. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — Brick. — Fairfield St., No. 21, 
cor. Commonwealth Ave., Ward 11, for Nathaniel 
Thayer, Jr., four-st’y dwell., 47’ 2’. x 82’; D. Con- 
nery & Co., builders. 

Washington St., Nos. 985-991, Ward 16, for Robert 
Treat Paine, Jr., five-st’y club and store, 52’ x 112’; 
Geo, W. Pope. 

Commonicealth Ave., cor. Exeter St., Ward 11, for 
Nathan Matthews, tour-st'y mansard dwell., 30’ 9x 
74’ 6"; H. McLaughlin, builder. 

Green St., opposite Brookside Ave., Ward 23, for 
Patrick Meehan, two-st’y and mansard Hote) Mee- 
han, 41’ 6” and 45’ x 62’; Thomas .J. Tobin, builder. 

Columbus Ave., near Berkeley St., Ward 11, for 
People’s Church Society. people's church, 94’ x 114’; 
Sampson, Clark & Co., builders. 

Marlborough St., No. 188, Ward 11, for J. E. Pea- 
body, four-st’y dwell., 32‘ x 73’ 2”; A. Anderson 
builder. 

Avon St., No. 18, Ward 10, for Jordan, Marsh & 
Co., mercantile building, iron and brick, 25’ 9” x 77’, 
one st’y, and six st’y, 40’x 76’; T. E. Stuart, builder. 

Chestnut St., Nos. 138-140, Ward 9, for Riverside 
Club, three-st’y club stable, 68’ 4” x 70’; Geo. G. 
Nichols, builder. 

Beach St., No. 135, cor. South St., Nos. 168-170, 
Ward 12, for James Collins, four-st’y mercantile 
building, 26’ 9" x 88’ 10”. 

Brookside Are., rear of, near Chemical Ave., Ward 
23, for Cable Rubber Co., boiler-house, 26’ x 36’; 
H. W. Leach, builder. = 

Gloucester St., near Newbury St., Ward 11, for 
Chas. A. Moras, 2 dwells., 22’ 3” x 50’, and 2 two-st’y 
and mansard dwells., 22’ 9’ x 50’; Samuel T. Ames, 
builder. 

Wood, — Border St., rear of No. 296, Ward 1, for 
John F. Slattery, carriage-house, 15’ x 22’; John F. 
Slattery, builder. 

Unnamed St., near Covey St., Ward 23, for Chas. 
B. Botsford, twost’y dwell., 30’ and 33’ x 37’ 9”; 
W.S. Mitchell, builder. 

Washington St., rear, near Keyes St., Ward 23, 
for M. D. Koss, storage of flax, 50’ and 56’ x 56’; Wm. 
Carpenter, builder. 

Euclid St., near Withington St., Ward 24, for 
Joseph M. Pike, two-st’'y dwell., 21’ and 28'x 29. 

Quincy St., near Columbia St., Ward 24, for Dan- 
jel Seavey, two-st'y dwell., 25’ x 35’. 

Highland Ave., near Cambridge St., Ward 21, for 
James Bauer, two-st’'y dwell., 21’ x 30’; Jacob Luip- 
pold, builder. 

Rutherford Ave., nearly opposite Lincoln St.. 
Ward 4, wagon-shed, 36’ x 71’, for G. M. Scott and 
Edinund Bridge; Mark Leighton, builder, 

Walnut Ave., near Dale St., Ward 21, for Wm. 
Donaldson, two-st’y dwell., 22’ x 32’; Wm. Donald- 
son, builder. 

Lamartine St., near Wyman St., Ward 23, three- 
st’y dwell., 22’ x 36’, for John Spelimon; John Spel- 
mon, builder. 

A St., rear of, near Richards St., Ward 13, for 
Wm. H. Dale, storage fertilizing materials, 2U’ x 100’; 
Chas. Flemming, builder. 

Melrille Ave., rear, near Washington St., Ward 24, 
for Edward C. Wheeler, stable, 28’ x 36’; Edw. Mc- 
Kechnie, builder. 

Cottage Ave. rear of, near Centre St., Ward 23, 
for Israel G. Whitney, stable, 24’ x 50’; George A. 
Spear, builder. 

Maple St., rear of, cor. Schuyler St., Ward 21, for 
James A. Houston, stable, 28’ x 42’; McNeil Bros., 
builders. 

Anawan Ave., near Central Station, Ward 23, for 
Peter Swaaben, two-st’y hip dwell., 22’ and 27’ x 33’, 
W. -I. Mitchel], builder. 

West Sixth St., near D St., Ward 13, for Patrick 
Gorham, three-st’y dwell., 22’ x 40°; Wm. Glynn, 
builder. 


Brooklyn. 


REMOVAL. — The Building Department of the City of 
Brooklyn bas been removed to its new quarters in 
the basement of the old City-Hall, on the Court 
Street and .JJoralemon Street corner. 

Cuoercn. — The corner-stone of the new Memorial 
Presbyterian Church, at the cor. of St. John’s Place 
and Seventh Ave., was laid June 1. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — Quincy St., 8 8, 200’ w Tomp- 
kins Ave., 6 three-st'y brick dwells.; cost, $6,000, 
owner, John P. Hudson, 189 Montague St.; archi- 
tect, Ainzi Hill; builders, P. Sullivan and Francis 
Weeks. 

Third Ave., se cor. Fifty-fifth St., three-st’y brick 
store and tenement; cost, $5,000; owner, Patrick 
Murtagh, Third Ave. and Seventeenth St.; archi- 
tect, Thomas F, Houghton. 

Berkeley Pl, 88, 159' Seventh Ave., 2 three-st’y 
brownstone dwells.; cost, $&,500; owner, architect 
and builder, John Magilligan, 56 Berkeley PI. 

Putnam Are.,ne cor. Nostrand Ave., 4 four-st’y 
brick tenements; cost, $5,000; owner and build er 
Thos. Ell on; arehiteet, P.M. Smith. 

Quincy St., 18, 153’ 3" w Lewis Ave., 4 three-st’ 
brick tenements; cost, $5.500; owner, John P. Hud- 
son, 189 Montague St.; architect, F. Weekes; builder, 
P. Sullivan and F. Weekes. 

Van Buren St., 8 w cor. Throop Ave., 3 two-st’y 
brownstone dwells., and 1 three-st’y brownstone 
store and dwell.; cost, $3,000 each; owner and 
builder, P. Concannon, 156 Wythe Ave.; architect, 
J. D. Reynolds. 

Bushicick Boulevard, n w cor. Vandeveer St., two- 
and-a-half-st’y frame hotel; cost, $5,500; owner, 
Franz Steinbacher, Hopkins St., near Sumner Ave.; 
architect, John Platte; builder, John Rueger. _ 

Nostrand Ave.,ne cer. Kosciuske St., three-st’y 


brick store and flats; cost, $5,000; owner and builder, 
M. J. McLaughlin, 100 Kosciusko St.; architect, R. 
B. Eastman. 

Franklin Ave.,8e cor. Butler St., 11 two-st’y brick 
dwells.; cost, §3,500 each; owner and carpenter, 
E. Hatch, 16 Court St. 

Adams St.,e8, between Myrtle Ave. and Willough- 
by St., four-st’y brick factory; cost, $20,000; owner, 
James Howell, 8 South Portland Ave.; architect, 
Wm. A. Mundell; builder, P. J. Carlin and W.C. 
Booth. 

Quincy St.,8 8, 200’ e Nostrand Ave., 2 three-st’ 
brownstone dwells.; cost, $11,000 each; owner, Cal- 
vin Potter, Quincy St., near Van Nostrand Ave.; 
architect and builder, Edward Van Voorhis. 

Monroe St., nes, 19’ 68 e Reid Ave., 5 two and 
three st'y brownstone dwells.; cost, each, $3,5(0; 
owner, W.G. Browning, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; archi- 
tect, W. W. Browning; builder, G. F. Chapmanz 

Reid Ave.,ne cor. Monroe St.. two-st’y brownstone 
dwell.; cost, $4,000; owner, architect and builder, 
same as last. 

Douglass St.,8 w cor. Gowanus Canal, 2 one-at’y 
frame buildings; cost, $3.500; owner, P. G. Hughes, 
on premises; builder, P. F. O'Brien. 

Lorimer St., w 3s, 70’ s Norinan Ave., 7 frame 
dwells.; cost, total, $14,000; owner, architect and 
carpenter, David Atkin, 90 Diamond St.; mason, 
B. R. Sturges. 

Evergreen Ave., n © cor. Myrtle Ave., three-st’y 
frame sture and tenement; owner and builder, Hen- 
ry Loetler, 1924 Stockton St. 

De Kalb Ave., intersection Myrtle Ave., three-st’y 
brick store and dwell.; cost, $6,000; owner, S. Bran- 
secu 19 Cumberland St.; architect, J. D. Rey- 
nolds. 

Hancock St., No. 704, three-st’y brick dwell.; cost, 
$4,000; owner, Mrs. Wornier, 702 Hancock St.; archi- 
tect, J. E. Dwyer; builders, Nolan & Morrison. 

Hicks St., e 8. 150' 8 Joralemon St., 4 two-st’y 
brick coach-houses and stables, cost, each, $5,v00; 
owner, R. F, Bush; builders, H. O’Brien and W.: 
Durin. 

Stockholm St., 8 8, 275'e@ Evergreen Ave., three- 
st’y frame dwell.; cost, $3,000: owner, Win. Walsh, 
62 Elim St.; architect and carpenter, Robert Ford; 
mason, C. Collins. 

Van Buren St., 88, 120’e Stuyvesant Ave., 15 three- 
st’y dwells; cost, cach, $1,700; owner, Richard Lee, 
Gates Ave.; architect, B. T. Robbins; builders, E. 
K. Robbins and J. M, Sager & Sons, 

Stagg St., n 8, 450‘ w Waterbury St., three-st’ 
frame tenement; cost, $5,000; owner, Mrs. Schnei- 
der, Bushwick Ave. and Stagg St.; architect, John 
Platte; builders, Ulrich Maurer and John Frey. 

ALTERATIONS, — Grand Are., cor. Graham Ave., raise 
one st'y; cost, $2,450; owner, Mrs. Finnegan, Gra- 
ham Ave., near Grand Ave.; architect, W. B, Dit- 
mars; builders, J. Dunn and O. H. Doolittle. 

President St., No, 256, raised one st'y; also, three- 
st'y brick extension, cost, $3,400; owner, C. Bosher, 
om premises; architect and builder. E)i Osborn. 

Myrtle Ave., No, 681, one-st’y addition; cost, $2,000; 
owner, N. Evans, 391 Bedford Ave.; architect, S. 
Harbison; builders, J. Rule and J. Hough. 

Joralemon St., No, 95, add one st’y and new three- 
st’y brick extension; cost, $&.9°0; owner, Thomas 
E. Stillman, on premises; architect, R. B. Eastinan; 
builders, ‘Thos. B. Kutan and Long & Barnes. 

Marcy Ave., 8 Ww cor. Keap St., one-st’y addition; 
cost, $10,000; owner, Reformed Episcopal Church, 


Chicago. 


STRIKE. — Tho strike of the brickmakers has finally 
cemetoanend. Prices of brick have declined, and 
in consequence building operations have been re- 
sumed, and the outlouk is good for an active season, 

BUILDING Permits, — Third Swedish M. E. Church, 
brick basement, 20’ x 70’, 3259 Fifth Ave.; cost, 
$5,000. 

J.J. Curran, three-st’y and basement brick dwe)l. 
48’ x 48’, 530 and 532 West Jackson St.; cost, $5,000, 

R. W. Prendergast, three-at’'y and basement brick 
dwell., 24’ x '4’, 634 W. Jackson St.; cost, $4,000, 

J. Koutinick, three-st’y and basement brick dwell. 
21’ x 56’, 557 Nineteenth St.; cost, $4,000. : 

Frank Kreice, twost’y brick dwell., 846 North 
Ashland Ave.,; cost, $2.51, 

J. Kotowsky, two-st’y brick dwell., 21’ x 50’, 474 
Twentieth St.; cost, 82,500. : 

Merchants’ Parcel Delivery Co. one-st’y brick 
building, 16’ x 70’, 96 Jackson St.; Geo. G. Garnsey 
er teee Wm. Sole yas cost, $2,300, i 

*. H. Bessa, two-st’y brick flats, 21’ x 62’ 28 
Elizabeth St.; cost, $3. 5100, eee 

E. J. Lehman, four-st’'y and basement brick store 
and flats, 43’ x 38’, 9 Polk St.; cost, $5,000, 
~ N, Johnson, two-et’y and basement brick shop and 
dwell, 32’ x 52’, 220 Townsend St.; cost, $2,500. 

G. P. Adains, to put mansard roof, 23’ x 56’, on 
dwell., No. 2118 Indiana Ave.; cost, $3,900. , 

Ezekiel Morrison, two-st’y brick dwell., 24’ x 64! 
3722 Lake Ave.; cost, $4,000; W. H. Drake, archi- 

ect. 

Board of Education, two-st’y basement and attic 
brick school-house, 75’ x 8&5’, Twentieth St., bet. John- 
son and Halsted Sta.; cost, 40,000, 

Board of Education, two-st'y basement and attic 
brick school-house, 75’ x 85’, Central Park Ave. and 
yen : ae cost, $40,000, 

. Russell Jones, two-ast'y brick additio : ' 
2498 Michigan Ave.; cost, $3,500, ne en, 

F. Stamcek, two-st’y and basement brick dwell,. 21° 
x 50’, Loomis and Nineteenth St.; cost, $3.850, ° 

Win. Kern, four-st'y and basement brick dwell] 
ae store, 25’ x 84’, 292 Milwaukee Ave.; Cost, 38 z 

on, : 

Charles Brockman, two-st’y and basen ’ 
one 20’ x 10’, 366 Jenta ere onal. g220n nHek 

F. H. Seymour, store, irreyular shape 
Jackson St.; cost, $13,000, Borene apa 

W.H.H isxins. eee ety brick, with stone trim- 
mings, 23' x 43’, 155 Douglass Ave.; cost : 

D, Cleveland, architect. : SH 0005. Des 
- Oleson, two-st’'y and basement bri 
oe Fark ae. cost, os O00. se on ells 
ohn Ruddy, three st’y brick flats, 22’ f 
Weston St.; cost, os 000. " eeu 
. Klatz, two-st’y brick dwell-, 22’ x 70’ - 
vel St.; cost, $3,500. . , eee 
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J. F. Wiachbeck, two-st'y brick dwell., 22’ x 44’, 
166 Seminary Ave.; cost, $3,000), 

John Schneider, two-st’y brick dwell., 22’ x 50’, 
63 Goethe St.; cost, $4,500, 

Wm. Hancox, two-st'y and basement brick dwell., 
22’ x 46’, 16 Evergreen Ave.; cost, $3,000. 

C. L. Fredrick, two-st’y flats, 48’ x 68’, 382 and 384 
Fulton St.; cost, $13,000. 

R. S. Shepard, six-st’'y and basement brick store, 
73’ x 80’, Adams and Market Sts.; cost, $60,000. 

B. L. Anderson & Co., two-st'y brick office and 
dwell., 382% Laurel St.; cost, $4,500. 

G. E. & F. W. Farrell, three-st’y dwell., 24’ x 50’, 
2705 Indiana Ave.; cost, $9,000. 

A. Lehn, two-at’y brick dwell., 22’ x 46’, 642 West 
Fifteenth St.; cost, $2,500. 

Mrs. Wilson, two-st'y and basement brick dwell., 
21’ x 40’. 627 North Koby St.; cost, $4,500. 

J.J. Bufton, two-st’y and basement brick flats, 25’ 
x 53’, 236 Irving Pl.; cost, $3,500. 

College of Physicians and Surgeons, three-st'y 
basement and attio brick college-building, 70’ x 100’, 
Harrison and Honore Sts.; cost, S60,00U. 

A. Rogerson, two-st'y brick dwell., 25’ x 60’, 68 
Lincoln Ave.; cost, £5,0. 

W. Peters, one-st’y brick cottage, 20’ x 35’, 148 Os- 
good St.; cost, $3,000. 

Thos. Maloney, two-st’y brick dwell., 21’ x 50’, 
3530 Dearborn St.; cost, $2,200. 

Cc. F. Bulkly, two-st’y dwell, and barn, 881 Wash- 
ington St.; cost, $6,400. 

}. P. Kimball, two-st’y and basement brick dwell., 
44’x 50’, Ontario St.; cost, $10,000. 


Cincinnati. 


PRINTING OFFICE.—Measrs. Russel, Morgan & Co. are 
having plans prepared for a new printing house on 
Eggleston Ave.; the building will be brick, 80’ x 220’, 
six st’y, and cost about $50,000; Mr. Henry Bevis, 
architect. 
Hotrry.—The Carlisle Estate is to build another large 
addition to the St. Clair Hotel, cor. of Mound and 
Sixth Sts.; Mr. A. C. Nash, architect. 
Houses.—Mr, Jus. W. McLaughlin is preparing plans 
for a wooden house for Mr. E. W. Cunningham, on 
Mount Auburn; cost, $15,000. 
BUILDING PERMITS.—Since our last report the fol- 
lowing building permits have been issued: 

C. W. Agin, two-st’y frame, Kenton St.; cost, $4,- 
000. 

E. W. Cunningham, two-st’y frame dwell., Auburn 
Ave.; cost, $10,000. 

John Riching, one-st’y frame dwell., Calhoun St.; 
cost, $1,600. 

P. Hoyle, two-st’y frame dwell., Donahue St., near 
Hammond St.; cost, $2,500. 

Sam'‘l] Jones, 2 one-st’y frame dwells., Sixth St., 
bear Gilbert Ave.; cost, $3,000. 

Sam’) Hotfmeir, two-st’y brick dwell., Seventh St., 
bet. Linn and Bay Miller; cost, $6,000, 

Chas Wichmann, three-st’'y brick, Rachel St., near 
Third Ave.; cost, $7,100, 

Ahreus Mfg. Co, addition to brick factory, Web- 
ster St., near Main; cost, $3,500, 

25 permits for repairs; cost, $12,000. 

Total permits to date, 302. 

Total cost to date, $765,700. 


Denver, Col. 


STREET R. R. CAR-STARLES. — Brick car-stables, 101’ 
x 119’, Thirty-third St.; cost, $8,000; R. 8S. RKuesch- 
laub, architect. 

BUSINESS BLOCKS. —F. J. Bancroft, three-st’y brick 
business block, 51’x 100’, Sixteenth St.; cost, $29,400; 
R. S. Roeschlaub, architect. 

Jas. KE. Bates, two-st’y brick business block, 50’ x 
60’, Blake St.; cost, $6,000; F, Edbrooke, architect. 

Moritz Barth, four-st’y brick business block, 50’ x 
125’, Blake St ; cost, $26,000; F.C. Eberly, architect. 

E. P. Block, two-st’y brick business block, 25’ x 40’, 
Arapahoe St.; cost, $3,460; KE. P. Brink, architect. 

Davis, Creswell & Co., four-st’y brick business 
block, 10 x 125’, Blake St.; cost, $26,000; Edbrooke 
& Co., architects. 

Elizabeth M. Byers, three-st'y brick business 
block, 50’ x 100’, Arapahoe St.; cost, $27,00U. J. H. 
Littlefield. architect. 

Conrad Walbrach, three-st’y brick business block, 
50’ x 125’, Sixteenth St.; cost, $24,000; Mr. Quayle, 
architect. 

DWELLINGS. — Geo, F. Shutz, two-rt’y double brick 
dwell., 32’ x 55’, Glenarm St.:; cost, $5,0:10. 

C. Hager, two-ast'y brick dwell., 23’ x 55’, South 
Fifteenth St.; J. H. Littletield, architect. 

Chas. L. Dow, two-st’y brick dwell., 22’ x 40’, East 
Seventeenth St.; cost, $3.00. 

Conrad Walbrach, two-st’y brick dwell., 34’ x 65’, 
Sherman St.; cost, $6,609, F. CU. Eberley, architect. 

John Ray, 2 one-st’y dwells., 23’ x 5u’, Champa St.; 
cost, $4,5'0. 

Erastus Bennett, 6 brick tenement-houses, 31’ x 
127’, California St.; cost, $9,550. 

Mrs. Wormington, two-st’y double brick dwell., 
34’ x 43’, Curtis St.; cost, $5,01), 

Martha E. Pendegast. two-st’y brick dwell., 25’ x 
50’, Champa St.; cost, $3,500. 

W. A. Rhodes, two-st’y brick dwell., 28’ x 44’, 
South Fifteenth St.; cost, $4,000. 

J. G. Moore, two-st'y brick dwell., 36’ x 100’, Wel- 
ton St.; cost, $16,000; J. H. Littlefield, architect; 
also, two-st’y brick dwell., 53’ x 57’, Twenty-second 
St.; cost 39,000. 

David Allen, two-st’y brick dwell., 20’ x 50’, Stout 
St.; Nichols & Canimann, architects; cost, $4,000. 

John Milheim, two-st’y double brick dwell., 44’ x 
70’; cost, $14,000. 

M. W. Howard, 2 one-st’y brick dwells., 22’ x 46’, 
Grant Ave.; const, 84.000. 

Mrs. Mary C. Bliss, three-st’v brick dwell., 26’ x 
125’, Blake St.; cost, $1U,000; Nichols & Canimann, 
architects, 

Mrs. Claire M. Parker, two-st’y brick dwell., 37’ x 
30’, Chainpa St.; cost, 39,000; also dwell., 30’ x 50’; 


cost, 38,000, 
Detroit. 


Hovusrs.—A. C. Varney, architect, has the following 
work on hand: — 
Brick dwell., No. 130 Alexandrine Ave.; cost, 


$15,000. 
Brick dwell., No. 575 Cass Ave.; cost, $12,000, 


2 frame dwells., Fast Fort St.; cost, $4,009. 
Frame dwell., Alexandrine Ave.; cost, $2,400, 
Frame dwell., No. 625 Second St.; cost, $4,700. 
Frame dwell., No. 61 Jay St.; cost, $3,200, 

IN GENERAL.—Very few buildings of importance are 
{n contemplation for the coming season and there 
ig an eagerness and close competition among con- 
tractors in consequence. 

BuILDING PekMits. — Honey & Sheridan, frame 
house, No. 53 Joy St.; coat, $2,500. 

M. A. Adains, double brick house, No. 60 Spencer 
St.; cost, $4,0°0. 
: John Holmes, frame house, East Fort St.; cost, 

2,100, 

Martin Seholl & Son, brick bouse, No. 96 Alfred 
St.; cost, $10,000, 

J, Fairbairn, addition to brick house, Nos. 90 and 
92 East Columbina St.; cost, $2,500, 

Theo. Otjev, double brick dwell., No, 21 Twenty- 
second St.; cost, $4,000. 

W.G. Vinton, frame house, Third Ave.; cost, §2,- 


400. 
W. G. Vinton, 5 brick houses, Park St.; coat, $20,- 
000 


Joseph Taylor, brick house, Davenport St.; cost, 
$11,500; Gordon W. Lloyd, architect. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


HovseEs,.—C, G. Vanstrom has the foundation in for 
an $8,000 house on Chicago Ave., near Franklin, and 
Chas. A. Holmberg is building on the adjoining lot. 

QO. C. Larson is building a double house on s8 Ninth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., to cost abt. $3,500, 

G. Peterson bas commenced a $9,000 house ou Ce- 
dar Ave., near Layman's. 

Chas. Layman is building a $3,590 house on Cedar 
Ave., bet. Twenty-eighth and Twenty-ninth Sts., and 
Cobb & McLean are building two $1,800 houses on 
lots adjoining. 

Geo. A. Hanson is building 19 small houses at the 
cor. of ‘T'wenty-eighth St. and Twenty-eighth Ave., 
and Brown & Patten 5 houses on Twenty-seventh 
St., near the Milwaukee shops. 

J. Lange is building a double tenement-house on 
sr 8 cor. of Fifth St. and Nineteenth Ave.; cost, 

4,000. 

Thos. Dunn {s building a $3,000 house on Seventh 
St., below Nineteenth Ave. 

J. B. and W. L. Bassett are to build a double house 
with a cut-stone front, cor. of Tenth st. and 8s s Sev- 
enth Ave.; cost, £20,000, 

John Worman is to build, cor. s a Sixth Ave. and 
Eighth St., 8 tine residences, cost abt. $32,000, 

M. B. Koon is to build a 310,000 house on Eighth 
St. and Seventh Ave. 

Dr. C. E. Rogers is to build a block of 4 tenements 
of stone, and three stories, on Nicollet St., Nicollet 


ve. 

T, W. Winslow is to build 2 double bouses; cost, 
$15,000; after plans by E. S. Stephens, on Seventh 
Ave. and s of Fourth Ave. 

Henry B. Bexrd is to build 24 houses in the Lin. 
coln St. supplement to the Fast Side addition, 

IKKees & Fisk have drawn plans for a S$v,000 house. 

Henry Rodelsteadt is building a double house on 
Sais St., bet. Fifth and Sixth Aves., n, to cost, 

300, 

Charles Young is building a §2.509 house on Haw- 
thorne Ave. opposite E. M. Wilson's. 

J. W. Milter is building a house on Seventh St., 
bet. Fifteenth and Sixteenth Aves., n; cost, $3,500, 

H. M. Leighton is building a house on the cor, of 
Twelfth Ave., nv and Eighth St.; eost, 93.200, 

STORES.—Martin Butferding is building a store, cor. 
of Sixth St. and Plymouth Ave. 

John Schokwaller is building a two-st'y frame 
store, with a front of 47° on Hennepin Ave., bet. 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Sts. 

W. Knight is building a two-st'y frame store on 
Washington Ave. bet. Fourth and Fifth Ave., n. 

Mrs. Shubeker is building a store on Washington 
Ave. bet. Fourth and Fifth Aves., n. 

RAILWAY STABLES.—Work has begun on the stables 
for the Monroe St. extension of the atreet railway. 
The barn will be 80’ x 100’, and will cost, $8,500. 

The Pioneer Press reports the following: — 

Business BeiLDINGs.—W, W. Parker is to baild a 
two-st’y building on Fourth St., near the s cor. of 
Second Ave, 

Robert Kalphoff is to build a two-st’y store build- 
ing on the cor. of Franklin and Minnehaba Ave.; 
cost, $5.0'4). 

Frank J. Mackey is to build a seven-st’y building 
at the cor. of Fifth St. and Nicollet Ave. 

Warren B. Duanell has prepared the plans for a 
three-st’y frame building on the triangular piece of 
ground on s 8 Sixteenth Ave. and Cedar Ave. 

vc. H. Kittel and A. F. Kenyon are to build 4 stores 
on Sixth St. 


New York. 


APARTMENT-Tfouse, — Another magnificent apart- 
ment-house is to be built on Fifth Ave., which is to 
be fire-proof throughout. It is to cost 380,000, 

RESIDENCE. — Plans have been prepared for a resi- 
dence for Mr. Russell Sage, to be built on the n w 
cor. of Fighth Ave. and Ninetieth St. 

CHURCH. — A newchurch is to be built by the Society 
of the Broadway Tabernacle, at Nos. 455, 457 and 
459 Sixth Ave. The building will be 74’ wide and 
100’ deep. 

ALTERATIONS, — Mr. H. E. Fisk’s residence, No. 2017 
Fifth Ave., is to receive improvements, including a 
bay-window, to cost $2,5°0, and Mr. Theron S. 
Strong’s house, on West Fifty-second St., is to be 
extensively decorated, both from designs of Messrs. 
J.C. Cady & Co, 

BUILDING Penmirs, — Eldridge St., No. 163, four-st'y 
brick factory: cost, $4.000; owner, Cornelia A. Kip, 
326 Pleasant Ave.; builder, Jaines M, Seaman. 

Fast Firiy-serenth st., Nos, 220 and 222, 2 two-st’y 
brick and granite stables; cost, ench, 88,500; owner, 
Willian B. Baldwin, 145 West Fifty-fifth St.; archi- 
tect. Geo, B. Pelham; mason, D. Kennedy. 

One Hundred and Twenty tifth St., 88, 123! @ Sev- 
enth Ave., 2 five-st’y brownstone flats: cost, each, 
$15,000; owner, Catharine Fettretch, 112 Weat One 
Hundred and Twenty-fifth St.; architect, D. J. Mc- 
Rae; builder, Jobn Fettretch. 


four-rt’'y brownstone dwells.; cost, $14,090; owner, 
Patrick McQuade, 157 East Eighty-second St.; archi- 
tect, A. B. Ogden. 

One Hundred and Fourteenth St.,8 8, 80’ w Lexing- 


ton Ave., four-st’y brick double flat: cost, $17,000; 


owner, Thomas F, Treacy, 60 East One Hundred and 


Twenty-third St.; architect, R. Rosenstock. 

East Evqghtieth St., No. 169, four-avy brick and 
freestone stable: cost, $18,000; owner, Win. P. and 
A. M. Parsons, 184 Kast Sixty-fourth St.; architect, 
Wm. Baker. 

East Thirty-third St., No. 251, five-st’y brick cigar- 
factory and stable in rear; cost, $12,000; owner, 
Berhard Metzger, 627 Second Ave.; architect, Rd. 
Wirth, Jr. 

One Hundred and Tirenty-ninth St., 8 8, 125’ © 
Eighth aAve., 6 four-st’'y Ohio-stone apartment- 
houses; cost, each, 815,000; owner, Jas. Fretrer, 
Brooklyn; architect, Chas. Baxter. 

West Fifteenth St., No, 15%, fivest’y brownstone 
tenement; cost, $20,000; owner, Christopher Mooney, 

20 West Forty-eighth St.; architect, C. F. Ridder, 


Jr. 

Eighth Are.,8 e cor. One JHundred and Twenty- 
ninth St.; 5 four-st’y brick apartment-houses; cost, 
each, $14,009; owner, Win. K. Forster, 760 Lafayette 
Ave., Brooklyn; architect, S. M. Styles. 

Delancey St.,8 w cor, Chrystie St., fivest’y brown- 
stone tenement; cost, $12,000; owner, Henry HK. 
Mount, 39) Pearl St.; architect, Jas. E. Ware. 

One Hundred and Nineteenth St., 68, 165’ e Fourth 
Ave., four-st’y brick dwell.; cost, £4,500; owner 
Mrs. Mary McKargney, No. 224 West One Hundred 
and Twenty-fourth St.; architect, M. L. Ungrich; 
builder, Patrick McKargney. 

West Serty-third St., Nos. 302 and 304, three and 
two st’y sandstone stable; cost. $60,000; owner, 
Frank Werk, 13 East Twenty-sixth St.; architect, 
G. K. Harding. 

Broadway, w 8, 50’ n One Hundred and Thirty- 
ninth St., threest'v brick dwell.; cost, $15,600; 
owner, Thomas Loughran, Broadway and One Hun- 
dred and Forty-first St.; architect, D. J. MacKae. 

One Hundred and Thirty-ninth St., ns, 15’ w 
Broadway, twou-st'y brick stable; cost, $8,000; owner 
and architect, same as last. 

First Are., No. 1119, four-st’y brick stable; cost, 
$4,200; owner, P. T. Wier, 17 Fast Fifty-eighth St.; 
architect, A. De Saldern; builder, Jno, Fitzpatrick, 

Madison Ave., ne cor. One Hundred and Twenty- 
third St., 5 three-st’'y brownstone dwells.; cost, each, 
$9,500; owner and builder, H. M. Edmundstone, 64 
Pulaski St., Brooklyn; architect, James E. Ware. 

One Hundred and Twenty-third St., 1%, 76 e Mad- 
ison Ave, 4 three-st'y brownstone dwwells.; cust, 
$8,500 each; owner and builder, same as last. 

Sucty-second St., 8 w cor. Park Ave., seven-st’y 
brick apartinent-house; cost, $175,000; owner, Wm. 
Van Antwerp, IL East Fifty-tifth St.; architect, 
a: Cauvet; builders, G. P. Broas and Cooper & 

eed. 

Mest) Fifty-fourth St., No. 147, two-et’y brick 
stable; cost, 88,000; owner, William B. Baldwin, 145 
West Fifty fifth St.; architect, Geo. B. Pelham; 
mason, David Kennedy. 

Lvxington Ave., es, from Sixty-sixth to Sixty-sev- 
enth St., on rear of southerly side, two-st’y brick 
hospital; cost, $19,000; owner, Mt. Sinai Hospital, on 
premises; architects, H. J. Schwarzmann & Co.; 
builders, Alexander Brown, Jr., and T. J. Dutfy. 

One Hundred and Fourteenth St, ns, 270’ e First 
Ave., 3 four-st’'y brick tenements; cost, £12,00U each; 
owner, James O'Shea, 2312 Firat Ave.; architect, 
Andrew Spence. 

Wall St.,fout of, on East River, one-st'y frame 
ferry-hou-e; owner, Union Ferry Co.; architect, 
George W. Wright. 

East One Hundred and Fourteenth St., Nos. 322 
and 324, 2 fuur-st’'y brick tenements; cost, each, 
$9,000; owner, William Fernchild, Spring Valley, 
N.J.; architect, John Melneyre; builder, Ccoras J. 
Fernchild. 

Fourth Are., es, 20’n Ninety-first St., 4 three-st’y 
brownstone dwells.; cost, each, $9,000; owner, John 
Sullivan, 1365 Lexington Ave. 

East Thirty-nrrst St., No. 121, rear, four-st’y and 
basement brick carriage-repository; cost, $5,000; 
owner, R. M. Stivers, 142 East Thirty-first St.; archi- 
tect, Geo. M, Huss; builders, Geo. W. Moore and F. 
Schuler. 

Monroe St., No. 130, 2 five st’y brick tenements; 
cost, $7.500 each; owner, Isabella Harrison, 354 
West Twenty-ninth St.; builder, David H. King. 

One Hundred and Tiwenty-cighth St., n 8, 175' 6 
Seventh Ave., four-st’y brick apartment-house; cost, 
$20.00); owner, Chas, H. Fenton, 158 East One Hun- 
dred and ‘I'weuty-fourth St.; architect, Chas. Bax- 
ter. 

Seventy-second St., n 8, 100’ e Tenth Ave., seven- 
st’y brick apartment-house; cost, $150,000; owner, 
Wm. V. A. Mulhallon, 18 East Fourteenth St.; 
architect, Wm. H. Cauvet. 

Tee'fth St, 88, d2' 2". e Seventh Ave., four-st’y 
brick hospital; cost, $150,000; owners, Sisters of 
Charity, St. Vincent's Hospital, West Eleventh St., 
near Seventh aAve.; architect, William Schickel; 
mason, Mare Ejdditz. 

Serenty-etghth St, ns, 219° w Ave, A, four-at'y 
brick tenement; cost, $7,500; owner and builder, 
doln Goerlitz, 338 Kast Sixtieth St.; architect, 
Julius Boekell. 

Seventy-fourth St., ne cor. Fifth Ave., four-et’y 
brick dweil.; cost, $120,000; owner, Wim. Van Ant- 
werp, 11 East Fifty-tifth St.; architect, Wm. H. 
Cauvet; builders, G. P. Broas and Cooper & Weed. 

fifty-haird St. ss, 500’ w Fifth Ave., 4 four-st’y 
and basement brick dwells.; cost, $40.00 each; 
cuners: etc., MecCatrerty & Buckley, 8lv Fourth 

ve. 

Fiqhty-fifth St.. ns, 100’ w Second Ave.,5 four-st'y 
brownstone apartment-houses; cost, €20,000 each; 
owner, William Henderson, 351 East Eighty-fifth 
St.; architect, John C Burne. 

Pearl St,, No, HH, five-st’y brick and iron store; 
cost, $27,000; owner, Charles S$. Smith, 25 West For- 
ty-seventh St.; architect, J. Morgan Slade. 

One Hundred and Tiventy-firth SO, 18, 381! w Sixth 
Ave., four st’y brownstone tenement; cost, 814,000; 
owner, architect and builder, Wm. M. Wilson, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. 


Eighty-seventh St., 6 8, 62’ © Lexington Ave.,2 ALTERATIONS. ~ Fifty-second St., 6 w cor. Third 
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John A. Stephenson and George White, 6 two- 
st’y brick dwells., 15’ x 30’, cor. Tenth and E Sts., 
8 w; Cost, $12,000. 

James Robbins, brick dwell., 21’6” x 33’, three-st’ 
and cellar, Q St., between Fourteenth and Fifteent 
Sts., n w; cost, $4,600. 

F. H. Plummer, brick dwel]., 20’ x 33’, three-st’y 
and basement, H St., between Nineteenth and Twen- 
ticth Sts., n w; cost, $5,500. 

John H. Mattingly, brick dwell., 20’ x 40’, three- 
st’y and cellar, Sixth St., between D and E Sts., 8 w; 
cost, $5,500. 

Charles Liberman and R. I. Fleming, 2 brick 
dwells., 213’ x 40’, three-st’y and basement, L St., 
Hy Fifteenth St. and Vermont Ave., n w; cost, 

14,000. 

Mrs. Mary Lawler, two-st’y brick dwell., 20’ x 40’, 
cor. Nineteenth and R Sts., n w; cost, $2,549. 

Gen. A. A. Humphrey, brick dweli., 25’ x 84’, 
three-st’y and basement, Connecticut Ave., between 
M and N Sts., n w; cost, $19,0/0. 

Mrs. I. Higgins, brick dwell., 20’ x 38’, three-st’ 
and cellar, Massachusetts Ave., between Twelf 
and Thirteenth Sts., n w; cost, $8,000. 

J.T. and T. H. Harlin, 2 brick dwells., 36’ x 40’, 
two-st’y and cellar, Seventh St., between East Capi- 
tol and A Sts., 8 e; cost, $5,600. 

W. H. Goddard, brick dwell., 27’ x 64’, three-st'y 
and basement, cor. Connecticut and‘Hillyer Aves., 
DW; cost, $20,000. 

Chas. E. Foster, three-st’y brick office, 22’ x 60’, 
F St., between Ninth and Tenth Sts., n w; cost, 

n 


$4,500. 

W. O. Dennison, brick office, 22’ x 75’, three-st’y 
and cellar,{F St., between Ninth and Tenth Sts., nw; 
cost, $5,000. 

Wm. Cissell, 2 two-st'y brick dwells., 16’ x 32’, 
Fourth St., between B St. and Maryland Ave., n e; 
cost, $3,000. 

Christian Church, one-at’y brick church, 64’ x 71’, 
Vermont Ave., between N St. and lowa Circle, nw; 
cost, $38,500. 

George S. Beall, brick dwell., 20’ x 50’, two-st’ 
and cellar, M St., between Twelfth and Thirteen 
Sts., nw; cost, $3,300. 

Jerome Bonaparte) two-st’y brick stable, 44’ x 46’ 
rear of residence, K St., between Sixteenth an 
Seventeenth Sts., n w; cost, $4,700. 

Mrs. Mary Ashford, two-st’y brick dwell., 21’ x 32’, 
Dunbarton St., between Green and Montgomery 
Sts., Georgetown; cost, $1,900. 

In addition to the above, 55 permits have been 
issued for minor repairs, amounting to $11,870. 


R. F. Heitkamp, four-st’y addition to hotel; cost, 
$8,500. ; 

Washington University, two-st’y addition to Uni- 
versity; cust, $9,00u. 

Patrick McUrath, two-st’y tenement; cost, $5,- 
500. 
bD. Rueckert, two-st’y dwell.; cost, $2,800. 

Jefferson Ave., Railway Co., two-st’y stable; cost, 
$5,000. 

St. Alphonsus Church, three-st’y school; cost, 
$35,000. 

L. L. Ashbrook & Co., two-st’y pork-house; cost, 
$3,000, 

James Stewart & Co., 8 two-st'y dwells.; cost, 
$14,000. 

R. F. Fosburgh, two-st’y dwell.; cost, $5,000. 

James Stewart, two-st'y dwell.; cost, 35,000. 

Mrs. Win. Mckee, two-st’y dwell.; cost, $20,000; 
C. E. Hsley, architect. 

C. C. Weaver two-st'y dwell.; cost, $2,500. 

J. Vincent, three-st’y dwell.; cost, $5,200. 

Hermann Koch, two-st'y dwell.; cost, $2,800. 

Louis Lyman, two-st’y dwell.; cost, $2,750. 

French Silvering Co., two-st'y shop; cost, $5,400. 

Central Turner Society, twu-st’y hall; cost, $5,- 
000. 

August Meier, two-st’y dwell.; cost, $4,900. 

‘Thos. Halpin, three-st’y store and dwell.; cost, 
$10,000. : 

Mrs. Mary Shore, two-st’y dwell.; cost, $3,000. 

James Halpin, two-st'y dwell.; cost, $&,500. 

George P. Whitelaw, four-st’y store building; cost, 
$20,000. 

Eugene Amour, two-st'y dwell.; cost, $2,900. 

Charles McGrievy, two-st’y dwell.; cost, 3,800. 


St, Paul, Minn. 


A. D. Hinsdale, architect, has the following work 
{n hand: 

Hosrira.. — Addition to county and city hospital, 
two-st’y and cellar of brick, 40" x 50’; cost, $800. 
STORES.—Block of 2 stores, 50’ x 70’, three-st’y brick, 
and VUhio sandstone, on Wabasha St., near Ninth 

St., for Mr. A. Winters; cost, $15,000. 

Block of 5 stores, 90’ x 15u’, for William Constans, 
cor. Wacouta and Seventh Sts., three-st’y, fronts to 
be of St. Louis press brick and Ohio sandstone; cost, 
$45,000. 

PAcKING Hovuse.—Pork packing house of brick and 
stone, three-st'y, cor. of Minnesota and Eighth Sts., 
60’ x 100’, for T. J. McMillan; cost, 18,000. 

TENEMENT-HoOUSES.—Block of brick tenements, cor. 
of Market and Fourth Sts., 50’ x 100’, three-st’y, of 
press brick, sandstone and terra-cotta, for Dr. J. 
H. Stewart; cost, $75,000. 

Block of two tenements of brick, 50’ x 80’, three- 
st’y, brick and Ohio stone for fronts, for Dra. Stew- 
art & Wheaton, on Washington St.; cost, $15,000. 

CoTTAGEs.—Cottage residence of wood, two-st’y-and-a 
half on Tenth St., for Mr. T. J. McMillan; cost, $7,- 
000 


Cottage of wood, on Holly Ave., for J. Brand, 32’ 
x 52'; cost, $4,100. 

Cottage for C. Hall, on Dale St., 28’ x 42’, of wood; 
cost, $3,200. 

§ Cottage for R. C. Munger, on Dayton Ave.; cost, 
53,000. 

Also a block of 4 houses for R.C. Munger, on Day- 
ton Ave., three-st’y and cellar, 50’ x 835’, of wood, 
cost, $14,000. . 

Hovusrs.—Block of 5 brick houses, three-st’y, for Mr. 


Ave., four-st’y brick extensions; cost, $4,500; owner, 
H. M. Livingston, Saratoga Springs; builder, Rob- 
ert Bowne. 

West Fifty-sirth St., No. 32, three-st’y brick ex- 
tensions; cost, $5,000; owner, Sheppard Knapp, 118 
West ‘I'weltth St.; architect, Geo. EK. Harding. 

Lexington Ave., 08, from Sixty-sixth to Sixty-sev- 
enth St., two-st’y brick extensions; cost, $10,000; 
owner, the Mt. Sinai Hospital, on premises; archi- 
tect, H. J. Sehwarzmann & Co.; builders, Alexander 
Brown, Jr., and T. J. Dutty. 

Ave. A,secor. Twenty-tirst St., raised 9’ 2”, sec- 
ond story removed, peak roof; cost, $3,000; owner 
and mason, New York Gas-Light Co., 157 Hester St.; 
architect and carpenter, Thos. F. Rowland. 

West Thirteenth St., No. 2, front alteration, iron- 
work; cost, $2,500; owner, A. Rigney, on premises; 
architect, A. Craig. 

Last Seventy-fourth St., No. 40, interior altera- 
tions, etc.; cost, $5,000; owner, Joseph Liebmann, 
493 Bushwick Ave., Brooklyn; architect, G. L. 
Morse. 

East Fourteenth St., No. 107, vault under Four- 
teenth-street sidewalk, buildings front and rear 
connected by a one-st’y extension, etc.; eost, $6,000; 
owner, Stelnway & Sons, on premises; architect, W. 
Schickel; builders, C. Eberspacker and W. A. Van- 
derhotf, 

East Twenty-first St., No. 107, one-st’y brick ex- 
tension, ete.; cost, $3,000; owner, James A. Scrymser, 
107 East Twenty-first St.; architect, E. T. Littell. 

East Fifty-third St., No. 11ti, remove mansard 
and carry up front wall: also, six-st’y brick exten- 
sion, interior alterations; cost, $35,000; owner, Mary 
M. Drake, 451 West Fifty-seventh St.; architect, 
G. E. Harney; builder, not selected. 

Sirteenth St., rear of n w cor. Fifth Ave. and Six- 
teenth St., raised one st’y; also, three-st’y brick ex- 
tension; owner, F. Martinelli, 110 Fifth Ave., on 
premises; architect, Wm. Shears, . 

West Twenty-third St., No. 62, two-st’y brick ex- 
tension, interior alterations, ete.; cost, $20,000; 
owner, Charles Lowtber, 104 West Forty-fourth St.; 
architect, M. N. Cutter; builder, not selected. 


Philadelphia. 


CRURCH.—To be erected at Broad and Wharton Sts., 
“Church of the Atonement” (Presbyterian), to be 
built of Trenton brownstone, with finish of Hum- 
melstown brownstone; inner walls to be built of 
English but? bricks, relieved by Peerless red brick; 
rouf wo be open-tiinber construction, 45’ x 70’; cost, 
$15,900; Hazlehurst & Huckel, architects. 

BaNnK.—The Pennsylvania National Bank js to build 
a new bank building at thes w cor. of Seventh and 
Market Sts. 

BUILDING PERMITS.—Longshore St., e 8, bet. Key- 
stone and Tulip Sts., two-st'y store and dwell., 16’ x 
62’; Amos. W. Linn, contractor, 

Front St.,e 8,8 of York St., four-st'y factory, 36’ 
x 95'; Eldridge & Stewart, contractors. 

Catharine St., No. 116, three-st’y dwell., 18’ x 55’; 
Chas. J. Crosson, contractor. 

Sicth St.,e3, w sof Fairhill St., 6 two-st’y dwells., 
16’ x 42’; F. Heftling, contractor. 

Fisih St., e 8,8 of Lehigh Ave., three-st’y dwell. 
and two-st'y dwell., 16’ x 40’; F. Lambech, owner. 

Front St., e 3, 8 of Cumberlaiud St., three-st’y 
store and dwell., 17’ x 50’; Henry Gill, contractor. 

Canal Bank, M’y'k, third and fourth st'y addition 
to factory, 28’ x 38’; Jas. M. Preston, 


General Notes. 


ABINGDON, VA.—Two semi-detached three-st’y base- 
ment brick dwell., 34’ x &6’ each, Main St., for 
Messrs. Jas. C. Greenway and Thos. Preston Trigg; 
Mr. Jackson C. Gott, Baltimore, architect. 

ALFXANDRIA, MINN. — Proposals for building a 
school-house for Douglas County were received June 
10; L. S. Buffington, architect, Minneapolis, Minn. 

ANDOVER, O.— School-house; S. W. Foulk, archi- 
tect, Greenville, Pa.; cost, $9,000. ! 

ASTURIA, ORK. — Justus Krumbein, architect, Port- 
land, Ore., has prepared plans for a school-house, 
to cost $10,000, 

Plans have also been prepared for a two-st'y 
residence for Mr. Hoydt; cost, $6,000. 

BANGOR, PA.— A two-st’y public school building, 
to be built of brick with Sutherland Falls trim- 





Sirh St.,e@ a, s of Oxford St., 5 three-st'y dwells., 
18’ x 60’; Keely & Brownback, owners. 

Longshore St.,e8, bet. Pulipand Garden Sts., two- 
st’y store And dwell., 20’ x 5d’; Amos Linn, con- 
tractor. 

Seventh and Marriott Sis., 8 w cor., three-st’y fac- 
tory, 24’ x 40’; A. M. Green & Co., contractors. 


Wm. Constans, on Jackson St., cor. of Teuth St, 50’ 
x 10’; cost, $16,000. 

Also for Wim. Constans, on Tenth St., 3 honses, 30’ 
x 50’, two-and-a-half-st'y and cellar, of frame, cot- 
tage style; cust, $12,000, 

ttouse for Mr. J. C. Terry, cor. of St. Paul and 
Somerset Sts., two-and-a-half-st’y, of brick, 30’ x 5u’; 
cost, $4,000. 


mings; cost, $10,000; Fitzgerald, contractor; T. [. 
Lacey, architect, Binghamton, N. Y. 


y 
BATH, L. I., N. v= Iwo-st’y cottage for W. W. 


Rhodes; cost, $3,000; Palliser, Palliser & Co:, archi- 
tects, Bridgeport, Conn. 


BEMENT, ILL — bE. Bryant, one-and-a-half-st’y 


house, 30’ x 60’; cost, $3,000; Palliser, Palliser & Co., 
architects, Bridge rt, Conn. 

BINGHAMTON, N. ¥.— Hotel building for H. J. Cran- 
dall; cost, $12,000; brick, with limestone finish; 
T. I. Lacey, architeot. 

BRAINERD, MINN. — The Commissioners of Crow 
Wing County received bida for a new court-house 
and jail June 15; Kees & Fisk, architects, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 

BRISTOL, R.I.— Mr. §. C. Earle, of Worcester, has 
submitted plans for the new town-hall. 

BRUNs&WIcCK, ME.— Brunswick is to erect a town- 


Nineteenth St, ws, bet. Dickinson and ‘Tasker 
Sts., 3 two-st’y dwells., 16’x 42‘; D. S. McClure, con- 
tractor. 

fortieth St.,e 8, n of Hutton St., 4 wo-st’y dwells., 
16’ x 42’; Furman Bros. contractors. 

Diamond and Thouron Sts., nv w cor., three-st’y 
building, 50’ x 70’; Hl. M Markin, contractor. 

Ticenty-fourth and Wood Sts., ne cor., three-st’y 
addition to shop, 36’ x 100’; F. B. Mills, owner. 

Ogden St, No, 1322, 4 three-st’y dwells., 14’ x 35’; 
L. H. Eckhardt, contractor. 


TENEMENT8.—Block of 4 brick tenements, 50’ x 80’, 
lor J. A. Weide, on Tenth St., three-st’y; cost, $15,- 
000. 

Three blocks of double wood tenements, three-st’y, 
cor. St. Paul and Somerset Sts., for Mr. P. Rogers; 
cost, $16,U00. 

ARMonY.—St. Paul Armory, on Sixth St., 90’ x 104’; 
two-st'y; cost, $8,560). 

Toledo, O. 


IN GENERAL. — There has been nothing flattering to 


Second st., W 8, n of Cumberland St., five-st’y fac- 
tery, 43’ x 169’; S. Humphries, contractor. 

Ninth St., ws, np of Diamond St., 28 two-st’y 
dwells., 14’ x 42’; Jno. 8. Smith. 

West Girard Are., No, 127, three-st’y building, 14’ 
x 42’; Jno. Krainer, contractor. 

Fifth st., s,s of Mercy st., 4 two-st’y dwells., 
16’ « 42’; O. P. Fisher, contractor. 

Twenty-sixzth St., ws, 8 ot Columbia Ave., three- 
st'y dwell., 18’ x 48’, and two-st’y stable, 18’ x 4u'; 
Geo. W. Allen, contractor. 

Thompson St., 1 &,e@ of Nineteenth St., three-st’y 
dwell., Zu’ x 70’; Jno. McDowell, contractor. 

Thirty-fith and Market St., three-st’y coach fac- 
tory, 40" x 65’; D. M. Lane & Son, owners. 

South Broad St., No. 507, three-at'y dwell., 30’ x 
120’; Koydhouse & Atkinson, contractors. 

McClellan St., No. 223, two-st’y stable and shed, 
16’ x 50’; R. W. Strode, contractor. 

Poplar St.,8 8, bet. Fortieth and Forty-first Sts., 
2two-st’y dwells., 15’ x 42’; Lewis Sinith, contractor, 

Lustis St.,3 8, bet. Fourth and Fitth Sts., 18 two- 
st’y dwells., 15’ x 39’; A. M. Green & Co., contractors. 

enango St, na, wot Eight St., 3 two-st’y dwells., 
16’ x 40’; Job kurty, owner, 

Germantown Are., No. 1902, two-at'y brick build- 
ing, aud three-st’y dwell., 16’ x 62’; three-st’y store, 
12° x 30’; J. F. Green, contractor, 

Master St., No. 1220, three-st'y dwell., 16’ x 58’; 
W. D. Carter, contractor. 


St. Louis. 
BUILDING PERMITS.—Sixty-three permits have been 
issued since our last report, but 24 of which are for 
unimportant frame houses. Of the rest those worth 
$2,500 and over are as follows: — 

ce Ahlendorf, two-st’y dwell.; cost, $4,400. 
ae Hausinann, 3 two-st’y dwells.; cost, $9,- 


John Studdart, two-st’y dwell.; cost, £3,000. 
Theo. Bumiller, two-st’y dwell.; cost, $3,000, 


chronicle regarding building matters in ‘'uledo nor 
its vicinity, so far as 82 can yet show. 

The bulk of work has been a very cheap class of 
cottages and a few “ pastebuard” store buildings. 
Yet carpenters are not plenty: certainly skilled work- 
men never seemed more scarce. But of botches, 
or, more properly, poor, ignorant men who never 
learned a trade, and who are never surprised at 
being “ shipped’ at any hour in the day, and whose 
kit’ is a dull hatchet and a bent square, there are 
aplenty, indeed a surfeit. Pitiable indeed the posi- 
tion of the poor archilect who so far forgets himself 
&@3 to consent to superintend a piece of work for an 
owner 80 deluded as to believe that the building will 
be produced to him “according to plans and specifi- 
cations,” or that such a thing is possible under the 
present regime, 


BUILDING MATERIAL {gs rather high still, and will 


probably so rule. Some have cuncluded to defer 
building till there’s a decline, which can’t come un- 
le-s it is wished to repeat the horrors of '73 to ’80. 
The fact is, the prices now are healthy, where be 
fore they were far the other way. All will come 
right in time. 


DEror. —A twost’y passenger-depot, 50’ x 100’, for 


Wheeling & Lake Erie K. R., is to be built on 
Cherry aud Champlain Sts.; also a frame freight- 
house; cost to aggregate about $25,000; work to be- 
gih in June; contract to be let. 


Housk.—A two-st'y frame dwell., 27’ x 55’, is to be 


built on Nineteenth St., for Mr. Samuel Betts, at a 
cost of $3,000; Mr. N. B. Bacon is the architect; 
work to begin in June; bids being made. 


SCHOOL-HOUSE.— A two-st’'y brick school-building, 


about 80' x 8u’, is to be built on Warren St., for City 
of Toledo, at a cost of $18,000; Mr. E. O. Fallis is 
the architect; work to cominence the present sea- 


son. 
Washington, D. C. 


BOILDING PERMITS. — The following are the permits 


isa ued since last report: — 


building and soldiers’ monument combined, the 
cost not to exceed $40,000, 


BUFFALO, N. Y.— Work has been commenced on the 


Fitch Institute, a fire-proof building, cor. of Michi- 
gan and Swan Sts., 61’ x 200’, four stories above 
basement, to be of brick with terra-cotta gables and 
ornaments; to cust $130,000; Rummel & Rupp, of 
Buffalo, contractors; Alden & Lassig, of Rochester, 
the fron-work; Jas. G. Cutler, of Kochester, being 
the architect. 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, MA88.—The Union Baptist So- 


ciety (colored) ore to build a new church, to 
cost $10,000, on Maia Street, near the First Univer- 
salist Church. 


Catko, ILL, —A United States marine hospital is to 


be built here. 


CAREY, O.— A brick and stone dwell., 53’ x 65’, 1s to 


be built on Main St., for Mr. David Straw, at a cost 
of $15,000; Mr. N. B. Bacon is the architect; work 
to begin in June, °82; bids being made. 


CEDAR FALLs, lo.—The Board of I)irectors of the 


lowa State Normal School, not finding the bids of 
contractors, opened May 27, 1882, on new building as 
within the limit of the appropriation of the State 
for that purpose, adjourned till Tuesday, June 20, 
1882, asking for further bids until that tine. 


CENTREVILLE, ORE. — The contract for a new school- 


building has been let to Messrs. Gerking & Larking; 
cost, $6,850. 


CoLumbus, O.— Proposals for building a chemical 


laboratory for the Ohio State University were re- 
ceived June7; J. T. Harris & Co., architects. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND.—Residence for I. C. Elston; 


cost, $10,000, 
Single residence for W.S. Lafayette; cost, $7,000; 
C. A. Wallingford. architect. 


DANVILLE, 1LL.—On June 10, Milton M. McNell re- 


ceived proposals for building the Kimber M. E. 
Church, at the cor. of Franklin and Seminary Sts. 


DEDHAM, Mass. --The Building Committee on tbe 


new High School-house have voted to purchase the 
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Marsh lot on Washington Street, near the Catholic 
church, as the site tur the new building. 

DEFIANCE, VU. — Brick two-st'y and tower cottage, 30’ 
x 4u’, for FB. W. Le Sueur; cost, 33,000; Palliser, 
Palliser & Co., architects, Bridgeport, Conn. 

EscaNabA, Mictt.— A court-house is to be built bere 
for Delta County. 

EVANSTON, ILL. — Proposals for the erection of a one- 
at’y six-rooin school-buiiding at Evanston, [}1., to be 
completed by August 15 next, as per plaus and speci- 
fleatiuus of Edbrooke & Burnham, architects, 154 
Dearborn St., Chicago, were received May 20. 

FERGUS FALLS, Miny.—Proposals for building a ho- 
tel of 1u0 rvums were received June 1, by Miller & 
Macmuster; cost to be $23,000. 

Forr HowakRD, W1s.—‘Lhe Milwaukee and Northern 
Kailroad is to build a car-shop at a cost of $4,5u0. 
GREENVILLE, Pa.— Mr. 3s. W. fuulk, architect, has 

the following work in hand: — 
Brick dweil. for I. UC. Gibson; cost, $7,000. 
Brick dwell. fur Sam. Porter; cost, $3,0v0, 
Storeroom, for Wm. Paden; cost, $z,vu0, 
Dwell., fur J. G. MeFatle; cost, $2,0ud. 
Dwell., for‘ Chas. Beechler; cost, 23,000. 

GROTON PuINT, CONN. — General W. A. Aiken is 
building a two-st’y suminer cottage, 40’ x 4u’; cost, 
$z,5uu; Palliser, Palliser & Co., architects, Bridge- 
port, Coun. 

HaAkrFURD, CONN. — The county commisstoners have 
decided to call for no bids tor erecting the new 
county building, but the work will be done by 
Messrs, John kt. Hills and John C, Mead, under the 
direct supervision of the commissiouers, all pur- 
chases and expenditures to be made by them. 

HiawariHa, KAN.—The Missouri Pacific Kailroad is 
to build a large union depot and machine shop here. 

INDIANAPULIs, IND.—The Supreme Court has decided 
that the %2,09U,vUU appropriated by the Legisiature 
for the new State-Huuse dues not cover incidental 
expenses of any Kind, but that the full sum may be 
expended in the construction of the building. 

Mr. C. A. Wallingford has on hand as follows: 

Residence for Gev. W. Wesley; cost, $5,000. 

Residence for Chas. Martindale and Fred. Greg- 
ory; cost, $5,000. 

Residence tor Thos. Litenberg; cost, $3,000. 

Residence for M. ‘faylor; cost, $2,v00. 

IrHaca, N. Y¥.—The trustees of Cornell University 
have appropriated $20,000 for a new building to be 
called **the Armory.’’ It is to be of brick, 60’ x 
150’, An annex will contain swimming-tanks, bath- 
rooins, a gyliuasiunl, etc. 

JERSEY Ciry, N.JjJ.—A residence, 30’ x 85’, to be 
built of brick, with terra-cotta tinish, is to be erected 
for Mr. Jno. F. Ward; from designs of Mr. F.C. 
Withers, of N. Y. 

KINGSTON, IND. — Brick house for Everett Hamilton, 
4u' x 40’, is being built froin designs of Palliser, Pal- 
liser & Co., architects, Bridgeport, Conn. 

KinGstron, N. ¥.—The academy is to be raised one 
st’yin height, and a tower of brick and stone erected 
at a cost of about 325,000 from designs of Mr. C. W. 
Komeyn, ot N. Y. 

LAKEVILLE, CONN. — The corner-stone of St. Mary’s 
convent will be laid June Is. 

LAKEWooD, N. J.—A winter hotel, 50’ x 200’, is to be 
built by a party of New York capitalists; trum de- 
signs of Mr. Ht. Rdwards Picken, of N.Y. 

LANCASTER, Wis, — A. H. Barber, a two-st’y and 
tower frame cottage, 28’ x 4’; Palliser, Palliser & 
Co., architects, Bridgeport, Conn, 

LAWRENCEBURG, OU. — ‘The contract for the new 
Presbyterian Churel has been let to Martin ‘Tittle. 

LEXisGron, LLL. —Dr, C. S. Elder, two-st'y frame 
cottage house; cost, $3,000; Palliser, Palliser & Co., 
architects, Bridgeport, Conn. 

LoNvonN (East), ONr. — Proposals for a hall for the 
Ancient Urder of Foresters are received June 10; 
Wim. Joanes, architect. 

Loxu BRANCH, N.d.—A cottage, adjacent to that of 
Gen. Grant, is to be built at a cost of about $15,000; 
from designs of Mr. C. W. Komeyn, of N. Y. 

LouisVILLE, Ky.—The following building permits 
have been issued since last report: 

Cooper & Bro., brick sture and dwell.; cost, $8,- 


000. 

S. Grabfelder, brick dwell.; cost, $8,500. 

J. Comstock, brick dwell.; cost, 32,0u0. 

W.H. Bolling, brick store and dweil; cost, $6,000; 
H. P. McDonaid & Bro., architects, 

Nancy McHatten, brick dwell.; cost, $2,000. 

N. L. Johnson, brick dwell.; cost, $2,0UU. 

C. M. Slocum, brick tour-mill; cost, 6,000. 

German Protestant Orpbansge, brick dweil.; cost, 
$4,000. 

LYN, Mass.—The Lynn hospital corporation com- 
mittee has awarded the contract fur remodelling 
the Hawthorne mansion for hospital purposes to 
Joseph reed, 2d, & Sons, for >13,vuu, 

MEeEXiIcu, Mu. — bx-Gov. Charies H. Hardin bas just 
given to Hardin College 919,u0u, to buiid a pew wing 
to the edifice. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. — The Common Council has ap- 
rupriated 34u,0uu fora site and are building @ work- 
ouse. 

MuNteEVIDEO, MINN.—Proposals for building a court- 
house and jail for Chippewa County were received 
by J. Haley, architect, on May 29. 

NEW BRIGIUTUN, STATEN ISLANv.—SIix frame cottages 
to cost fruin 36,000 to 37,00U, are to be built for Mr. 
J.C. Henderson; trum designs of Messrs. Lamb & 
Rich, of N. Y. 

New Cuoncokp, O.—J. J. Best is having built an 
artistic cottage, 30’ x 35’, of brick and weod; plans 
by Palliser, Palliser & Co., architects, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

New HAVEN, Conn.—The corner-stone of Humph- 
rey-Street Congregational Church, formerly Last 
Church, was laid last week. 

New Loxvox, CONN. — House for Lieut. A. C. Tay- 
lor; cost, $25,000; Mr. J. B. Goodwin, architect, 
Norwich, Coun. 

Nawrour, RK. I.—A cottage is to be built for Mr. 
Boutelle Noyes, atthe cor. of Khode Island Ave. 
and Francis St.; from desigus of Mr. F.C. Withers, 
of N. Y. 

Norway, ME —$10,000 have already been taken in 
the stock of the proposed town-hall, 
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NoRTH ADAMS, Mass.— The North Adains Woollen 
Company have begun building a teu-tenement house, 
and others are to be built. 

Norwici, CoNn. — Wooden house and barn, for F. 
S. Osgood, Esq.; cost, $30,000; Mr. J. B. Guodwin, 
architect. 

llouse for Frank A. Mitchell, Esq.; cost, $8,000; 
J.-B. Goodwin, architect. 

Mr. Chas. Bard's residence is being greatly im- 
roved, remodelled, and decorated, after designs by 
’alliser, Palliser & Co., architects, Bridgeport, 
Conn., and under their direction. 

OSTERVILLE, MA8S.—A two-st’y frame cottage is to be 
built for Mr. T. H. Tyndale, 62’ x 45’, W. G. Pres- 
ton, of Boston, architect, 

OSHKOSH, Wis.— An association of subscribers to 
the new opera-house has been formed, the capital 
being represented at $30,000. Plans for a new 
building were presented, showing a building 6u’ x 
1lzu’, with a seating capacity of 1,017. he building 
will be of brick. 

Osweuo, N. Y.—Sheriff’s residence and jail; cost, 

20,000; the jail to be of limestone, with iron floor 
and cells; the re.idence brick with limestone finish; 
John Cerchran, contractor; T. I. Lacey, architect, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 





Oxsrik Bay, L. L.—A frame house with stable is to 


be built for Mr. W. L. Vandewirt; Messrs. Lamb & 
Rich of N. Y. are the architects. 


(Continued on page xv.) 
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ITY-HALL. 
[At Nashua, N. H.] 
Sealed proposals will be received by the Committee 


on City-Hall Repairs of the City of Nashua, N. H., 


until 12 o'clock M., Jaly lst, 1882, for certain al- 


terations and additions to the City-Hall. 


Plans and specitications can be seen at the City-Hall 


from June 16th to June 23d, both inclusive, and can 


be seen at the architects’ oftice, from June 24th to 


June 30th, both inclusive. 


Proposals must be indorsed ‘* Proposals for Altera- 
tions and Additions to the City-Hall Building, Nash- 
ua, N. H.,"’ and addressed to Hun. Benj. Fletcher, Jr., 


Mayor. 


‘The right to reject any or all bids is reserved. 
Per order of the Committee. 

WAIL! & CUTTER, Architects, 
338 7 Exchange P1., Boston, Mass. 


ITY-HALL. 
[At San Francisco, Cal.] 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE BOARD 
OF NEW CIiry-HALL COMMISSIONERS, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., May 20, 1882. 

Sealed proposals for the following work and mate- 
riala will be received by the Board of New City-Hall 
Cominissioners, for the City and County of San Iran- 
cisco, in the rooin of the Board of Supervisors, in the 
new City-Hall, City and County of San Francisco, Cal., 
between the hours of nine and ten A. M.,on Wed- 
nesiay, the 28th day of June, 1882: 

First.—Completing the internal work of part ef the 
Larkin Street front to be cuimnpleted within twenty 
weeks from date of contract, 

Second.—Supplying all the Portland Cement re- 
quired between June 1 and November 30, 1&2. 

Third.—Supplying all the Lime required between 
June 1 and Noveinber 30, 1xs2. 

‘Lhe above work to be perfurmed and materials to be 
delivered in accordance with drawings and specitica- 
tions, and conditions of contracts, to be seen at the of- 
tice of the Secretary, where forms of proposals and 
bonds will be furnished to intending bidders. 

No bids will be entertained unless made on blanks 
furnished by the Secretary of the Board, and accom- 
panied by a bond with two or mere good and suMcient 
sureties, in a suin equal to ten (1U) per cent of the to- 
tal sum of the tender, conditioned tur the due enter- 
ing into the contract by the party to whom it may be 
awarded. 

Lhe bids must be indorsed for the work proposed to 
be doe (ur inaterials to be furnished), and addressed 
to the Board of New City-Hall Comunissioners, and be 
delivered to the Board while itis in session, and within 
the hours above named. 
main Board reserves the right to reject any and all 

8. 

Payments on account of contracts will be made in 
audited demands on the ‘Treasury of the City and 
County of San Francisco, payable in gold and silver 
coin, and in the manuer provided for in the specitica- 
tions and conditions of contract. 

M.C. BLAKE, 
H. BRICK WEDEL, 
J. F.COWDERY. 
Board of New City-Hall Commissioners for the City 
and County of San Francisco. 
338 H. BARTLING, Secretary. 


OURT-HOUSE. 

[At Wyandotte, Kan.} 
Sealed proposals will, on the 20th day of June, 
A. D., 1882, and up to the hour of 12 M., on said day 
be received at the oftice of the County Clerk of the 
County of Wyandotte, in Wyandotte City, Kansas, 
for the furnishing of material aud the erection of a 
Court-House for said Wyandotte County, Kansas, in 
accordance with the plans and specifications, Which 
nay be seen at the office of said County Clerk, and at 
the office of E. T. Carr, in Leavenworth city. Each 
bid must be accompanied by a deposit of 33uu in cash 
ora certified check for that amount, as a guaranty 
that the party bidding will, within ten days, it his bid 
be accepted, enter into acontract for the completion 
of said work, and give a satisfactory bond for the 
faithful performance of the work thereby awarded to 
him. Each bidder will be required to make a separate 
bid for the erection and inclosing of the building as 
per instructions to bidders, and for the full completion 
of the building as per plans and specifications. he 

right to reject any and all bids is hereby reserved. 


D. K. EMMONS, County Clerk. 





PROPOSALS. 


RON FURRING AND LATHING. 
[At Boston, Mass.) 


OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ABCHITECT, 
‘TRRASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 26, 1882. 


Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
12 M., on the 26th day of June, 1882, for fur- 
nishing and fixiug in place complete all the iron fur- 
ring and lathing, etc., required for the U. S. Post- 
Uttice and Sub-freasury extension at Boston, Mass., 
in accordance with drawings and specification, copies 
of which and any additional information may be bad 
on application at this ottice or the office of the Super- 
intendent. JAS. G@. HILL, 

338 Supervising Architect. 


OSTRA. 
OFPICK OF NATIONAL ee ey 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 20, 1582. 

Sealed proposals, in triplicate, with a copy of this 
advertiseinent attached to each, will be received at 
this office until Tuesday, June 20, 1882, for the 
construction of @ rostrum at each of the following 
named national cemeteries: Marietta, Ga.; Stone's 
Kiver, near Murfreesboro, Tenn.; Mound City, 1.; 
Fort Leavenworth and Fort Scott, Kan. 

Copies of plans and specifications may be seen, and 
blank forms of proposals procured at this office and at 
the Quartermaster’s offices at Newport Barracks, Ky.; 
Louisville, Ky.; St. Louie, Mo., and Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kan.; at the cemeteries above named, and at 
the Chattanooga, Nashville, Memphis and Kuoxville, 
‘Tenn., national cemeteries. 

Proposals should be indorsed ‘‘ Propossis for Ros- 
trums,’’ and addressed to the officer in charge of 
National Cemeteries. Washington, BD. C. 

‘They will be opened at noon on the date specified, 
when bidders are invited to be present. 

338 BENJ. C. CAKD, Q. M., U.S. A. 


HOPS. 








[At Columbus, O.] 

Sealed proposals will be received until 12 o’clock, 
June 26, 1882, in the oftice of the Superintendent, 
at the Institution for Deaf and Dumb, in Columbus, O. 


A. 


For the excavation. 

For the brick and brickwork. 

For the stove and stone-masonry. 

For cut stone-work and material. 

For carpenter-work and hardware, including mate- 
rial. 

For tin, galvanized iron and slating. 

For painting and glazing necessary for the shop im- 
provement at the abuve institution. 


B. 

For the excavation. 

For the brick and brickwork. 

For piping, plursbing and sewerage, including mate- 
rial necessary fur the heating-apparatus of the above 
shops. 

Pians and specifications can be seen at the office of 
Julius A. Kremer, architect, 64 North High St., 
Columbus, QO. 

‘Yhe trustees reserve the right to reject any or all 
bids, and a sufficient bond must be furnished with the 
bid for entering into the contract if the same is 
awarded. F. C. SESSIONS, 

338 Resident Trustee. 


WEE: 





{At Hyde Park, Ti.) 


Public notice is hereby given that the undersigned 
village clerk of the village of Hyde Park, Cook 
Co., I1l., will receive up to 6 o'clock, P. M., of Mon- 
day, June 19, 1882, at his office fu the village hall 
in said village, sealed proposals for the construction 
of.a brick sewer on Forty-fifth St., Woodlawn Ave., 
and Forty-fourth Pl., from Grand Boulevard to Lake 
Michigan. The internal diameter of said sewer to be 
fuur teet between Lake Michigan and the centre line 
of St. Lawrence Ave., thence to the east line of Grand 
Boulevard, to be 3 75-100 feet, according to the plans 
and specifications now on file in the ofiice of the vil- 
lage engineer. Payments for said work to be made in 
certiticates drawn against Spevial Assessment Fund 
No. 134, on the back of which said certificate the vil- 
Jage shall be released from all liability. All bids 
Shall be accompanied with a certified check for the 
sum of five hundred dollars, which check shall be 
held until said work is completed. 

‘Lhe village reserves the right to reject any or all 


bids. EDWAKD W. HENRICKS, 
337 Village Clerk. 
YDRAULIC ELEVATOR. 
[At Washin n, D. C.] 


NAVY DEPARTMENTS, 
WASHINGTON, D. U., June 1, 1882. 
Sealed proposals for furnishing and erecting in 
place complete a Hydraulic ash-lift or elevator in the 
urea of the North Wing of the Building for State, War 


OFFICE OF BUILDING FUR STATE, WAR rs { 


and Navy Departments, in this city, will be received ~ 


at this office until 12 M., June 20, 1882, and opened 
immediately thereafter, in presence of bidders. 
Specitications, general instructions to bidders, and 
blank forms of proposal will be furnished to estab- 
lished builders ot hydraulic elevators upon application 
to this office. THOs. LINCOLN CASEY, 
337 Lt.-Col. Corps of Engineers. 


See 
[At Boston, Mass.) 


Sealed proposals will be received at the office of the 
city architect, until Tuesday, June 20, at 12 
o'clock, M., for the excavating, grading and laying 
the foundation-walls of a grammar school-house, to be 
erected for the city of Boston, on Kenilworth St., 
Ward 21. The atone for the foundation will be fur- 
nished by the city. Proposals to be addressed to the 
undersigned, and indorsed ** Proposal for excavating 

rading and foundation-walls, grammar school-house, 

Cenilworth St.’". The committee reserves the right 
to reject any or all proposals received. For plans and 
specitications appry at the office. . For the committee, 

338 TILLIAM WOOLLEY, Chairman, 
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WE are glad to give early notice that the next Convention 
of the American Institute of Architects will meet October 25, 
at the Gibson House, on Walnut Street, between Fourth and 
Fifth Streets, Cincinnati. Special arrangements have been 
made with the proprietor of the hotel for the entertainment of 
members of the Institute and others attending the Convention, 
and particulars of the business to be brought before the meet- 
ing, with the papers to be read, and other matters, will be pub- 
lished hereafter. It is already certain that there will be alarge 
attendance of members from all parts of the country, and the 
Cincinnati Chapter of the Institute sends an invitation to all 
other Chapters to make their representation as large as possi- 
ble, which we hope will be generally acted upon. Few cities 
in the country offer so much as Cincinnati to interest, not only 
the expert in bold and successful works of construction, but 
the connoisseur in matters of pure art, and we may be quite 
sure that anything of artistic or technical value which the city 
has to offer will be shown with generous courtesy for the pleas- 
ure of visitors who can appreciate it. 


Tae Boston Herald, through one of its correspondents, has 
had an interview with the President of the Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Iron-workers, in which the latter gentleman spoke 
“hopefully ” concerning the industrial war which he seems to 
be with considerable difficulty endeavoring to maintain. It is 
plain that the men employed in the iron mills outside of Pitts- 
burgh regard the dictation of the Association with growing 
impatience. Already about twenty per cent of the striking 
operatives have gone back to their work at the old rates, and 
although President Jarrett explains this fact by a plausible 
story to the effect that an “agreement” had been made with 
the manufacturers of that particular district that in case of any 
differences as to wages the men should not strike, but should 
keep at work at current rates until the Pittsburgh mills set the 
example of increasing them, he omits to say why such an agree- 
ment might not be equally useful in other districts. He may 
be sure that the workmen who are now growing poorer and 
more desperate every day will ask him the same question, and 
unless he can offer them some more satisfactory reply than the 
cool assurance that “it will do them good to have a rest through 
the summer,” they will not be long in making “ agreements” 
for themselves which shall put them on an equality with the 
more favored districts of the Association. 


THE chicf of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor has made a contribution to the literature of the subject 
in which he is officially interested, through the columns of the 
Princeton Review, taking the opportunity to advance some the- 
ories which are novel, to say the least. Thanks to the vast 
fund of more or less reliable facts and observations which he has 
had the opportunity of collecting, the industrial problems 
which appear most intricate to the ordinary mind are disposed 
of by him apparently without an effort. This rapidity of in- 


tellectual action, gained, no doubt, by long and concentrated 
thought upon such subjects, renders it sometimes a little diffi- 
cult for uninstructed persons to follow his reasoning or grasp 
the force of his illustrations, as in that, for instance, which we 
may call the simile of the “laundered shirt,” an article of ap- 
parel which is, it seems, now much sought after by the ordinary 
day-laborer, who “ feels himself more of a man than formerly,” 
but not enough of one to pay “more than fifty cents” for the 
garment which “his higher civilization demands.” What his 
“higher civilization ” would do about it if “laundered shirts ” 
could not be procured for fifty cents each we need not ask, for 
it fortunately happens that such articles are “ supplied at retail 
for fifty cents, and even for thirty-seven cents. But the wages 
of the women who make them,” the writer adds “have been 
reduced to eight cents per shirt!” Lest any one should 
imagine that this relation is intended to show either the folly 
of the women in charging so little for their labor when the 
“higher civilization ” of their customers is willing to pay more, 
or the imperfect manliness shown by the latter in refusing to 
pay fifty cents for a thirty-seven cent shirt in order that the 
difference might go to the seamstress, we hasten to say that 
“this simple illustration” is “ well adapted to show the work- 
ing-man what is meant by wages being paid from the product 
of labor.” We confess that it is not quite so well adapted to 
our own mind, but we are quite willing to acknowledge our 
lack of penetration, and hope that none of our readers, now 
that they have had the matter explained, will fail to meditate, 
as they force their arms through the starched sleeves of their 
Sunday morning habiliments, upon this great truth. 


AFTER furnishing his readers with the important informa- 
tion that “the combinations known as trades-unions cannot 
favorably affect the existing conditions of wages and cost of 
living, because trades-unions usually result in the efployment 
of a less number of people,” the writer of the remarkable 
article in question proceeds to the consideration of a subject 
whose grave importance he seems to have been the first to dis- 
cover. This is no less than the inability of workingmen to 
become bankrupt, and for the removal of this restraint upon 
the happiness of the “wage classes” he calls long and ear- 
nestly. ‘* National bankrupt laws,” as he tells us, ‘are passed 
for the relief of insolvent debtors,” and it is indeed not sur- 
prising that the workingman feels it desirable “that the same 
logic should enable him to free himself from debt.”” We quite 
agree with the distinguished statistician that if logic can free 
anybody from debt, it is hard that workingmen should be de- 
barred from employing it, but we are not quite convinced that 
the laws which now exist deprive him wholly of the resource 
which they furnish to other persons. It is true that the 
“beneficent provisions” of insolvency laws are usually re- 
stricted to those whose debts amount to at least two hundred 
dollars, and it is not always easy for either working or other 
men who are in the habit of paying their debts with logic to 
get anybody to trust them with that sum; but this is a diffi- 
culty which may with perseverance, or perhaps by a little ficti- 
tious transaction, be overcome, and the goal once attained, the 
joy of cancelling the bills of the grocer, the doctor, the baker, 
and the “laundered shirt’? woman with the notorial seal, 
affixed at their expense, and the magic endorsement ‘No as- 
sets’’ is within the reach of the humblest laborer, as well as 
the haughty employer; while the discharge of the former, “to 
begin anew those enterprises which sustain the industries of the 
country ” is likely to be as much more prompt than that of his 
envied rival as the chance of getting anything from him for his 
creditors is less. 


A PERPETUAL-motion machine is now on exhibition in New 
York for the edification of the curious. According to the 
World reporter it consists of two wheels, geared into each 
other, and carrying wooden balls which roll to and fro between 
the centre and the circumference of each wheel. This device 
is certainly not new, but the inventors of the present appara- 
tus seem to have made some unexplained improvement in it, 
for so far from coming immediately to a dead stop, as all “ per- 
petual-motion”’ machines on this principle have been in the 
habit of doing hitherto, this “non plus ultra of mechanism ” 
requires to be restrained to prevent it from whirling so rapidly 
as to throw the balls about the room by centrifugal force. At 
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least, this is the assertion made by the inventors, who, to curb 
the activity of their new Frankenstein, have harnessed it by 
means of a belt to a cider-mill, which it appears to turn with- 
out effort. The incredulous World reporter, inverting the ap- 
parent order of transmission, suggested that the cider-mill 
might be operated by some application of concealed power 
from the outside, and turned the Frankenstein instead of being 
turned by it, and proposed to remove the belts and see if this 
was not the case, but was indignantly checked by the proprie- 
tors of the exhibition, who appear to share Mr. Keely’s fears 
that the glance of a profane eye may frighten away the giant 
which they claim to have brought under their control. 
@ 


THE “ école maternelle,”’ or establishment to which poor wo- 
men can carry their young children to be cared for during the 
daytime, while they are at work, is already naturalized in sev- 
eral American cities. So far, it is true, our experiments have 
been made in a small way, but as the usefulness of such a char- 
ity becomes more fully recognized, there will be, sooner or 
later, a demand for special] buildings, intended expressly to pre- 
sent the best possible conditions for preserving the health of 
infants, and the rules recently prepared for the French estab- 
lishments by a commission of architects will be interesting. 
This commission, which included men of such eminence as 
Messrs. Narjoux, Train and Bouvard, was appointed by the 
Minister of Public Instruction, and its report is promulgated 
as an official regulation. We hope to publish it some day at 
length, but must confine ourselves for the present to noticing 
some of the more striking technical points. First of all, per- 
fect cleanliness is insisted upon throughout the buildings de- 
voted to the children’s use. The floors are required to be laid 
upon asphalt wherever possible, and are to be of hard wood, 
except that in those districts where pine is the only timber at- 
tainable, it may be used for flooring on condition that it is laid 
in strips not over four inches wide, and saturated after 
laying with boiling linseed oil. All ceilings must be smooth 
and flat, and a north and south line is to be traced upon 
them, and the angle of wall and ceiling, as well as the vertical 
angles between walls, is to be rounded on a radius of three 
inches. All walls are to be plastered with a finish admitting 
frequent washing, and are to be wainscoted with wood one me- 
tre high. Doors are to be single, three feet wide; windows 
are to be placed only in the two longitudinal walls of the room, 
and skylights are prohibited. Stoves are to have either a 
double casing of metal or a terra-cotta envelope, and are to be 
surrounded in addition with a wire fender, and no smoke-pipe 
is under any circumstances to pass above the children’s heads. 
Further minute directions are given for warming and ventila- 
tion, as well as for the planning of the rooms, of which more 
shall be said hereafter. 


THE enterprise of converting the castle of St. Cloud, near 
Paris, into a kind of French Crystal] Palace has been actually 
undertaken, and in pursuance of this object four grand com- 
petitions are announced, open only to Frenchmen, of which the 
first is to be between architects for the design of a suitable 
building to be called the Palace of the Republic, and to cost 
one million francs. The premium offered for the best design 
is five thousand francs; three thousand will be given to the 
author of the second in merit, and fifteen hundred to the third. 
A similar series of prizes is to be competed for by sculptors, 
who are to submit models of a grand allegorical group, to be 
placed at the entrance of the Palace, and to represent “ the 
march of Humanity toward Progress, with the aid of Science, 
Art, Industry, and Commerce ;”’ a third series, of less value, 
is to be awarded for the best sketches for an historical painting 
representing the assassination of Henry III by Jacques Clem- 
ent in the castle of St. Cloud; and a fourth set is offered for 
the best abstracts of a “ picturesque and anecdotic history ” of 
the Palace and Park of St. Cloud from the earliest times to the 
present day. The jurors who will award the prizes in each 
competition are to be chosen by the competitors themselves, 
and the winners of the first prize in each will be commissioned 
to carry their designs into execution. 


Tue St. Gothard tunnel has been formally opened for traf- 
fic, the principal local dignitaries on both sides of the moun- 
tain having mutually visited and entertained each other amid 
prolonged rejoicings. There is something sad, after all, in the 
thought that the great mountain highway, over which myriads 
of wayfarers have passed for so many ages is now to be de- 


serted, and that the roads which Hannibal, Casar and Napo- 
leon helped to build will relapse into decay; but the modern 
world takes little notice of sentiment, and even the monks of 
the Hospice St. Gothard are probably glad of the event which 
is to close their labors and translate them to a more comfort- 
able residence in the low country. The English newspapers, 
with their customary sanguinary ingenuity, are speculating 
upon the probable part which the tunnel will play in future wars, 
and assert that France has been constructing enormous de- 
fences throughout its territory north and west of Switzerland, 
to be prepared against a possible coalition of Germany aud 
Italy, which might make use of the line for collecting troops 
on its frontier. However this may be, it is certain that Irance 
is disposed to secure, if possible, a third tunnel, which shall be 
Within its own control. Whether this shall be under Mont 
Blanc, or iv the direction of the Simplon road, is not yet de- 
termined, certain circumstances favoring each route; but a few 
years will probably witness the commencement of operations 
on one line or the other. 


A LITTLE competition is announced by the Société Acadé- 
mique d’Architecture of Lyons, in accordance with its annual 
custom, open to all the world. The prize is rather honorable 
than valuable, being simply a gold medal, and the subject of 
the competition is that favorite one for such occasions, an 
architectural atheneum, or place of meeting for the Society, 
but the programme is noticeable on several accounts. The ar- 
rangement of the imaginary building is required to recall that 
of a Roman house, the ground being supposed to be enclosed 
by party-walls on three sides, so that all the rooms except 
those in front are to receive light from an atrium, extending 
through two stories, and surrounded by a gallery which is 
reached by a staircase from the vestibule which precedes it. 
Over the vestibule, with windows opening on one side to the 
outer air, and on the other side on the atrium, is the meeting- 
room of the Society: the other apartments are disposed about 
the remaining sides of the court. A prettier programme for a 
practice rendu it would be difficult to imagine. Every one 
who has either studied or taught architectural design knows 
how essential it is to give a certain romantic, or, as some insist 
upon saying, impracticable character to academic projets, in 
order to force students out of the ruts of commonplace expe- 
rience, and call their imaginations into play, and this, it seems 
to us, was never more gracefully done than in this iustance. 


ANOTHER paragraph in the same programme is so excellent 
in all ways that we cannot forbear translating it. ‘The com- 
petitors,” it says, “guided by the present programme in the 
general disposition of the little edifice, should devote their 
whole attention to the study of its proportions and details. 
They should endeavor to make their design consistent, simple 
and elegant, and with the greatest sincerity in the employment of 
means they should strive to reconcile the best planning, the most 
recent and improved methods of building, with the respect due to 
tradition, and the knowledge of the forms of the best epochs of 
our art.”’ Here, as it seems to us, is the whole theory of archi- 
tectural art in a nut-shell. It is true that the same maxims 
have been current in France for many years, and to their in- 
fluence, more than anything else, is due the preéminence which 
French architectural design of the best class deservedly enjoys 
over that of all other nations, but we do not often find them so 
neatly expressed, and we advise all students to study them 
well and remember them. 


ANOTHER chemical experiment is described in Le Génie 
Civil which has a general interest. Messrs. Jamin and Mauen- 
vlier had the curiosity to investigate the action of the ordinary 
arc electric-lights in a vacuum, and enclosed one in a glass 
globe from which the air was somewhat imperfectly exhausted 
by means of an air-pump. The carbons were not brought to- 
gether, as is usually necessary to start the passage of the cur- 
rent, but as soon as the generator was set In motion a lambent 
fire, like that shown in the ordinary Geissler tubes, passed be- 
tween the two poles. Soon the carbons began to grow hot, 
not at their extremities only, but throughout their length, 
attaining first a red and finally a white heat, and at the same 
time the globe filled with a bright blue vapor, which grew 
darker and darker, until it became totally opaque. After the 
experiment was over, the globe was found lined with finely- 
divided carbon, which dissolved in nitric acid with the emission 
of sparks. 


x | | 
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THE ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. restored in 1841-52, at a cost of £27,000, by Mr. L. N. Cottingham. 
EREFORD Ca. | Phe final restoration of the Cathedral was entrusted in 1858 to Mr. 
THEDRAL Ts G. G. Scott, and in 1863 the Cathedral was solemnly reopened. 


first Norman bistiop, 


Robert de Loringa Ertrante Arch “9 “ ALISBURY : — This 





built on the founda- cathedral, externally 
tion of a former Sax- one of the most beau- 
on church (1079- tiful in England, was 
1096), taking as his begun in 1220, and 
model the church was finished in 1258, 
at Aix-la-Chapelle. at a cost of about 
This church was £26,666. 

dedicated 1107-1115. 1263-1284. The 
The existing Nor- cloisters and chapter- 
min portions of the house are built. 
cathedral—the piers 1330-1375. The 
of the nave,the choir central tower is built. 
as high as the clere- It is the earliest, 
story, and the south most complete and 
transept—belong to consistent example of 
Bishop Robert’s cathedral. The dates of no other portions of the Early English work 
building have been definitely recorded, but from an analysis of the that can be found. It 
building as it stands, the following dates have been assigned :— iv thought that Henry 





eit 





1079-1115. Norman.—Piers of nave, choir as high as clerestory : in eee? = = IIl’s rebuilding of 

and south transept (which has had perpendicular alterations). 8 ee Westminster Abbey 

Toeti Sa oe Se : 

1190. Early English. — Vestibule of Lady-chapel. Br eS Thy bey Gtpered (1245-1269) was 

1220. Early English. — Lady-chapel. stimulated by his 
1260. Early English. — Clerestory and vaulting of choir. visits to Salisbury during the building of the Cathedral. 

1282-1287. : Amiens Cathic- 


dral was built 


Early English to about the same 
Decoruted.—North time (1220-1272), 
transept. GLOUCESTER but in spite of its 

1286-1320. Ge- H being so often 
ometrical (Early coupled, in com- 
Decorated).—East- arison, with Sal- 
ern transept, and isbury Cathedral 


upper part of cen- covers a much 
tral tower. larger area — 71,- 

1360-1364. Late 000 square feet as 
Decorated.-— Outer compared with 
walls and windows 55,000 at Salis- 


of nave aisles. bury — while its 
1492-1502. cubical contents 


Transitional from 


Perpendicular. — are probably 
Bishop Audley’s double. During 
ehantry. the Reformation 

1516-15385. the usual changes 
Perpendicular. — were made, but 


during the civil 
wars it escaped 
serious injury, an 
unknown benefac- 
tor keeping itin a 
certain repair. 
At the Restora- 
tion a report on 
the general condi- 
tion of the build- 
ing was made by 
Sir Christopher 
Wren, and the 
central spire was 
strenythened. 


‘North porch. 
The most re- 
markable portion 
of the building is 
the north transept, 
built after the dio- 
cese had become 
wealthy. A good 
general view is 
obtained from the 
north-east from 
the close through 
which the cathed- 
ral is approached. 
On Easter Mon- 
day, 1786, the 
western tower 
fell, carrying with 
it the west front. 
Unfortunately the 
restoration was in- 
trusted to Wyatt, 
who was at that 


‘‘The great work 
of destruction was 
reserved for a later 
period and more 
competent handa. 
Under Biahop Bar- 
rington (1782-1791) 
the architect Wyatt 
was unhappily let 
loose upon Salis- 
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which stood on the north side of the nates His operations, at the 
tie, were pronounced ‘tasteful, effective, and judicious,’ ” 


The building in its open close is unusually well placed, so that a 
good general view can be had from every point save the south-east, 
while the view from the north-east is unsurpassable. 

The local rhyme which celebrates the building is as follows : 


** As many davs as in one year there be, 

So many windows in this church you see; 

As many marble pillars here appear 

As there are hours through the tleeting year. 

As many gites as moons one here does view; 
Strange tale to tell, yet not inore strange than true.’’ 


The spire, the loftiest in England, rises 400 feet above the pave- 
ment, while the spire of Amiens Cathedral, though it is 22 feet higher, 
does not count for so much because its nave roof is 208 feet high, 
while the nave of Salisbury Cathedral is only 81 feet high. ‘The 
Early English portion of the tower ends at the first story, about 
eight feet above the roof, the upper portion being built in the reign 
of Edward III. Owing to a settlement of the western tower piers 
the spire has so canted that its summit was—as proved at the six 
hundredth anniversary of the cathedral, September 30, 1858 — 
twenty-three inches out of the perpen oes as it had been during 
the two preceding centuries. Whether during the recent restora- 
tions anything was done to straighten the tower we do not know, 
but we believe that all that was done was to prevent any further 
settlement. 





LOUCESTER.—Gloucester 
Cathedral was, until 1539, 
the church of a mitred Ben- 
edictine abbey,—one of the 
wealthiest and most impor- 
tant in England. The dates 
attaching to the building 
are as follows : — 

1088-1100. Norman.—A 
church was built to take the 
place of one built in 681 
which was burned in 1088. 

1122. This building was 
greatly injured by fire, and 
again in 1179 and 1190. 

1242. The nave roof is 
finished. 

1318. The south aisle of 
the nave is built. 

1329-1337. The Norman 
walls of the south transept 
are cased in tracery. 

(1851-1377)— (1381-14- 
12)— Perpendicular.— The 
vreat cloister is begun and 
finished. 

1420-1437. The west front, south porch and two western bays of 

the nave are built. 

1450-1457. Perpendicular. — The tower is built. 

1457-1492. The Lady-chapel is built. 

1853-1863. Extensive restorations are made under the direction 

of Mr. F. S. Waller. 

The Norman portions of the building belong either to the original 

church which was finished in 1100 or to the restorations after the 

fire in 1122. 








XETER:— A Saxon Bene- 
dictine monastery dedicated 
to St. Peter, built as early 
as the reign of Athelstan, 

occupied part of 

the site of the 
present Cathed- 
~,ral, but no por- 
¥f/; tion of it remains. 
gu The present build- 

ing was begun in 

the period 1107- 

1136 and was fin- 

ished in the Nor- 

man style about 

1206. The two 

Norman transept 

towers are all that 

.« & 

is left of this 

building, which 

had suffered 
much from fire 
during the siege 
of Exeter by 

Stephen in 1136, so that about 1258-1280 Bishop Branscomb began 

a series of alterations which continuing almost without interruption 

to 1519 resulted in the entire rebuilding of the Cathedral in the 

Decorated style as it exists at present. 

During the Commonwealth a brick wall was built across the Cath- 
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edral on the site of the rood-screen and the nave was then used as a 
church by the Independents and the choir by the Presbyterians un- 
til the Restoration; and during the same period the chapter-house 
was used as a stable and the bishop’s palace, the deanery and canon’s 
houses as barracks. 





ICHFIELD. —No record 
- earlier than 1296 of the 

St Poor 1 history of this cathedral 
icbhfield Cathtd exists, but Professor Wil- 
lish Gr) ri a lis assigns the following 
‘ery ie ame fo Fates ~=\ates toa building which 
Vi | BY LA al ns § might form one of the 
AN Se) | WY gS Ease BN ‘“?4 most valuable embodi- 
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ments of the develop- 
ment of styles: — 

Circa 1200. Lower of 
three westernmost bays 
of choir, and the sacristy 
on the south side. 


Circa 1220. South 
transept. 
Circa 1240. North 


transept and chapter- 
house. 
Circa 1250. Nave. 


Circa 1275. West 
front. 

Circa 1300. Lady- 
chapel. 

Circa 1325. Presby- 
tery. 


The chief portion of 
the building is thus Early 
English and Decorated. 
Perpendicular windows 
were put in during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and after the restoration the cen- 
tral spire was rebuilt after the design of Sir Christopher Wren. 

A Norman church supposed to have been built between 1086-1117 
was taken down as fast as the portions of the present cathedral were 
built. King says :— 

‘“‘ Lichfield enjoyed a sad preéminence during the civil war, 


«ss... When fanatic Brooke 

The fair cathedral spoiled and took; 

Though thanks to heaven and good St. Chad, 
A guerdon meet the spoiler had. 


Other cathedrals were spoiled and desecrated, but none, like Lich- 
field, became the chief stronghold of a fortress. The city itself was 
unwalled and open, bat Bishop Langton (1296-1321) had sur- 
rounded the close with a strong wall and had constructed two cause- 
ways across the ‘pool’ or marsh which lay between the close and 
the city. The close was thus capable of sustaining a siege, and in 
the spring of 1643, when the Puritans under Lord Brooke advanced 
against Lichfield from Warwick, it was manned and defended. The 
houses in the close were pierced with loopholes and embrasures; the 
battlements of the cathedral were lined with musketeers and marks- 
men; and ‘drakes’ or long guns were mounted in the great central 
spire. The siege began on St. Chad’s Day (March 2). Lord 
Brooke, a fiercely zealous Puritan, had avowed his intention of de 
stroying the cathedral, and as his forces approached Lichfield had 
solemnly addressed them, and had prayed that God would ‘by 
some special token manifest unto them His approbation of that 
their design.’ On the second day of the siege Brooke was shot dead 
from the spire of the cathedral by a brother of Sir Richard Doytt, 
commonly called Dumb Doytt, having been deaf and dumb from his 
birth. On the following day the spire, which had been much shat- 
tered by shots from the besiegers, fell, carrying with it much of the 
roof, and on March 5 the close was surrendered. Spoliation and 
desecration followed as matters of course. Fanatical preachers 
took possession of the pulpit in the nave and encouraged the sol- 
diery in their work of destruction. They pulled down the carved 
stalls in the choir, smashed the organ and stained windows, and 
broke up the floor, ‘which was paved with cannel coal and alabas- 
ter, placed lozenge-wise.’ One of the soldiers opened the tomb of 
Bishop Scrope and found in it a silver chalice and crozier of much 
value. Every tomb in the cathedral was at once ransacked in the 
hope of similar discoveries; every monument and effigy was shat- 
tered, and ‘the ashes of holy men scattered about with barbarous 
indecency.’ On this occasion the Puritans kept possession about a 
month, when Prince Rupert arrived at Lichfield, from Oxford. The 
second siege lasted ten days, and on April 20 the close again passed 
into the keeping of the Royalists. In the spring of 1646 the Par- 
liamentarians again took possession. ‘The restoration of the cathe 
dral at this time took eight years, and on December 24, 1669, Bishop 
Hackett reconsecrated it.” 

In 1788 Wyatt was called in to make some of his mischievous 
restorations, some of which were undone in 1856. 

In 1860 Mr. G. G. Scott began a thorough reconstruction of the 
building. The west front — Early Decorated —is in outline and 
general design untouched, but all the detail was “restored” in 
Roman cement between 1820-1822. 
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RISTOL. — Bris- 
tol was one of 
the new dioceses 
created by Hen- 
ry VII{in 1542. 
Up to that time 
the cathedral 
_had been the 
church of an Au- 
‘ gustinian mon- 
astery founded 
! in 1142. 

According to 
Mr. Goodwin 
the following 
dates may be as- 
signed to the dif- 
ferent portions: 

1142-1148. 
Norman.—Stair- 
case in north 
aisle; portions 
= of walls in both 
transepts; low- 
er part of tower 
piers, and the 
= gateway - es 

es F abbot’s g- 

SS ings, 

Dristols 1155-1170. 

, . Transition Nor- 

man. —Chapter-house and vestibule, and great gateway to Lower 
College Green, which, however, has been restored. 

1196-1264. Early English. — The greater part of the Elder 
Lady-chapel and portions of the north transept. 

_ 1283-1294. Decoraied (geometrical). — Roof and east window of 
the Elder Lady-chapel. 

1306-1332. Decorated. — Choir and choir-aisles. 

1332-1841. Late Decorated. —Chantry and vestibule southeast 
of choir, and the Newton chapel. 

1481-1515. Perpendicular. — Central tower, and work, including 
roof, in north transept. ! 

1515-1526. Perpendicular. — Vaulting of south transept. 

1861. Extensive restorations were begun under Messrs. Pope & 
Bindon, local architects. 

More recently the restorations were put in the charge of the late 
Mr. Street, and our readers will probably recall the singular contro- 
versy about some statues of the Fathers of the Church which arose 
between him and the sculptor, Mr. Redfern, on the one hand, and 
the Dean and Chapter on the other. (See American Architect for 
May 20, 1876, et seq. 








~ ELLS.—A Saxon 
Cathedral oc- 
cupied the site of 
the present building 
from b -fore the con- 
quest till 1206-1242, 
when Bishop Joce- 
lvn pulled all of it 
down west of the 
presbytery and built 
the present nave, 
transepts, central 
tower and west 
front. The follow- 
lowing dates have 
Hit | been assigned : — 
Hl 1206-1242. Ear- 
‘| ly English.— Nave, 
transepts,central 
tower, and west 
front. 
1275-1302. Chap- 
ter-house and crypt. 
1309-1329. Decor- 
ated (geometrical). 
—The Choir, Lady- 
chapel and central 
tower raised to 
present height. 
1366-1386. U 
per part of south 
——a west tower and 
eastern walk of 
cloister. 
1407-1424. Upper part of northwest tower, and western walk of 
cloister. 
The cathedral escaped much injury during the Reformation and 
civil war, but during Monmouth’s rebellion many of the statues on 
the west front were injured and destroyed. The multitude of stat- 
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ues in the west front — over three hundred, of which one hundred 
and fifty-two are either life-size or colossal — make this the most or- 
nate cathedral-front in England, and one of the most noted in the 
world. It is thought possible that these statues may originally 
have been colored although no traces of color now exist. 

Another noted feature of the building is the inverted tower-arch 
at the crossing of the nave and transept which was built in the first 
half of the f urteenth century when it was found needful to strength- 
en the central tower. 





ORCESTER: 
—Work on 
Worcester 
Minster was 
begun by Bish- 
op Wulfstan in 
— 1084. 

~ - In 1113 the 

building was 

partly burned 
together witha 
great part of 
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cient Northern, «tower —, fell, 
stl oe Sa HE C BIL TA and its rebuild- 
= ee ing was not fin- 

- ished till 1374. 

In 1202, at 


Easter-tide, the building and all its offices were burned; but in 
consequence of many reported miracles that had lately taken place 
offerings poured in, and the monastery thus acquired such wealth 
that the building was at once restored and re-dedicated in 1218. Up 
to this time the building had been pure Norman and transition 
Norman. 

During a great storm in 1221 two “lesser towers,” which cannot 
be positively identified, fell. 

1084 et seq. Norman.— Crypt, and portions of the nave, west 
end of choir, and walls of the great transept. 

1224. Early English. — Choir, retro-choir, and eastern transepts. 

1317-1327. Decorated.— North side of nave with the exception 
of the two western bays; the south side (1360) has a strong ten- 
dency to Perpendicular. The centre tower is also Decorated. 

1642-1651. Many parts destroyed by the troops of Essex and 
Cromwell are restored. 

1857-1863. Extensive restorations and repairs carried out by 
Mr. A. E. Perkins, architect to the Dean and Chapter. 

(To be continued.) 


SIXTH AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPETITION. 


O long a time has elapsed since the 
publication of the programme for 
the last American Architect com- 
petition that probably few have 
retained any definite recollection of 
its subject or terms. We therefore 
preface our review of the drawings 
submitted by republishing the pro- 
gramine. 

“A couatry hotel of the character 
we have had in mind would belie its 
nature if it did not provide accom- 
mnodation for “ both man and beast: ” 
therefore we invite our competitors 
to submit designs for the stable, 
coach-house, and other dependen- 
cies, gateway, well-house, poultry- 
house, dove-cote, ete., which are 
needful for the proper equipment of 

such an establishment. The stable must furnish accommodation for 

at least twenty-five horses in stalls and loose-boxes, together with a 

roomy harness-room, provided with a chimney —a grain-room, and 

a loft large enough to store six tons of hay. The coach-house may 

form a distinct building, or be connected with the stable proper — 

provided that proper care is taken to prevent the access to it of the 
ammoniacal fumes of manure, which would be alike injurious to the 
varnish of the vehicles, the sweetness of their linings, and prejudi- 
cial to the health of the stable-men who are to sleep in this building, 
and for whom rooms must be provided —three regular stable-men, 
and at least six grooms and coachmen in the employ of the guests. 

The coach-room must be large enough to contain twenty vehicles. 

Required. — Two drawings— one a perspective of the group of 
buildings on paper 14” x 22”, the other, of the same size, is to con- 
tain plan, elevations, or perspective sketches of such interesting 
features as are not shown in the perspective, and details of the sta- 
bles, harness-room, gate, well-house, etc,” 

“ Comet” stands easily first among his competitors, and shows a 
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masterly composition both of plan and clevation. The plan with its 
spacious court-yard, direct communications, compact and convenient 
stable, ample carriage-house and shed-room is largely and intelligently 
conceived. It is above all in the generous allowance given to the car- 
riave-room and to the shed for transient visitors’ teams, that “ Comet” 
shows a practical appreciation of the problem which seems to have 
been wanting in most of the competitors. It was generally conceded 
in most of the plans for the hotel, of which this establishment forins 
a part, that the dining-room should be large enough to contain many 
transient guests; it is therefore a necessity to provide wide shied- 
room for hitching teams which may stand harnessed. The large cov- 
ercd entrance is imposing and useful, indicating at a glance where 
to drive to, and affording immediate temporary shelter to those ar- 
riving. ‘The plan is also remarkable in apportioning to each ser- 
vice its size and position according to its relative gmportance. This 
is the true economy of art: the elevations show something more 
Ahan a practical mind. ‘There is fine artistic sense revealed in the 
dignified simplicity of thajarchitecture, and the way in which the 
bold and effective dominant motives preserve their symmetrical 
value, which gives a picturesque variation, shows rich resources of 
design. Each motive is picturesque and interesting in itself, but 
without asserting itself unduly in the general composition. The 
whole composition is so fine that we are tempted to hope that its 
expense and noble style would not overshadow the hotel. The 
drawings are most brilliantly rendered. 

“ Pegasus” also offers an hospitable covered entrance, with 
spacious and convenient carriage-room which would, however, be 
made more accessible if the doors had been wider. The harness- 
room also is conveniently placed, but should have communication 
with the carriage-house. The stable is large and well ordered. The 
second-floor plans for bedrooms is only reached by a staircase from 
the living-room, which turns the latter into a mere hall. No provis- 
ion seems made for washing carriages, nor for a well-house. ‘The 
elevations are most picturesquely composed and ingeniously treated, 
the entrance being emphasized by a detached chimney, while oppo- 
site a quaint gable challenges attention. The general aspect is that 
of a building built at different times, rather than by a preconceived 
and matured plan ; yet it is so entirely in the character of a rural 
barn and stable, and would be such an attractive dependency to a 
country inn that we give it a high place in the competition. 

“ Paul Kieff””’ has a very spacious disposition of plan in which the 
different services are well considered. With so much room we should 
have been glad to see more accommodation given to visitors not 
baiting ; and the carriage-room though ample is not so convenient for 
maneuvring vehicles as if its length were greater in proportion to 
its depth. Tt is unfortunate to have to turn 80 sharp a corner before 
the visitor can sce where to leave his team. The bedrooms cover 
so much space that they deserve a more special system of light and 
ventilation than the author’s elevations accord them. In other re- 
spects the clevations are straightforward and sensible, depending 
upon their large masses for their architectural effect, and entirely 
expressing the character and purposes of the building. On the 
whole this design gives an excellent solution of the problem. The 
drawing is skilful and sparkling, and the bird’s-eye perspective is 
cleverly conceived and executed. 

The accommodation for carriage-sheds, and one espccially for 
wagons, arranged about a wide yard, as well as the simplicity and 
easy circulation in the stable gives “Jockey” one of the foremost 
positions among the competitors. There is throughout his design, 
an air of generous accommodation. It was a capital idea to leave to 
the centre of the stable the spacious two-storied wash-room with a 
lizht balcony around it giving circulation to the excellent accommo- 
dations in the second story. ‘The harness-room is ample, but it 
would be better to have given it more direct communication with 
the coach-houses; the carriage-house directly adjoining it should 
open largely into the yard, so that it would then have served for a 
temporary halting place for teams. The elevations show the same 
breadth of treatment as the plan. The masses are largely treated, 
their extreme simplicity giving quiet dicnity to an unaffected compo- 
sition. The pretty and cosey porch and pump in front of the oflice, 
obtains an extraordinary value and interest from the simplicity of 
the rest of the building. It is a charming conceit well placed. We 
regret to find this interesting design marked “ Hors Concours’’ from 
tardiness. 

“ Richmond” has grouped his buildings about his court-yard, with 
so evident a determination to make a picturesque composition at any 
cost, that we are not surprised to find that this noble pile —albeit 
rather forced in effect — rises from a plan which seems to have re- 
ceived little consideration as far as its general disposition is con- 
cerned. The details of the arrangements show no lack of study or 
skill; but there was an evident lack of rough preliminary studies to 
determine the most convenient parti or scheme, and therefore all 
the ingenuity of the author has failed to briny his chief services in- 
to proper relation to each other. he sharp turn from the entrance 
mute to find shelter is awkward for the arrivals, and the covered en- 
trance would have gained in value, as would also the coach-house, 
had there been a larze instead of a small door between them. The 
communication between the stable and the coach-house is not well 
inanaved. When the latter should be filled with vehicles it would be 
awkward to lead the horses to be attached to vehicles at the end 
farthest from the exit into the court. The ventilation of six of the 
horse stalls into the piggery and hennery is a curious freak, when 








the size of the poultry-yard adjoining is considered. The water- 
closet is badly placed at the end of the harness-room. With eleva- 
tions of such pretensions it was unfortunate to relegate the main 
gateway to an humblecorner of a shed. * 2échmond” has too much 
cleverness to justify these defeets in his design. " 

“ Leisure-Llour ” also errs in his desire to be picturesque from all 
points of view and at all costs. The result is a confusion in plan 
and elevation. ‘This confusion in plan has been largely ameliorated 
by the wide circulation afforded—at the expense of economy. ‘The 
stable is airy and well lighted, and the coach-house is vast; its shape, 
however, is neither the most economical nor most convenient for 
handling vehicles. It is questionable whether the gate and well- 
house are judiciously placed so far from communication with the 
buildings, and there is no doubt whatever that to have to pass the 
range of poultry-yard dependencies to reach the stable on foot would 
be objectionable. The perspective is neatly and carefully presented, 
and certainly offers us an interesting group of buildings in spite of a 
certain extravagance in varying the motives. 

“* Presque mais”’ knows how to make a most attractive composi- 
tion, and he has thoroughly caught the spirit of a country barn. 
The buildings are effectively massed — but at the expense of the 
plan which is too compact for all the light and air natural to a coun- 
try building. “ Presque mais”? does not pretend to give us any- 
thing in the way of a court-yard, nor of sheds; but he has somewhat 
palliated the defects of a great coach-house previously noted, by 
making his chief entrance directly into it. If time and help 
are viven to provide for previous arrivals and clearing the way, 
this driving directly under cover is not without merits. From 
this coach-house the horses can be led — passing the harness- 
room —into the stable: this communication is easy and direct, 
and the whole scheine is so simple and economical, and so en- 
tively in the habits of a rural district, that were it not for the lack 
of sheds to hitch teams which are not unharnessed, we should have 
given this design a much higher place. ‘The perspective is drawn 
with delicacy and is attractively presented. There is an unfortu- 
nate error in the perspective of the little gate stile in the foreground. 

“ Sunnyside” has a remarkably good plan, one of the best pre- 
sented, and had his elevation shown inore architectural interest, he 
would have stood among the first. The division of the stable, with- 
out confusion, so that the private carriages and horses are by them- 
selves, isintelligently managed, and each service is well placed, though 
the opening from the covered entrance into the carriage-house should 
have been more generous. The second story is conveniently reached 
and planned. ‘The water-closet is badly placed, and the wash-room 
should have changed places with the shed nearest the carriage-house, 
leaving the open sheds continuous; but these are minor blemishes in 
an excellent plan. There is little to be said of the elevation : criti- 
cism is disarmed by its rigid economy and timid reserve, while praise 
is silent before its barren monotony. 

“ Herdic” has entirely ignored the advantages of a rural loca- 
tion, and has tortured his services into a labyrinth of complications, 
and his whole plan is vicious from its want of light and ventilation. 
From his uncomfortable “ general entrance ” obliquely into his car- 
riage-house to the miserable expedient of a small closed court in the 
centre of the building, everything is choked and crooked. Such com- 

lications are expensive in construction and wasteful of the privi- 
lees of the situation. The second story is no better: the position 
of the bedrooms looking out over the cow-honse, and covered court 
and fronting the stable roof is inexcusable. ‘The introduction of the 
cow-house between the stable and coach-house is an impertinent in- 
trusion. If there is nothing but censure to be accorded to the plan, 
the same tone does not apply to the elevations, which are not with- 
out the merits of simplicity and sobriety; the great masses of the 
roof are courageously left to assert their dignity, and the freedom of 
the whole design from affectations and motives of mere picturesque 
interest is as refreshing ag it is artistic in result. We hope from 
“ [Terdic” on the next occasion a plan worthy of bis evident appre- 
ciation of straightforward and dignified architecture, and commend 
to him the study of large and simply developed plans. The craw- 
ings show great care and much skill in the use of the pen, but they 
err on the side of extreme finish which tends to weary the cye and 
confuse the attention. 

“ Centaur's ’ plan is commendable for simplicity. The entrance is 
directly into the coach-house, but a single carriage is unfortunately 
sullicient to block all further entrance, owing to its long, narrow 
shape. To unharness horses and lead them through this easily ob- 
structed distance would be a slow and precarious service. In other 
respects the arrangements are excellent; the stable though divided 
symmetrically is aceessible and convenient, well lighted and well 
fitted. The bedrooms are pleasantly situated, though the staircase 
to them is apparently without light. “ Centaur” only discloses his 
inexpericnce when we examine the elevations, These, though very 
good in mass — well proportioned and in good character — show 
great inexperience, perhaps chicfly in the matter of their presenta- 
tion; for the geometrical drawing is not bad, but the perspective 
shect has been so mangled, so inartistically treated from first to last, 
the surroundings betray such entire want of experience in their am- 
bitious impotence, that no design could fail to be wrecked by them. 
We earnestly commend to “ Centaur” more modest experiments with 
the brush and pen, and we hope to sce him gain a power of expre> 
sion worthy of his knowledge and his ideas. 

The jury in closing this report congratulate the competitors on the 
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hich average of merit which the designs exhibit. No competition in 

this series has yet ca.led out a higher degree of honest and artistic 

work. ITenry Van Brunt. 
EuGreNt LETANG. 
ArtTuuR Rorcu. 





EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


ENERAL interest in the political 
commotion in Egypt at the pres- 










Te 

Eel a ent time may give an added value 

ee. to the following report of a lec- 
ery ee ture by Dr. Brugsch Pasha on 

Rk — the latest explorations, which the 

7 Pies Architect translates from the Vos- 

eS pate sische Zeitung: — 

SS Fe ger 5 THE The year 1881 has added con- 
Sey PEST siderably to our knowledge of 
EN tum Mes Beyptian antiquity, partly owing 

frown W777 TI Vv“ _to the discovery of inscriptions in 
Ars. ge bhi, Ecyrriaar : 
*" 6 et 5 Pe the pyramids, and partly to the 

S&S - yyem< finding of many antiquities of the 
a. C@evett time of the Theban dynasty in 

Beene te % «< Upper Egypt. Although the value 

Pore Pye es of the inscriptions above men- 
REP pee “tues tioned was at first over-rated, and 
ee 3 ee that of the ‘antiquities consider- 


ably diminished by the chaotic 
condition.in which they were found, they yet yield a rich field for 
the further development of Ezyptological science. It is extremely 
interesting, therefure, to listen to what one of the most celebrated 
Egyptologists says about the value and kind of those antiquities, 
and the hopes for science which are derived therefrom. Dr. 
Brugsch Pasha recently gave a lecture on this subject in Vienna, 
and we believe we shall benefit our readers and all friends of science 
by reporting the most important parts of Dr. Brugsch’s address. 
Through all antiquity there can be traced a spirit of reverence 
towards the dead. This trait is seen not only in the more civilized 
but in all ancient peoples. It is proved by their manner of burial, 
for their tombs were constructed to endure for ages, and within 
them was laid everything that had become dear to the departed dur- 
ing their lifetime. From such sepulchres and their contents we 
draw conclusions very important to the knowledge of the history and 
culture of ancient nations, and it may be rightly said, “When men 
are silent, stones will speak.” Among the nations whose ruined 
tombs provide us with such a rich fund of antiquities, the ancient 
Evyptians rank first. The laws of their religion were: first, to 
praise and thank the gods; second, to love all mankind; and third, 
to honor the dead. Their dead, therefore, were buried with creat 
solemnity and ceremony. Most of the ancient tombs are ruined, but 
even the ruins tell their own tale. The Egyptians laid little value on 
their dwelling-houses, considering them to be merely temporary rest- 
ing-places, — ante-rooms to the long period after death, — and spent 
very little trouble on their arrangement or construction. All trav- 
ellers in Egypt will have been struck by the entire absence of the 
remains of human dwellings, contrasted with the number of ruins of 
tombs and temples. There is nowhere to be found the ruins of a 
regal palace. Here and there are seen monumental remains of large 
brick e:lifices, but nothing betrays by whom they were inhabited. 
The tombs, on the contrary, are built of lasting materials, and the 
interiors richly decorated. 

- On inquiring into the condition of the people it is necessary to fix 
on great periods. We distinguish two of these periods: the first and 
most ancient is the Memphis period, until about 250 B. c.; the sec- 
ond and youngest was the Theban dynasty. The first of these 
periods is characterized by the building of the pyramids, which 
stretch for miles along the edge of the desert. The ancients were 
aware that the more ancient pyramids were the graves of Egyptian 
kings. The size and height of the different pyramids vary greatly. 
The discoveries of the past year have for the first time shown, be- 
yond all doubt, the disposition and construction of the interior of 
these immense masses of stone. The first of these discoveries was 
that of the pyramid of King Cheops. The centre of this and all 
other pyramids consists in a sepulchre hewn in a gigantic granite 
monolith, with a roof of the same material, upon which rests the 
whole weight of the pyramid. On the north side a slanting passage 
leads into the tomb; this passage is divided by two or three falling- 
blocks — the first of which closes the opening on the exterior of the 
pyramid — into so many chambers. When first built a pyramid was 
not higher than from eighty to one hundred feet; but if the king for 
whom it was built lived long, he caused other stone coatings to be 
built over it. There have been found in some cases five repetitions 
of such a casing, and the lencth of a king’s reign can be deduced 
from their number. The local sequence of the periods from north 
to sonth corresponds with the sequence of the dynasties, a proof of 
the civilization of all Eevpt, which progressed also from north to 
south. About 1830 to 1840 great interest was taken in the pyra- 
mids, but as the inscriptions in the interiors were not then discov- 
ered, scientific research remained without any great result, a few 
stones with the names of kings being all that was found. Dr. 
Brugsch has counted four or five. But a step has been made by last 
year’s discoveries. In February some Arabs, who had sunk a kind 


of shaft into a ruin from above, found all the inside walls covered 
with inscriptions; but the hope raised of discoveries of historic 
value was not realized. Here, too, nothing was found but the names 
and titles of several kings, and some copies of the course of life of 
the soul, which, in ancient Egyptian conception, wanders like the 
sun from east to west. Still the inscriptions were of value, for they 
taught us the most ancient languave in the world as it was spoken 
3,300 years ago. Brugsch, when he visited the spot, found that the 
pyramid had been already robbed. ‘The corpse of King Cheops was 
gone. Brugsch only found one hand, and a great quantity of linen 
so fine that the Arabs burst out into the exclamation “Silk!” In 
another pyramid, examined by Brugsch, he found the mummy of the 
king therein buried lying on the earth, but perfectly preserved. It 
was that of a young black-haired man, apparently about twenty-six 
to thirty years of ave. It is yet hoped that some pyramid may be 
found, the contents of which have not been disturbed, and one which 
seems untouched is now being opened. The operation will take 
some tine, and a year may elapse before it is accomplished, for the 
immense number of stones which a pyramid contains is incredible. 
If the pyramid of Cheops were coated with lead, that lead would 
be sufficient to entirely cover the tower of St. Stephen in Vienna, 
and if the stones of the pyramid were placed side by side they would 
be sufficient to surround the whole of France. ‘The lower classes of 
Egvptians were not entombed in pyramids: for them vertical 
shafts were dug in the rocks, with a second shaft at right angles, at 
the end of which the dead were deposited. The vertical shaft was 
then filled with sand, and a hall for prayer built above it. When 
the Memphis dynasty, from what cause we know not, was at an end, 
that of Thebes arose. Then the building of pyramids ceased, for 
the very nature of the mountainous country, with its narrow valleys, 
‘forbade such a proceeding, The tombs were now made in the rocks 
of the mountains, into the bosom of which deep shafts were dug. 
An interesting discovery has been made of a well-preserved roll of 
papyrus, containing a finished plan of a rock-tomb by the hand of 
the architect. The shafts leading into the royal tomb are slanting; 
and each of them is always divided into four successive corridors. 
Then comes a fifth chamber, the so-called “ waiting-room;” then a 
sixth and chief room, the “golden hall,” in the centre of which 
stands the sarcophagus; and behind this the seventh and eighth 
rooms — the “ statue-hall ” and “treasure-chamber.” In the golden 
hall was placed everything that had belonged and was dear to the 
king: his arms, his whip, and his eating and drinking vessels, etc. 
The statue-hall contained a number of statues of Osiris with the 
head of the king. There still exist twenty-five such tombs; but 
everything they contained has long since been removed, not only by 
the Romans and Arabs, but also by the Egyptians themselves — 
either robbed or removed by order of the Egyptian Government. 
There have been robbers in all times, also among the Eeyptians. 
A document exists relating to the most ancient theft of which we 
have any knowledge, in the year 1100 B. c. This document is in 
Vienna. It contains the process against the thieves, the conduct of 
the case before the justices, and the royal verdict. After the Egyp- 
tian came the foreign thieves: who they were we do not know. 
When Strabo went to Evypt, a century after Christ, he visited one 
open tombs, on the walls of which he found, not Egyptian but Gree 
inscriptions. Then, as now, travellers used to immortalize them- 
selves by writing on walls. Now only twenty-five of these royal 
tombs are known to exist, so the rest must have been completely 
ruined and erased. 

The emptying of the royal tombs by order of the ancient Egyp- 
tian Government has been found out as follows: About six or seven 
years ago some travellers, among whom was Dr. Brugsch, saw in 
Thebes some remarkable Egyptian antiquities, small statuettes, 
which had evidently been brought from royal tombs. They be- 
longed to the twenty-first priest dynasty. In spite of the deep interest 
Dr. Brugsch took in the matter he was unable to make further re- 
searches, for he was accompanying a high personage. Last July the 
origin of these antiquities was ascertained. Two Arab brothers 
quarrelled, and their dispute revealed the fact that in a certain 
ravine, which was not a royal tomb, there was hidden a mass of 
mummies with everything belonging to them. One of the brothers, 
being promised immunity, offered to show the way tothe ravine. It 
was a deep chasm in the rocks, ending in a cavern full of coffins, 
mummies, and the objects generally found in tombs. There were sv 
many that they filled a large Nile steamer to such an extent as 
scarcely to leave room for the crew. On examination it was found 
that the brothers had not themselves leaped up these antiquities, 
but that the royal tombs had been-emptied by order of the Egyptian 
Government about 1000 B. c., in Salome’s time, and their contents 
taken to tle cavern in question, no doubt with the intention of pre- 
serving them from robbery and profanation by an approaching army 
(Assyrian?). An examination of the objects found has been com- 
menced. There are thirty-nine mummies, among which are nine 
kings, seven queens, six princes, and four princesses. Among the 
first is a king who reigned in the year 1,000 B. C., and who was a 
great conqueror in the style of Alexander the Great; but his mum- 
my is scarcely more than three feet three inches long, therefore this 
great hero must have been of exceedingly small physical dimensions. 
The objects found near the mummies are so numerous that it will 
take vears to examine them thoroughly. If the Arabs had left what 
they found in the order in which they had been laid, everything 
could have been historically fixed and arranged; but Arabs are 
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restless, curious and disorderly, and the antiquities have been thrown 
about in indescribable confusion. It is known that one of the mum- 
mies must be that of Rhamses IT, but not which. Amongst the 
remains are traces of indications of the wandering of the soul from 
east to west. Copies of many objects are also met with, for it was 
the custom to lay beside the mummies, even of the lower order, the 
favorite objects they had used during their lifetime; but it seems 
that their survivors did not always like to part with such useful and 
beautiful objects, and so substituted for them copies in miniature. 
The ancient Egyptians, who are usually represented as a grave and 
gloomy people, were, on the contrary, exceedingly cheerful and fund 
of enjoyment. Dr. Brugsch found proof of this view in the conclu- 
sion of an inscription on the tomb of an Egyptian woman who died 
in the year B.C. 25, in which the deceased is represented as saying : 
“Oh, my brothers, my spouse, my friends! drink, love, and be joy- 
ful, for the dead are dead, and for them there is no return nor union 
with the living.” 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND. 
[Gelatine Print.] 

HIS view is taken from a group of paper models, executed to a 
uniform scale (190 feet to the inch) by a Swiss who settled at 
Cheltenham and for several years made these miniature models 

his specialty. The accuracy and fidelity of the models to the origi- 
nals speaks well for the perseverance, patience, and knowledge of 
descriptive geometry of the laborious workman. The particular 
group here reproduced is the last that was ever made, the unfor- 
tunate artist’s eyesight failing him shortly after its completion. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR A COUNTRY HOTEL STABLE. 
CICERO HINE (*“* Comet”), OTTAWA, CANADA. 
See descriptive text in another column. 
STAINED-GLASS WINDOW FOR HARVARD ALUMNI 


BRIDGE, MASS. 
TON, MASS. 


HALL, CAM- 
MR. FREDERIC CROWNINSHIELD, ARTIST, BOS- 


We reproduce the companion half of the window published last 
week which is to be placed in the Dining-Hall by the class of 1854. 
In order that our readers may judge of the success of the attempt 
to make the classical treatment of one half harmonize with the 
Elizabethan design of the other, we reproduce in miniature the de- 
sign published last week. The glass-work has been executed by Mr. 
Donald McDonald, of Boston. 





LEGAL NOTES AND CASES. 
Lease.—Covenant of Lessee to make I mprovement.—Holding Over. 
Tomb of Abbor 
wloand 


Bristol -Cath: ve 
—-“g "4 


HE landlord of a storehouse sued 
a his tenants for rent and for dam- 
aces for failing to erect a certain 
addition thereto. On the trial 
the lease was put in evidence, by 
which it was shown that the 
premises were rented for the 
term of one year, with the option 
to the tenants to extend the term 
to five years upon giving sixty 
days’ notice of that intention, 
the notice to be given before the 
end of the year. And there was 
a covenant that the tenants 
would erect an addition to the 
storehouse, enclose it, and lay 
ore floors therein, but they were not 
to do any further work upon it unless they chose to do so, and 
in consideration of making this addition, a credit was to be allowed. 
The plaintiff proved that the defendants never gave the notice 
stipulated, but held over until May 29, 1879, when the premises 
having been sold at sheriff’s sale, the defendants attorned, and fur- 
ther that addition was never erected. He therefore claimed rent 
up to May 29, 1879, and damages for the non-erection of the addi- 
tion. Brown, P. J., instructed the jury, that the holding over was 
equivalent to a renewal of the lease for one year, and that the ten- 
ants had therefore until November 1, 1879, to make the addition, 
and as they surrendered to the purchaser at sheriff’s sale before that 
time the plaintiff could not recover for the failure to erect the addi- 
tion. Verdict for plaintiff for the amount of rent in arrear, only, 
and the landlord carried the case, Pollmann vs. Morgester, to the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, where the judgment was reversed 
on April 17,1882. Judge Trunkey, in the opinion, said: The les- 
sees were suffered to hold over. This could not extend the term for 
the performance of the covenants which were to have been performed 
within the term. Had they extended the term, then the contract 
was to build within the first year of the term and receive therefor a 
eredit of part of the rent, which was payable in money. Taking the 
agreement as a whole, it is clear that the parties stipulated for the 
building of the addition within the year aterm which ended No- 
vember 1, 1878. Such building would advantage the lessor by en- 
hancing the value of his property. Its erection would have been 
equivalent to payment of a large portion of the rent in advance if 
the term were five years. The covenant was an inducement to 
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lease. This is not a mere covenant to make improvements within 
the period to which the term might be extended: the lease is only 
for the term of one year, and the lessees covenanted to pay $500, 
and erect the building within the term. The manifest intention was 
that the improvement should be made within a year from the begin- 
ning of the term, whether extended or not. ‘The lessor’s right of 
action was complete for the breach of the covenant to build. There 
is no evidence of waiver or release of the right. Holding over by 
the lessees, with tacit assent of the lessor, may have renewed the 
lease for such covenants as were applicable to a tenancy from year 
to year. The covenant to build was not applicable: it was already 
broken. We are of opinion that the court erred as to the effect of 
such bolding over upon the broken covenant to erect an addition to 
the hotel building, and therefore reverse the judgment as far as it 
does contain any damages for the breach of the covenant to build, 
which the landlord is entitled to recover. H. E. 


THE ART STUDENT. 

HE kindly reception given by 
the press to the Art Student 
must be very encouraging to 
its youthful editors. Its con- 
tents certainly merit the en- 

\ comiums that have been be- 
=" stowed upon it, a trifle exag- 
gerated, perhaps, but exagger- 
ated only as cordial greetings 
are wont to be. However 
meritoricus this little journal 
may be, the fact that it has 
made its appearance is the 
important fact. Art journals, 
above all others, have been 
singularly void of professional 
criticism. The fault does not 
nie. lie altogether with the jour- 
vae/cveetes nals. The profession has been 
unable to furnish the crities. Without wishing to open the oft-vexed 
question as to whether the professional or the dilettante be the better 
critic, the ideal critic certainly must be the professional, or the pro- 
ducer, highly endowed also with the critical faculty, and a commen- 
surate literary capacity. So much for the ideal critic. The actual 
critic is too frequently ill-equipped technically: has nothing but lit- 
erary capacity ; las no intuition. The actual professional, on the 
contrary, has usually nothing but intuition; has no literary baggage ; 
or perhaps lacks breadth of view. : 

The Art Student, therefore, is a move in the right direction. Here 
we have incipient artists receiving ideas and simultaneously endeav- 
oring to express them, —in print, too, which to the novice is always 
formidable. Of course such ideas may be crude; but they are fresh, 
and the discipline is admirable. Such experiments frequently re- 
peated might eventually lead to the formation of what we so much 
need, —a well-trained corps of intelligent critics, who base their 
praise or blame on certain well-defined broad principles. The 
trouble now seems to be that criticism has no standard by which it 
measures works of art. It is all eclecticism; all personal inspira- 
tion. ‘These defects might be mitigated [they probably never can 
be completely eradicated] by exercising the critical as well as the 
creative faculties of students. Many people look upon the critic as 
a necessary evil, an inevitable concomitant of modern civilization.2 
In a measure I am inclined to agree with them, for critics have un- 
doubtediy checked the growth of art; but if the critic must have 
his being, let his judgments justify his existence. 

That the judgment of students should be trained as well as their 
eyes and hands is a great desideratum. When people are responsi- 
ble for their words they are much more chary of them. Art stu- 
dents are prone to rampant criticisms, the result to a certain extent 
of unfettered enthusiasm. Were this enthusiasm tempered by judg- 
ment it would be a potent stimulus to the growth of the fine arts. 
It is too often more noxious now than salutary. Hence the impor- 
tance of saddling with a certain amount of responsibility the utter 
ances of young artists, who are by no means without influence to-day, 
when the nation is agog as far as art is concerned. 

What is really laudable inthe Art Student is its modest, temperate, 
and even didactic tone. Its excerpts from Lessing and Couture are 
wonderfully happy. The mere idea of inserting them is still more 
happy. A few good aphorisms will often keep a man on the right 
track through life. Another enconraging sign in the journal is the 
evidence it bears of training. There is a preponderating mass of 
realism, as perhaps there should be in a student’s magazine, but here 
and there we have a glimpse of art which is not nature alone: it is 
nature and something else. The unshaded sketches from the cos- 
tume lectures are a sublimation of nature. When art moves in this 
direction it becomes monumental, and when it is monumental it be- 
comes useful to architecture, a sister art. No painter or sculptor, 
unless he have a true conception of monumental art, can hope to 
profit by the magnificent opportunities that architecture now seems 
to offer them. FREDERIC CROWNINSHIELD. 





eee 
1 The Art Student, published by students in the School of Drawing and Paint- 
ing, Museu of Fine Arts. Boston: A. Williams & Co. 
“O le triste et plat métier que celui de critique! I1 est si difficile de produire 
une chose mime mésiocre: il est si facile de Sentir la médiocrité.” 
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OIL PAINTING BY WHOLESALE. 


IIE Cincinnati Gazette gives the following ac- 
count of the production of a species of picture 
whose existence has often excited our own 
wonderment. 

‘‘ Oil paintings, as a rule, are rather 

bien: Corn expensive luxuries, yet every year our 

CATHEDRAL —«- country cousins are visited by peddlers 

freland who offer them these same expensive 

luxuries for a mere song, generally 

xe. for about the price of a good-sized 
‘,. Chromo. At first the business was 

\aTher Mchells © le 

jeuipt. Strictly confined to the country, but 
apparently the rural regions have be- 
come stocked, and these oil-painting 
venders have been offering their 

} wares for sale in the less fashionable 

/ portions of the city. An examina- 

_—~- weacnefe tion of the pictures reveals the fact 

that they are indisputably what they 

are represented to be—genuine oil paintings. Of course, in their ex- 
ecution they are not of a very high order of artistic excellence, being 
for the most part mere daubs of the chromo style‘of design; yet, even 
taking into consideration their many faults they are sold at astonish 
invly low prices, which scarcely seem suflicient to cover the cost of 
canvas and frames, not to speak of the artist’s labor. In the country 
the matter has been explained by the peddlers saying that the pic- 
tures had been stolen, and the pious countryman chuckles in paying 
out his cash imagining that he is purchasing one of the old masters, 
that, perhaps, has been filched from some European gallery. Inthe 
city, however, where men are used to crooked ways, such a flimsy 
story obtains no credence, and the pictures are bought merely as the 
productions of athird or fourth rate painter. Outside of artistic 
circles it is not generally known how these pictures are made. Some 
have supposed that in some occult manner they are printed to imi- 
tate handwork so closely as to defy detection; but this is an error. 
In reality they are the work of very inferior artists, or sometimes of 
a really good artist who takes this means of replenishing his ex- 
hausted exchequer. The way in which they are manufactured is as 
follows: Around the walls of his studio, as he calls it—dirty, tur- 
pentiney room would be nearer the truth—is stretched on a stout 
frame a strip of canvas of the width that the picture is intended to 
be. If the room is fifteen by ten, the strip will be fifty feet long, and 
it will furnish twenty paintings. This strip is then painted white with 
a large brush, and when dry everything is ready for the pictures. 
First, however, it is divided into equal spaces just the size of the 
intended paintings. Then,,the artist takes his palette with the sky 
color mixed upon it and proceeds to paint all the twenty skies, one 
after the other. ‘This he does very rapidly from long practice. In 
a like manner he paints in all the twenty backgrounds, one color at 
a time, until, at last he runs over them to give them the finishing 
touches, when he has on his strip twenty paintings exactly alike. 
The canvas is then cut on the dividing lines, and the pictures are 
all ready for framing. Of course, the designs used are always simple 
and conventional: a very intricate plan would necessitate too much 
labor, 80 a ruined mill or a tumble~lown castle by the side of a roll- 
ing blue river are usually the stock scenery. An artist working 
steadily can paint about twenty such pictures in two days, and when 
they are framed they are sold for at least $3, and all above that 
figure that the purchaser can be induced to give.” 











Evangelistic Em- 


W Bu ries: 


A CORRECTION. 


R. CHARLES HENRY HART objects to our having substi- 
tuted the word “ physiognoty pe ” for the word “ physionotrace,” 
in his review of Miss Johnston’s “ Original Portraits of Wash- 
ington.” It is due to ourselves to say that the change was made 
only after consulting the authorities within our reach, which — all, 
por eter being English — give the name of the instrument as it was 
printed. 
_ Mr. Hart, however, justifies his preference by quoting the follow- 
ing inscription on one of the rare original portraits by Chretien: 
“ Dess. p. fourmer gr. p. Chretien inv. du Physionotrace, rue S’hon- 
oré vis a vis l’oratoire N 45, a Paris.” 





STRENGTH OF PORTLAND CEMENT-MORTAR. 


Boston, June 19, 1882. 
To tue Epirors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 

Dear Sirs, — In a communication in the last number of your paper, 
under the heading of “ Improper Tests of Portland Cement,” Mr. 
Gustav Grawitz, referring to my report on the tests on brick piers 
laid in different mortars, makes the fodowing statements: 

_“. «. It follows that Portland cement should never be mixed with 

lime as described in test No. 2. It being impossible to upset the 
laws of nature, the idea of such a mixture should appear rather 
ludicrous to every mind; in fact, there is no better way of wasting 
money and of producing a most dangerous binding material, liable 
to total disintegration.” 

Now I am not able to dispute the theory which Mr. Grawitz as- 
serts, as [ do not know whether it is, or is not true, but it does not 
seem to be upheld by tlie tests made under my direction and super- 


vision, and these tests, it should be remembered, are undeniable 
facts, not theories. First, as to the strength of mortar composed of 
Portland cement mixed with three parts lime-mortar: the tests 
referred to showed the strength of an 8” x 12” pier laid in such 
mortar to be 290,000 Ibs., as compared with 240,000 lbs. for the 
strength of a similar pier laid in Portland cement and sand. This 
certainly shows that a s(ronger mortar is obtained by mixing lime- 
mortar with Portland cement, than by using merely Portland cement 
and sand. Moreover, of the seven different mortars tested, that 
composed of Portland cement and lime-mortar was the strongcst. 

Second, as to the waste of money involved in its use: an experi- 
enced mason, who has charge of the masonry in one of the largest 
stores now being built in this city, informed me to-day that he con- 
sidered a mortar mixed in the proportion of one part Portland 
cement and three parts lime-mortar to be one-third cheaper than 
Portland cement and two parts sand. 

Third, as to the liability to disintegration: I have no facts on 
this subject at my command, except that the pier tested by me was 
nearly jive months old, and certainly showed no signs of disintegra- 
tion then, and I can see no reason why it should disintegrate after 
that age. If any of your readers have any facts on the subject, I 
think they would confer a favor on many architects and builders by 
publishing them. 

Thus it seems to me that the strongest mortar we can use, aside 
from clear cement, is that composed of one part Portland cement 
and three parts lime-mortar. Very likely the proportions might be 
changed so as to give a greater strencth for the cost, but it would 
probably not vary much. This, of course, is for mortars not exposed 
to water, as I think no one would mix lime-mortar with cement to be 
used under water. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that it seems to me that no test on 
Portland cement can be improper if made for any given purpose, 
and carefully conducted; and also, that the results obtained from 
experiments are facts, and if the experiment is carefully conducted, 
and the result correctly noted, it cannot easily have a misleading in- 
fluence. I have written at considerable length, because I thought 
the subject warranted it. Very respectfully, 

F. E. Kipper. 


THE BANDER SYSTEM OF STONE-WALLING. 
MEXICO, May 24, 1882. 


To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Gentlemen, — As a subscr®er to your paper for many years on the 
Pacific coast and as a constant reader here I beg the privilege of 
soliciting information from you on the following subject : | 

I saw in a Fyench paper published here.an extract from a Paris 
ian journal noting the success of some experiments with the “ Ban- 
der system” of stone-walling and artificial stone, which experiments 
were eminently satisfactory. Do you know anything about this sys- 
tem of artificial stone, its modus operandi, and the address of the 
patentee? An early reply to the above will receive many thanks. 

Yours respectfully, Tuyos. Upton. 


[WE are sorry to say that the ‘‘ Bander system ”’ is quite nnknown to us. 
We have looked among our exchanges but find nothing relating to it. If 
any of our readers can give us information on the subject we shall be much 
obliged. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 


CEMENT FACINGS. 
New YORK, June 5, 1882. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 
Gentlemen, — Having to undertake the supervision of an impor- 
tant building in this city, where the owner’s intentions are to make 
the entire facade facings, ornaments, copings, etc., out of cement, [ 
request the favor of consulting you and of hearing from you if an 
such work has been undertaken before in this country. Does such 
work stand our climate as well as it does European climates? Can 
vou give me any information on this subject, and on the best way of 
using the materials in such a case? Any information, any name of 
works treating on this subject, or any addresses of houses in this 


special trade will greatly oblige me. §_ Very truly yours, 
A SUBSCRIBER. 


[A coop deal of work in artificial stone bas been done in this country, in 
Worcester and Lowell, Mass., and in Boston and New York, besides many 
other places. There are two modes of executing it; one being to build the 
walls of ordinary bricks, coating them afterwards with the cement; and the 
other to mould the concrete first into blocks, to be used like ordinary stone. 
The latter is by far the most satisfactory process, both in appearance and 
durability. a simple cement coating being liable to peel off in case of settle- 
ment of the brickwork or infiltration of water behind it. The material 
itself, if well made, is very durable, — more so than most stones: the only 
objection to its use, so far as our observation goes, being its liability when 
new to cfflorescence. Great advances have recently been made in the 
methods of manufacturing and treating such compositions, for which ** Sub- 
scriber’? would do well to consult the last edition of Reid’ Practical Treat- 
ixe on Concrete, the best work on the subject, which nay be imported 
through any boukseller, if it cannot be obtained here. General Gillmore's 
book on Limes, Cements, and Mortars, although a little antiquated so far as 
concrete is concerned, is excellent in its way. The faxhion of artificial 
atone-work, except for pavements, has rather gone by, and ** Subscriber 


* may not readily find establishments prepared to undertake his work, but 


Mr. John J. Schillinzer, 111 Broadway, the National Stone Block Company, 
257 Broadway, and other parties, can give him ample information, or unless 
it bas discontinued business, the Frear Artificial! Stone Company, Lowell, 
Mass., will do the same. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 
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WAS IT A CONTRACT. 
June 6, 1882. 
To tHe Epitonrs oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Sirs, — Docs an invitation by a legally constituted Board to make 
drawings with others at one’s own expense, the makiny and delivery 
of the drawings asked for and the expression of preference by a 
majority of the board in full meeting by vote, constitute a contract 
upon which fees can be collected ? * 


OvR correspondent does not state facts enonch to enable anyone to zive 
& detinite answer to his question. If the board invited an architect to sub- 
mit plans, and afterward communicated to him ita acceptance of his design, 
we should say that a valid contract existed between them; but a simple vute 
of the board in private session is a different matter, since it would be per- 
fectly competent for the board to rescind it at any time; and until it notitied 
him of its vote, or in some other way committed itself to him, we doubt if 
he could complain of it fur changing its mind any number of times. ‘‘ Pat 
yourself in his place,’”’ is a good general rule to follow in judzing of other 
people’s duties. If the architect had chosen to withdraw his plan before 
muy decision was made, he would tuink it very Rard to be oblized to pay 
damages for eo dving; and he cunld not refuse to allow the same liberty to 
others which he would wish for himself. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. | 





: NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 

PECULIARITIES OF A Great Forest Fire.—A correspondent of 
the fireman's Journal, who has lately gone over the territory devastated 
by the great fire in the forests of Michigan last fall, says his obser- 
vations are conclusive that plicnomena aside from the ordinary condi- 
tions uf combustion were developed. In the first place the fire created 
at least two veritable storm-centres which had the essential features of 
storms, and especially the spiral winds. The evidences are confirma- 
tory of the belief that this storm-centre, after it became fully devel- 
oped, consisted of a heated body of air or gas ina state of combustion, 
which was constantly fed by the smoke and vapor driven to the 
centre by the whirling winds and the gases generated in the combustion 
of the pines and oiher resinous woods. ‘This body of air, or burning 
gas, if it may be so called, by its heat acquired an ascensive force, but 
by the rapid forward motion of the fire was sucked forward and de- 
voured, actually preceding the fire proper. It is evident that this body 
was of intense heat, possibly as great as 400 degrees Fahrenheit, at 
which point oxygen and carbon unite. ‘That such a body of luminous 
vapor existed, detached from the fire, is asserted by many who saw it from 
a distance, and by those who were under it but who escaped from the 
fact that it passed above their places. ‘The idea is further sustained by 
the fact that the fire jumped whole patches of inflammable slashings, 
and alighted beyond, lifting and falling in its forward motion like a bal- 
loon touching the earth. Fences in the centre of broad fields burst 
into a blaze as if by explosion, and othera nearer the fire escaped. 
A man in fighting the tire took off his trousers, fearing they would 
catch fire and burn him up, and left them in a furrow in the middle of 
a ficld, remote from any combustible material. When he went to get 
them he found them burned, and six quarter-dollara tlt were in the 
pocket melted together. A set of spoons were served the same way at 
another place. Mrs. Lock and five children were burned to ashes, noth- 
ing but their bones remaining in the middle of the road, one hundred 
feet from any heavy timber. Green timber was dricd and burned and 
perhaps the most conclusive evidence was the apparently spontaneous 
appearance of fire in stumps and fences when no sparks were falling. 
These blazes appeared of white light and indicated a chemical union of 
carbon and oxygen. Another general feature is the fact that the fire 
appeared to move forward in parallel lines of varying width, and that 
in these lines everything was burned, and frequently to ashes. At the 
edge of the track a fence would be burned square off, just as though it 
had been cut or sawed perpendicularly; a house would be taken and 
the barn left; a wagon and a fanning-mill were within five feet of cach 
other, and the wagon was burned to ashes and the faning-mill not 
charred. It would be impossible, under ordinary circumstances, to burn 
a wagon without piling combustible material over it, but of this, noth- 
ing but the iron was left. Finally, the storm and fire disappeared sim- 
ultancously ; that is to say, the fire was dependent upon the storm, or 
secondary to it—that it was prevented from lingering in the track or 
from burning sideways. In from two tothree hours the fire was practi- 
cally out where it had passed, indicating that the prime cause of the 
rapid combustion was in the storm which had passed, and which pass- 
ing, perhaps, carried in its wake a condition of atmosphere opposed to 
combustion. This hypothesis explains pretty much all the phenomena 
except the balls of fire, which exactly correspond with what is known 
as “ball lightning,” but which is a form of electricity wholly disputed 
by some, but recognized by Professor Loomis. ‘The statements of Bal- 
lentine and Kabucké are confirmatory of this ball-lightning idea and 
contradictory of the idea that these lights arose from the intense heat, 
or they themselves could not have survived it. Other statements are to 
the effect that this ball of fire fell on the ground and exploded, running 
in all directions, ‘This is explained by some who were not present, who 
say that it was but the resinous cones of the pine ignited, carried by 
the wind, falling, scattering the burning pitch about them; but it 
should be remembered that those people who saw this phenomenon are 
men who have lived amid forest fires all their lives and have seen all 
the ordinary phenomena, and are not of a class exactly visionary or 
imaginative. It is fair to assume the possibility of electrical phenom- 
ena incidental to this fire storm, both from the fact that it WA&s a great 
commotion in the elements and because it differed from a storm only in 
the facts of the absence of rain and presence of fire. 





Intsu Oax.— The original rafters of Westminster Hall were of Irish 
oak. In carly days an idea prevailed that Irish wood was a sort of 
sacred matcrial and proof against all objectionable reptiles. ‘The ven- 
erable Bede lays it down that timber from Ircland “hath a virtue 
against poison,” and after the earthquake of Lisbon the king of Portu- 
gal specially imported Irish oak, presumably from some belief in its 
blessed qualitics, for a magnificent new church. 


Brickwork UNDER Pressure.—During the construction of the tunnel 
under Dorchester Bay, in Boston, it became necessary to construct a 
brick bulkhead that had to withstand the pressure due a water column 
162 feet high, and as it was intended to shut off a leak amounting to 
240,090 gallons per 24 hours, it had to be water-tight. Mr. D. Stauffer 
gave the following description of this work before the Engineers’ Club of 
Philadelphia: The tunnel section at the point selected for the bulkhead 
was practically ten fect square. The bulkhead was built directly 
across the tunnel, 60 feet in front of the heading where the water was 
struck. Plank dams filled with puddled clay were first thrown across 
the tunnel, each side of the bulkhead site, and a six-inch wrought-iron 
pipe used to carry off the water during construction—the pipe being 
built into the brickwork. An arch-form was adopted, four fect thick 
at the crown and two fect rise in a span of 10 feet. Hard-burned bricks 
were used, laid in mortar made of one part English Portland, and one 
part Newark Rosendale, and two parts clean, sharp sand — a compound 
found equally strong with English Portland and sand, one to one, 
and having the advantage of working simoother on the trowel, and 
adhering better to brickwork in wet places. Skew-backs for the arch 
were roughly picked out in the rock at the sides. After the cement 
had set, the water was shut off by screwing a cap on the outer end of 
the seven-inch cap. The pressure against the wall was 72 1-10 pounds 
per square inch, or about 519 tons distributed over the face of the bulk- 
head. ‘The wall was tight for about 48 hours; then water came through 
the brick itself, rather than through the joints, in amount equal to one- 
half the original volume. The water was let off and a second experi- 
ment tried. ‘The main wall was torn down sufficiently to allow men to 
pass behind it, and a second wall only 12 inches thick was built back of 
the first, and two feet distant. The space between these walls was well 
ramined with puddled clay, extending to the rock on all sides. The 
second wall was made purposely light, as its yielding to the pressure 
would only more effectually consolidate the clay between it and the 
unyielding wall in the front. The bond used in the main wall was one 
so laid that there were no continuous horizontal joints through the 
wall. ‘The result of the last construction was to completely shut off 
the water from the leak, at a saving of fuel and pumps. ‘The Dor- 
chester Bay tunnel is 7,000 feet long, with its average invert grade of 
143 feet below low-tide mark in the bay under which it passes. The 
tunnel is driven through a formation of clay, slate, and conglomerates 
for its entire length; rock very seamy, and much water encountered. In 
mining bulkheads, which often must carry much greater pressures, the 
practice is to let the water rise slowly behind the bulkhead, by allow- 
ing a portion of the water to flow through a safety-valve at the bottom 
of the level. It has been the experience in all such cases that in the 
beginning quite a quantity of water will come through the pores of 
the brickwork, which is said to be “sweating.” Gradually, however, 
the pores are filled with carbonate of lime, and a thick coat of that 
substance forins on the face of the bulkhead, completely cutting off the 
entire flow of water. A column of from 400 to 500 feet has been borne 
for many years by such bulkheads. 





Cncrcn Betis my Enoranp. — London to-day acquires a new dis- 
tinction. Its cathedral church will boast the biggest bell in the king- 
dom, and one of the dozen biggest in the world. Guide-books will give 
the fact due prominence, and tourists will pause, as the hours come 
round, to distinguish the solemn note in a babel of sounds. It cannot 
be said that till a quarter of a century ago Londoners missed the privi- 
lege, or wished the hours and royal deaths to be announced in louder 
thunder. They were gencrally under the impression that their own 
bell was a very big one, an:la very fine one. Few of them, however, 
had heard the bourdons that do every duty abroad, and that, we know 
not why, beat our own largest bells in the solemnity of their tones. 
They were also unacquainted with the history of St. Paul’s bell, which 
is, we believe, only a recast of that over the old gateway to Westmin- 
ster. In this country, too, the taste for bells has zone into an entirely 
different direction from that of the whole continent. Christians are 
here generally called to service by chimes, instead of the tolling of a 
single bell, as is usual abroad. Our chief use of bells is for bell-ringing, 
almost unknown abroad, To be sure, in Belgium all the great churches 
have carillons every hour, and in some cases every quartcr — many 
every half-quarter. At Antwerp, Malines, and Ghent, it tay be said 
the bells are always going, and at the first of these cities one may 
occasionally hear a long piece played on a hundred or more hells. But 
upon the whole, the Continent tolls bells; we ring and chime then. 
The Reformation was the great point of divergence. At that date, and 
long after, the popular party in our parishes melted the big bells into 
smaller ones, converting peals of three into five or six; and, upon the 
whole, the big bell went out of favor. Popular fecling must have becn 
against big bells, or at least very indifferent, when Henry VIII could 
stake and lose at a game of cards all the old bells of St. Paul’s. There 
has long been areaction. For a century our village-church bells have 
been increasing in weight as well as number, asa large proportion of 
our church towers testify by their shattered state. Parliament itself 
has contributed a great impulse to the change of feeling by building 
the tallest clock in the kingdom, and by trying to furnish it with a fitting 
peal of bells. It has unaccountably failed so far, Big Ben No. 1 having 
been condemned from the first; No. 2 having been found incapable of 
standing the blows of its own clapper. ‘Ihe reason of this is a mystery 
on which a wise man will not rashly intrude. Bell-founders stand on 
their honor, and resent any reflection on their skill, or on the casting, 
as one well-known amateur has found to his cost. So we must have 
time to explain why failures, that one docs not hear of abroad, should 
be taken as almost a matter of course in this country. — London Times. 





Tue Centennary OF thE Paris Satoy. — Next year occurs the one 
hundredth anniversary of the first Paris Salon, and it is intended that 
the event shall be duly celebrated. It has already been agreed that 
there shall be opened a retrospective exhibition of the best. works of 


the French painters and sculptors who have died during the one hun- 
dred years. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 


(Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the editors 

eatly desire to receive voluntary information, espe- 
erally from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


(Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 

ether with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 

of the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 
twenty-five cents.] 


259,287. Drop-HAMMER—Abijah R. Byrkett, Troy, 











259,291. LATHE-Ciuck.—Thomas H. Costello, Chi- 
cago, [Il. 

259,297. TRANSOM-ADJUSTER.—Gilbert J. Dickson, 
Albany, N. Y. 

259.300, CABINET BATH-TUh.—Frapklin H. Fick- 
ett, Chicago, Il. 

250.301, ‘THEATRICAL SCENERY.—George F. Fuller, 
New York, N.Y. 

259,36. ILLUMINATED STRUCTURE. — Elihu Ved- 
der, New York, N. Y. 

259,363. WRENCH. — William Bushey, Vincennes, 


Ind. 

259,382. SPIKE.—William Goldie, West Bay City, 
Mich. 

259,400. Roor.—Oscar W. Kendall, Olmeted, O. 

259,401. REFRIGERATING BUILDING.—Joseph W. 
Kepler, Chicago, I). 

259,408. HYDROSTATIC LEVELLING-INSTRUMENT.— 
James MacDonald, Woodside, N. Y. 

259,420. APPARATUS FOR CONSUMING SEWER-GAS. 
cet H. Ogiivie and William L. Beniuem, Brooklyn, 


259,425. TRANSOM AND SKYLIGHT LIFTER.— Frank 
A. Reiher, Chicago, I}. 

259,450. AWNING FOR WINDOWS. — Alfred Woods, 
Graniteville, Mass. 

259,473. SaFETY Hop-ELEVATOR. — George W. 
Brown, New York, N. Y. 


250,530. SCAFFOLD-SUPPORT. — Joseph Gorinan, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
259,537. FIRE-E8SCAPE LADDER.— William H. Haw- 


kins, Albany, N. Y 

259,559, SHUTTER-FASTENER.—Thomas F, Langley, 
East Kingston, N. H. 

259,577. CoXSTRUCTION OF FLOORING AND CEIL- 
1nG.—Gotfried, L. Norrman, Atlanta, Ga, 

259,593, ELECTRIC SAFETY-ELEVATOR.—Henry B. 
Sheridan, Cleveland, U., and Hermann A. Gorn, New 
York, N. Y. 

259,601, SHUTTER-FASTENER.—Swan E. Swanson, 
Gaiusburg, Il. 

pss BENCH-VISE.—John Thomson, Brooklyn, 


259,608-609. SMOKE-CONSUMING FURNACE.—Ezra 
W. Vanduzen, Newport, Ky. 

259,613. Hop ELEVATOR. — Ephraim W. Watson, 
Norfolk, Va. 

259,622, FIRE-ESCAPE.—Alfred Williams, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

259,631. METHOD OF VENTILATION, — John Com- 
stock, Hudson, Wis., and ‘Thomas E. Jeffergon, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


& 


Baltimore. 


BUILDING PERMIT8.—Since our last report, twenty- 
nine permits have been granted, the more impor- 
tant of which are as follows: — 

Heise & Bruns, three-st'y brick saw-mill, 8 w cor. 
Caroline St. and Canton Ave. 

Wn. Gisriel, three-st’y brick building, Valley St., 
8 of Biddle St. | 

P. Bangert, one-st’y brick stable, 12’ x 16’, Chew 
St., bet. Central Ave. and Somerset St. 

RK. Carruthers, 3 three-st'y brick buildings, Hollins 
8t., bet. Calhoun and Stricker Sts. 

Benj. T. Buck, 5 three-st’y brick buildings, Har- 
lem Ave., w of Stricker St. 

Edw, Wilson, two-st’y brick carriage-house, in rear 
of 8 w cor. Baltimore and Dallas Sts. 

Lynson Dowell, two-st'y brick stable, in rear of 
Barre St., bet. Green and Warner Sts. 

T. M. Cone, 24 three-st’y brick buildings, Hopkins 
Ave., bet. Arlington Ave. and Schroeder St. 

Chas. Schmenner, 2 three-st’y brick buildings, 
seorke St. bet. Brune and Fremont Sts. 

M. Woods, ees brick atable, in rear of Fulton 
Ave., bet. ‘townsend and Lanvale Sts. 

M. Z. Hammen, 12 two-at'y brick buildings, Wood- 
ward St., bet. Sterrett and Scott Sts. 

RK. E. Ditfendaifer, 2 three-st’y brick buildings, 
Edmondson Ave., 6 of Stricker St. 

Chas. F, J. Gehrmann, 3 threest’y brick build- 
ings. Lexington St., bet. Calhoun and Stricker Sts. 

Theo, Horn, three-st’y brick building, Eastern 
Ave., bet. Regester and Ann Sts. 


Boston. 


BUILDING PERMITS.—Brick.—Medford St., rear of, 
nearly opposite Corey St., Ward 3, for Palmer, Par- 
ker & Co., boiler-house, engine and dry house, 32’ x 
40’ blag Sampson & Clark, builders. 

Wood — eech St., cor. Clarendon St., Ward 23, for 
Julius Dollman, dwell., 25’ x 32’, two-st’y hip; Jul- 
ius Dollman, builder. 

Marginal St., rear, near Jetfries St., Ward 2, for 
Ambrose A. Martin, manufactory, 20’ x 50’; Am- 
brose A. Martin, builder. 

Boutwell St., near Train St., Ward 24, for Laben 
Pratt, dwell., 35’ and 43’ x 48’, twost’y; Samuel 
Davenport. builder. 

Mayfield St.,near Pleasant St., Ward 24, 2 dwells., 
26’ x Ji’, for Ezra H. Baker; McNeil, Bros., builders. 

Newhern St., near Carolina Ave., Ward 23, for C. 
R. Billings and Geo Faulkner, 5 dwells., 18’ x 33’, 
two-st’y; Jobn D. Wester, builder. 

Hartford St., near Howard Ave., Ward 20, for Asa 


H. Caton, dwell., 23’ 8” x 28’ x 61’ 3, two-st’y hip; 8. 
M. Chesley & Co., builders. 

H St., No. 9%, Ward 14, for Jacob P. Powers, 
dwell., 24’ x 34’, two-st’y and mausard; Jacob P. 
Powers, builder. 

East Sicth St, Nos. 865-867, near Q St., Ward 14, 
for Frank Lentini, restaurant, 30’ x 30’; Jolin Silven, 
builder. 

Kast Sixth St., No. 869, near Q St., Ward 14, for 
Nicholas Cannata, hotel, 20’ x 30’, two-st’'y; Edwin 
Blanchard, builder. 

North Harvard St., near Western Ave., Ward 25, 
for John E. Clark, store, 18’ x 18’; —— Powers, 
builder. 

Soylston St, cor. C St., Ward 23, for Charles Lim- 
ming, dwell., 26’ x 30’, two-st'y. 

Hyde Park Ave., near Walkhill St., Ward 23, for 
James Y. Graham, dwell, 70’ x 30’, two-st’y. 

Washington St., No. 2431, Ward 21, for Charles 
Hewins, store, 22’ x 30’; Kussell Scott, builder. 

Unnamed St., bet. Moreland and Winthrop Sts., 
Ward 21, for Arthur H. Nichols, dwell., 29’ x 48’, 
two-st'y; Gideon Currier, builder. 

Cnnamed St., off Glen Road, near Forest Hills St., 
Ward 23, for Geo, W. Hastings, dwell., 27’ 8" x 36’, 
Bye st hip; Edwin Sharpleigh, builder. 

Washington St., near Keyes St., Ward 23, for 
Eben Weld, dwell., 15’ and 28’ x 30’, two-st’y; A. A. 
Ayers, builder. 

Cunamed St, bet. Moreland and Winthrop Sts., 
Ward 21, for Arthur H. Nichols, dwell., 336” x 38’ 
6’, two-st’y; Gideon Currier, builder. 

East strth St, near Pst., Ward 14, for Patrick 
Coyne, restaurant, 20’ x 30’; Patrick Coyne, builder, 

wv S¢t., cor, East Third St., Ward 14, for James F. 
Hayden, dwell., 30’ 11" x 36’ 8" x 41’ 8”, three-st’y; 
Kelley & McKinnon, builder. 

Wyoming St, near Warren St., Ward 21, for La- 
voy 8S. Boutter, dwell., 24’ x 29’ x 34’, two-st’y; La- 
voy S. Boutter, builder. 


Brooklyn. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Park Pl., n 8, 194’ 7’ e Sixth 
Ave,, 2 three-st’y brownstone dwells.; cost, each, 
$10,000; owner and mason, John Monas, 92 Park 
Pl.; carpenter, J. J. Gilligan. 

Serenth Arve., ue cor, Stirling Pl., 4 threest'y 
brownstone dwells.; cost, total, 25,000; owner, Wil- 
liam Gubbins, 20 Seventh Ave.; architect, Thos. F. 
Houghton. 

Eighteenth St.,n 8, abt. 100’ w Fifth Ave., two-st’y 
brick church; cost, about $21,000; owners, Trus- 
tees Sixth M. E. Church; architect, John Welch; 
builders, John Shorrock and H. Royemann. 

Jefferson St.,n 8, 90'e Marcy Ave., 4 two-st’y and 
three-st’y brownstone dwells.; cost, each, $4,500; 
owner and builder, Herman Phillipps; architect, J. 
D. Reynolds. 

Harmon St.,n#, 100’ e Evergreen Ave., 6 two-st’y 
frame dwells.; cost, each, $2,400: owner and car- 

enter, J. Hopkins, Jr., 109 Grove St.; architect, E. 

. Chevalier; mason, W. Smith. 

Devoe St., 8 8, bet. Union Ave. and Lorimer St., 
four-st’y brick factory; cost, $3,500; owner, E. M. 
Boynton, 36 to 62 Devoe St.; builders, Chas. Vin- 
cent and Frank P. Gould. 

Freeman St, 8 8, 2U0'w Manhattan Ave., three- 
st’y frame tenement, cost. $3,510; owner, J. Ihlen- 
berg, 42 Eleventh Ave., New York; architect and 
carpenter, Albert lange; mason, Israel heed. 

Wall St., e8, 200’ n Broadway, 4 two-st’y frame 
dwells.; cost, each, $2,200; owner, John Mitchell, 
184 Devoe St.; architect, O. H. Doolittle, builder, 
not selected. 

Decatur St.,n 8, 325’ w Reid Ave., 3 two-st’y and 
three-st'y brownstone dwells.; cost, each, $4,000; 
owner and carpenter, k, H. Heasman, 904 Madison 
St. 

ALTERATIONS.— Fulton St., n 8, 42’ w Franklin Ave., 
three-st’y brick extension; cost, £6,000; owner, 
Alanson Tredwell, Lefferts Pl., cor. Franklin Ave.; 
architect, R. Dixon; builders, Jno. Guilfoyle and L. 
W. Seaman. 

Willoughby Ave.,nweor. Walworth St., add one 
at’y; cost, $2,000; builder, James Lock. 


Chicago. 


BUILDING PERMITS.—C. M. Kenna, three-st’y and 
basement brick dwell., 36’ x &0’, 3,000 Archer Ave.; 
cust, $15,000. 

John Dupee, Jr., two-st’y basement and attic 
brick dwell., triangular shape, Prairie Ave.; cost, 
$12,500. 

Wm. Laube, two-st’y brick store and dwell., 24’ x 
80’, Blue Island Ave., near Eighteenth St.; cust, $4,- 
800. 

B. Halley, two-st’y brick dwell., 20’ x 46’, 3,551 
Dearborn St.; cost, $3,000, 

G. Hills, 4 two-st y and basement brick dwells., 40’ 
x 70’, 858 to 864 W. Monroe St.; cost, $17,000, 

J. G. Schaar, two-sat'y and basement brick dwell, 
66’ x 72’, 645 and 647 Blue Island Ave.; cost, $7,000, 

J. Sladeck, two-st'y and basement brick dwell., 
20’ 6’ x 60’, 478 Ashland Ave.; cost, $3,700. 

H. E. Bucklen & Co., four-st’y brick rear addition, 
30’ x 30’, 265 Michigan Ave.; cost, $2,500. 

G. H. A. Thomas, three-st’y and cellar brick flats, 
60’ x 120’, 510 to 516 Hurlburt St.; cost, $20,000. 

John Coughlin, two-st’y and cellar dwell., 22’ x 64’, 
Prairie Ave., near Thirty-fifth St.; coat, $4,000. 

Arthur Bingham, two-st'y and cellar brick dwell., 
30’ x 69’, Prairie Ave., near Tweuty-ninth St.; cost, 
$8,000. 

John Fischer, two-st’y and basement brick dwell., 
25’ x 48’, 239 North Ave.; cost, $6,000. 

G. M. Dodge, twi-st’y brick addition, 45’ x 80’, ne 
cor. Monroe and La Salle Sts.; cost, $30,000. 

Mrs. G. WilNams, two-st’y and basement brick 
flats, irregular shape, 121 ].incoln Ave.; cost, $4,500. 

Mrs. Emma Schroth, two-st'y and cellar brick 
flats, 21’ x 80’, No, 358 Mohawk St.; cost, $4,800. 

H. H. Martindale, one-st’y brick blacksmith shop, 
28’ x 60’, 432 West Lake St.; cost, $3,000, 

N. K. Fairbank, one-st’y brick addition, 50’ x 60’, 
1801 Michigan Ave.; cost, $3,000. 

Geo. W. Holdsworth, two-st’y and cellar, 20’ x 53’, 
402 Congrees St.; cost, $5,000. 


Cincinnati. 


STorr. — Merers. Strobe] & Wilkins are to build a 
six-st’y store on Kace St., above Fourth St. The 


front will be of fron as open as possible. Tot 50’ on 
Race St., and 200’ deep; cost, $40,K0u; Mr. Geo. W. 
Rapp, architect. 

Detroit. 


BUILDING PERMITS.—The following are the more im- 
portant of the permits granted since our last report:— 
Jos. Taylor, brick house, Davenport St.; cost, $11,- 
500; G. W. Lioyd, architect. ; 
5 brick houses, Park St.; cost, $20,000; W. G. Vin- 
ton, contractor. 
ec ane: Minock, brick house, No. 41 Abbott St.; cost, 
A. J. Fair, brick house, Canfield St.; cost, $3,000, 
Peta Frost, brick saw-mill, Wight St.; cost, $22,- 
John Boeberitz, brick store, No. 25 Kast Congresa 
St.; cost, $5,000. 
Martin Dunn, double frame house, Nos. 23 and 2 
Baker St.; cost, $3,600. 


New York. 


CruRCH.—The corner-stone of the new edifice to be 
built by the Second Ave. Methodist Church in One 
Hundred and Fighteenth St., bet. First and Second 
Aves., was laid June 13. The building will be of 
brick, with terra-cotta finish, will have a seating ca- 
pacity of 1,000, and is expected to cost abe-ut $70,000, 

CHAPEL. —'The Broadway Tabernacle Society is to 
build a chapel at Sos. 45%, 457 and 409 Tenth Ave. 
It is to have a frontage of 74’ anda depth of 100% It 
is to be constructed of brick, with te:ra-ectta and 
stone trimmings: J. E, Terhune is the architect, 

BUILDING PERMITS, — West Fisty-fitih St., Noa. 139 
and 141, three-st’y brick stable, and studio, and 
dwell.; cost, §20,¢0; owner, A. H. Barney, 101 Kast 
jon eet St., builders, L. N. Crow and J. C. Mil- 

er. 

Tenth Ave., Nos. 455, 457 and 459, brick, stone and 
terra-cotta church; owner, Brondway ‘Tabernacle 
Society, C. N. Bliss, Pres., 198 Madison Ave.; archi- 
tect, J. E. Terhune. 

Greenwich St., No. 161, four-st’y brick; cost, $10,- 
609, CLR. Gill, Esopus, x. Y.; architects, La Bau& 
Son; builders, David T. Busted and Jas. Keary. 

Last One Hundred and Thirtcenth St., Nos. 7 and 
169, 2 four-st’y brick dwells.; cost, each, $10,100; 
owner, Fdward Davy, 1644 ‘Ihird Ave.; architect, 
M. Louis Ungrich: masons, Henry & Davy, 

Fast One Hundred and Fourteenth St, No, 416, 
four-st’y brick flat; cost, $16,000; owner, Sophia 
Westermayr, 418 Kast One Hundred and Fourteenth 
St.; architects, Cleverdon & Putzel. 

Arenue A,n w cor. Eighty-severuth St., 4 five-st’y 
brick tenements; cost, each, $14,600; owner, Ph, 
Braender, Avenue B, bet. Kighty-fourth and Kighty- 
fifth Sta.; architect, J. Brandt. 

One Hundred and Treenty-third St., n 8, 4504 e 
Eighth Ave., 3 five-st’y brownstone tenements; 
owner, A. R. Taylor, 219 West One Hundred an 
Twenty-sixth St.; architect, M. C. Merritt. 

Trnth Are., No, 504, five-st’y brick tenement; cost, 
13,000; owner, John Totten, 417 Weat Forty-sixth 
St.; architect, C. F. Ridder, Jr. 

Serenty-siath St, n 8, 73’ w Lexington Ave., five- 
st'y brick and brownstone tenement; cost. $36 ,000; 
owner, David Roche, 418 East Eighty-fourth St.; ar. 
chitect, A. B. Ogden. 

West Forty-erghth St., Nos. 626 and €28, two-st’y 
brick stores; cost, $2,000; owner, David J. Keefe, 
628 West Forty-eighth St.; architect, C. F. Ridder, 


r. 

Grore St., Noe. 84 and &6, five-st'y brownstone 
tenement; cost, $10,000; owner, James Meagher, 
332 East One Hundred and Twenty-sixth St.; ar- 
chitects, Babcock & McAvoy, 

Seventh Avre., es, extending from Fifty-eighth to 
Fifty-ninth St., 8 nine-st’y brick and stone tene- 
ments; cost, each, $300,000; owners, J. FP. De Na- 
varro and others, 25 Washington Pl; architects, 
Hubert Dirsson & Co.; builder, Richard Deeves. 

One Hundred and Fiflecnth St, 88, 74’ w Pleasant 
Ave., four.at’y brick tenement; cost, $12,000; owner 
architect and builder, Benjamin Richardeon, 63 Fas 
One Hundred and Tweuty-fifth St. 

One Hundred and Ticenty-third St, 6 8, §0' w 
Fourth Ave., 4 four-st’y brick flats; cost, each, $16,- 
600; owner, ‘Fhomas F. Treacy, 56 Fast One Hun- 
ea and Twenty-third St.; architect, R. Rosen- 
stock. 

ne Hundred and Tiwenty-eiqhth St., n 8, 400 w 
Sixth Ave., four-st’y brick stable, cost, £25,000; own- 
er, Chas. P. Twigg, 310 East «ne Hundred and T'wen- 
ty-ftirst St.; architect, R. Rosenstock. 

Fifly-fifth St.,6 8, 200’'e Tenth Ave., 2 five-st’y 
browustone flats; cost, each, $18,000; owner, John 
M. Kuck, 401 West Fifty-seventh St.; architects, 
Thom & Wilson. 

Broadway, No. 640, 8 e@ cor, Bleecker St., six-st’y 
fron store aud ehirt factory; cost, $90,000; owner, 
Oliver H. Keep, 15 Washington Pl.; architect, E. 

. Sniffin. 

West Fifty-third St., Nos. 41 and 43, 2 brick 
and brownstone dwells.; cost, $55,000 and $40,000; 
owner, Charles Duggin. 310 Madison Ave.; archi- 
tects and builders, Charles Buek & Co. 

One Hundred and Thirteenth St., 0 8, 220’ w Third 
Ave., three-st'y brick staircase factory; cost, $10,- 
000; owner, John A. Price, 155 East One Hundred 
and Thirteenth St.; architects. Cleverdon & Putzel, 

Fast Serenty-serenth St., No, 404, two-suy brick 
wagon factory; cost, $2,900; owner, Mary Peters, 
1483 Firat Ave. 

West St.,n weor. Jane St., one-st’y brick factory; 
cost, $15,000; owner, Robert J. Livingston, 261 
Broadway; architect, J. B. Snook. 

Second Are., ew cor. Seventy-first St., 4 five-st’y 
brownstone stores and tenements; cost, each, $14,- 
000; owner, -lohn Livingston, 961 Lexington Ave.; 
architect, F.T. Camp. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


MATERIAL MARKET.—NOoO change in previous quota- 
tions. 

LIBRARY. — William Platt, Jr..und other gentlemen 
are raising $250,0M) for a free library. 

Hovuses.—Meesre. Weidner & Elkins intend to erect 
4% two-st’y brick dwells., 14’ x 45’, on ‘Ihirty-seoond, 
Hamilton and Spring Garden Sts.; Willis G. Hale, 
architect, Phila. 

Drpot.—The Penn. R. R. Ca., to facilitate the receiv-. 
ing and discharging of freight at Kensington, are. 
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’ pow demolishing a row of brick dwells. in order for 
an extensive extension to the present old passenger 
depot building, along Front St., sof Berks St. 

BOILDING PEKMITS.—North Thirteenth St., No. 236, 
three-st’y store and dwell., 15’ x 40’; KR. ¢. Ballin- 
ger, contractor. 

Arch St., No. 1523, two-st’y stable, 22’ x 33’; W.C. 
McPherson, contractor. 

North Twentieth St., No. 1418, two-st’y store and 
Gwell., 16’ x 35’; S. Watt, owner. 

North Eighteenth St, No. 1626, three-st'y dwell., 
15° x 42’; M. McManus, contractor. 

Aluntingdon St.,38, bet. Hope and Howard Sts., 
2 two-su’y dwells., 14’ x 40’; Jno. Locleran, con- 
tractor, 

Norris St.,88, © of Seventh St., 2 three.st’y dwells., 
16’ x 50’; C. HU. W. Keyser, contractor, 

Tenth and Chant Sts,, 8 © cor., five-st’y addition to 
building, 20’ x 3s’; E. F. Durang, architect. 

South Seventeenth St., No. 1612, and Fernon St., 
No. 1708, 3 two-st’y dwells., 15’ x 26’; W. Galbraith, 
owner. 

Norris St., 98, w of Marshall St., three-st’y dwell., 
16’ x 48’; H. M. Martin, coutractor, 

South Fifth St., No, 1820, third-st’y addition to 
brick building, 15’ x 35’; W. Durfee, owner. 

Olivia St., ne 8s, near Richmond St., two-st’y 
Gwell., 16’ x 48’; Thos. Coates, owner, 

Afoyer St.,e@8,8 of Otis St., 2 two-st’y dwells., 14’ 
x 2; Samuel Price, owner. 

Walnut St., No. 419, five-st’y bullding, 26’ x 156’; 
W. C. McPherson, contractor. 

Wharton St.,ns, oof Nineteenth St.,5 two-st’y 
Gwella.,, 16’ x 37’; Patrick Fleming, owner. 

Poplar St., No. 1242, Unree-st'y store and dwell., 
16’ x 69’; Chas. O’Kronglowicz. 

Reese St.,e8, 8 of Huntingdon St., 11 two-st’y and 
three-st’y dwells., 14’ x 44’ and 16’ x -H’; H. M. House- 
keeper. 

River Road, ns8,w of Shawmont St., two-at’y dwell., 
18’ x 32’; Aaron Hoffard, owner. 

Forty-first St., ws,n of Lancaster Ave., church 
building, 40’ x 90’; Stephen Rush. 

Righth and Cherry Sts,, 8 € cor., third-st’y addition 
to store, 18! x 82’; BE. Daniels, contractor. 

High St.,88,e of Morton St., three-st’y dwell., 16’ 
x 40’; Wim. H. Brunner, contractor. 

Oxford St., No. 2709, three-st'y dwell., 17’ x 40’; 
Francis Charlton, owner. 

Twenty-seventh St.,e 8, 8 of Master St., 6 three- 

' gt’y dwells.; F. Charlton, owner. 
hompson St, 8 8, W Of ‘Twenty-seventh St., 2 
three-st'y dwella., 12’ x 40’; F. Chariton, owner. 

Mt. Pleasant St.,n 8, w of ‘Twenty-seventh St., 2 
three-st'y dwells., 12’ x 34’; F. Charlton. 

Afather St.,o8,80f Erie Ave., 2 two-st’y dwells., 
16’ x 39’; Geo. H. Bunkworth, owner. 

Arch St., No. 816, two-st'y brick building, 20’ x 33’; 
A. B. Korke, contractor. 

cna’ and Ellsworth Sts.,8e cor., 5 two- 
at’y dwells., 15’ x 28’; C. L. Jordan, Jr. 


8t. Louis. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Fifty-one permits have been 
issued since our last report, 13 0f which are for un- 
important frame houses. Of the rest, those worth 
62,500 and over are as follows: — 

Henry Lueoking, three-st’y store and dwell.; cost, 


400. 

Chas. Pruntz, three-st’y store; cost, $3,000. 

M. Durnin, two-st'y tenoment; cost, $3,500, 

George Fritz, two-st’y dwell.; cost, $4,410. 

St. Louis Provident Association, three-st'y dwell.; 
oost, $5,610. 

Victor Wiedermann, two-st’y dwell.; cost, $2,500. 

G. Winter, two-st’y tenement; cost, 33,500. 

M. Corbat, two-st’y dwells; cost, $5,300. 

Dr. K. Morgner. two-at'y tenement; cost, $3,500. 

Mrs. H. Pullis, two-st’y dwell.; cost, $4,200. 


General Notes. 


BROOKLINE, MA8s.— Additions ‘aud alterations are 
now in be on Mr. A. S. Young’s house, from 
plans by Mr. O. F. Smith, architect. 

BuRLINGTON, VT. — St. Joseph’s Orphan Asylum and 
Hospital, on North Ave., is to be built at a cost of 


’ e 

CONNERAVILLE, IND.— The corner-stone of St. Ga- 
briel's (Roman Catholic) Church was Jaid June 11, 

LAFAYETTE, IND. — ‘The county commissioners have 
oome to the understanding that in order not to re- 
tard the court-house work they would proceed this 
summer and carry the building on, completing the 
Grst story, and then, if deemed advisable, advertise 
for bids to finish {t. 

LONGwoop, Mass, — A frame house measuring 36’ x 
42’ ia boing built on Foxteth St., for Mr. Henry Es- 

_ tabrook, it will be a two-st’y hip roof, and cost abt. 

— $5,000; Mr. O. F. Sinith, of Boston, architect. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky.— The following building permits 
were issued since last report: — 

K. Zoeller, brick store and dwell.; cost, $3,700. 

N. B. Sommers, brick dwell.; cost, $2,500. 

V. Vonderheede, brick store; cost, $3,000. 

A. FE. Yale, brick dwell.; cost, $3,000. 

L. Oppeuheimer, brick dwell.; cost, $7,500; Kim- 
dle & Bro., architects. 

E. Yale, brick dwell.; cost, $3,100; Kimble & Bro., 
architects. 

__ A. Bohlson, brick dwell.; cost, $4,000; John Storta, 
architect. 

New Haven, Conn.—A brick house, for Mrs. Har- 
riet M. Anderson, is to be built at 258 Orange St.; 
cost, $75,000. 

Povaukrrprsiz, N. ¥.—St. Paul's Church 8 to be en- 
larged by the addition of a school-house, to be built 
of brick and wood; fron designs of Mr. F. C. With- 
ers, of N. Y. 

Quincy, ILL.— A movement fs on foot to secure the 
construction of a union veet in this city. 

RicHMOND, IND. — Mr. Elijah Coffin ia having two or 
three cottages built, after plans by Palliser, Palliser 
& Co., architects, Bridgeport, Conn. 

RIcHMOND, VA.— $300,000 has been voted for a new 
City-Hall. 

Roci¥steKR, N. Y¥.— Powers Hote), now in course of 
erection, cor. Main and Fitzhugh Sts.; to cost $350,- 
000; Warner & Brockett are the architects; W. H. 
Gorsline, contractor. 

RocKrory, ILL.— Plans are preparing for the new 
.C tholic church. 


Frame two-st’ 
$3,000; plans by 
Conn. 

SACKAMFXNTO, CAL.— Work has begun on the re- 
building of the Metropolitan Theatre. 

SALEM, Maas. — W. B. Dennis is the architect of a 
frame house building on Forrester St., fur Mrs. An- 
nie Sweetser; cost, $5,110. 

SALEM, ORK, — Salem has had a proposition from par- 
ties to erecta woollen mill if suftiicient inducement 
is offered. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—D. C. Anderson has the con- 
tract for building the court-house,. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. — Plasterers have struck for 
eight hours per day and advance from 83 to $4 per 
day, which the contractors have been obliged tosub- 
mit to for the present. Building is active and out- 
look good for a steady year. 

SAVANNAH, Ga.—R. C. Female Orphanage for Rt. 
Rev. W. H. Gross; cost, $12,000; P. N. Dwyer, ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C. 

SCRANTON, PA. —A_ hospital endowed bv the late 
Moses ‘Taylor is to be built from designs of Mr. 
Car] Pfeitfer, of New York. 

SEATTLE, W. T.—A three-st'y frame building fs 
being put up by the Sisters of Mercy, for hospital 
purposes; cost, $17,000. 

SUERBROOK, P. Q., CAN. —Two houses, for Samuel 
F, Morey, Esq., are in course of erection, from plans 
by Palliser, Palliser & Co., architects, Bridgeport, 
ODN, 

Souru FRAMINGHAM, Mass. — Work has been com- 
menced on the new Universalist Church. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS, — The subscriptioneto the fund 
for the proposed Hope Church have reached $1,000, 
‘The estimated cost of the lot and building is from 
$25,000 to $30,000, 

ST. IGNAcE, Micu, —On June 5 it will be decided 
whether this place becomes the county-seat. If it 
does, a court- house and jail will be built, at a cost 
of $17,000. 

THOMPSONVILLE, CONN, — Mrs. Racha] Harrison is 
building a house on Prospect Street ‘‘ Casketville,” 
Thompsonville’s newsuburb. Thecontract is given 
to Watters Brus., for $4,300. 

WarRskAW, IND. — The corner-stone of Kosciusko 
County Court-house was laid May 25. It wil) cost 
$200,000, 

WASHINGTON ©. H.,O.— Gibbs & Co., of Toledo, are 
the successful architects who have been employed 
by the Commissioners of this county to build a 
new court-house and jail. The court house will 
cost $85,000. 

WEsTRORO, MASS. — Brick house for C. 8. Henry; 
cost, $8,000; architect, A. P. Cutting. 


Indastrial. 


ADAMS, Masa. — The Zylonite Works will soon build 
twenty houses for their own use. 

AUBURN, ME. — The foundation for the new iron 
foundry is now ready. 

BATTLE CREEK, MIcH.—A silk factory is to be 
established here. 

BELLOWS FALLS, VT.—The Fall Mountain Paper 
Company will builda brick building, 35’ x 65’; also 
a large storage and fuel] house. 

BLOOMINGDALY, N. J. — Frank Rae proposes to build 
a new silk mill. 

BRIDGEPORT, COoNN.—The Bridgeport Malileable Iron- 
Works will put up a new factory, about 1200’ long, 
west of their present factory. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. —A large saw-mill and furni- 
ture factory is to be established here. 

CHICAGO, ILL. — The M. C. Bullock Manufacturing 
Company will build extensive machine shops, foun- 
dry and boiler-rooms. 

DeEcaTuR, ILL. — A newcompnany will] build at oncea 
factory, at a cost of $20,0U0, for the manufacture of 
wooden novelties. 

HALirax, N. 8.— The new cotton factory now in 
process of building will be 119’ x 250’. 

a eatery D, ILL.— A large glucose factory is about to 

e built. 

LEBANON, PA. — Ground has been staked off for the 
new Pennsylvania Bolt and Nut Company’s worka. 
LEWISTON, Me. —The Lewiston Machine Co. will 

soon build a pattern storehouse, 20’ x 64’. 

NORTHAMPTON, Mass. — The Beldings’ new silk mill 
will be built this season. 

New Brunswick, N. J. — The New Brunswick 
Hesiery Company are building a drying-house, 35’ x 


house for N. S. Robinson; cost, 
alliser, Palliser & Co., Bridgeport, 


64’. 

SALISBURY, VT.— A new mill will be built for Kings- 
ley Brothers. 

St. HYACINTHR, QUEBEC. — The Abel Hosiery Com- 
any is making two large additions, the one 70’ x 
50’, the other 80’ x 140’. 

ST, Joun, N. B.—The corner-stone of the new cot- 
ton-factory has just been laid. It is expected that 
the building will be completed in September, 

St. Louis, Mo.— The North St. Louis Wagon Com- 
pany has completed its organization and is building 
extensive works, the dimensions of the main build- 
ing being 35’ x 60’, and the blacksmith and paint 
shop 60’ x 150’, 

WENDELL, Mass.— The Goddard Wood-Paper Com- 
pany will soon build a large paper-mill. 

West Great WorkK8, Mt. — Work has begun on a 
pulp mill, 100’ x 3283’, 





PROPOSALS. 


ECORATIVE PAINTING. 
{At Washington, D. C.] 


OFFICE OF BUILDING FOR STATE, WAR AND 
NavVY DEPARTMENTS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 2], 1882. 


Sealed proroas and designs for the decorative 
pene of the walls, ceilings and iron finish of six 
rooms, large and amall, inthe north wing of the build- 
ing for State, War and Navy Departments, in this 
city will be received at this office until 12 M., on 
July 12, 1882, and opened immediately thereafter in 
presence of bidders. 

Specifications, general instructions to bidders. and 
blank forms of proposal, will be furnished to regular 
decorative artists on application to this office. 

THOS. LINCOLN CASEY, 
Lt.-Col. Corps of Engineers. 








PROPOSALS. 





ITY-HALL. 
[At Nashua, N. H.]) 

Sealed proposals will be received by the Committee 
on City-Hall Kepairs of the City of Nashua, N. H., 
until 12 o’clock M., July lat, 1882, fur certain al- 
terations and additions to the City-Hall. 

Plans and specitications can be seen at the City-Hall 
from June 16th to June 23d, both inclusive, aud cau 
be seen at the arehitects’ office, from June 24th to 
June 8th, both inclusive. 

Proposals must be indursed “ Proposals for Altera- 
tions and Additions to the City-Hall Building, Nasb- 
un, N. H.,’’ and addressed to Hon. Benj. Fletcher, Jr., 
Mayor. 

The right to reject any or all bids is reserved. 

Per order of the Committee. 

WAI & CUTTER, Architects, 
338 7 Exchange PI., Boston, Mass. 





RON FURRING AND LATHING. 
[At Albany, N. ¥.] 
OFFICE OF THE SUPERVISING est | 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., June lo, 1882. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
12 M., on the 26th day of June, 1882, for furnish- 
ing and fixing in place complete all the iron furring 
and lathing, corrugated-iron arching and iron parti- 
tions, ete., required for the Unit States custom- 
house and post-oftice at Albany, N. Y., in accordance 
with drawings and specifications, copies of which and 
any additional information may be had on application 
at this ottice or the office of the Superintendent. 
JAS. G. HILDE, 
339 Supervising Architect. 


UT-STONE WORK, BRICKS, CEMENT, 
LIME AND SAND. [At Toledo, O.] 


OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 16, 1882, 
Sealed proposals will be received at this oflice, um- 
tll12 M., on the 7th day of July, 1882, for fur- 
nishing and delivering ready for setting, all the cut- 
stonework required for the Basement and Area Walls 
and Piers of the United States Court-House and Post- 
Office at Toledo, O.; also for supplying and deliverin 
all other materials required, brick’, cement, litne an 
sand, in accordance with drawings and specifications, 
copies of drawings and specifications for stone-work, 
and copies of schedule and specification of materials 
together with any additional information may be had 
on application at this office, or the office of the Super- 
intendent. JAS. G. HILL, 
340 Supervising Architect. 


pees ROOFS, ETC. 





[At Topeka, Kan.]} 


OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 20, 1882. 


Sealed proposals will be received at thia office, um- 
thh12™.,onthe 12th day of July, 1882, for fur- 
nishing and fixing in pce complete the iron roofs 
ete., required for the United States Court-House and 
Post-Uttice at Topeka, Kan., in acordance with draw- 
ings and specifications, copies of which and any addi- 
tional information may be had on application at this 
oftice or the office of the Superintendent. 

JAS. G. HILL, Supervising Architect. 


overs SHUTTERS, BOXES, ETC. 
[At Boston, Mass.] 


OFFICE OF SUPERVISING mnt | 





TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D.C, June 20, 1882. 


Sealed proposals will be received at this office untfl 
12 M., on the 14th day of July, 1882, for furnish- 
ing and putting in place complete the Fire-Proof 
Shutters, Boxes, ete., required for the United States 
Post-Office and Sub-Treasury Extension at Boston 
Mass., in accordance with drawings, specification an 
schedule, copies of which and any additional informa- 
tion nay be had on application at this office or the of- 
tice of the Superintendent. JAS. G@. HILL, 

: Supervising Architect. 
yen 
UNITARIAN SOCIETY, 
LITTLETON, Mass., June 17, 1882. 

Plans and specifications, with conditions of pro- 
posal, will be shown, and proposals received by either 
of the undersigned until and inclading July 1. 

EDWARD FROsrI, 


BOYNTON NEEDHAM, 
339 ALLEN P. WHITCOMB. 





[At Littleton, Maas.] 





RAWBRIDGE, ETC. 

(At Stratham. N. H.] 
Sealed proposals will be received by the agent for 
proprietors of Stratham and Newmarket Bridge, for 
building a new leaf draw, draw pier, guard pier, and 
making other repairs on the bridge until Friday, 
June 30, at 12 o’clock. Plans and specifications 
can be seen in my office in Stratham. The right is re- 
served to reject any or all proposals. AJl proposals to 
be addressed to J. ‘I. SMAKT, agent for Stratham and 

Newmarket Bridge, Stratham, N. H. 339 


ATER-SUPPLY AND SEWERAGE. 
[At Nictheroy, Brazil.) 
NEw YORK, June 15, 1882. 

By order of the Brazilian Legation at Washington, 
the undersigned makes public that the Government of 
the Province of Kio de Janeiro calls for proposals for 
the works of water-supply and sewerage of the City 
of Nictheroy, capital of the province. The proposals, 
addressed to the Brazilian Legation at Washington, 
must be sent until 3 o'clock in the afternoon of 
the 4th day of July next, to the Brazilian consul- 
late general, No. 42 Broadway, New York, where 
copies of the general conditions and specifications can 
be obtained, as well at any information in relation to 

this matter. SALVADOR DE MENDONCA, 
340 Brazilian Consul-General in the United States. 
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